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STUDY  VIIL 


AEPLIES  TO  THE  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  DIVINE  PROVI- 
DENCE, AND  THE  HOPES  OP  A  FUTURE  LIFE,  FOUNDED 
ON  THE  INCOMPREHENSIBLE  NATURE  OP  GOD,  AND 
THE  MISERIES  OF  A  PRESENT  STATE. 

"  WHAT  avails  it  me,"  some  one  will  ask,  "  that  tyrants 
are  punished,  if  I  am  to  be  their  victim  ff  Can  these  com- 
pensations be  the  work  of  a  God  ?  Great  philosophers 
who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the  study  of  Nature 
have  not  discovered  who  was  its  author.  Who  ever  saw 
God  ?  Who  made  God  ?  But  granting  that  a  supreme  in- 
telligence governs  the  universe,  it  has  assuredly  abandoned 
toan  to  himself:  his  career  is  not  marked  out;  it  appears 
as  if  for  him  two  deities  existed,  the  one  inviting  him  to 
pleasure,  the  other  dooming  him  to  privations ;  a  God  of 
Nature  and  a  God  of  Religion.  He  knows  not  which  of 
the  two  he  ought  to  please ;  and,  in  attaching  himself  to 
either  party,  is  ignorant  whether  he  is  worthy  of  love  or 
of  hatred.  His  virtue  itself  fills  him  with  doubts  and 
temples ;  it  renders  him  miserable  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally ;  it  involves  him  in  perpetual  warfare  with  him- 
self, and  with  the  world,  to  the  interests  of  which  he  sacri- 
fices hiroseJX  )f  be  is  chaste,  the  world  caUs  him  impotent; 
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f  he  is  religious  he  is  accounted  a  man  of  a  wea 
«f  he  is  benevolent  to  those  around  him,  he  is  dei 
*ourage;  if  he  devotes  himself  for  the  good  of  his 
he  is  a  fanatic ;  if  he  is  simple,  he  is  duped ; 
modest  he  is  supplanted ;  he  is  every  where  deri< 
trayed,  despised  as  well  by  the  philosopher  as 
devotee.  On  what  foundation  can  he  build  the 
reward  for  so  many  struggles  ?  On  a  life  to  come, 
certainty  has  he  of  its  existence?  Has  he  ever  i 
one  return  from  that  unknown  state?  What  is  r 
Where  was  it  a  century  ago?  Where  will  it  be  c 
dred  years  hence?  It  expands  with  the  senses,  a 
them  it  expires.  What  becomes  of  it  in  sleep,  < 
thargy  ?  It  is  pride  that  persuades  him  that  it  is  in 
Nature  every  where  points  out  death  to  him  in  hi 
meats,  in  his  tastes,  in  his  loves,  in  his  friendshi 
every,  where  man  is  obliged  to  dissemble  this  id 
render  his  life  less  miserable,  he  is  under  the  nee 
seeking  diversion,  that  is,  according  to  the  literal 
cation  of  the  word,  he  is  obliged  to  turn  away  i 
spectacle  of  woes  which  Nature  presents  to  him  < 
side.  To  what  labors  has  she  not  subjected  his  n 
life !  The  beasts  are  a  thousaud  times  more  happy 
ded  with  clothing,  lodging,  food  by  the  hand  of 
they  resign  themselves  without  solicitude  to  their  \ 
and  they  finish  their  career,  without  any  present 
death,  without  any  dread  of  an  hereafter. 

"  If  a  god  presides  over  their  destiny,  he  must  t 
cal  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Of  what  adva 
it  to  me  that  the  earth  is  covered  with  vegetal 
have  not  the  shade  of  a  single  tree  at  my  disposal  f 
are  to  me  the  laws  of  harmony  and  of  love  which 
Nature,  if  I  see  around  me  only  faithless  objects,  < 
fortune,  my  condition,  my  religion  impose  celiba 
me  ?  The  general  happiness  diffused  over  the  earl 
onJj  to  aggravate  my  individual  wretchedness.  \ 
tereat  can  I  take  in  the  wisdom  of  an  order,  wht 
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Htes  all  things,  when,  as  a  consequence  of  this  taint 
wter,  1  feel  myself  sinking  into  everlasting  ami  hi  I  at  ion  t 
Oae  single  miserable  being  might  arraign  Providence,  and 
«ay  with  Jobj  tiie  Arabian  ;  *  Wherefore  is  light  given  In 
htm  that  is  in  misery,  and  life  unto  the  bitter  in  soul  ? ' 
Mast  the  appearances  of  happiness  have  been  unveiled 
k  ihe  view  of  man  only  to  cut  him  off  from  all  hope  o. 
ever  attaining  it  If  a  Deity,  intelligent  and  beneficent, 
governs  Nature,  diabolical  spirits  tyrannize  over  the 
child  fen  of  men/1 

I  shall  first  reply  to  the  principal  authorities  by  which 
roaje  of  these  objections  are  supported,  They  are  in  part 
extracted  from  a  celebrated  poet  and  a  learned  philosopher, 
from  Luc  retina  and  from  Pliny. 

Luc  re  tins  has  clothed  in  very  beautifnl  verses  the  phiJo- 
lophy  of  Empedocles  and  of  Epicurus.  His  imagery  is 
'iiJiiuting  ;  hot  his  philosophy  of  atoms  combining  toge- 
ther by  accident  is  so  absurd,  that  wherever  it  appears  it 
destroy  »  the  beauty  of  the  poetry.  In  confirm  at  ion  of  this 
'puiiuu  1  refer  to  the  sentiments  of  his  partisans  them- 
Hfoa  It  s|ffai»  neither  to  the  heart  nor  to  the  under- 
lUiMJing.  It  is  equally  erroneous  in  its  principles  and  in 
*ti  consequences  *  To  whom,"  it  might  be  asked,  do 
these  primary  aelmns  of  which  you  construct  the  elements 
njre  owe  their  exigence!  Who  communicated  re 
Lkra  their  first  movement  I  How  could  they  impart  to 
the  aggregation  of  a  great  number  of  bodies,  a  spirit  of 
lifei  a  sensibilily,  a  will,  which  they  themselves  never 
pOMessed  ?  If  yon  believe  with  Leibnitz  that  thes* 
najutdjt*  or  unities,  actually  have  perceptions  peculiar  to 
riiotuelves,  you  give  up  the  jaws  of  chance,  and  are  obliged 
to  allow  the  elements  of  Nature  au  intelligence  which  you 
itfuse  to  her  author/'  Descartes  has,  indeed,  subjected 
these  impalpable  principles,  and  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
this  metaphysical  dust  to  the  laws  of  au  ingcmoui 
•try  ;  and  after  him,  a  multitude  of  philosopher^ 
>-!  by  iht  fadlitf  of  constructing  n\\  sorti  of  aystcmi 
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with  the  same  materials,  have  applied  to  them  alt 
the  laws  of  attraction,  of  fermentation,  of  chrysta 
in  a  word,  of  all  the  operations  of  chemistry*  and  < 
subtleties  of  logic ;  but  the  one  with  as  little  si 
the  other.  We  shall  demonstrate  in  the  su< 
article,  when  we  treat  of  the  weakness  of  humai 
lat  the  method  adopted  in  our  schools  of  tracing 
to  their  first  causes,  is  the  perpetual  source  of  tl 
of  our  philosophy,  physical  as  well  as  moral.  Fui 
tal  truths  resemble  the  stars,  and  our  reason  is 
grapbometer.  If,  in  this  instrument,  which  we 
for  making  observations,  ever  so  slight  an  error  1 
made ;  if  at  the  point  of  departure  we  commit  a 
of  the  smallest  angle  imaginable,  the  error,  at  th 
mity  of  the  visual  rays,  becomes  incalculable. 

There  is  something  still  more  strange  in  the  pi 
Lucretius.  It  is  this,  that  in  a  work,  in  which  he  i 
to  materialize  the  Deity,  he  sets  out  with  deifying 
In  this  respect  he  has  himself  given  way  to  ai 
principle,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  develop  v 
come  to  treat  of  the  proofs  of  the  Divinity  from  sei 
namely,  that  it  is  impossible  powerfully  to  interest  u 
in  any  way  whatever,  without  presenting  to  them 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  Before  he  attempts  tl 
to  dazzle  their  understandings  as  a  philosopher,  h« 
with  inflaming  their  hearts  as  a  poet.  Here  is  pa 
exordium. 


-Hominnm  divumque  voluptas 


Alma  Venus,  coeli  subter  labentia  signa, 
Quae  mare  navigerum,  quae  terras  frngiferenl*** 
Concelebras,  per  te  quoniam  genus  omne  aiiimantain 
Concipitur,  visitqae  exortam  lamina  solis; 
Te,  Pea,  te  fugiunt  venti,  te  nubila  coeli, 
Aaventoque  tuo  tibi  suaves  Daedala  tellus 
Submittit  flores,  tibi  rident  aequora  ponti, 
Placatutnque  nitet  diffuso  lumine  caelum. 

Quae  qnoniam  reruiu  naturam  sola  gubernas 
Nee  sine  te,  quidquam  dias  in  lutninis  oras 
Exoritar,  neqne  fit  lauuni,  neque  amabitt:  quidq^iam. 
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Te  lociam  studeo  scribendis  versibus  esse, 
sJj         Quus  ego  de  rerum  natur&  pangere  conor. 

°H       Quo  magi3  aeternum,  da  dictis,  Diva,  leporem. 
Eflice  at  in  terra  fera  munera  militiai 
Per  maria  ac  terras  omnes  sopita  quiescant; 
Nam  lu  sola  potes  tranquilly  pace  jnvare 
Mortales,  quoniam  belli  fera  manera  Bfavors 
ArniipoteDS  regit,  in  gremium  qui  saepe  tuurase 
Rejicit,  aeterno  devictas  vulnere  arooris. 

Hone  ta  Diva  too  recubantem  corpora  sancto 
Circamfusa  super,  suaves  ex  ore  loqoelas 
,_j      Funde,  petens  placidam  Romania,  inclita,  pacem ; 
*!      Nam  neque  nos  agere  hoc  patriai  tempore  iniquo, 
iri      Possnmas  aequo  animo. 

J  De  Rerum  Natura,  lib.  1. 

c  . 

**       I  shall  endeavour  to  give  as  well  as  I  can  the  meaning 
j    of  these  beautiful  verses. 

*;       M  Delight  of  men  and  of  Gods,  gentle  Venus,  who,  ele 

J    rated  above  the  glistening  luminaries  of  heaven,  presides! 

u"  oyer  the  sail-shadowed  sea  and  the  fruitbearing  earth ;  by 
thee  the  whole  creation  is  called  into  life,  and  to  behold 
Uie  light  of  day.  At  thy  approach,  O  Goddess,  the  wind* 
ire  hushed,  the  clouds  of  heaven  disperse;  the  Daedalian 
shore  spreads  beneath  thee  a  carpet  of  odoriferous  flowers, 
the  billows  of  ocean  smile,  and  the  serene  sky  diffuses  a 
milder  light. — As  thou  then  reignest  sole  empress  of  Na- 
ture, as,  without  thee  no  creature  can  rise  into  life,  and 
nothing  happy,  nothing  amiable  can  exist,  deign  to  be  my 
companion,  while  I  attempt  to  sing  the  nature  of  things... 
Give  then,  O  Goddess,  unfading  graces  to  my  strains. 
Grant  that  meanwhile  the  horrors  of  war  may  cease  over 
every  laud  and  over  every  sea.  Thou  alone  canst  dispense 
to  mortals  the  blessings  of  peace,  since  Mars,  all  powerful 
in  arms,  directs  the  thunders  of  war,  and  wounded  by  the 
shafts  of  an  eternal  love,  often  reposes  on  thy  lovely 
bosom. — In  those  soft  moments  of  amorous  dalliance,  intrcal 
him  to  grant  peace  to  the  Romans  ;  for  how  can  the  Muse 
fx*  heard  amidst  the  noise  of  civil  discord  ?" 

Lucretius  indeed,  is  obliged  to  admit,  in  the  sequel  of 
his  work,  that  this  beneficent  goddess  is  chargeable  witli 
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the  ruin  of  health,  of  fortune,  of  understanding,  and  sooner 
or  later  of  reputation,  thnt  from  the  very  lap  of  her  plea- 
sures issues  a  something  which  embitters  enjoyment  wind) 
torments  and  renders  us  miserable.  The  unfortunate  poet 
himself  fell  a  victim  to  it,  for  he  was  carried  off  in  tlr 
flower  of  his  age,  either  by  his  excesses,  according  to  some, 
or  by  poison ,  administered  in  a  love-potion  by  a  woman, 
according  to  others.  He  here  ascribes  to  Venus  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world;  he  addresses  prayers  to  her;  he  give* 
to  her  body  the  epithet  of  sacred;  he  invests  her  with  a 
character  of  beneficence,  justice,  intelligence  mid  powe* 
which  belongs  to  God  alone;  in  a  word,  the  attributes  are 
so  exactly  the  same,  that  if  you  suppress  the  name  of 
Venus,  in  the  exordium  of  his  poem,  you  may  apply  i! 
almost  entirely  to  divine  wisdom.  There  are  even  points 
of  resemblance  so  striking  between  the  above  lines  and  t hit 
description  given  of  it  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticua,  that 
I  shall  introduce  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
tltcm 


ECCLESIASTIC  U 

Latin  Version, 
3,  4,  6*  Ef^o  ex  ore  Altfcsi- 
mi  prodrvi,  primogenita  «nte 
oninem  creator  am ;  e^o  ieei 
in  riElis  ut  oriretur  hi  men 
indffieiens,  et  sicnt  nebula 
trxi  omnem  terrain.  E^o  in 
altisshnli  liahitavi,  et  tbrontis 
mem  in  eohaam*  nutria, 

fi,7, 8,0.  Gynim  creli  cir- 
euivi  sola  et  profimdiim  abyss! 

Cenetravi;  m  rmctibiis  am- 
ulavi,  et  in  onmi  terra  steii, 
et  in  omni  pop  a  I  o ;  et  in  mu- 
ni popnlo  pnniatiim  liabni. 
Et  omnium  evcelleutuim  et 
hum  ilium  corda  virtute  cai- 
cavi„  et  in  his  omnibus  rc- 
■nuiom  qufesfof,  et  in  lurredi 
tate  domim  morabor. 


I,  CHAP,   XXIV* 

Com iRQn  English  Verstrm. 

3,  I  came  out  of  the  month 
of  the  Most  High  and  covered 
tlie  earth  as  a  cloud, 

4,  I  dwell  in  hiph  places 
and  my  throne  is  in  a  cloud* 
pillar, 

5,  I  alone  compassed  the 
circmit  of  heaven,  and  walked 
in  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 

6  In  the  waves  of  the  sea 
and  in  all  tlie  earth,  and  in 
every  people  and  nation  1 
got  a  possession  ♦ 

T.  \Vith  all  these  I  sough, 
rest:  and  in  whose  hilie1*)- 
tancp  shall  1  abide  I 
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Juasi  cedrus  exaltata 
Libano,  et  quasi  cy- 
in  monte  Sion. 

inasi  palma  exaltata 
Cades,  et  quasi  plan- 
>s«  in  Jericho.  Quasi 
peciosa  in  campis  et 
platanus  exaltata  sum 
quara  in  plateis. 
Ego  quasi  terebinthus 
i  ramos  meos  et  rami 
noris  et  grata*. 

2go  ouasi  vitis  fructi- 
suayitatem  odoris,  et 
mei  rructus  honoris  et 
atis. 

mater  pulchre  dilec- 
et  timons  et  agnitionis 
:tae  spei.  In  me  gratia 
viae  et  veritalis,  in  me 
spes  vitae  et  virtutis. 

[Yansite  ad  me  omnes 
ncupiscitis  me,  et  (je- 
>nibtis  meis  implemini. 
$piritus  enim  meus  su- 
el  dulce  et  haercditas 
iper  mel  et  favum. 


13.  I  was  exalted  like  a  ce- 
dar in  Libanus,  and  asacv- 
press-iree  upon  the  raouii- 
tains  of  Hermon. 

14.  I  was  exalted  like  a 
palm-tree  in  Engaddi.  and  as 
a  rose-plant  in  Jericho,  as  a 
fair  olive-tree  in  a  pleasant 
field  and  grew  up  as  a  plane- 
tree  by  the  water. 

16.  As  the  turpentine-tree 
I  stretched  out  my  branches, 
and  my  branches  are  the 
branches  of  honor  and  grace. 

16.  As  the  vine  brought  I 
forth  pleasant  savor,  and  my 
flowers  are  the  fruits  of  honor 
and  riches. 

18.  I  am  the  mother  of  fair 
love  and  fear,  and  know- 
ledge and  holy  hope :  I, 
therefore,  being  external,  am 
given  to  all  my  children, 
which  are  named  of  him. 

19.  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  be  desirous  of  me  and 
fill  yourselves  with  my  fruits. 

20.  For  my  memorial  is 
sweeter  than  honey  and  mine 
inheritance  than  the  honey- 
comb. 


om  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty  I  proceeded,  the 
»rn  of  every  creature.  I  caused  a  light  which  shall 
be  extinguished  to  appear  in  the  heavens  and  cover- 
whole  earth  as  with  a  fog.  The  highest  places  are 
bitation  and  my  throne  is  in  a  column  of  clouds.  1 
have  traversed  the  circumference  of  the  heavens,  I 
escended  to  the  depth  of  the  abyss;  I  have  walked 
waves;  I  have  dwelt  on  eveiy  shore,  among  every 
;  and  wherever  I  appear  the  nations  own  my  sway. 
?  power  1  have  subdued  the  hearts  of  the  high  and 
low ;  I  have  sought  repose  among  them,  but  I  will 

•  abode  only  in  the  heritage  of  the  Lord I  towe* 

ike  a  cedar  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  as  the  cypress 
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on  the  mountain  of  Sion.     I  am  exalted  as  the  pali 

•  of  Kadesh,  and  as  the  rose  plants  around  Jericho, 
beautiful  as  the  olive  in  the  plains  and  majestic 

'  plane-tree  in  an  open  place  by  the  fountain  of  wa 
have  extended  my  branches  as  the  turpentine-tr 

'  they  are  the  branches  of  honor  and  of  grace.  I  pu 
as  the  vine  a  sweet-smelling  savor,  and  my  flowers  p 
the  fruits  of  honor  and  of  integrity.  I  am  the  pa 
holy  love,  of  fear,  of  knowledge  and  of  sacred  hop 
me  alone  is  found  an  easy  road  and  truths  which  d 
in  me  alone  reposes  all  the  expectation  of  life  and  of 
Come  to  me  all  ye  who  love  me,  and  my  innumerab 
ductions  shall  fill  you  with  rapture;  for  my  spirit  is  8 
than  honey  and  my  distribution  of  it  is  far  supc 
that  of  the  cells  of  the  honeycomb." 

This  feeble  translation  is  after  a  Latin  prose  v 
itself  a  translation  from  the  Greek  and  that  fr< 
Hebrew.  It  may  therefore  justly  be  presumed  tha 
lost,  at  least  a  portion  of  the  beauties  of  the  original 
such  as  it  is,  it  still  possesses  charms  and  a  sublin 
imagery  superior  to  the  verses  of  Lucretius,  who  s© 
have  borrowed  from  this  passage  his  principal  be 
And  here  I  shall  dismiss  this  poet,  the  exordium  of 
performance  is  a  complete  refutation  of  the  system 
intended  to  establish. 

Pliny  takes  ,a  course  directly  opposite.  At  thi 
beginning  of  his  natural  history  he  says,  there  is  in 
and  he  labours  throughout  the  whole  of  his  work  to 
the  existence  of  a  Deity.  His  authority  must  be  o 
•iderable  weight,  because  it  is  not  that  of  a  poet,  to 
every  opinion  is  indifferent,  provided  he  can  pi 
grand  pictures ;  nor  that  of  a  sectary,  determined  t 
port  a  party,  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  hisconsc 
nor,  finally,  that  of  a  flatterer,  paying  his  court  to  v 
princes.  Pliny  wrote  under  the  virtuous  Titus,  and  I 
prince  he  has  dedicated  his  work.     He  carries  to  8 

height  his  love  of  truth  and  his  coutempt  of  the  gl 
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the  age  in  which  he  lived,  as  to  reprobate  the  victories  of 
Caesar  in  Rome,  and  in  an  address  to  a  Roman  emperor. 
He  is  replete  with  humanity  and  virtue.     Sometimes  he 
condemns  the  cruelty  of  masters  towards  their  slaves,  the 
luxury  of  the  great  and  even  the  dissolute  conduct  of 
several  of  the  empresses :  at  others  he  pronounces  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  virtuous,  and  exalts,  even  above  the  inventors 
of  arts,  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  con- 
lL-    faience,  their  modesty  and  their  piety*     His  work  besides 
A  ■   mounds  with  illumination.     It  is  a  real  Encyclopaedia, 
*-    containing,  as  it  ought,  the  history  of  the  knowledge  and 
x*    of  the  errors  of  his  time.     The  latter  are  sometimes  im- 
:er    puted  to  him  very  unjustly,  for  he  frequently  introduces 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them.     But  he  has 
;    been  calumniated  by  physicians  and  apothecaries,  though 
H   tbey  have  extracted  from  him  most  of  their  prescriptions, 
"•    because  he  finds  fault  with  their  conjectural  art  and  their 
!*     systematic  spirit.     He  abounds,  besides,  in  an  uncommon 
degree  of  information,  profound  ideas,  and  curious  tradi- 
tions ;  and,  what  renders  his  work  invaluable,  his  expres- 
sions are  uniformly  picturesque.     With  so  much   taste, 
judgment  and  knowledge,  Pliny  is  an  atheist.     Nature, 
from  whose  bosom  he  derived  all  his  intelligence,  may 
iddress  him  in  the  words  of  Caesar  to  Brutus :  "  And  thou 
too  my  son !" 

1  love  and  esteem  Pliny  ;  and  if  I  may  venture  to  ex- 
press my  opinion,  in  justification  of  his  immortal  work,  I 
think  it  has  been  falsified  in  the  passage  where  he  is  made 
to  reason  as  an  atheist  All  his  commentators  agree  that 
do  writer  has  been  so  ill  used  by  transcribers  as  he ;  for 
we  find  copies  of  his  natural  history  in  which  there  are 
whole  chapters  entirely  different.  See,  among  others, 
what  Mathiole  says  on  the  subject  in  his  commentaries  on 
Dioscorides.  I  shall  here  observe  that  the  works  of  the 
ancients  have  passed  to  us  through  more  than  one  unfaith- 
ful language ;  and  what  is  still  worse,  through  more  than 
one  suspicious  hand.     They  have  met  with  the  fate  of 
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their  monuments,  among  which  their  temples  havi 
the  most  degraded ;  their  books  have,  iu  like  manne 
mutilated  in  passages  hostile  or  favorable  to  religion, 
may  be  seen  by  Cicero's  treatise  On  the  Nmtmre  of  tin 
in  which  the  objections  against  Providence  are  supp 
Montaigne  upbraids  the  first  Christians  for  having  an 
sed  part  of  the  works  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  on  acc< 
four  or  five  articles  contrary  to  our  creed,  "  thougl 
adds,  M  his  relation,  the  emperor  Tacitus,  had  by  e 
decrees  furnished  all  the  libraries  in  the  world  wi 
pies  of  them,"*     In  our  own  days,  do  we  not  se 
each  party  destroys  the  reputation  and  the  opinions 
party  which  opposes  it?  Mankind,  between  religk 
philosophy,  are  in  the  same  situation  as  the  man 
fable,  between  two  wives  of  different  ages.     Each 
fancy  to  trim  his  locks  her  own  way;  the  younger  cai 
picked  out  all  the  grey  hairs,  which  she  did  not  lik< 
elder,  for  a  contrary  reason,  removed  all  the  blacl 
consequence  was  they  completely  stripped  bis  bead, 
thing  can  be  a  stronger  demonstration  of  this  ancien 
delity   of  the  two   parties,  than   what  we  read  i 
history  of  Flavius  Josephus,  cotemporary  with  Plinj 
is  made  to  say,  in  as  many  words,  that  the  Messia 
born,  and  he  continues  his  narrative  without  menti 
this  wonderful  event  in  the  whole  course  of  his  Ion 
tory.     How  can  it  be  supposed  that  Josephus,  wfa 
quently  dwells  on  circumstances  so  minute  and  unimpo 
should  not  have  alluded  a  thousand  times  to  a  bii 
interesting  to  his  nation,  since  its  destinies  were  inv 
in  it,  and  even  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  on! 
of  the  consequences  of  the  death  of  Christ  ?  He,  o 
contrary,  perverts  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies  \ 
announced  him,  and  applied  them  to  Vespasian  and  1 
for  he,  like  the  other  Jews  expected  a  triumphant  Me 
Besides,  if  Josephus  had  believed  in  Christ,  would  h 

*  Essays,  book  3.  chap.  19. 
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ibraced  the  christian  religion  ?  For  a  similar  reason 
lible  that  Pliny  should  commence  his  natural  his- 
th  asserting  that  there  is  no  God,  and  afterwards 
j  in  every  page,  on  the  intelligence,  the  beneficence, 
idence,  the  majesty  of  Nature,  on  the  presages  and 
nt  by  the  Gods;  and  even  on  the  miracles  divinely 
by  means  of  dreams  ? 

re  likewise  told  of  certain  savage  tribes  who  are 
and  every  corner  of  the  globe  has  been  explored 
i  of  them.     But  obscure  tribes  are  no  more  to 

as  examples  for  the  whole  human  race,  than 
atnilies  among  ourselves  can  be  proposed  as  mo- 
lie  nation;  especially  when  the  object  is,  to 
by  authorities,  an  opinion,  necessarily  subversive 
iety.     These  assertions  are,  besides,  false :  I  have 

works  of  those  voyagers  from  which  they  are 
.  They  acknowledge  that  they  had  but  a  tran- 
v  of  those  people,  and  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
guages.  They  concluded  that  they  had  no  reli- 
ause  they  saw  no  temples  among  them,  as  if  any 
iple  were  necessary  to  the  belief  in  God,  than  the 
'  Nature !  These  same  travellers  likewise  contra- 
iselves,  for  they  relate  that  these  people,  destitute 
n,  salute  the  new  and  full  moon,  by  prostrating 
*  on  the  earth  or  by  raising  their  hands  towards 
that  they   pay  respect  to  the  memory  of  their 

and  place  food  upon  their  tombs.  The  immor- 
he  soul,  in  whatever  manner  it  is  admitted  neces- 
poses  the  existence  of  a  God. 
the  first  of  all  truths  stood  in  need  of  the  testimony 
we  might  collect  that  of  the  whole  human  race, 
uses  the  most  exalted  to  people  the  most  ignorant 
limous  testimony  is  of  the  greatest  weight,  for  no 
g  can  exist  upon  earth  as  a  universal  error, 
that  the  wise  Socrates  said  to  Euthydemus,  who 
avouring  to  convince  himself  of  the  existence  of 
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"  You  must  be  satisfied  that  I  told  you  the  trut 
I  asserted  the  existence  of  Gods,  and  that  man  is  s 
of  their  peculiar  care;  but  expect  not  that  they  ' 
sent  themselves  to  your  eyes;  content  yourself  with 
iug  their  works  and  with  adoring  them,  and  beli 
it  is  in  this  manner  they  manifest  themselves  to 
For  among  all  these  Gods  who  are  so  liberal  to 
one  renders  himself  visible  to  dispense  his  own 
and  the  great  God  himself  who  created  the  unive 
who  upholds  that  vast  fabric,  all  the  parts  of  w 
perfect  in  beauty  and  in  goodness;  he,  who  prevei 
from  growing  old  with  time  and  causes  them  to  si 
immortal  vigor,*  he  to  whose  will  they  yield  impli 

•  Socrates  had  made  Nature  bis  particular  study,  and  tl 
judgment,  respecting  the  duration  and  preservation  of  her 
contrary  to  that  of  our  philosophy,  which  considers  the  glo 
earth,  in  particular,  as  in  a  state  of  progressive  destructio 
fectly  coincides  with  that  of  the  holy  scriptures  which  p 
assure  us  that  God  upholds  it,  and  with  our  own  experien* 
subject,  as  I  have  already  shewn.    We  should  not  despise 
•ical  knowledge  of  the  ancients  excepting  in  as  far  as  it  wi 
systematical.    We  ought  to  recollect  that  they  had  made  m< 
discoveries,  of  which  the  moderns  so  highly  boast.    The  Tui 
•osophers  understood  the  art  of  conjuring  lightning.    The  g 
Numa  made  experiments  on  this  subject.    Tullus  Hostilius  < 
rout  to  imitate  him,  but  he  fell  a  victim  in  the  attempt,  to 
ranee  of  the  manner  of  conducting  the  experiment.  (Consult  I 
Philolaus,  the  Pythagorean,  asserted,  long  before  Copernic 
the  sun  was  the  centre  of  the  universe ;  and   before  Chi 
Columbus,  that  the  earth  was  composed  of  two  continents, 
which  we  are  placed  and  another  opposite  to  it.    Several 
phers  of  antiquity  maintained  that  comets  were  stars  whU 
regular  course.    Pliny  himself  says  that  they  all  move  tow 
north,  which  in  generally  true.     Less  than  two  centuries  age 
however,  believed  in  Europe,  that  they  were  fires,  kindle 
middle  region  of  the  air.    It  was  still  generally  imaginec 
time,  that  the  sea  furnished  the  waters  of  fountains  and  of 
by  filtering  through  the  earth,  through  the  scriptures,  in  a  1 
passages,  declare  that  by  the  rains  their  sources  are  suppl: 
this  we  are  now  convinced  by  scientific  observations  on  tm 
ration  of  the  sea.    The  monuments  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
tragedy  and  history,  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancients  will  ev 
as  models  to  us.    We  are  besides  indebted  to  them  for  the  in 
of  all  the  other  arts,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  those  arU 
much  superiority  over  ours  as  their  liberal  arts.    As  to  the 
sciences,  they  have  not  left  us  any  object  of  comparison  } 
priests  who  made  them  their  particular  study  carefully  cot 
the  knowledge  of  them  from  the  people.    It  is  impossible  t 
that  they  possessed  on  this  «ubject  mucYv  moTe  VnfoTUMitoa,  tl 
Consult  the  observations  of  the  judicious  Sir  Vf\\V\am't«sv\\% 
magic  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
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lience,  and  that  with  a  promptitude  which  surpasses  on* 

-magiuatiou ;  he,  I  say,  is  sufficiently  visible  in  a]]  those 
wonders  of  which  he  is  the  author.  But  our  eyes  vainly 
endeavour  to  penetrate  to  his  throne,  to  contemplate  htm 
in  his  mighty  operations;  there  he  must  be  for  ever  invi- 
sible. Consider,  for  a  moment  that  the  sun,  who  aeemt 
ro  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  all,  permits  none  to  heboid 
ittm  steadily;  and  if  any  man  has  the  rashness  to  attempt 
if,  be  ii  punished  for  his  presumption  with  sudden  blind- 
aess.  Nay  more;  all  the  instruments  employed  by  the 
Gods  are  invisible.  The  lightning  issues  from  on  high 
it  destroys  every  thing  it  meets  :  but  you  cannot  see  it  fall 
you  cannot  see  it  strike ;  you  cannot  see  it  return.  The 
winds  are  invisible,  though  we  behold  the  ravages  they 
eiery  day  commit,  and  instantly  feel  their  influence  when 
they  begin  to  blow*  If  there  be  any  thing  in  man  whu  h 
partakes  of  the  divine  nature,  it  is  his  soul.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  this  that  directs,  that  governs  him; 
wtertheless  it  cannot  be  seen.  Learn  therefore,  from  ah 
tJii»  not  to  despise  invisible  things  i  learn  to  acknowledge 
Ihrir  power  in  their  effects,  and  to  honor  the  Deity." • 

Newton,  who  made  such  profound  researches  into  the 
[dm  of  Nature,  never  pronounced  the  name  of  God  with- 
out taking  off  his  hat  and  testifying  the  most  devout  respect 
He  loved  to  reeal  the  sublime  idea  of  the  Deity,  even  in 
•Jie  mtdst  of  his  pi  ensures,  and  he  considered  it  as  the  na- 
tural bond  of  union  among  nations,  Cornelius  le  Bruvn, 
fa  Dutch  painter,  relates,  that  "dining  one  day  at  his 
table,  with  serera]  other  foreigners,  Newton  proposed  <i 
btalth  to  ihe  inhabitants  of  every  region  of  the  globe  who 
feJkvein  God*"  This  was  drinking  to  the  health  of  the  whole 
bonan  race.  It  is  possible  that  so  many  nations,  of  such 
ihfierent  manners  and  languages,  and  in  some  instances  o* 
in  intelligence  so  contracted,  should  believe  in  God,  if  that 
belief  were  the  result  of  some  tradition  or  profound  meta- 


*  AfiiophQWt  Memorabilia,  book  4. 
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physical  discussion  ?  It  is  produced  by  the  mere  sp 
of  Nature.  A  poor  Arab  of  the  desert,  ignorant  i 
of  his  countrymen  are,  being  one  day  asked  how 
assured  that  there  was  a  God,  replied*  "In  the  sam 
ner  as  I  know  by  the  prints  of  feet  in  the  sand,  wh 
man  or  a  beast  passed  that  way.wf 

It  is  impossible  for  man,  as  we  have  already  ob 
to  imagine  any  form,  or  to  produce  any  idea,  of  wh 
model  does  not  exist  in  Nature.  His  reason  is  dei 
only  on  the  reasons  of  Nature.  A  God  must  th 
exist,  were  it  only  for  this,  that  roan  has  an  idea  c 
But  if  we  consider  that  every  thing  necessary  to  mai 
with  admirable  adaption!  to  his  wants,  how  much  si 
are  I  he  reasons  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  God, 
who  is  the  universal  bond  which  unites  all  the  soci 
the  human  race! 

Bat  I  wish  to  know,  how  those,  who  doubt  his  ex 
on  a  survey  of  the  works  of  Nature,  would  wish  to 
sured  of  it  Do  they  wish  him  to  appear  under  a 
form,  and  to  assume  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  i 
painted  in  our  churches?  They  would  say:  "T\ 
man."  Were  he  to  clothe  himself  in  some  unknot 
celestial  form  how  could  we  support  the  sight  of 
human  body?  The  full  and  unveiled  display  even  c 
gle  one  of  his  works  on  earth  would  be  sufficient 
range  our  feeble  organs.  If  the  earth,  for  exampk 
round  its  axis,  as  We  are  told,  what  man  could  bel 
motion  from  any  given  point  of  the  heavens  withou 
bling ;  for  he  would  see  rivers,  seas  and  kingdoms  vi 
beneath  him  with  a  velocity  almost  thrice  as  great 
of  a  cannon  ball.  But  even  this  rapidity  of  its  diui 
tation  is  nothing,  for  the  rate  at  which  it  desci 
annual  circle,  and  carries  us  round  the  sun  is  su 
times  greater  than  that  of  a  cannon-ball.  Were  it  ] 
for  us  only  to  see  through  our  own  skin  the  mecha 

r  Travels  in  Arabia  by  M.  d*  Xxvtaafc. 
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Mr  bodies  we  should  be  overwhelmed  with  terror.  Durst 
we  make  a  single  movement  if  we  beheld  our  blood  drcu- 
Istiug,  our  nerves  pulling,  our  lungs  blowing,  our  humors 
Altering,  and  all  the  incomprehensible  assemblage  of  fibres, 
tabes,  pumps,  liquids  and  pivots  which  sustain  a  life  at 
osce  so  frail  and  so  ambitious? 

Could  we  wish,  on  the  contrary,  that  God  would  mani- 
fest himself  in  a  manner  adapted  to  his  nature  by  the 

\  dhrect  communication  of  his  intelligence,  and  without  any 

\    atermediate  mean  between  that  and  us? 

Archimedes  who  was  susceptible  of  such  intense  appli- 

:  ration  as  not  to  be  disturbed  in  his  meditations  by  the 
•eking  of  Syracuse,  in  which  he  perished,  went  almost 
detracted  in  consequence  of  the  perception  of  a  geome- 
trical truth  which  suddenly  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 
He  was  meditating,  while  bathing,  on  the  method  of  dis- 
covering the  quantity  of  alloy  which  a  dishonest  goldsmith 
had  mixed  in  the  golden  crown  of  King  Hiero;  and  having 
found  it,  from  the  analogy  of  the  different  weight  of  his 
body  when  in  the  water  and  out  of  it,  he  rushed  out  of  the 
bath,  naked  as  he  was,  and  ran  through  the  streets  of  Syra- 
cuse, crying,  like  a  madman,  "I  have  found  it!  I  have 
found  itr 

When  some  striking  truth,  or  some  affecting  sentiment 
surprizes  an  audience  at  a  theatre,  you  see  some  melted 
uto  tears,  others  almost  choaked  and  deprived  of  the 
power  of  respiration,  others,  beside  themselves,  clappin 
their  hands  and  stamping  with  their  feet,  women  fainting 
away  in  the  boxes.  Were  these  violent  agitations  of  the 
soul  to  continue  only  a  few  minutes,  those  who  experinece 
tnem  would  -  lose  their  reason  and  perhaps  their  live* 
What  then  would  be  the  consequence,  if  the  source  of  all 
truth  and  of  all  sensation  were  to  communicate  with  us  in 
a  mortal  body?  He  veils  his  intelligence  from  us  under 
material  forms  and  he  inspires  us  with  confidence  relative 
to  the  movements  of  matter,  by  the  sentiment  of  his  intel- 
ligence.    If  he  sometimes  communicates  himself  to  us  in  a 
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+jore  intimate  manner,  it  *s  not  through  the  ehaiihd  of  our 
presumptuous  sciences,  but  through  that  of  our  virtues. 
He  manifests  himself  to  the  simple,  and  hides  his  face  from 
the  proud.  "But,"  it  is  asked,  "who  made  God?  why 
should  ihere  be  a  GodTf  Ought  I  to  doubt  his  existence, 
because  I  am  incapable  of  conceiving  his  origin?  The 
same  reason  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  no  such  thing 
as  man  exists;  for  who  made  man?  Why  should  there 
be  men?  Why  am  I  in  the  world  in  the  present  century? 
W*hy  was  1  not  born  in  some  of  the  preceding  ages?  Whj 
shall  1  not  be  here  in  those  that  are  to  come?  The  existence 
of  God  is  at  all  times  necessary,  and  that  of  men  is  only 
contingent.  Man  is  the  only  being  whose  existence 
appears  superfluous  in  the  order  established  by  Nature  on 
the  earth.  Many  islands,  affording  the  most  enchanting 
qbodes,  from  the  disposition  of  the  valleys,  the  waters,  the 
forests  and  the  animals,  have  been  found  uninhabited. 
Man  alone  deranges  the  plan  of  Nature;  he  diverts  the 
course  of  fountains,  he  excavates  the  bowels  of  hills,  he 
sets  fire  to  forests,  he  massacres  every  thing  that  breathes; 
he  erery  where  degrades  the  earth,  whit  h  could  do  very 
well  without  him.  The  harmony  of  this  globe  would  be 
partially,  perhaps  entirely  destroyed,  were  only  ihe  small- 
est genus  of  plants  to  be  swept  from  its  surface;  for  its 
destruction  would  leave  a  certain  space  of  ground  destitute 
of  verdure,  and  the  species  of  insect  which  found  subsis- 
tence upon  it  without  food.  The  annihilation  of  the 
insect  would  involve  the  destruction  of  the  species  of  birds, 
which  feed  their  young  with  it;  and  soon  to  infinity. 
The  total  ruin  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  ipigM 
arise  from  the  destruction  of  a  moss,  as  we  may  see  that 
of  an  edifice,  begun  by  a  crevice.  But  if  Ihe  human  race 
did  not  exist,  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  thing  would  be 
deranged;  every  stream,  every  plum?,  every  animal  woulv 
still  be  in  its  place.  Philosophers  indolent  and  haughty, 
who  presume  1o  enquire  of  Nature,  why  there  should  be  i 
God,  wherefore  do  you  not  rather  demand  why  t licit 
should  be  men  f 
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is  works  speak  of  their  author.  The  plain  too 
e  for  the  eye  to  embrace,  and  the  capacious  vault 
;n  by  which  it  is  crowned,  convey  an  idea  of  his 
ty ;  the  fruits  suspended  from  the  branches,  within 
h  of  my  hand,  attest  his  providence;  the  voice  of 
>est  proclaims  his  power;  the  constant  revolution 
>asons  displays  his  wisdom.  The  various  ways  in 
is  bounty  provides,  in  every  climate,  for  the  wants 
is  creatures,  the  majestic  port  of  the  forest,  the 
erdore  of  the  meadow,  the  grouping  of  the  plants, 
time  and  enamel  of  the  flowers,  an  infinite  multi- 
harmonies  known  and  unknown,  are  magnificeut 
s,  which  speak  of  him  to  all  men,  in  a  thousand 
ousand  different  dialects. 

rery  order  of  Nature  is  superfluous.  God  is  the 
ng  whom  disorder  invokes  and  whom  our  weak- 
ounces.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  attributes 
more  is  necessary  than  a  sense  of  our  imperfections, 
sublime  is  that  prayer*  so  natural  to  the  human 
nd  which  is  still  in  use  among  people  whom  we 
tate savages:  "O  eternal!  have  pity  on  me,  because 
nsitory;  O  infinite!  because  I  am  but  an  atom; 
jhty!  because  I  am  weak;  O  source  of  life!  be- 
am drawing  near  to  the  grave ;  O  thou  who  seest 
2p!  because  I  am  in  darkness;  O  all-bounteous! 
I  am  poor;  O  all-sufficient  because  I  am  nothing!" 
has  conferred  nothing  on  himself,  he  has  received 
ie  who  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear?  He 
med  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see?     He  who  teacheth 

prayer  is  to  be  found  in  the  44th  chapter  of  Flacourt's  His- 
\e  Island  of  Madagascar,  encumbered  it  is  true  with  many 
cations,  but  conveying  the  meaning  which  I  have  given  to 
tot  a  little  surprising  that  Negroes  should  have  discovered 
tributes  of  the  Deity  in  the  imperfections  of  man.  It  is  with 
at  the  divine  wisdom  said  of  itself  that  it  rested  on  all  na- 
ln  every  land,  among  every  people  1  fixed  my  station,  and 
the  chief  place  among  the  nations.''  Eccles.  chap.  xxiv. 
probable,  however,  that  this  prayer  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and 
s  to  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  introduced  by  that  people 
stand  of  Madagascar.  c 
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man  knowledge  shall  he  not 'know  tM  I  should  thu 
I  was  doing  injustice  to  the  understanding  of  the  4 
'  and  should  derange  the  plan  of  my  work  were  I  si 
ther  to  enlarge  here  on  the  proofs  of  the  existence  < 
It  remains  for  me  to  reply  to  the  objection  agai 
goodness. 

There  must  be,  we  are  told,  a  God  of  Nature 
God  of  Religion,  since  they  hare  laws  which  are  < 
dictory.  This  is  just  as  if  we  were  to  assert  that  1 
one  God  of  metals,  another  of  plants  and  a  third  of  a 
because  each  of  these  classes  has  laws  peculiar  fe 
In  all  the  kingdoms  of  Nature,  the  genera  and 
have  again  other  appropriate  laws  which  are  some! 
opposition  to  each  other;  but  these  different  laws 
tute  the  happiness  of  each  species  in  particular  ,  ai 
all  coucur  in  the  most  admirable  manner  in  the  ; 
felicity. 

The  laws  that  govern  man  are  derived  from  tb 
plan  of  wisdom  which  has  contrived  the  universe, 
is  not  a  being  of  a  simple  nature.  Virtue,  which 
great  object  of  his  existence  on  earth,  is  an  effort 
he  makes  against  himself,  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
view  of  pleasing  God  alone.  It  proposes  to  him, 
one  hand,  the  divine  wisdom  as  a  model,  and  poii 
on  the  other,  the  unerring  way  to  his  own  haj 
Study  Nature,  and  you  will  perceive  that  nothing 
better  adapted  to  the  felicity  of  man,  and  that  Virt 
ries  her  reward  with  her,  even  in  this  world.  A 
continence  and  temperance  secure  his  health ;  confc 
riches  and  glory  secures  his  repose;  and  confick 
God  secures  his  fortitude.  What  can  be  more  suit 
a  creature  so  insignificant  than  modesty  and  hq 
Whatever  may  be  the  revolutions  of  life,  he  has  nc 
Idling  when  he  has  taken  his  seat  on  the  lowest  sJ 

When  we  behold  the  abundance  and  the  honors 
ed  by  some  bad  men,  let  us  not  complain  that  G 
mode  aa  unjust  distribution  ot  \u»  $ft»»    ^V*M 
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earth  is  the  most  useful*  the  most  beautiful  and  the  beat 
u  ite  kind  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man.  Obscurity 
«  better  than  glory,  and  virtue  than  talents.  Sun-shine,  a 
little  field,  a  wife  and  children,  are  sufficient  to  afford  a 
constant  succession  of  pleasures.  Must  be  likewise  have 
luxuries?— a  flower  preseuts  him  colors  more  lovely  than 
the  pearl  brought  from  the  abysses  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
bhang  coal  on  his  hearth  diffuses  a  brighter  lustre,  and  is 
undeniably  more  useful  than  the  famous  diamond  glittering 
on  the  head  of  the  Great  Mogul. 

After  all,  what  did  God  owe  to  every  man?  The  water 
of  the  spring,  a  few  fruits,  wool  for  clothing,  as  much  land 
at  he  can  cultivate  with  his  own  hands.  So  much  for  the 
wants  of  his  body.  As  to  tliose  of  his  soul,  it  is  sufficient 
for  him  to  possess  in  childhood  the  love  of  his  parents;  in 
oiaturiry  the  affection  of  his  wife;  in  old  age  the  gratitude 
of  his  children;  in  every  period  the  goodwill  of  his  neigh- 
bors, whose  number  is  limited  to  four  or  five  by  the  extent 
and  form  of  his  domain;  a  knowledge  of  so  much  of  th#> 
globe  as  he  can  traverse  in  half  a  day,  so  that  he  may  get 
borne  to  his  own  bed  at  night,  or  at  most  of  that  portion 
which  is  bounded  by  his  horizon;  a  sense  of  a  Providence, 
which  Nature  bestows  on  all  men,  and  which  will  spring 
ip  in  his  heart  as  well  after  he  has  made  the  circuit  of  hit> 
Held,  as  after  having  circumnavigated  the  globe. 

With  these  blessings  and  with  this  knowledge  he  ought 
lo  be  content :  all  that  he  desires  beyond  them  is  above 
his  wants  and  inconsistent  with  the  distributions  of  Nature. 
He  cannot  acquire  a  superfluity  but  with  the  sacrifice  of 
some  necessary,  public  consideration,  but  by  the  loss  of 
domestic  happiness,  and  profound  learning  but  by  that  of 
his  repose.  But  those  honors,  those  dependents,  that  wealth 
and  that  submission  which  so  many  seek  to  obtain  are 
coveted  unjnstly,  and  are  to  be  procured  only  by  plunder- 
ing and  enslaving  their  fellow-citizens.  The  acquisition 
of  them  is  attended  with  incredible  labor  and  exertion, 
their  possession  with  anxiety  and  their  loss  with  regret 
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By  these  pretended  blessings  health,  reason  and  conscience 
are  ruined  and  corrupted.  They  are  as  fatal  to  empire 
an  to  families ;  it  was  neither  by  labor,  nor  by  indigene* 
nor  by  wars  that  the  Roman  empire  was  overturned,  bu 
by  the  pleasures,  the  luxury  and  the  knowledge  of  th 
whole  world. 

The  virtuous,  indeed,  are  sometimes  destitute  ttot  onl 
of  the  blessings  of  society  ;  but  of  those  of  Nature,  T 
this  I  reply  that  their  misfortune  is  frequently  convertec 
into  an  advantage.  When  persecuted  by  the  world ,  the 
are  commonly  impelled  to  engage  in  some  illustrious  career 
Affliction  affords  scope  for  great  talents,  or  at  least  fo 
great  virtues*  which  are  infinitely  preferable.  "It  is  no 
in  your  power,1*  says  Marcus  A u rebus,  "to  be  a  naturahs 
a  poet,  an  orator,  a  mathematician,  but  you  may,  if  you 
please,  be  a  virtuous  man,  which  is  better  than  all." 
have  besides  remarked,  that  no  tyranny  starts  up,  of  an 
kind  whatever,  either  in  fact,  or  in  opinion,  but  a  rivaj  in 
stunt  ly  rises  in  opposition  to  counterbalance  it,  so  tha 
virtue  is  protected  by  the  very  efforts  which  vice  makes 
for  its  destruction.  The  good  man  it  is  true,  frequent! 
suffers ;  but  if  Providence  came  to  his  relief  as  soon  as  h 
needed  it,  Providence  would  be  at  his  disposal:  man  would 
then  have  the  command  of  God.  In  this  case  he  woult 
have  no  merit;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  the  virtuous 
man  does  not  sooner  or  later  behold  the  downfall  of  his 
tyrants.  Supposing  the  worst  that  can  happen,  that  he 
becomes  their  victim,  the  period  of  all  his  misery  is  death* 
God  owes  man  nothing.  He  called  us  from  nothing;  b; 
again  reducing  us  to  nothing  he  restores  us  to  that  from 
which  we  were  taken  ;  we  have  no  cause  whatever  o 
complaint 

Perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  ought  under  ever 
rircii instance  to  sooth  the  heart ;  but  if  the  illusions  of  the 
world  should  ruffle  the  mind,  let  me  suggest  an  argumen 
Capable  of  restoring  its  tranquillity.     When  any  thing  ii 
the  order  of  Nature  disturbs  us  and  would  excite  a  mistrust 
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of  its  author,  let  us  suppose  an  order  contrary  to  that 
winch  galls  us ;  we  shall  find  this  new  hypothesis  leading 
to  a  multitude  of  consequences,  that  would  involve  much 
greater  evils  than  those  of  which  we  complain.  We  may 
employ  a  contrary  method  when  we  are  seduced  by  some 
imaginary  plan  of  human  perfection.  We  need  only  to 
wppose  its  existence,  ind  we  shall  behold  innumerable 
absurd  consequences  springing  out  of  it  This  two-fold 
method,  frequently  employed  by  Socrates,  rendered  him 
victorious  over  all  the  sophists  of  his  time,  and  may  enable 
us  to  confute  those  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  a  rampart  which  protects  our  feeble  reason, 
and  a  battery  which  destroys  all  human  opinion.  To 
justify  the  order  of  Nature,  it  is  sufficient  to  deviate  from 
it;  to  refute  all  human  systems  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  admit  them. 

Men,  for  instance,  complain  of  death,  but  were  they  not 
to  die,  what  would  become  of  their  posterity  ?  Long  ere 
now,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  the  earth.  Death 
is,  therefore,  a  benefit  Men  murmur  at  the  necessity  of 
labor,  but  were  they  not  to  labor,  how  would  they  spend 
their  time  ?  Those  who  are  reputed  happy,  who  have 
nothing  to  do,  know  not  how  to  employ  it.  Labor,  is, 
therefore,  a  benefit.  Men  envy  beasts  the  instincts  by 
which  they  are  guided ;  but  if  like  them,  they  knew  from 
their  birth  all  they  are  to  know,  what  should  they  do  in 
the  world  ?  They  would  pass  through  it  without  interest 
and  without  curiosity.  Ignorance,  is,  therefore,  a  benefit. 
The  other  ills  of  Nature  are  equally  necessary.  Pain  of 
oody  and  affliction  of  mind  by  which  the  career  of  life  is 
crossed,  are  barriers  placed  there  by  the  hand  of  Nature 
to  prevent  our  deviating  from  her  laws.  But  for  pain, 
bodies  would  be  broken  to  pieces  at  the  slightest  shock, 
but  for  chagrin,  so  frequently  the  companion  of  our  en- 
joyments, the  mind  would  be  depraved  by  every  appetite. 
Diseases  are  the  efforts  of  the  constitution  to  expel  some 
noxious  humor.     Nature  employs  them  not  to  destr 
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body,  but  to  preserve  it  They  are  invariably  the  cense* 
que  nee  of  some  infraction  of  her  laws  either  physical  or 
i y oral,  and  no  other  remedy  is  frequently  required,  than  to 
surfer  her  to  work  in  her  own  way.  The  regimen  of  ah- 
ments  restores  health  of  foody,  and  that  of  men  tranquillity 
of  mind.  Whatever  may  he  the  opinions  which  disturb 
us  in  society,  they  almost  always  vanish  in  solitude.  Sleep 
alone  dispels  our  chagrin  more  gently  and  more  infallibly 
than  a  book  of  morals.  If  our  afflict  ions  are  permanent 
and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  rob  us  of  repose,  we  may  allevi- 
ate them  by  having  recourse  to  God,  This  is  the  point 
to  which  ail  the  paths  of  life  converge*  Prosperity  invites 
as  to  approach  him  at  all  seasons,  but  we  are  compelled 
to  it  by  adversity.  It  is  the  medium  which  God  employs 
to  constrain  us  to  flee  for  refuge  to  him  alone.  Without 
this  voice  which  addresses  itself  to  every  one  of  ub,  we 
should  soon  forget  himf  especially  amid  the  hustle  of  cities, 
where  so  many  fleeting  interests  clash  with  those  which 
are  eternal,  and  where  so  many  secondary  causes  make  us 
forget  the  first. 

As  to  the  evils  of  society  they  form  no  part  of  the  plan 
of  feature;  but  these  very  evils  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  another  order  of  things.:  for,  is  it  natural  to  imagine, 
that  the  Being  just,  and  good,  who  has  disposed  every  thing 
on  the  earth  for  the  happiness  of  man,  will  permit  him  to 
be  deprived  of  it  with  impunity  f  Will  he  do  nothing  in 
behalf  of  the  virtuous  and  unfortunate  man,  whose  study  it 
has  been  to  please  him,  when  he  has  Loaded  with  bles&ingi 
so  many  miscreant  who  abuse  theni?  After  having  dis- 
played a  gratuitous  bounty,  will  he  fail  in  executing  neces- 
sary justice! 

"But,"  we  are  told,  "every  thing  dies  with  us,  We 
must  believe  our  own  experience;  we  were  nothing  before 
we  were  born ;  we  shall  hv  nothing  when  we  are  dead." 
]  adopt  this  analogy;  but  if  I  take  my  point  of  comparison 
from  the  moment  when  I  was  nothing,  and  when  I  first 
came  into  existence,  what  becomes  of  this  argument  ?     la 
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a  positive  proof  much  stronger  than  all  the  negative 
in  the  world?  From  the  unknown  past  you  draw 
isions  concerning  an  unknown  future,  in  order  to 
tuate  the  nothingness  of  mau ;  and  I,  for  iny  part; 
e  my  consequence  from  the  present  which  1  know, 
future  which  I  do  not  know,  to  convince  myself  of 
ire  existence.  I  presume  on  a  future  goodness  and 
%  from  the  instances  of  goodness  and  justice  which  I 
tee  diffused  over  the  universe, 
tides,  if  we  have,  in  our  present  state,  nothing  more 
the  desire  and  the  presentiment  of  a  future  state,  and 
one  ever  returned  to  give  us  information  concerning 
j  reason  is,  because  a  more  sensible  proof  is  not  con- 
t  with  the  nature  of  our  life  on  earth.  The  evidence 
is  point  must  involve  the  same  difficulties  as  that  of 
cistence  of  God.  Were  we  assured  by  some  evident 
nstration  that  a  world  to  come  exists  for  us,  I  am 
ided  that  all  the  pursuits  of  this  world  would,  from 
nstant  be  abandoned.  This  prospect  of  divine  felicity 
I  throw  us,  even  here  below  into  a  lethargic  rapture. 
>llect  that,  on  my  return  to  France  in  a  vessel  which 
een  on  a  voyage  to  India,  as  soon  as  the  sailors  per- 
distinguished  the  land  of  their  native  country,  most 
;m  became  incapable  of  attending  to  the  business  of 
lip.  Some  looked  steadfastly  at  it,  unable  to  take  off 
eyes ;  others  dressed  themselves  in  their  best  clothes, 
Ihey  had  been  that  moment  going  on  shore ;  some 
I  to  themselves  and  others  wept.  As  we  approached, 
sorder  of  their  minds  increased.  As  they  had  been 
t  some  years,  there  was  no  end  of  their  admiration  of 
rdure  of  the  hills,  of  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  even 
«ks  on  the  shore,  covered  with  sea-weed  and  mosses, 
all  these  objects  had  been  perfectly  new  to  them, 
hurch-steeples  of  the  villages  in  which  they  were 
which  they  distinguished  at  a  distance  up  the  coun 
id  named  one  after  the  other,  filled  them  with  de  :gnt 
then  the  vessel  entered  the  port,  and  they  bcti?le 
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their  friends,  their  fathers,  their  mothers,  their  wives  an 
children,  stretching  out  their  amis  towards  them,  weepu 
and  calling  them  by  their  names,  it  was  impossible  to  keen 
a  single  man  on  board ;  they  all  sprung  on  shore,  and  it 
became  necessary,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  port,  to 
employ  another  set  of  mariners  to  work  the  ship  into  her 
moorings* 

What  then,  would  be  the  case,  were  we  indulged  witJi 
in  actual  view  of  that  celestial  country,  inhabited  by  those 
who  we#e  most  dear  to  us,  and  who  alone  are  worthy  of 
our  highest  affection*  All  the  laborious  and  vain  solid 
tudes  of  this  life  wouM  be  at  an  cud.  The  passage  froa. 
one  world  to  the  oilier  being  in  every  man's  power,  the 
barrier  would  quickly  be  overleaped:  but  Nature  has  in- 
volved it  in  obscurity,  and  has  planted  doubt  and  terror 
to  guard  the  pass. 

It  would  appear,  say  some,  that  the  idea  of  the  humor- 
*a]it  v  of  i he  soul  could  only  have  arisen  from  the  speculation 
or  men  of  genius,  who,  contemplating  the  combination  o( 
the  universe,  and  the  connection  which  present  seen 
have  with  those  which  preceded  them,  have  thence  co 
eluded  the  existence  of  a  necessary  connection  with  fut 
nty:  or,  that  this  idea  of  immortality  was  introduced  by  le 
lalors  into  polished  societies,  as  a  distant  hope  tending  to  cg 
sole  mankind  for  their  political  injustice*  But  if  this  we 
the  c**e,  how  could  it  have  found  its  way  in  the  midst  of 
deserts  into  the  head  of  the  negro,  the  Caruib,  the  Pat  ago- 
nian,  the  Tartar  ¥  How  could  it  have  been  diffused  alike 
in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  in  Lapland ;  in  the 
voluptuous  regions  of  Asia,  and  in  the  rude  climes  of  North 
America,  among  the  natives  of  Paris  and  those  of  the  New 
Hebrides?  How  have  so  many  nations,  separated  by  vast 
jeas,  so  different  in  manners  and  in  language,  unanimously 
adopted  one  and  the  same  opinion,  white  they  frequently 
affect,  from  national  animosity  a  deviation  from  the  mo 
trivial  custom  of  their  neighbors?  AH  of  them  believe  i 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.     Whence  could  they 
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derived  an  opinion  so  positively  contradicted  by  their  daily 
experience  ?  They  see  their  friends  die  every  day,  but  the 
day  never  comes  when  they  behold  them  appear  again. 
In  vain  do  they  carry  food  to  their  tombs,  in  vain  do  they 
suspend,  weeping  from  the  neighboring  trees,  the  objects 
which  they  hold  most  dear ;  neither  these  testimonies  of 
inconsolable  friendship,  nor  the  vows  of  conjugal  affection, 
challenged  by  their  afflicted  mates,  nor  the  cries  of  their 
children*  bathing  with  their  tears  the  turf  which  covers 
their  relics,  are  able  to  recal  them  from  the  land  of  spirits. 
What  do  those  expect  for  themselves  from  another  life  who 
express  all  this  unavailing  regret?  There  is  no  prospect 
so  contrary  to  the  interest  of  most  men :  for  some,  having 
lived  by  violence  or  by  fraud,  have  reason  to  apprehend 
future  punishments ;  others  having  been  oppressed  in  this 
world,  are  led  to  fear  least  the  life  to  come  should  be  ruled 
by  the  same  destiny  as  that  which  they  must  shortly  leave. 
Can  it  be  asserted  that  it  is  pride  which  perishes  this 
opinion  in  their  bosoms  f  Is  it  pride  that  induces 
wretched  negro  in  our  colonies  to  hang  himself  in  th 
hope  of  returning  to  his  own  country,  where  slavery  must 
again  await  him  ?  Other  nations,  as  the  natives  of  Ota- 
heite,  confine  the  hope  of  this  immortality  to  the  renewal 
of  a  life  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  they  have  already 
led.  Ah !  the  passions  present  to  man  different  plans  of 
felicity :  and  the  miseries  of  his  existence  and  the  illumi- 
nation of  his  reason  would  long  ago  have  destroyed  lib 
happiness,  had  not  the  hope  of  a  future  life  been,  in  his 
bosom  the  result  of  a  natural  sentiment. 

But  why  is  man  the  only  one  of  all  animals  subjected 
to  other  evils  besides  those  of  Nature?  Why  has  he  been 
abandoned  to  himself,  since  he  is  so  liable  to  go  astray  ? 
He  must  be  the  victim  of  some  malignant  Being. 

It  is  the  province  of  Religion  to  take  us  up  where  we 
ire  left  by  philosophy.  The  nature  of  our  evils  discloses 
their  origin*  If  man  renders  himself  unhappy,  it  is  because 
at  would  himself  be  the  arbiter  of  his  felicity.     Man  w 
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god  io  a  state  of  exile.  The  reign  of  Saturn,  the 
age,  Pandora's  box,  from  which  issued  every  evil 
nothing  but  hope  remained  at  the  bottom,  and  a  t 
allegories  of  a  similar  nature  diffused  over  all  the 
of  the  globe,  attest  the  happiness  and  fell  of  the 
men. 

But  there  is  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  < 
testimonies ;  we  carry  within  ourselves  the  most 
tionable  evidence.  The  beauties  of  Nature  attest 
istence  of  a  God,  and  the  miseries  of  man  confi 
truths  of  religion.  Not  a  single  animal  exists  but 
lodged,  clothed,  fed  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  with 
and  almost  without  labor.  Man  alone,  from  his  vei 
is  overwhelmed  with  calamity.  In  the  first  pla 
born  quite  naked,  and  with  so  little  instinct,  tha 
mother  who  bore  him  were  not  to  rear  him  for 
years;  he  would  perish  of  hunger,  of  heat,  or  of  col 
knows  nothing,  but  from  the  experience  of  his 
They  are  under  the  necessity  of  providing  for  him 
ing,  of  making  his  clothes,  and  preparing  his  food 
for  eight  or  ten  years.  Whatever  praises  may  ha 
lavished  on  certain  countries  for  their  fecundity 
mildness  of  their  climate,  I  know  of  none,  in  whi 
sistence  of  the  simplest  kind  may  be  procured  1 
without  labor,  or  anxiety.  In  India  he  must  ha* 
to  shelter  him  from  the  heat,  the  rain  and  insects ; 
cultivate  rice,  weed  it,  thresh  it,  shell  it  and  dress  it 
banana,  the  most  useful  of  all  the  vegetables  of  tl 
gions,  requires  to  be  watered  and  surrounded  witli 
to  secure  it  at  night  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasti 
gazines  must  likewise  be  constructed  for  the  pre* 
of  provisions,  during  the  season  when  the  earth  p 
nothing.  When  man  has  thus  collected  around 
that  is  necessary  to  a  life  of  tranquillity  and  comfc 
bition,  jealousy,  avarice,  gluttony,  incontinence,  or 
take  possession  of  his  heart  He  almost  always  ] 
the  victim  of  hit  own  passions.    To  have  sunk  thu 
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rel  of  beasts  man  must  undoubtedly  have  attempted 
e  himself  to  an  equality  with  the  Deity, 
etched  mortals  ?  seek  your  happiness  in  virtue,  and 
ill  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  Nature.  Despise 
/ain  knowledge,  and  those  prejudices  which  have 
>ted  the  earth  and  which  every  age  destroys  in  its 

Love  the  laws  which  are  eternal.  Your  destiny 
abandoned  to  chance  nor  to  malignant  spirits.  Cal. 
id  the  times,  the  recollection  of  which  is  still  fresh 
I  all  nations;  tlie  animals  every  where  found  the 
i  of  supporting  life,  man  alone  was  destitute  of  foody 
thing,  of  instinct  Divine  wisdom  left  him  to  him- 
o  order  to  bring  him  back  to  God.  She  scattered 
lewiDgs  over  the  whole  earth,  that,  to  collect  them, 
ght  explore  every  region,  that  he  might  unfold  his 
i  by  the  inspection  of  her  works,  and  that  he  might 
le  enamoured  of  her  from  a  sense  of  her  benefits. 
laced  between  herself  and  him  innocent  pleasures, 
nting  discoveries,  pure  joys  and  endless  hopes,  to  lead 
>  hernelf,  step  by  step  by  the  path  of  knowledge  and 
ppiness.  She  placed  on  each  side  of  his  way  fear, 
>r,  remorse,  pain,  and  all  the  ills  of  life,  as  barriers 
vetit  his  deviating  from  it  and  losing  himself.  Thus 
her  scatters  fruit  on  the  ground  to  teach  her  child  to 

she  keeps  at  a  little  distance,  she  smiles,  she  holds 
t  arms ;  but  if  he  happens  to  fall,  she  flies  to  his  as- 
ie,  she  dries  his  tears  and  comforts  him.  In  the  same 
;r  Providence  affords  relief  to  man  by  a  thousand  ex- 
inary  means  which  she  employs  to  supply  his  wants 
would  have  become  of  him  in  the  earliest  ages,  if 
id  abandoned  him  to  his  reason  when  still  unaided 
»  experience?  Where  did  he  find  the  grain,  which 
iffords  nourishment  to  so  many  nations,  and  which 
.rth,  teeming  spontaneously  with  every  other  species 
etable  production,  no  where  exhibits  ?  Who  taught 
griculture,  an  art  so  simple  that  the  most  stupid  of 
iud  is  capable  of  learning  it,  and  so  sublime  that  the 
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most  intelligent  of  animals  cannot  practise  it  ? 
scarcely  any  animal  but  what  subsists  upon  vegetx 
what  has  daily  experience  of  their  reproduction, 
ploys,  in  quest  of  those  adapted  to  it,  more  com 
loan  would  be  necessary  for  sowing  them.  But 
did  man  himself  subsist  before  au  Isis  or  a  Ceres 
to  him  this  blessing  of  heaven  ?  Who  shewed  hj 
beginning  of  the  world,  the  first  fruits  of  the  ore 
persed  in  the  forests,  and  the  alimentary  roots  < 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  ?  Must  he  not  hav< 
thousand  times  of  hunger,  before  he  had  collecte 
cient  quantity  for  his  subsistence,  or  of  poison  I 
had  learned  to  select,  or  of  fatigue  and  restlesstie 
he  had  formed  around  his  habitation  grass-plots  and 
This  art,  the  image  of  creation,  was  reserved  onlj 
being  on  whom  was  stamped  the  impression  of  tl 
If  man  when  he  issued  from  the  hands  of  his  crei 
been  left  by  Providence  to  himself,  what  would 
Come  of  him?  Could  he  have  said  to  the  regions  • 
before  him:  "Ye  unknown  forests,  show  me  t 
destined  to  be  my  portion.  Open,  thou  earth,  am 
to  me  in  thy  roots  my  allotted  aliments !  Ye  p 
which  my  life  depends,  manifest  yourselves  to 
supply  the  want  of  that  instinct  which  Nature  hi 
me !  Could  he  have  had  recourse,  in  his  distrc 
compassion  of  brutes,  and  have  said  to  the  coi 
perishing  of  hunger :  u  Receive  me  into  the  numb 
children,  and  let  me  partake  of  the  produce  of  01 
superfluous  teats  ?"  When  the  breath  of  the  no 
made  him  shiver  with  cold,  did  the  wild  goat  and  1 
sheep  •run  to  him  to  warm  him  with  their  fleeces? 
wandering  without  a  protection  and  a  retreat,  he 
night  the  howling  of  wild  beasts  demanding  tl 
did  he  supplicate  the  generous  dog  and  say  to  hi 
my  defender,  and  I  will  make  thee  my  slave?"  M 
have  subjected  to  his  authority  so  many  animals,  v 
im  no  need  of  him,  who  surpassed  him  in  cunning, 
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1  strength,  if  the  hand,  which  notwithstanding  the  fall, 
destined  him  for  empire,  had  not  bowed  their  heads  to 
.3  )»  will? 

'**     How  has  it  been  possible  for  him  with  a  reason  less 
"'  fallible  than  their  instinct,  to  raise  himself  up  to  the  very 
"  J*  ikies,  to  measure  the  courses  of  the  stars,  to  traverse  oceans, 
to  command  the  lightning,  to  imitate  most  of  the  produc- 
^  tions  and  phenomena  of  Nature?     These  things  now  fill 
*^  ui  with  astonishment;  but  I  am  much  more  astonished 
~\,  that  a  sense  of  the  Deity  should  have  spoken  to  his  heart, 
^**  long  before  the  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Nature  had 
V   perfected  his  understanding.     Behold  him  in  a  savage 
date,  in  perpetual  war  with  the  elements,  with  ferocious 
*_    beasts,  with  his  fellow-creatures,  with  himself,  frequently 
~7   reduced  to  a  servitude  which  no  animal  could  endure;  and 
"^    he  it  the  only  being  that  manifests,  eveu  in  the  depth  of 
*T    ansery,  the  character  of  infiuity  and  a  solicitude  for  immor- 
tality.    He  erects  trophies,  he  engraves  his  exploits  on 
(be   bark   of  trees;  he  celebrates  funeral  obsequies,  he 
reverences  the  ashes  of  his  ancestors  from  whom  he  has 
received  such  a  fatal  bequest     He  is  incessantly  agitated 
by  the  passions  of  love  or  revenge:  when  he  is  not  the 
victim  of  his  fellow-men,  he  is  their  tyrant:  and  he  alone 
knows  that  justice  and  goodness  govern  the  world  and 
that  virtue  exalts  man  to  heaven.     He  receives  from  his 
cradle  110  present  from  Nature,  no  soft  fleece,  no  plumage, 
no  protection,  no  tool  for  a  life  so  painful  and  laborious; 
sad  he  is  the  only  being  that  invites  the  Gods  to  his  birth, 
to  his  nuptials  and  to  his  funeral  ceremonies.     However 
be  may  have  been  led  astray   by  extravagant  opinions, 
when  he  is  overtaken  by  any  unexpected  burst  of  joy  or 
grief,  his  soul  by  an  involuntary  movement,  takes  refuge 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Deity.    "Ah!  my  God!"  he  exclaims, 
raising  towards  heaven  is  suppliant  hands  and  eyes  bathed 
with  tears  looking  there  for  a  father.     Ah!  the  wants  o( 
man  attest  the  Providence  of  a  supreme  being.     He  has 
made  man  feeble  and  ignorant,  only  that  he  may  support 
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himself  on  hi*  strength,  and  enlighten  himself 
wisdom;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  ch 
malignant  spirits  rule  over  a  world  where  ever) 
concurs  to  destroy  a  creature  so  miserable,  his  pr 
tion,  his  enjoyments  and  his  empire  prove,  that  ii 
age,  a  beneficent  God  has  been  the  friend  and  the 
tor  of  human  life. 


STUDY  IX. 


OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THE  MTTHODS  OF  OUR  REA8C 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OK  Ol  K  SCIENCES. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this  work  I  display 
immensity  of  the  Study  of  Nature.  I  there  propo* 
plans  to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  order  whi 
has  established  in  all  the  kingdoms;  but  checked 
incapacity,  I  could  not  presume  to  promise  any  thin 
than  to  trace  that  which  exists  in  the  vegetable 
However,  before  I  proceeded  to  establish  new  pri 
on  this  subject,  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  tc 
the  prejudices  which  the  world  and  our  sciences  thet 
might  have  diffused  over  Nature  in  the  minds 
readers.  I  have,  therefore,  stated,  the  benefits  co 
by  Providence  on  the  age  in  which  we  live,  a 
objections  which  have  been  raised  against  it 
replied  to  these  objections  in  the  same  order  in  w 
stated  them,  pointing  out,  as  I  proceeded,  the  woi 
harmony  prevailing  in  the  distribution  of  the  globe, 
doned,  as  some  imagine  to  the  simple  laws  of  moti 
of  chance:  I  have  presented  a  new  theory  of  the 
of  the  tides,  of  the  motion  of  the  eaxtiv  m  the  e&Ugl 
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of  tke  universal  deluge.  I  shall  now  attack,  in  my  turn, 
the  methods  of  our  reason  and  the  elements  of  our  sciences. 
before  I  lay  down  some  principles  which  may  point  out  to 
lis  a  path  leading  infallibly  to  Truth. 

If,  however,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  and  particularly 
in  this  article,  I  attack  our  natural  sciences,  it  is  only  so 
fair  as  system  is  concerned;  1  do  them  justice  on  the  score 
of  observation.  Besides,  1  entertain  a  high  respect  for 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  their  cultivation.  I  know 
nothing  in  the  world  more  deserving  of  esteem,  after  the 
rirtuous  man,  than  the  man  of  science;  if  it  be  possible  to 
teparate  the  sciences  from  virtue.  What  sacrifices  and 
privations  does  not  the  study  of  them  require!  While  the 
herd  of  mankind  is  acquiring  riches  and  honors  by  agri- 
culture, commerce,  navigation  and  the  arts,  very  often  those 
who  have  cleared  the  way  for  them,  have  lived  in  penury, 
disregarded  by  their  contemporaries.  The  man  of  science, 
like  the  torch,  illumines  all  around  him  and  remains  him- 
telf  in  obscurity.  1  have  not,  then,  attacked  either  men 
of  science  whom  1  respect,  or  the  sciences  which  have 
been  the  consolation  of  my  life:  but,  had  time  permitted 
roe,  1  would  have  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  with  our 
methods  and  our  systems.  They  have  plunged  us  into 
such  a  number  of  absurd  opinions  in  every  branch  of 
science,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  to  affirm,  that  our  libra- 
ries at  this  day  contain  more  of  error  than  of  information 
Nay  I  would  lay  any  wager,  that  were  a  blind  man  intro- 
duced into  the  natioual  library,  and  suffered  to  take  out 
any  book  at  random,  the  first  page  of  that  book  which  he 
should  chance  to  open  would  contain  an  error.  How 
many  probabilities  should  I  not  have  in  my  favor,  among 
the  romance-writers,  poets,  mythologists,  historians  pane- 
gyrists, moralists,  and  natural  philosphers  of  past  times  and 
the  metaphysicians  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries!  There 
b  indeed  a  very  simple  method  to  check  the  evil  which 
their  opinions  might  produce;  it  is,  to  place  all  the  books 
vrhich  contradict  themselves  beside  each  other;  and  as 
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they  are  almost  innumerable  in  every  walk  of  lite 
the  result  of  human  knowledge  would  be  reduced 
to  nothing. 

It  is  our  methods  that  lead  us  astray.  To  suco 
the  search  of  truth,  we  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to 
from  all  passion;  and  yet  our  passions  are  excitec 
our  very  infancy,  and  they  are  the  first  agents  to  g 
improper  bias  to  our  reason.  "Make  your  fortti 
the  maxim  laid  down  as  the  fundamental  basis 
actions  and  of  our  opinions.  The  consequence  of 
that  we  no  longer  discover  any  thing  but  what  ha 
relation  to  this  desire.  Even  natural  truths  van  is] 
our  sight,  because  we  contemplate  Nature  only  in  ms 
or  in  books.  To  produce  a  belief  in  God,  it  is  net 
that  some  person  of  importance  should  assure  us  tha 
is  one.  If  Fenelon  tells  us  so  we  believe  it,  because 
Ion  was  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  an  arch  I 
a  man  of  quality  and  addressed  by  the  title  of  My 
We  are  fully  convinced  of  the  existence  of  God  I 
arguments  of  Fenelon,  because  his  credit  reflects  sc 
ourselves.  I  mean  not,  however,  to  affirm,  that  his 
does  not  give  some  degree  of  authority  to  his  denn 
tious,  but  no  farther  than  as  it  is  connected  with  hii 
tation  and  his  fortune;  for  were  we  to  meet  with  th 
virtue  in  a  shoe-black,  it  would  dwindle  away  to  n 
in  our  eyes.  In  vain  would  such  a  one  produce  pr 
the  existence  of  God,  stronger  than  all  the  speculati 
philosophy,  in  a  life  subject  to  contempt,  hardship,  p< 
exhibiting  uniform  probity  and  fortitude,  and  in  a  j 
resignation  to  the  will  of  the  supreme  being;  these 
monies  so  positive  are  of  no  weight  with  us;  we 
them  of  no  importance  but  when  they  acquire  cell 
Let  some  emperor  adopt  the  philosophy  of  this  o 
man,  his  maxims  will  be  praised  in  every  book  and  < 
in  every  thesis:  the  author's  portrait  will  be  engrave 
his  bust,  in  plaister  of  Paris  will  decorate  every  chi 
piece:  he  will  be  another  Epictetua,  Scranta*  <* 
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Jtootseau.  But  if  an  age  arrive,  in  which  should  arise 
■en  possessing  as  high  reputation  as  these,  honored  by 
powerful  princes,  who  have  reason  to  wish  that  there  was 
so  God,  and  who,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  such  princes 
should  deny  his  existence;  from  the  same  effect  of  our 
education  which  caused  us  to  believe  in  God  on  the  faith 
of  a  Fenelon,  au  Epictetus,  a  J.  J.  Rousseau,  we  should 
reuouuee  our  belief,  on  the  faith  of  men  of  equal  reputa- 
tion and  besides  so  much  nearer  to  us.  Such  is  the 
afluence  of  our  education;  it  disposes  us  alike  to  preach 
the  Gospel  or  the  Corau,  according  as  our  interest  is  con- 
cerned. 
Hence  arose  that  maxim  so  universal  and  so  pernicious 
*:  Prima  vrvere  deinde  philosophari ;  "To  live  first  and  to 
^  ask  wisdom  afterwards."  Every  man  who  is  not  ready 
^  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  obtain  wisdom  is  not  worthy  of 
\  knowing  her.  The  sentiment  of  Juvenal  is  much  more 
K    jast: 

Sammom  creHe  nefas  vitam  prseferre  pudori, 
Kt  propter  vitam,  vivendi  perdere  causas. 

"Think  it  the  blackest  of  crimes  to  prefer  life  to  honor, 
aud  for  the  sake  of  life  to  sacrifice  that  which  renders  it 
desirable." 

I  say  nothing  of  other  prejudices  which  oppose  the 
investigation  of  truth,  such  as  those  of  ambition,  which 
stimulate  each  of  us  to  distinguish  himself;  and  1his  can 
scarcely  be  done  but  by  two  ways,  either  by  subverting 
maxims  the  most  true  and  the  most  firmly  established,  in 
order  to  substitute  our  own  in  their  stead;  or  by  endea- 
vouring to  please  all  parties  and  reconciling  the  most 
contradictory  opinions:  which  conduct,  in  either  case, 
multiplies  to  infinity  the  ramifications  of  error.  Truth 
has,  besides,  a  multitude  of  other  obstacles  to  encounter 
on  the  part  of  powerful  men  who  derive  advantage *from 
error.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  which  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  weakness  of  our  reason  aud  shall  examine 
tlu:tr  influence  on  the  branches  of  the  science  of  Nature* 
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It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  most  of  the  laws  wc 
assigned  to  Nature,  have  been  deduced  from  our  wet 
aud  others  from  our  pride.  I  shall  state  a  few  inart 
at  random,  from  among  those  which  we  consider, 
most  certain.  We  have  conceived,  for  example,  tl 
sun  must  be  in  the  centre  of  the  planets,  to  direc 
motion,  because  we  are  obliged  to  place  ourselves 
centre  of  our  concerns  to  keep  an  eye  over  them, 
in  the  celestial  spheres,  the  centre  naturally  belongs 
most  considerable  bodies,  how  happens  it  that  Satu 
Jupiter,  which  far  surpass  our  globe  in  magnitude, 
be  at  the  extremity  of  our  vortex? 

As  the  shortest  way  occasions  the  least  fatigue,  w 
likewise  concluded,  that  this  must  be  the  plan  a 
by  Nature.  Accordingly,  to  spare  the  sun  a  joui 
ninety  millions  of  leagues,  which  he  would  be  c 
every  day  to  perforin  in  order  to  give  us  light,  w 
made  the  earth  turn  round  on  its  axis.  It  may  be  8 
if  the  earth  revolves  round  itself,  there  must  be  I 
difference  in  the  space  traversed  by  two  cannon-ball 
at  the  same  time,  one  eastward  and  the  other  west 
for  the  first  proceeds  with  the  motion  of  the  eartl 
the  second  goes  in  an  opposite  direction.  While  fcx 
in  the  air,  and  flying  from  each  other,  at  the  rate 
thousand  fathoms  in  a  minute,  the  earth,  during  tha 
minute,  is  outflying  the  first  and  removing  from  the  f 
with  a  velocity  which  moves  it  along  at  the  rate  of  i 
thousand  fathoms;  which  must  carry  the  ball  flying 
west,  twenty- two  fathoms  forward,  and  that  disc! 
towards  the  east,  ten  thousand  fathoms  backward 
the  point  of  their  departure. 

I  once  submitted  this  objection  to  an  able  astro 
who  almost  considered  it  as  an  affront.  He  i 
according  to  the  custom  of  our  doctors,  that  it  ha 
made  long  ago  and  answered.  At  length,  when  I  in 
him  to  have  compassion  on  my  ignorance,  and  to  g 
tome  solution,  he  mentioned  the  pretended  experir 
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t  ball  dropped  from  the  mast-head  of  a  ship  under  sail, 
•nd  which,  notwithstanding  the  progressive  motion  of  the 
ressel,  falls  on  the  deck  close  to  the  mast.     "  In  like  man- 
ner," he  continued,  "the  earth  carries  along  the  two  balls 
in  its  rotary  motion.     If  they  were  discharged  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  they  would  fall  on  the  very  spot  from 
which  they  set  out."     As  axioms  cost  nothing,  and  serve 
to  cut  short  al1  kinds  of  difficulties,  he  added  the  following: 
aThe  motion  of  a  large  body  absorbs  that  of  a  small  one." 
"  If  this  axiom  be  true,"  replied  I,  "  the  ball  dropped  from 
the  mast-head  of  a  ship  under  sail,  should  not  fall  close  at 
the  foot  of  the  mast ;  its  motion  ought  to  be  absorbed,  not 
by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  but  by  that  of  the  earth,  which 
is  a  much  greater  body.     It  ought  to  obey  only  the  direc- 
tion   of  gravity ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  earth  ought 
to  absorb  the  motion  of  the  ball  discharged  toward  the 
east,  and  force  it  back  into  the  cannon  from  which  it  issued. 
I  was  unwilling  to  push  this  difficulty  any  farther;  but 
I  remained,  as  has  frequently  been  the  case,  after  the  most 
luminous  solutions  of  our  schools,  still  more  perplexed  than 
before.      I  began  to  doubt  the  truth  not  only  of  a  system 
and   of  an  experiment,   but  what  is  worse,  of  an  axiom 
Not  that  I  reject  our  planetary  system,  such  as  it  is  given 
us;  but  I  submit  to  it  for  the  reason  which  probably  sug- 
gested   it ;   because  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  weakness  of 
my  body  and  of  my  mind.     I  think,  indeed,  that  the  ror 
tation  of  the  earth  saves  the  sun  every  day  a  prodigious 
journey;   but  in  other  respects  I  cannot,  by  any  means, 
think   that  this  is  the  system  of  Nature,  and  that  she  has 
revealed  the  causes  of  the  motion  of  the  stars  to  men  who 
are  ignorant  how  the  movement  of  their  own  fingers  is 
effected. 

I  have  subjoined  some  favther  probabilities  in  favor  o. 
the  sun's  motion  round  the  earth.  "  The  astronomers  of 
Greenwich,"  says  the  Courier  de  VEurope,  Friday,  May 
the  4th,  1781,  "having  discovered  that  a  star  of  Taurus 
has  a  declination  of  two  minutes  every  twenty-four  hours. 
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which  star  not  being  nebulous,  and  having  no  train,  < 
ue  considered  as  a  comet,  have  communicated  their  i 
nations  to  the  astronomers  of  Paris,  who  have  found 
accurate.  M.  Messier  is  to  make  a  report  on  the  w 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  their  next  meeting/?" 
If  the  stars  are  suns,  here  then  is  a  sun  which  « 
and  that  motion  must  be  a  presumption  in  favor  ■ 
motion  of  ours. 

It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  presumed  that  thi 
is  stationary,  for  this  reason,  that  the  distance  betwc 
stars  never  changes  with  respect  to  us,  which  it  n< 
rily  must,  in  a  very  perceptible  manner,  if,  as  it  is  aa 
we  traversed  annually  a  circle  in  the  heavens  one  hi 
and  ninety-two  millions  of  miles  in  diameter;  fo 
space  so  vast  we  should  approach  nearer  to  som 
remove  farther  from  others- 
One  hundred  and  ninety-two  millions  of  miles  di 
we  are  told,  to  a  point  in  the  heavens,  when  compt 
the  distance  of  the  stars.     I  doubt  the  truth  of  thii 
tion.     The  sun,  which  is  a  million  times  larger  111 
earth,  has  an  apparent  diameter  of  only  six  inches 
distance  of  ninety-six  millions  of  miles  from  us. 
distance  reduces  a  body  so  immense  to  a  diameter  sc 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  one  hundred  and  nine 
millions  of  miles  would  diminish  it  much  more,  aud 
it  perhaps  to  the  magnitude  of  a  star ;  and  it  is  not 
bable,  that  on  being  thus  diminished,  if  we  wer 
removed  to  double  that  distance,  it  would  entirely 
pear.     How  then,  does  it  happen,  that  when  th 
approaches  so  much  nearer  to  the  stars,  or  rem 
much  farther  from  them,  in  performing  its  annua) 
none  of  these  stars  increases  or  diminishes  in  sis 
respect  to  it? 

The  following  additional  observations  will  tend  t< 
at  least,  that  the  stars  have  movements  peculiar  t< 
selves.     The  ancient  astronomers  observed  in  the 
the  whale  a  star  which  varied  much  \u  its  appea 
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imes  it  appeared  for  three  months  together,  souie- 
during  a  still  longer  interval ;  sometimes  it  seemed 
,  and  sometimes  smaller.  The  time  of  its  appearance 
'regular.  The  same  astronomers  relate,  that  they  saw 
-  star  in  the  heart  of  the  Swan,  which  disappeared 
time  to  time.  In  1600,  it  was  equal  to  a  star  of  the 
magnitude,  it  gradually  diminished,  and  at  length 
leared.  M.  Cassini  perceived  it  in  1655.  It  continued 
sing  five  years  successively ;  it  then  began  to  dimi- 
and  was  not  seen  again.  In  1670  a  new  star  was 
ered  near  the  head  of  the  Swan.  It  was  observed 
ther  Anselm,  a  Carthusian  friar,  and  by  several  as- 
ners.  It  disappeared,  and  again  became  visible  in 
From  that  period  it  was  not  seen  again  till  1709, 
i  1713  it  totally  disappeared. 

ese  examples  demonstrate  that  the  stars  not  only  have 
is,  but  that  they  describe  curves  very  different  from 
rcles  and  the  ellipses  which  we  have  assigned  to  the 
lal  bodies.  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  among  their 
nents  the  same  variety  as  among  those  of  several 
»  on  the  earth,  and  that  there  are  stars  which  describe 
ds,  spirals  aud  many  other  curves  of  which  we  hav 

•  much  as  an  idea. 

tail  say  no  more  on  this  subject  lest  it  should  appear 
[  was  better  informed  respecting  the  affairs  of  the 
ns,  than  of  those  which  are  much  nearer  to  us.  I 
o  other  design  than  to  state  here  my  doubts  and  my 
tnce.  If  the  stars  are  suns,  there  must  then  be  suns 
tion,  and  ours  may  surely  move  as  well  as  they.* 

ov  leave  the  reader  to  reflect  on  the  total  disappearance  o. 
tars.  The  ancients  observed  seven  stars  in  the  Pleiades;  six 
e  now  visible.  The  seventh  disappeared  at  the  siege  ot"  Troy. 
lys  it  was  so  deeply  affected  with  the  fate  ot  that  unfortunate 
»,  from  grief  to  cover  its  face  with  its  hand.  I  find  in  the 
f  Job,  a  curious  passage  which  seenik  to  predict  the  disappear 
It  is  chap.  38,  v.  31.  Numquid  conjutigere  valeHs  micante* 
PWtadas,  aut  gyrum  Arcturi  poteris  dixsipare  t    Wilt  thou  be 

*  join  together  the  brilliant  stars  of  the  Pleiades,  or  to  turn 
ar  from  its  coarse  f  Such  is  the  purport  of  the  translation  o/ 
aitre  de  Saci.    If,  however,  1  may  be  allowed  to  hazard  id 
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It  is  thus  that  our  general  maxims  become  sources  of; 
error ;  for  we  never  fail  to  charge  with  disorder  whatever 
seems  destitute  of  our  pretended  order.  That  which  i 
have  already  quoted,  namely,  that  Nature,  iu  her  operations, 
takes  the  shortest  way  has  filled  our  physics  with  a  nut 
titude  of  false  ideas.  There  is  nothing,  however,  which 
experience  more  positively  contradicts.  Nature  commandi 
the  currents  of  rivers  to  meander  through  the  land,  instead 
of  flowing  in  a  straight  line :  she  causes  the  veins  to  make 
large  circuits  in  the  human  body,  and  has  even  perforated 
certain  bones,  expressly  that  some  of  the  principal  ooei 
might,  pass  through  the  iuterior  of  members  to  prevent 
their  being  exposed  to  injury  from  external  percussion! 
Lastly,  she  expands  a  mushroom  in  a  night,  and  takes  t 
century  to  bring  an  oak  to  perfection.  Nature  rarely  takes 
the  shortest  way,  but  she  always  chuses  that  which  is 
most  suitable  to  her  purpose. 

This  rage  for  generalizing  has  generated,  in  every  branch 
of  science,  an  infinite  number  of  maxims  sentences,  adages, 
which  are  perpetually  contradicting  each  other.  Accord* 
ing  to  one  of  our  maxims  a  man  of  genius  catches  every 
thing  at  a  glance  and  executes  all  with  a  single  law.  For 
my  part,  I  consider  this  sublime  method  of  observing  and 
of  executing  as  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  weakness 
of  the  human  mind.  Men  cannot  proceed  with  confidence 
but  where  there  is  only  one  single  path.  When  several 
present  themselves,  he  becomes  perplexed,  and  is  at  a  loss 
which  to  chuse ;  that  he  may  make  sure  of  not  deviating,  be 
admits  but  one  of  them  to  be  right,  and  when  he  has  once 
entered,  pride  prevents  him  from  receding.  The  author 
of  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  embracing  in  his  infinite  intet 
ligence  all  the  spheres  of  beings,  proceeds  to  their  produc- 
tion by  laws  as  various  as  his  own  inexhaustible  concep* 

pinion  after  that  learned  man,  I  should  give  a  different  significatiot 
b  the  conclusion  of  this  passage.  Gyrum  Arcturi  dissipare,  means, 
i  conceive,  to  dissipate  the  attraction  of  the  arctic  pole.  I  shall  herl 
repeat  what  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  book  of  Job  is  repler 
iwhed  with  the  most  piofuund  knowledge  of  Nature 
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(ions,  in  order  to  attain  one  single  end,  which  is  their 
general  good.  Whatever  contempt  philosophers  may 
entertain  for  final  causes,  it  is  such  only  that  he  permits 
us  to  kaow.  All  the  rest  he  has  concealed  from  us,  and 
tt  is  well  worthy  of  remark  (hat  the  only  end  which  he 
discloses  to  our  understanding  is  the  same  that  he  holds 
forth  to  our  virtues. 

One  of  our  most  usual  methods,  when  we  seize  any  effect 
in  Nature,  is  first  to  dwell  upon  it  from  weakness,  and  then 
to  deduce  from  it  a  universal  principle  out  of  vanity.  If 
afterwards  we  can  find  means,  and  that  is  not  difficult,  to 
apply  to  it  a  geomterical  theorem,  a  triangle,  an  equation, 
if  it  be  but  an  a  X  b  this  is  suriicient  to  render  it  venerable 
for  ever.  It  was  thus  that  in  the  last  century  everything 
was  explained  by  the  corpuscular  philosophy,  because  it 
had  been  discovered  that  certain  bodies  were  formed  by 
intus-susception,  or  by  the  aggregation  of  parts.  A  season- 
ing of  algebra  added  to  it,  gave  it  so  much  the  more  dig- 
nity, as  most  of  the  reasouers  of  those  times  understood 
nothing  of  the  matter.  But  as  this  philosophy  was  not 
well  endowed,  its  duration  was  not  long.  At  the  present 
day  we  do  not  even  mention  the  names  of  a  multitude  of 
learned  and  illustrious  characters,  whom  all  Europe  was 
at  that  time  covering  with  laurels. 

Others,  having  found  that  the  air  had  pressure,  set  to 
work  with  every  kind  of  machine,  to  prove  that  it  possessed 
gravity.  Our  books  have  referred  every  thing  to  the 
weight  of  the  air,  vegetation,  the  temperament  of  man,  di- 
gestion, the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  ascension  of  fluids 
and  other  phenomena.  They  found  themselves,  it  is  true, 
a  little  embarrassed  by  capillary  tubes,  in  which  water 
ascends  independently  of  the  action  of  the  air.  But  an 
explanation  was  found  for  this  likewise,  and  in  the  style 
of  certain  writers,  woe  betide  those  who  cannot  under- 
stand it.  Others  applied  themselves  to  the  examination  of 
its  elasticity,  and  by  this  quality  of  the  air  have  explained 
equally  well  all  the  operations  of  Nature.     Each  cried  out 
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in  his  turn :  the  veil  is  removed  ;  we  have  caught  her  in 
the  tact.  But  did  not  the  savage  when  walking  against 
the  wind,  know  that  the  air  possesses  both  gravity  and 
elasticity  V  Did  he  not  avail  himself  of  both  these  qualities 
in  the  management  of  his  canoe  when  under  sail  ?  I  do 
not  object  to  the  application  of  natural  effects,  ace  irately 
calculated  and  ascertained,  to  the  necessities  of  life,  bat  in 
general  they  are  employed  to  regulate  the  operations  of 
Nature  and  not  her  own. 

Others  again  find  it  much  more  convenient  to  explain 
the  system  of  the  universe  without  deducing  from  it  any 
consequence.  They  assign  to  it  laws  which  have  such 
accuracy  and  precision,  that  they  leave  divine  providence 
nothing  to  do.  They  represent  God  as  a  geometrician  or 
a  mechanic  who  amuses  himself  with  making  spheres 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  setting  them  in  motion.  They 
pay  no  attention  to  harmonies  and  other  intelligent  causes. 
Though  the  accuracy  of  their  observations  may  do  them 
honor,  their  results  are  very  far  from  being  satisfactory. 
Their  manner  of  reasoning  concerning  Nature  resembles 
that  of  a  savage,  who,  observing  in  one  of  our  cities  the 
motion  of  the  hand  of  a  public  clock,  and  taking  notice 
that  when  it  arrived  at  certain  points  on  the  hour-plate, 
the  bells  fall  a  ringing,  the  people  issue  from  the  houses, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  put  in  motion,  should 
imagine  that  a  clock  is  the  principle  of  all  the  occupations 
of  Europeans.  This  is  the  defect  which  may  be  imputed 
to  most  of  the  sciences,  which,  without  consulting  the  end 
of  the  operations  of  Nature,  study  only  the  means.  The 
astronomer  contemplates  only  the  courses  of  the  stars, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the  relations  which  they 
have  with  the  seasons.  The  chemist,  having  discovered 
in  the  aggregations  of  bodies,  particles,  such  as  salts,  which 
mutually  assimilate,  sees  nothing  but  salts  as  the  principal 
and  as  the  end.  Algebra  having  been  invented  to  facili- 
tate calculation,  has  been  converted  into  a  science  which 
calculates  only  imaginary  magnitudes,  and  proposes  to  it* 
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■elf  nothing  but  theorems  inapplicable  to  the  necessities  of 
life. 

From  all  this  have  resulted  au  infinite  multitude  of  dis- 
orders of  greater  magnitude  than  I  am  able  to  express. 
The  riew  of  Nature,  which,  to  nations  the  most  savage, 
suggests  not  only  the  idea  of  a  God,  but  that  of  an  infinity 
of  gods,  presents  to  our  philosophers  the  idea  of  furnaces, 
of  spheres,  of  stills  and  of  crystallizations.  The  Naiads, 
the  Fauns,  Apollo,  Neptune,  Jupiter,  at  least,  impressed 
the  ancients  with  some  respect  for  the  works  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  likewise  attached  them  to  their  country  by  a 
sentiment  of  religion.  But  our  machines  destroy  the  har- 
monies of  Nature  and  of  society.  To  us  the  former  is  no- 
thing but  a  gloomy  theatre,  composed  of  levers,  pulleyp, 
weights  and  springs,  and  the  latter  merely  a  school  for 
disputation.  These  systems,  we  are  told  afford  exercise  to 
the  mind.  It  may  be  so ;  but  do  they  not  mislead  the 
understanding?  Do  they  not  corrupt  the  heart?  While 
the  head  is  establishing  principles,  the  heart  is  deducing 
consequences.  If  every  thing  is  the  work  of  powers  des- 
titute of  intelligence,  of  attractions,  fermentations,  the  play 
of  the  fibres  and  masses,  we  must  submit  to  their  laws, 
like  all  other  bodies.  Women  and  children  deduce  these 
conclusions.  What,  then,  becomes  of  virtue?  We  must 
obey,  we  are  told,  the  laws  of  Nature.  So  then  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  gravity,  we  must  sit  down  and  not  stir! 
Nature  speaks  to  us  with  an  hundred  thousand  voices. 
And  which  of  these  instructs  how  to  act?  Shall  we  re- 
gulate our  lives  by  the  example  of  the  fishes,  the  quadru- 
peds, the  plants,  or  even  of  the  celestial  bodies? 

There  are  on  the  contrary  metaphysicians,  who,  regard- 
less of  every  law  of  physics,  explain  to  you  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  world  with  abstract  ideas.  But  what  prove? 
that  their  system  is  not  the  system  of  Nature,  is  this,  that< 
with  their  materials  and  their  method,  it  is  extremely  easy 
to  overturn  their  order,  and  with  very  little  trouble  to 
form  one  totally  different      This  gives  rise  to  a  reflection 
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calculated  to  humble  in  the  dust  all  the  pride  oi 
understanding,  namely,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  g 
man,  so  far  from  being  able  to  construct  a  world, 
capable  of  putting  in  motion  a  single  grain  of  sane 
There  are  others  who  consider  the  state  in  wl 
live  as  a  state  of  ruin  and  punishment.  They  t 
;onformably  to  the  sacred  authorities,  that  this  eat 
existed  with  other  harmonies.  I  admit  all  that  si 
says  ou  this  subject,  but  not  the  explanations  of  c 
tators.  Such  is  the  weakness  of  our  uuderstandii 
we  cannot  conceive  or  imagine  any  thing  beyon 
Nature  actually  exhibits  to  us.  They  are  therefore 
mistaken,  when  they  tell  us,  for  example,  that  w 
earth  was  in  a  state  of  perfection,  the  sun  was  coj 
at  the  equator;  that  the  days  and  nights  were  equ 
there  was  a  perpetual  spring;  that  the  surface  of  the 
was  smooth  and  level,  &c.  Were  the  sun  const 
the  equator,  I  doubt  whether  a  single  spot  of  tfe 
would  be  habitable.  In  the  first  place,  the  torr 
would  be  burnt  up  by  his  fervent  heat,  as  we  have 
demonstrated;  the  two  frigid  zones  would  exten 
farther  than  they  do  at  present;  the  temperate  zone 
be  at  least  as  cold  towards  their  middle,  as  they  ar 
vernal  equinox,  and  this  temperature  would  prevc 
of  the  fruits  from  coming  to  maturity.  I  know  no 
spring  would  be,  but  if  it  were  perpetual  in  any  < 
never  could  autumn  exist  there  likewise.  The  eas 
be  still  worse  were  there  neither  rocks  nor  moun 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  /or  not  a  river  or  streai 
then  flow  upon  the  earth.  There  would  be  neithei 
nor  reflection  to  the  north  to  cherish  the  germin 
plants,  and  there  would  be  neither  shade  nor  hun 
preserve  them  from  the  heat.  These  admirable  i 
ments  actually  exist  in  Finland,  in  Sweden,  in  Spits 
and  in  all  the  northern  regions,  which  have  the  moi 
the  higher  the  latitude  under  which  they  lie:  and 
found  in  like  manner,  in  the  AutVUes,  \u  VYv^  Ute  ol 
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and  in  all  the  islands  and  countries  situated  between  the 
tropics,  the  face  of  which  is  covered  over  with  rocks,  es- 
pecially towards  the  Line,  in  Ethiopia,  whose  territory 
Nature  has  overspread  with  vast,  lofty  rocks,  almost  per- 
pendicular, forming  around  them  deep  vallies,  shady  and 
cool.  Thus,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  refute  our 
pretended  plans  of  perfection,  it  is  sufficient  to  admit 
them. 

There  are  other  men  of  science,  on  the  contrary,  who 
never  deviate  from  their  track,  and  who  refuse  to  see  any 
thing  beyond  it,  however  rich  it  may  be  in  facts :  such 
are  the  botanists.  They  have  observed  several  parts  in 
plants,  and  they  are  wholly  employed  in  collecting  and 
arranging  them  according  to  the  number  of  these  parts, 
without  taking*  the  trouble  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  any  thing  farther.  When  they  have  classed  them 
in  their  heads  and  in  their  herbals,  into  umbellated,  rosi- 
form  and  tubulous,  with  the  number  of  their  stamina;  if 
to  this  they  are  able  to  affix  a  few  Greek  names,  they 
fancy  themselves  possessed  of  the  whole  system  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

Others  among  them,  indeed,  go  somewhat,  farther.  They 
study  the  principles  of  plants,  and  to  attain  this  object  they 
pound  them  in  mortars  or  decompose  them  in  stills.  When 
the  operation  is  finished,  they  shew  you  salts,  otJs,  earths, 
and  tell  you,  these  are  the  principles  of  such  and  such  a 
plant.  For  my  part,  I  no  more  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  shew  the  principles  of  a  plant  in  a  phial,  than  those  of 
a  wolf,  or  a  sheep  in  a  stew-pan.  I  respect  the  mysterious 
operations  of  chemistry,  but  when  it  acts  upon  vegetables, 
it  destroys  them.  I  shall  quote  the  opinion  which  an  able 
physician  has  pronounced  on  his  own  experiments,  I  meau 
Dr.  J.  B.  Chomel  in  the  preliminary  discourse  to  his  use- 
ful abridgment  of  the  history  of  common  plants.  "Nearly 
two  thousand  analyses  of  different  plants,"  says  he,  "  made 
by  the  chemists  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  have 
taught  us  nothing,  unless  it  be  this,  that  from  all  vegetable* 
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may  be  extracted  a  certain  quantity  of  acid  liquors, 
or  less  essential  or  fetid  oil,  fixed  salt,  volatile  or  coo 
insipid  phlegm,  and  earth;  and  they  frequently  < 
nearly  the  same  principles,  and  in  the  same  quantity, 
plants  whose  qualities  are  extremely  different  Thu 
very  tedious  and  very  troublesome  operation  has  b 
useless  attempt  to  discover  the  effects  of  plants,  an 
served  only  to  undeceive  us  respecting  the  prejudice 
might  have  been  entertained  in  favor  of  such  anal 
He  adds,  that  the  celebrated  chemist  Homberg,  h 
sown  the  seeds  of  the  same  plants  in  two  boxes 
with  earth  impregnated  with  a  strong  alkaline  ley,  < 
which  was  afterwards  watered  with  common  wate 
the  other  with  water  in  which  nitre  had  been  disa 
the  plants  yielded  nearly  the  same  principjes.  Here 
our  systematic  science  is  completely  overturned;  fo 
incapable  of  discovering  the  essential  qualities  of  j 
either  by  their  composition,  or  by  their  de- com  posit 
Many  other  errors  relative  to  the  laws  of  their  expi 
and  fecundation  have  been  adopted.  The  ancients 
vered  in  many  plants  males  and  females,  and  a  fee  urn 
by  means  of  the  emanations  of  the  seminal  powder, 
the  date-tree.  We  have  applied  this  law  to  the  ' 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  embraces,  indeed,  a  very 
compass:  but  how  many  vegetables  are  propagati 
slips,  by  suckers,  by  creeping  shoots,  by  the  extremi 
their  branches!  Here  are  then,  in  the  same  kin 
teveral  modes  of  re-production.  Nevertheless,  whe 
do  not  perceive  in  Nature  the  law  we  have  once  ad 
in  our  book,  we  ascribe  it  to  some  deviation  on  her 
We  have  only  one  thread,  and  when  it  breaks,  we  im 
tl.at  the  system  of  the  universe  is  on  the  point  of  dii 
tiou.  The  supreme  intelligence  disappears  from  I 
our  eyes,  as  soon  as  our  own  is  a  little  disturbed.  I, 
ever,  entertain  no  doubt,  that  the  author  of  Natur 
established  Jaws  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  now  so 
**/Jy  studied,  which  are  stIU  unknown  to  n&     \  wvw 
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ooservatton  on  this  subject,  which  I  submit  to  the  experi- 
eoce  of  my  readers. 

Having  transplanted,  in  the  month  of  February,  1783, 
some  plants  of  the  common  violet  which  had  begun  to 
push  out  small  buds  for  flowers,  this  transplantation 
checked  their  development  in  a  very  extraordinary  man- 
ner. These  small  buds  never  flowered,  but  their  ovary 
having  swelled,  attained  the  usual  size,  and  changed  into 
a  capsule  filled  with  seeds,  without  exhibiting  either  inter- 
nally or  externally  either  petal,  anther,  stigma,  or  any  part 
whatever  of  the  flower.  I  only  perceived  in  the  growing 
buds  which  I  opened,  the  parts  which  have  composed  the 
flower,  withered  within  the  calix.  I  sowed  their  seed 
which  had  not  been  fecundated,  but  it  never  came  up. 
This  experiment  is  favorable  to  the  Linnaen  system  in  one 
respect,  but  deviates  from  it  in  another,  as  it  demonstrates 
that  a  plant  may  produce  fruit  without  flowering. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  physical 
laws  are  subordinate  to  the  laws  of  utility,  that  is,  for 
example,  the  laws  of  vegetation  are  subordinate  to  the  pre- 
servation of  sensible  beings,  for  which  they  were  made. 
Accordingly,  though  the  flowering  of  my  violet  was  inter- 
rupted, this  did  not  prevent  the  production  of  ils  seed,  for 
subsistence  of  some  animal  whose  food  it  is.  For  this 
reason,  the  most  useful  plants,  as  the  gramineous,  are  those 
which  have  the  greatest  variety  of  methods  of  reproducing 
themselves.  If  Nature  had  confined  herself  with  regard 
to  them  to  the  law  of  flowering,  they  would  not  multiply 
when  pastured  upon  by  animals  which  are  incessantly 
cropping  their  summits.  The  same  is  the  case  with  those* 
that  grow  along  the  shores,  such  as  reeds,  and  aquatic 
trees,  as  willows,  alders,  poplars,  osiers,  mangroves,  whei 
the  waters  overflow,  bury  them  in  the  sand,  or  uproot 
them,  which  very  frequently  happens.  The  shores  won  id 
remain  destitute  of  verdure,  if  the  vegetables  which  grow 
there  did  not  possess  the  faculty  of  reproduction  by  mean* 
of  their  own  shoots.     The  case  is  different  with  the  tree» 
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of  the  tnimiAirins,  as  the  palm,  the  fir,  the  cedar,  the  larch, 
the  pine,  which  are  not  exposed  to  the  same  accidents  aid 
cannot  be  propagated  by  slips.  If  you  only  cut  off  the 
summit  of  a  palm-tree,  it  dies. 

We  find  the  same  laws  of  adaption  in  the  generation  of 
animals,  to  which  we  ascribe  uncertainty  as  soon  as  m 
discover  any  variation,  or  which  we  approximate  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom  by  imaginary  relations  when  we  per* 
ceive  in  them  effects  common  to  both.  Thus,  for  example, 
if  some  of  our  insects  are  vivaparous  in  summer,  it  is  be? 
cause  their  young  find  at  that  season  the  temperature  aid 
food  adapted  to  them,  as  soon  as  they  come  into  the  world  J 
and  if  they  are  oviparous  in  autumn,  it  is  because  the 
offspring  of  these  delicate  insects  could  not  survive  the 
winter  if  they  were  not  inclosed  in  eggs.  For  similar 
reasons,  if  you  tear  off  the  claw  of  a  crab  or  a  lobster,  Hi 
place  is  supplied  by  another,  which  grows  out  of  its  body 
as  a  branch  from  a  tree.  Not  this  animals  re-production 
is  the  effect  of  any  mechanical  analogy  between  the  two 
kingdoms;  but  these  animals  being  destined  to  live  on  the 
shores,  among  the  rocks,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
agitation  of  the  waves,  Nature  has  given  them  the  faculty 
of  re-producing  the  limb  liable  to  be  injured  or  broken  off 
by  the  rolling  of  rocky  substances,  as  she  has  bestowed  on 
vegetables  which  grow  on  the  shores,  the  power  of  re- 
production by  shoots,  because  they  are  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  being  overturned  by  the  inundation  of  the  waters. 

Medicine  has  deduced  a  [multitude  of  errors  from  the 
apparent  analogies  of  the  kingdoms  of  Nature.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  examine  the  progress  of  its  studies  to  be  satisfied 
that  they  are  extremely  suspicious.  It  seeks  the  opera- 
tion of  the  soul  in  the  corpse,  and  the  functions  of  life  in 
the  lethargy  of  death.  If  it  perceives  any  valuable  pro- 
perty in  a  vegetable,  it  extols  it  as  an  universal  remedy. 
Listen  to  these  aphorisms.  Plants  are  useful  to  life;  hence 
it  concludes  that  a  man  may  live  on  a  vegetable  diet  fa 
ages.     It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  books,  discourse! 
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*nd  eulogies  which  have  been  written  on  the  virtues  of 
plants.  Multitudes  of  patients,  nevertheless,  die  with  their 
stomachs  full  of  these  wonderful  simples.  Not  that  1  deny 
the  efficacy  of  their  qualities  when  judiciously  applied,  but 
1  absolutely  reject  the  reasonings  which  attempt  to  connect 
the  duration  of  human  life  with  the  use  of  a  vegetable  diet 
The  life  of  man  is  the  result  of  all  the  moral  harmonies, 
and  depends  much  more  on  sobriety,  temperance  and  other 
virtues  than  on  the  nature  of  aliments.  Do  the  animals 
which  live  entirely  on  plants  attain  only  the  age  of  man  ? 
The  deer  and  chamois,  which  feed  on  the  excellent  herbs 
of  Switzerland,  ought  never  to  die;  yet  their  lives  are  but 
short.  The  flies  which  suck  the  nectar  of  their  flowers 
likewise  die,  and  several  of  their  species  in  the  space  of 
one  year.  Every  kind  of  animal  has  a  term  fixed  for  its 
life  and  a  regimen  peculiar  to  itself;  man  alone  is  permit- 
ted to  use  every  variety  of  aliment  The  Tartar  lives  on 
raw  horse  flesh,  the  Dutchman  on  fish,  this  nation  on  roots 
and  that  on  a  milk  diet,  and  in  all  countries  you  meet 
with  old  people.  Vice  alone  and  mental  uneasiness 
shorten  human  life:  and  I  am  pursuaded  that  the  moral 
affections  have  such  an  extensive  influence  over  man,  that 
there  is  not  a  single  disease  but  what  owes  its  origin  to 
them. 

Hear  what  Socrates  thought  of  the  systematic  philosophy 
of  his  age,  for  in  all  ages  she  has  abandoned  herself  to  the 
same  extravagancies.  "He  did  not  amuse  himself,"  says 
Xenophon,  "with  disquisitions  on  the  secrets  of  Nature, 
nor  with  investigating,  in  what  manner,  that  which  the 
sophists  call  the  world  was  created,  nor  what  mighty 
power  governs  the  celestial  bodies.  He  exposed,  on  the 
contrary,  the  folly  of  those  who  addict  themselves  to  such 
coy  teui  plat  ions,  and  asked,  if  it  was  after  having  acquired 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  human  things  that  they  undertook 
to  pry  into  those  which  are  divine,  or  if  they  thought  it  an 
argument  of  their  wisdom  to  neglect  what  was  within 
their  reach,  in  order  to  grasp  at  objects  above  them.     H 
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was  likewise  astonished  thai  they  did  not  perceit 
impossibility  of  man's  comprehending  all  these  wot 
since  those  who  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  the 
intimate  acquaintance  with  those  subjects  maim* 
opinions  diametrically  opposite,  and  agree  together  n 
ter  than  madmen.  For  as  among  madmen  some  at 
daunted  at  the  prospect  of  the  most  terrible  <talai 
and  others  are  affrighted  where  there  is  not  hadi 
danger,  so,  among  philosophers,  some  have  ^ssertec 
there  is  no  action  which  may  not  be  performed  in  p 
nor  any  word  which  may  not  be  spoken  openly  in  th 
of  the  whole  world;  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  t 
the  necessity  of  shunning  the  society  of  men  and 
drawing  into  perpetual  solitude:  some  have  despise* 
temples  and  the  altars  and  decried  the  worship  c 
Gods;  others  have  been  so  superstitious  as  to  adore  , 
stones  and  irrational  animals.  And  as  to  the  scien 
natural  things,  some  have  acknowledged  but  one  i 
being,  others  have  admitted  an  infinite  number: 
have  insisted  that  all  things  are  in  a  state  of  per] 
motion,  and  others  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mi 
some  have  asserted  that  the  world  is  filled  with  inct 
generations  and  corruptions,  and  others  maintain 
nothing  is  either  generated  or  destroyed.  He  lik 
said,  that  he  wished  to  be  informed  by  those  people, 
ther  they  entertained  the  hope  of  being  ever  able  to  r 
to  practice  what  they  taught:  as  those  who  are  acqui 
with  an  art  can  exercise  it  when  they  please,  eitfcw 
their  private  emolument  or  for  the  benefit  of  their  fri 
and  whether  they  likewise  imagined,  that,  after  h 
discovered  the  causes  of  every  thing  that  exists, 
should  have  it  in  their  power  to  produce  wind  and 
and  dispose  of  times  and  seasons  according  to  their  i 
sities;  or  if  they  were  contented  with  the  mere  knovi 
of  those  things  without  any  expectation  or  adva 
mm  them." 
Not  that  Socrates  was  \macqusiYftYe&  \*'\W  ^Utow 
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ind  studied  her  thoroughly ;  but  he  had  ceased  to  in  ves- 
icate causes  that  he  might  admire  their  results.  No  one 
Hid  2ver  collected  more  observations  on  this  subject  than 
ie  had  done,  and  he  frequently  employed  them  in  his 
onversations  on  divine  Providence. 

Nature  presents  to  us  on  every  side  nothing  but  harmo- 
ies  and  adaptions  to  our  necessities,  and  still  we  obsti- 
ately  persist  in  vain  efforts  to  discover  the  causes  she 
mploys,  as  if  we  wish  to  rob  her  of  the  secret  of  her 
ower.  We  are  not  even  acquainted  with  the  most  com- 
100  principles  which  she  has  placed  in  our  hands  and 
nder  our  feet  Earth,  water;  air  and  fire  are  elements, 
e  say.  But  under  what  form  must  earth  appear  in  order 
>  be  an  element  ?  That  stratum,  called  mould,  humus, 
hicb,  almost  every  where  covers  it,  and  which  serves  as 

basis  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  a  compound  of  9" 
inds  of  substances,  marl,  sand,  clay,  vegetables.  Is  it  the 
ind  that  constitutes  its  elementary  part  ?  Sand  appears 
t  be  nothing  more  than  fragments  of  rock.  Is  it  Ihe  rock 
ten,  that  is  an  element?  But  the  rock  appears  in  its 
irn  to  be  an  aggregation  of  sand,  as  we  observe  in  the 
asses  of  free-stone.  Which  of  the  two,  sand  or  rock  was 
ie  principle  of  the  other,  and  preceded  it  in  the  formation 
'  the  globe  ?  When  we  have  obtained  information  on 
lis  particular,  what  ground  shall  we  have  gained?  There 
e  rocks  formed  of  all  kinds  of  aggregations:  granite  is 
imposed  of  grains,  marbles  and  calcareous  stones  of  the 
iste  of  shells  and  madrepores.  There  are  likewise  banks 
'  sand  composed  of  the  wreck  of  all  these  stones :  I  have 
en  sand  of  crystal.  Shell-fish  which  seem  to  throw  some 
ght  on  the  nature  of  calcareous  stone,  by  no  means  indi- 
ite  the  primitive  origin  of  that  substance,  for  they  them- 
lves  form  their  shells  of  its  particles  floating  in  the  sea. 
he  difficulties  increase,  when  we  attempt  to  explain  the 
rotation  of  so  many  bodies,  that  issue  from  the  earth  and 
•e  nourished  by  it.  In  vain  we  call  to  our  aid  analogies, 
isi  nutations,   combinations  homogeneous  and   heteroge- 

voi.  11.  E 
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neous.     Is  it  not  strange,  that  so  many  thousands  of  q 
of  vegetables,  resinous,  oily,  elastic,  soft  and  combui 
should  differ  entirely  from  the  rugged  and  stony  soil  i 
produces  them  ?   The  Siamese  philosophers  are  uiMJ 
embarrassment  on  this  subject,  for  they  admit,  in  Nat 
fifth  element,  which  is  wood.     But  this  supplement 
capable  of  forwarding  them  much;  for  it  is  still 
astonishing  that  animal  matter  should  be  formed  of 
table  matter,  than  that  this  last  should  be  formed  of 
How  can  it  acquire  sense,  life  and  passions  f     The] 
recourse,  it  is  true  to  the  intervention  of  the  sun's  f 
But  how  can  the  sun  be  the  cause  of  any  moral  afft 
or  if  you  like  the  phrase  better,  of  any  passion  in  at 
when  we  do  not  see  him  exercise  a  disposing  indue 
the  component  parts  of  plants?    For  example,  his  g 
effect  is  to  dry  up  humidity.     How  then  does  it  I 
that,  in  a  peach  exposed  to  his  action  the  pulp  on  tl 
side  should  be  melting  and  the  stone  within  shot 
hard ;  while  the  very  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  i 
the  cocoa-tree,  which   internally  is  filled  with  mi 
externally  is  clothed  with  a  shell  as  hard  as  stone? 
has  the  sun  any  more  influence  on  the  mechanical  coi 
tion  of  animals ;  their  interior  parts  which  are  m< 
pregnated  with  humors,  with  blood  and  with  marro 
frequently  the  hardest,  as  the  teeth  and  the  bona 
the  parts  most  exposed  to  the  action  of  his  heal  an 
extremely  soft,  as  hair,  feathers,  the  flesh  and  th 
Farther,  how  does  it  happen,  that  there  is  so  little  a 
between  plants  tender,  ligneous,  liable  to  putrefactic 
the  earth  which  produces  them ;  and  between  the 
and  madrepores  of  stone  which  form  banks  so  ex 
betweeii  the  tropics,  and  the  sea- water  in  which  tl 
formed?     Apparently  the  reverse  should  have  be 
case ;  the  water  ought  to  have  produced  soft  plant 
the  earth  solid  plants.     If  things  have  been  thus  o 
there  is  doubtless  more  than  one  reason  for  it:  but 
/  caa  discern  a  tolerably  $oo&  otve.    \\.\&\h\a,  that  i 
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malogies  existed,  the  two  elements  would  in  a  short  time 
le  uninhabitable;  they  would  soon  be  overwhelmed  b) 
heir  own  vegetation.  The  sea  would  be  capable  of  break- 
ng  madrepores  of  wood,  and  the  air  of  dissolving  forests 
f  stone. 

The  same  doubts  might  be  started  concerning  the  nature 
f  water.  That  element,  we  alledge,  is  composed  of  small 
lobules  which  roll  over  one  another:  it  is  to  the  spherical 
>rm  of  its  elements  that  its  fluidity  must  be  ascribed.  But 
•  it  consists  of  globules,  there  must  be  between  them  iu- 
snrals  and  vacuities,  without  which  they  would  not  be 
jsceptible  of  motion.  Why  then  is  water  incompres- 
Me?  If  you  compress  it  strongly  in  a  tube,  it  will  force 
s  way  through  the  pores,  if  it  be  of  gold,  and  will  burst 
,  if  of  iron.  Employ  what  efforts  you  please,  you  will 
ot  be  able  to  reduce  it  to  a  smaller  volume.  But  so  far 
t>m  being  acquainted  with  the  form  of  its  component 
arts,  we  know  not  even  that  of  the  combined  whole. 
toes  it  consist  in  being  expanded  into  invisible  vapors  in 
le  air  like  dew,  or  collected  into  fogs  in  the  clouds,  or 
onsolidated  into  masses  in  ice,  or  finally  in  being  fluid  as 
i  rivers?  Fluidity,  we  say,  is  one  of  its  principal  charac- 
;rs.  Yes,  because  we  drink  it  in  that  state,  and  because, 
nder  this  relation,  it  interests  us  the  most.  We  determine 
lis  principal  character,  as  we  do  that  of  all  the  objects  of 
iature,  by  the  reason  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
tat  is,  by  our  principal  want;  but  this  very  character 
j pears  to  be  foreign  to  it,  for  it  owes  its  fluidity  only  to 
ie  action  of  heat:  deprive  it  of  that  and  it  is  converted 
to  ice.  It  would  be  very  singular,  if,  notwithstanding 
ir  fundamental  definitions,  the  natural  state  of  water  was 
>  be  solid,  and  the  natural  state  of  earth  was  to  be  fluid; 
jd  this  must  actually  be  the  case  if  water  owes  its  fluidity 
ily  to  heat,  and  if  earth  is  nothing  more  than  an  aggre- 
ition  of  sands  combined  with  various  kinds  of  glues,  and 
traded  to  one  common  centre  by  the  general  action  of 
ravity. 
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The  elementary  qualities  of  the  air  are  not  more  ei 
be  determined.  Air,  we  say,  is  an  elastic  body ;  w| 
is  inclosed  in  grains  of  gun-powder,  the  action  of  fii 
lates  it  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  communicate  to  it  the  p 
of  forcing  an  iron  ball  to  a  prodigious  distance.  But 
with  all  this  elasticity,  could  it  be  compressed  into  g 
of  a  crumbling  powder  ?  If  you  even  put  any  liquid  n 
in  fermentation  into  a  flask,  a  thousand  times  more  ail 
be  disengaged  from  it  than  you  could  inclose  in  the, 
without  breaking  it  How  could  this  air  be  confii 
a  substance  soft  and  fluid,  without  setting  itself  at  1 
by  its  own  action  ?  The  air  charged  with  vapors,  ^i 
{her  say,  possesses  a  refractive  power.  The  farthi 
advance  to  the  north,  the  more  elevated  the  sun  a| 
over  the  horizon,  above  the  place  which  he  actually 
pies  in  the  heavens.  The  Dutch  who  wintered  in 
in  Nova  Zembla,  after  a  night  of  several  months  sa 
sun  appear  again  a  fortnight  earlier  than  they  exp 
All  this  is  very  well.  But  if  vapors  render  tl 
refractive,  why  is  there  neither  aurora,  nor  twiligfc 
any  durable  refraction  of  light  between  the  tropics 
on  the  sea  itself,  from  which  such  quantities  of  vap< 
exhaled  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  that  the  horizon  is 
times  enveloped  by  them  in  fog. 

It  is  not  vapors  that  refract  light,  says  another  p 
)>her,  but  cold,  for  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere 
so  great  at  the  end  of  summer  as  at  the  end  of  win 
the  autumnal  as  at  the  vernal  equinox. 

I  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  observation;  yet,  afu 
hot  days  in  summer,  there  is  refraction  in  the  no: 
well  as  in  our  temperate  climates,  and  there  is  none  h 
the  tropics:  the  cold,  therefore,  does  not  appear  tc 
be  the  mechanical  cause  of  refraction,  but  it  is  th 
cause  of  it  This  wonderful  multiplication  of  light, 
increases  in  the  atmosphere  in  proportion  to  the  i 
ness  of  the  cold,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  consequence 
tame  law,  that  causes  the  moon  to  ^aaa  VsAo  Wxa  vw 
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n  tftt  asm  forsakes  them,  and  to  shine  during  tile 
s  of  our  pole,  while  the  ton  is  below  the  horizon  ? 
ye  it  of  whatever  species  it  may,  is  warm.  These 
harmonies  are  not  in  the  nature  ci  the  elements, 
will  of  him  who  has  adapted  them  to  the  neces- 
>nsible  beings.  •  *       .*« 

eseuta  to  us  phenomena  still  more  ineomprehe*- 
the  first  place,  is  fire  matter  ?  Matter,  according 
initkms  of  philosophy,  is  that  which  may  be  di- 
.  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  Fire  can  be  divided 
irpendicular  length.  You  will  never  be  able  to 
ame,  or  a  ray  of  the  sun  in  its  horizontal  breadth, 
i  is  a  matter  divisible  only  in  two'  dimensions, 
t  has  ho  gravity,  for  it  continually  ascends,  nor 
r  it  descends  and  penetrates  bodies  be  they  ever 
Fire  is  contained,'  we  are  told,  in  all  bodies;  but, 
of  such  a  devouring  nature,  why  does  it  not  con- 
in?  How  can  it  remain  in  water  without  being 
led?  These  difficulties,  and  several  others,  led 
o  believe  that  fire  is  not  an  element,  but  a  certain 
itter  set  in  motion.  Friction  and  collision,  it  is 
t  fire  from  various  bodies.  But  how  happens  it 
nd  water,  though  ever  so  much  agitated,  never 
?  Why  does  water  become  cold  with  motion, 
s  fluidity  is  owing  entirely  to  its  being  impreg- 
h  fire  ?  Wherefore,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  all 
ions,  does  that  of  fire  continue  in  a  constant  state 
ation,  instead  of  being  checked?  All  bodies  lose 
on  by  communicating  it.  If  you  strike  several 
a  single  one,  the  motion  is  communicated  among 
ivided,  and  lost;  but  a  spark  of  fire  disengages 
*ce  of  wood  particles  of  fire,  or  of  subtile  matter 
ease,  which  are  contained  in  it,  and  the  whole 
n crease  their  rapidity  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  in- 
rest  in  one  vast  conflagration.  We  are  not  better 
i  with  its  negative  qualities.  Cold,  we  assert, 
sd  by  the  absence  of  heat;  but  if  cold  be  only  a 
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negative  quality,  why  has  it  positive  effects  ?  If  yoc 
into  water  a  bottle  of  frozen  wine,  as  I  have  seen 
oftener  than  once  in  Russia,  you  see  in  a  short  time,  i< 
inch  thick  cover  the  outside  of  the  bottle.  A  block  c 
cools  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it,  yet  dark 
which  is  the  negative  of  light,  diffuses  no  obscurity 
surrounding  light.  If  you  open  on  a  summer's  day,  a  g 
at  the  same  time  dark  and  cool,  the  surrounding  light 
not  be  in  the  least  affected  by  the  darkness  which  it 
tained,  but  the  warmth  of  the  adjacent  air  will  be  cons 
ably  diminished  by  the  cold  air  that  issues  from  it .  ; 
aware  I  may  be  told,  that  if  there  is  no  perceptible. o\ 
ration  in  the  first  case,  it  is  owing  to  the  extreme  rap 
of  the  light  which  replaces  the  darkness ;  but  this  n 
be  augmenting  the  difficulty,  instead  of  resolving  it, 
would  argue  a  supposition  that  darkness  has  liki 
positive  effects  which  we  have  not  time  to  observe. 

It  is,  however,  on  these  pretended  fundamental  pi 
pies  that  we  have  reared  most  of  the  systems  of  our  ph 
If  we  are  in  error  or  in  ignorance  at  the  point  from  vi 
we  set  out,  we  cannot  fail  very  soon  to  go  astray  o 
road ;  accordingly  it  is  incredible  with  what  facility, 
having  so  slightly  laid  down  our  principles,  we  i 
amends  for  it,  in  the  consequences,  with  vague  exprei 
and  contradictory  ideas. 

I  have  seen,  for  example,  the  formation  of  thunde 
plained  in  highly  esteemed  works  on  the  subject  of  nf 
philosophy.  Some  demonstrate  to  you  that  it  is  proc 
by  the  collision  of  two  clouds,  as  if  it  were  possib 
clouds  or  fogs  to  come  into  collision !  Others  tell 
that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  air,  dilated  by  the  sudden  in 
mation  of  the  sulphur  and  nitre  floating  in  the  atmosf 
But,  in  order  to  be  able  to  produce  such  dreadful  explo 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  the  ai 
confined  in  a  body,  which  made  some  resistance.  1 
set  Are  to  a  large  mass  of  gunpowder  exposed  to  the 
air,    no  explosion  takes  p\ace.     \  Vltvovi  ywfcl  tfea 
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explosion  of  thunder  has  been  imitated  in  the  experiment 
of  fulminating  powder;  but  the  materials  employed  for 
that  purpose  have  a  kind  of  tenacity.  They  experience 
from  the  iron  ladle  which  contains  them  a  resistance  agaiosi 
which  they  sometimes  act  with  such  violence  as  to  per- 
forate it.  After  all,  to  imitate  a  phenomenon  is  not  to  ex- 
plain it.  The  causes  assigned  for  the  other  effects  or 
thunder  are  equally  destitute  of  probability.  As  the  air  is 
ouod  to  be  cooler  after  a  thunder-storm,  the  nitre  diffused 
Jirough  the  atmosphere  is,  we  are  told,  the  cause  of  this ; 
but  was  not  the  same  nitre  there  before  the  explosion, 
when  we  were  almost  suffocated  with  heat  ?  Does  nitre 
liffuse  coolness  only  when  set  on  fire  ?  At  this  rate  out 
latteries  of  caunon  ought  to  become  glaciers  in  the  midst 
/  a  field  of  battle,  for  a  vast  quantity  of  nitre  is  consumed 
\>y  them ;  it  is  fouud  necessary,  however,  to  cool  them  with 
rinegar,  for  after  twenty  shots  have  been  fired  successively, 
t  is  impossible  you  can  keep  your  hand  applied  to  the 
pece.  The  flame  of  the  nitre,  though  momentary,  pene- 
trates the  metal  notwithstanding  its  solidity.  Their  heat 
nay  it  is  true,  likewise  be  occasioned  by  the  interior  con- 
vulsion of  their  parts.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  coolness  of 
he  air  after  a  thunder-storm  proceeds,  in  my  opinion,  from 
he  stratum  of  icy  air  which  surrounds  us,  at  the  elevation 
if  between  twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  fathoms,  and  which 
)eing  divided  and  dilated  at  its  base  by  the  fire  of  the 
iformy  clouds,  is  suddenly  discharged  into  our  atmosphere 
t  is  its  motion  that  determines  the  lightning  to  take  a  di- 
rction  contrary  to  its  nature  towards  the  earth.  It  like- 
wise produces  other  effects,  which  neither  time  nor  place 
lermit  me  to  unfold. 

It  was  asserted  in  the  last  century,  that  the  earth  was 
elongated  at  its  poles,  and  we  now  maintain  that  it  is  flat- 
ened  there.  I  shall  not,  at  present,  enter  into  an  examin- 
itioti  of  the  principles  whence  this  last  conclusion  has  been 
led  need,  and  the  observations  by  which  it  has  been  sup- 
XMrted.     The  flattening  of  the  earth  at  the  poles  has  been 
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accounted  for  by  a  centrifugal  force,  to  which  it*  t 
meat  in  the  heavens  has  likewise  been  ascribed ;  tfc 
i*i is  pretended  force,  which  has  swelled  out  the  dial 
of  the  earth  at  the  equator,  has  not  the  power  of  n 
even  a  straw  into  the  air.  The  flattening  of  the  ] 
hey  tell  us,  has  been  ascertained  by  the  measurenn 
two  degrees  of  the  earth,  made  at  a  great  expense,  o 
!  eru,  near  the  equator,  and  the  other  in  Lapland,  j 
vicinity  of  the  polar  circle.*  These  experiments  wei 
doubtedly  made  by  men  of  distinguished  knowledg 
talents ;  but  men  of  equal  abilities  and  celebrity  had  p 
upon  other  principles,  and  by  other  experiments,  thj 
earth  is  elongated  at  the  poles.  Cassini  estimates  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  the  length  which  the  axis  c 
earth  exceeds  its  diameters,  which  gives  to  each  of  its 
an  elevation  of  seventy-five  miles  above  the  circumft 
of  the  globe.  We  shall  certainly  adopt  the  opini 
that  illustrious  astronomer,  if  we  believe  the  evidei 
our  eyes ;  for  the  shadow  of  the  earth  appears  to  h 
at  its  poles  in  central  eclipses  of  the  moon,  as  was  obf 
by  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler.  These  names  are  iu 
selves  a  host. 

But  without  referring,  on  the  subject  of  natural  1 
to  the  authority  of  any  man,  we  may  conclude,  from  i 
analogies,  the  elongation  of  the  axis  of  the  earth.  J 
have  already  observed,  we  consider  the  two  hemisj 
as  two  mountains  whose  bases  are  at  the  equator,  th< 
mits  at  the  poles,  and  the  ocean  which  flows  alter 
from  one  of  its  summits,  as  a  great  river  descending 
a  mountain  ;  we  shall  have,  under  this  point  of  vie? 
jects  of  comparison  which  will  assist  us  to  determi 
point  of  elevation  from  which  the  ocean  sets  out,  1 
distance  of  the  place  where  it  terminates  its  course, 
the  summit  of  Chimborasso,  the  most  elevated  of  the 

♦  Hi*  evident  that  we  ought  to  conclude  from  those  very  n 
menu  that  the  earth  is  elongated  at  \\\e  \>o\e?,%  &«e  Uve  ex  pi 
of  the  plate  of  the  hemisphere,  aubjomed  \o  ftvafeg  VU  n<A.y 
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if  Peru,  from  which  issues  the  river  of  Amazons,  liaviu 
o  elevation  of  nearly  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  tim 
iver,  which  is  distant  from  it  in  a  straight  line  about 
wenty-six  degrees,  of*  six  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  we 
nay  thence  conclude  that  the  summit  of  the  pole  must 
te  elevated  above  the  circumference  of  the  earth  nearly 
ifteen  miles,  in  order  to  have  a  height  proportioned  to  the 
ourse  of  the  ocean,  which  extends  to  the  equator,  distant 
liuety  degrees,  or  two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
agues  in  a  direct  line. 

If  we  farther  consider  that  the  current  of  the  ocean  does 
ot  terminate  at  the  Line,  but  that,  when  it  descends  in 
nmrner  from  our  pole,  it  proceeds  beyond  the  Cape  of 
food  Hope,  to  the  eastern  extremities  of  Asia,  where  it 
>rms  the  current  there  denominated  the  western  monsoon, 
rbich  almost  encompasses  the  globe  under  the  equator,  we 
ball  be  under  the  necessity  of  assigning  to  the  pole  whence 
:  issues,  an  elevation  proportioned  to  the  space  which  it 
reverses,  and  of  at  least  tripling  the  above  elevation  in 
rder  to  give  its  waters  a  sufficient  declivity.  I  therefore 
st  it  down  at  forty-five  miles;  and  if  to  this  height  we 
dd  that  of  the  ices  which  are  there  accumulated,  the  pro- 
igious  pyramids  of  which,  reared  on  icy  mountains,  some- 
mes  have  one  third  of  the  elevation  of  the  heights  which 
ipport  them,  we  shall  find  that  the  pole  can  scarcely 
ave  a  less  elevation  than  the  seventy-five  miles  assigned 

>  it  by  Cassini. 

Obelisks  of  ice  ten  leagues  high  are  not  disproportioned 

>  the  centre  of  the  cupolas  of  ice  two  thousand  leagues  in 
iameter,  which  in  winter  cover  our  northern  hemisphere 
nd  which  have  likewise  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in 
be  month  of  February,  that  is  in  the  very  midsummer  of 
bat  hemisphere,  borders  as  elevated  as  promouteries,  and 
lftoa  circumference  of  at  least  three  thousand  leagues,  as 
ras  demonstrated  by  Captain  Cook,  who  sailed  round  it  in 
773  and  in  1774. 

The  analogy  which  I  establish  between    i.e  two  hernia- 
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pheres  ot  the  earth,  the  poles,  and  the  ocean  which) 
from  them,  and  two  mountains,  their  peaks,  and  thej 
which  there  have  their  sources,  is  conformable  <f 
harmonies  of  the  globe,  which  presents  a  great  numj) 
similar  harmonies  in  continents  and  in  most  of  the  it{ 
which  are  continents  in  miniature.  „ 

It  would  appear  that  philosophy  has  in  every  age  ^ 
ed  to  discover  very  obscure  causes  to  explain  the 
common  effects,  with  a  view  to  attract  the  admiral) 
the  vulgar,  who,  in  fact,  scarcely  ever  admire  any. 
but  what  they  do  not  comprehend.     She  has  not  faj 
avail  herself  of  this  weakness  of  mankind,  and  to  eoi 
herself  in  pompous  language  or  the  mysteries  of  geaf 
in  order  to  impose  upon  them  the  belter.     How 
ages  has  she  not  made  our  schools  ring  with  the  de 
of  the  horror  of  a  vacuum  which  she  ascribed  to  Na 
How  many  sagacious  demonstrations,  as  they  were  re) 
have  been  given,  which  were  to  crown  with  imi 
glory  authors  now  consigned  to  oblivion !     She  dui 
on  the  other  hand,  to  dwell  on  simple  observations,  1 
place  on  the  level  of  every  capacity  the  harmonic 
unite  all  the  kingdoms  of  universal  Nature.     For  « 
pie,  the  Philosophy  of  our  day  refuses  to  the  moo 
influence  on  vegetables  and  animals.     It  is,  neverti 
certain,  that  the  growth  of  plants  is  most  rapid  i 
night ;  that  there  are  even  several  vegetables  which  1 
only  at  that  time;  that  numerous  classes  of  insects, 
fishes,  and  quadrupeds,  regulate  their  loves,  their  c 
and  their  peregrinations  by  the  different  phases  > 
luminary  of  night.     But  what,  must  philosophers  o 
cend  to  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of  gan 
and  fishermen?     Can  it  be  supposed  that  they 
deign  to  think  and  talk  like  men  of  such  vulgar  cal 
If  Philosophy  denies  the  influence  of  the  moon  01 
minute  objects  of  the  earth,  she  ascribes  to  her 
powerful  action  on  the  globe  itself,  without  feelin 
scruples  concerning  this  aelf-cowlta^vcNxow,    Shai 
that  the  moon,  in  passing  over  IVie  oeeaxi,  uravYfe 
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11  to*  occasions  the  tides  on  its  shores.  But  how  can 
'Boon  compress  our  atmosphere,  which,  as  we  are  told, 
1  °tt  extend  more  than  a  score  leagues  from  us  ?  And 
lA.r  foforcg  *nat  a  8Ubtle  matter,  and  possessing  great 
I  •uT^'  *ou^  extend  from  the  surface  of  our  seas  to  the 
I  ^7*  of  the  moon,  how  could  this  matter  be  compressed. 
r  •wiwe  suppose  it  to  be  confined  in  a  channel  ?  Must 
f  ***»  in  the  present  state  of  things,  extend  to  the  right 
*■  to  the  left,  and  the  action  of  the  planet  be  incapable 
•^pewting  on  any  given  point  of  the  circumference  of 
**  globe?  Besides,  why  does  not  the  moon  act  on  the 
**  and  seas  of  small  extent,  where  there  are  no  tides  ? 
wimallness  can  no  more  exempt  them  from  the  influ- 
toe  of  her  gravitation  than  of  her  light  Why  are  the 
h  almost  imperceptible  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
xtiterranean  ?  Why  are  they  subject  in  many  places 
intermittent  movements  and  retardations  of  two  or  three 
s  ?  Lastly,  why,  towards  the  north  do  they  proceed 
n  the  north,  from  the  cast  or  from  the  west,  and  not 
i  the  south,  as  was  observed,  with  astonishment,  by 
"tens,  Barentz,  Linschotten,  and  Ellis,  who  expected 
ee  them  come  from  the  equator,  as  on  the  coasts  of 
ope  ?  The  principal  movements  of  the  sea  take  place, 
true,  in  our  hemisphere,  at  the  same  time  with  the  prin- 
1  phases  of  the  moon ;  but  we  must  not  thence  conclude 
r  dependance,  and  still  less  explain  it  by  laws  which 
not  demonstrated.  The  currents  and  the  tides  of  the 
in  proceed,  as  I  think  I  have  proved,  from  the  effusions 
ie  ices  of  tne  poles,  which  depend,  in  their  turn,  on 
variations  in  the  course  of  the  sun,  as  he  approaches 
e  or  less  toward  either  pole  ;  and  as  the  phases  of  the 
»n  are  themselves  regulated  by  the  course  of  that  lumi- 
ff  this  is  the  reason  why  both  take  place  at  the  same 
i.  Farther,  the  moon,  when  full,  has  an  effective  and 
porating  heat,  as  1  have  already  observed.  She  must, 
•efore,  act  on  the  polar  ices  especially  when  at  the  full.* 

rhit  observation  was  made  more  than  sixteen  hundred  years 
:  "The  moon  produce*  thaw;  dissolving  all  ices  and  frosts  by 
humidity  of  her  influence."  Pliny's  Natural  History ,  book  h 
'.    101. 
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The  Academy  of  Sciences,  iu  consequence  of  exper 
made  on  the  action  of  her  rays  with  a  burning  glaa 
the  ball  of  a  thermometer,  maintained  that  her  ligh 
no  warmth  ;  but  this  is  not  the  first  error  into  whi 
nave  been  lead  by  our  books  and  by  our  machines, 
shall  perceive  when  we  tieat  of  the  decomposition 
solar  rays  by  means  of  a  prism.  Nor  is  it  the  firs 
that  an  assembly  of  men  of  science  have,  without  < 
nation,  adopted  an  opinion  on  the  authority  of  persot 
make  experiments  with  great  formality  and  app 
This  is  the  way  in  which  errors  obtained  credit.  1 
question  has  however  been  refuted,  first  at  Rome  ami 
vards  at  Paris,  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  Soi 
took  a  fancy  to  expose  a  vessel  filled  with  water  to  th 
of  the  moon,  and  to  place  another  of  the  same  kind 
shade.  The  water  in  the  first  was  evaporated  much 
than  that  in  the  second. 

in  vain  we  exert  all  our  ingenuity ;  we  can  seize  n 
in  Nature  but  results  and  harmonies ;  the  first  pni 
universally  escape  us.  What  is  worse  than  all,  the  no 
of  our  sciences  have  exercised  a  pernicious  uifluem 
our  manners  and  our  religion.  It  is  very  easy  to  i 
men  with  respect  to  an  intelligence  which  gove 
things,  when  nothing  but  mechanical  means  are  pn 
to  them  as  first  causes.  O  !  it  is  not  by  these  that 
direct  our  course  towards  those  heavens  of  which  v 
tend  to  have  a  knowledge.  Thither  the  greatest  o 
kind  have  turned  their  eyes  as  to  their  last  asylum, 
flattered  himself  that,  after  his  death,  he  should  be 
habitant  of  the  stars,  and  Caesar  fondly  hoped  fro 
elevation  'o  superintend  the  destinies  of  Rome.  An  1 
number  of  other  men  have  limited  their  future  haj 
to  the  expectation  of  presiding  over  a  mausoleum,  a 
a  fountain,  and  others  to  that  of  being  reunited  to  1 
jects  of  their  affections.  As  for  us,  what  can  w 
hope  from  earth  and  heaven,  where  we  see  nothing. 
levers  of  our  paltry  machines*  VJ\ml\A  *&  Vafc  w 
W  virtue*  are  we  destined  to  be  c^a^^"**^ 
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a>ents?  Shall  thy  soul,  O  my  sublime  Feoelon  !  be  ex- 
haled in  inflammable  air,  that  soul  which  had  on  eaith 
i  sentiment  of  an  order  that  did  not  exist  even  in  the 
heavens?  Can  it  be  possible  that  luminaries  so  brilliant 
should  be  nothing  but  material  globes,  and  that  their 
movements,  so  constant  and  so  varied,  should  be  merely 
bliiid  attractions?  What!  can  every  thing  around  be 
■neusible  matter,  and  intelligence  have  been  bestowed  on 
■no,  who  could  give  himself  nothing,  only  to  render  him 
vriterable  ?  Can  we  have  been  deceived  in  the  involuntary 
sentiment  which  causes  us  to  raise  our  eyes  towards  hea- 
ven, in  the  agony  of  distress,  to  solicit  relief?  The  animal 
on  the  point  of  finishing  his  career,  abandons  himseif  en- 
tirely to  his  natural  instincts.  The  stag,  when  at  the  last 
gasp,  seeks  the  most  sequestred  part  of  the  forest,  content 
to  resign  the  untamed  spirit  which  animates  him,  beneath 
their  hospitable  shades.  The  dying  bee  forsakes  the 
Bowers,  returns  to  expire  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  and 
%o  bequeath  her  social  instinct  to  her  beloved  republic. 
And  shall  man,  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  find  nothing 
in  the  universe  worthy  of  receiving  his  departing  sighs, 
neither  inconstant  friends,  nor  greedy  relatives,  nor  an  un- 
grateful country,  nor  a  soil  stubborn  to  all  his  labours,  nor 
a  heaven  indifferent  to  guilt  and  to  virtue? 

Ah  I  it  is  not  thus  that  Nature  has  distributed  her  gifts. 
We  bewilder  ourselves  with  our  vain  sciences.  By  carry- 
ing the  researches  of  our  understanding  up  to  the  very 
principles  of  Nature  and  of  the  Deity  himself,  we  have 
stifled  in  our  hearts  the  sentiment  of  both.  The  same 
thing  has  happened  to  us  which  once  befel  a  peasant  who 
led  a  happy  life  in  a  little  valley  in  the  Alps.  A  stream, 
descending  from  those  mountains,  fertilized  his  garden. 
For  a  long  time  he  adored  in  peace  the  beneficent  Na'iad 
who  supplied  its  current,  and  who  increased  its  quantity 
and  its  coolness  with  the  heats  of  summer.  He  one  day 
took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  go  and  discover  the  place 
where   she  concealed  her  inexhaustible  urn.     To  insure 
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success,  he  begau  to  trace  upward  the  current  of  his  I 
He  keeps  ascending  the  mountain.  Every  step  he 
discloses  to  him  a  thousand  new  objects,  plains,  I 
rivers,  kingdoms,  and  vast  oceans.  Transported 
delight,  he  flatters  himself  with  the  hope  of  soon  ar 
at  the  blest  abode  where  the  gods  preside  over  the  d 
of  the  world.  But  after  a  toilsome  journey  he  am' 
the  foot  of  a  tremendous  glacier  He  sees  nothing  a 
him  but  fogs,  rocks,  torrents  and  precipices.  The 
*nd  tranquil  valley,  the  humble  cot,  the  beneficent  ] 
have  all  disappeared,  his  patrimony  is  nothing  but  a 
and  his  divinity  an  enormous  mass  of  ice. 

In  like  manner,  science  has  conducted  us  by  sed 
paths  to  a  termination  equally  frightful.  She  draws 
on  her  ambitious  researches  that  ancient  mated 
pronounced  against  the  first  man  who  should  vent 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  her  tree.  "  Behold  the  man  is  b 
as  one  of  us  to  know  good  and  evil."  He  shall  not 
"  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  lift 
eat  and  live  for  ever."  How  many  literary,  politic 
religious  quarrels  have  our  pretended  sciences  ex 
How  many  men  have  they  not  prevented  from  living 
single  day ! 

The  sublime  genius  and  the  pure  spirit  of  N 
could  not,  undoubtedly,  have  stood  still  at  the  bourn 
a  vulgar  mind.  On  observing  the  clouds  repairing  fi 
quarters  to  the  mountains  which  divide  Italy  from  E 
he  would  have  acknowledged  the  attraction  of  theii 
mits,  and  the  directions  of  their  chains  conformably 
basins  of  the  seas  and  the  courses  of  the  wind ;  he 
thence  have  inferred  equivalent  dispositions  for  the  di 
summits  of  the  continent  and  of  the  islands ;  he 
have  seen  the  vapours  rising  from  the  bosom  of  the 
ican  seas,  and  conveying  fecundity  through  the  air 
centre  of  Europe,  fixing  themselves  in  ice  on  tfc 
pinnacles  of  the  rocks,  to  cool  the  atmosphere  of  hoi 
tries,  undergoing  new  comb\nat\ov»\o^o^wifc  vww  x 
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rning  in  a  fluid  state  to  their  former  shores, 
abundance  in  their  way  by  a  thousand  and  a 
channels.  He  would  have  admired  the  constant 
given  to  so  many  different  movements  by  the 
one  single  sun  placed  at  the  distance  of  ninety- 
is  of  miles ;  and  instead  of  seeking  the  abode  of  a 
the  summit  of  the  Alps,  he  would  there  have 
1  himself  before  that  God  whose  Providence  era- 
;  concerns  of  a  whole  universe, 
ly  Nature  with  understanding,  all  the  parts  must 
ied  into  one  grand  whole.  For  my  part,  1,  who 
Newton,  am  determined  not  to  quit  the  bauks 
jlet  1  will  remain  in  my  humble  valley,  en- 
collecting  herbs  and  flowers,  happy  if  I  am  at>l* 
ith  them  some  garlands  to  decorate  the  vestibule 
lie  temple  which  my  feeble  hands  have  presumed 
the  majesty  of  Nature.* 

tern  of  the  harmonies  of  Nature,  which  I  am  proceeding 
s,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  one  that  is  on  a  level  with  the 
ing  of  mankind.  It  was  first  given  to  the  world  by  Py 
Samoa,  who  was  the  father  of  philosophy  and  the  founder 
of  philosophers  known  by  the  name  of  Pythagoreans, 
here  exist  men  of  science  so  enlightened  as  they  in  the  na- 
es.  or  whose  discoveries  have  reflected  higher  honor  on  the 
crstanding.  There  were,  at  that  time,  philosophers  who 
that  water,  fire,  air,  atoms,  were  the  principles  of  things, 
asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  principles  of  things 
laptations  and  the  proportions  of  which  harmonies  were 
nd  that  beneficence  and  intelligence  constituted  the  nature 
y.  He  was  the  first  that  gave  to  the  universe  the  epithet 
undus,  on  account  of  its  order.  He  maintained  that  it 
ied  by  a  Providence  ;  a  sentiment  perfectly  conformable 
•d  writings  and  to  experience.  He  invented  the  five  zones 
iquity  of  the  zodiac.  He  declared  that  the  torrid  zone 
ble.  He  ascribed  earthquakes  to  water.  In  fact,  their 
well  as  those  of  volcanoes,  as  we  have  already  indicated, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  or  of  some  great  lake.  He  be- 
each  of  the  stars  was  a  world,  containing  an  earth,  an 
•aven,  and  even  in  his  time  this  was  a  very  ancient  opinion, 
*e  found  in  the  verses  of  Orpheus.  Lastly,  he  discovered 
of  the  hypothenuse,  which  has  given  rise  to  an  infinite 
f  geometrical  theorems  and  solutions. 
,  of  Crotona  maintained,  that  the  sun  collected  the  ttre 
er  the  universe  and  reverberated  it,  which  affords  a  bet, 
ition  of  his  nature  than  the  perpetual  emanations  of  heal 
rhich  we  ascribe  to  him  without  reparation  and  without 
.  He  held  that  comets  were  stars  which  re-anpeared  after 
a  certain  revolution.  (Ecetes,  another  Pythagorean,  in- 
here were  two  earths,  that  which  we  inhabit  and  anothei 
it,  an  idea  applicable  only  to  America. 
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These  philosophers  believed  that  the  sonl  was  a  harmony  comp 
of  two  parts,  the  one  rational  and  the  other  irrational.  They  pit 
the  first  in  the  head  and  the  latter  about  the  heart.  They  asse 
that  it  was  immortal,  and  that  at  the  death  of  the  man  his  soul  fet 
to  the  soul  of  the  universe.  They  approved  of  divination  by  dn 
and  augury,  but  condemned  that  which  is  performed  by  sacrii 
Such  was  the  humanity  of  their  principles  that  they  abstained  i 
shedding  the  blood  even  of  animals,  and  from  eating  their  f 
Nature  rewarded  their  virtues  and  the  gentleness  of  their  man 
by  numberless  discoveries,  ant.  gave  them  the  glory  of  havin 
followers,  Socrates,  Plato,  Architaf  of  Tarentum,  who  invented 
screw,  Xenophon,  Epaminondas,  who  was  educated  by  Lysis  the 
thagoreans,  the  good  king  Numa,  who  taught  the  Tuscan  priests  to 
jure  down  thunder,  in  a  word,  all  the  most  illustrious  characters 
philosophy,  literature,  the  military  art  and  royalty  can  boast  of. 

Pythagoras  has  been  calumniated  as  the  author  of  various  si 
stitious  practices,  among  the  rest,  abstinence  from  beans,  &c. 
as  truth  is  frequently  obliged  to  appear  to  mankind  under  a  vei 
the  philosopher,  under  this  allegory,  conveyed  to  his  disciplei 
advice  to  abstain  from  public  employments,  because  it  was  thef 
custom  to  make  use  of  beans  in  voting  at  the  election  of  magistr 

A  very  celebrated  writer  of  modern  times,  who  seems  to  I 
taken  umbrage  at  every  man  of  great  reputalion,  has  ventured  1 
tack  the  character  of  Xenophon,  in  whom  were  combined  al 
all  the  qualities  that  dignify  human  nature,  piety,  purity  of  i 
ners,  military  valor  and  eloquence.  His  style  is  so  sweet 
the  Greeks  bestowed  on  him  the  appellation  of  'the  Athc 
Bee.*  This  great  man  has  been  censured  on  the  ground  of  that  • 
brated  retreat  by  which  he  brought  back  ten  thousand  Greeks 
their  country  from  the  extremity  of  Persia,  after  a  march  of  el 
hundred  leagues,  performed  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  their 
mies.  A  man  of  learning  of  the  present  day  has  asserted  thai 
retreat  of  this  great  general  was  an  effect  of  the  good. nature  or 
passion  of  Artaxerxes ;  and  he  has,  in  consequence,  treated  the  ua 
of  Xenophon  by  the  north  of  Persia  as  an  unnecessary  pre  can 
But  is  it  probable  that  the  king  of  Persia  should  have  shewn  ii 
gence  to  the  Greeks,  when  we  know  that  by  an  act  of  the  b 
perfidy  he  cut  off  twenty  five  of  their  chiefs?  How  could  the  Gi 
nave  returned  by  the  same  road  which  they  had  gone,  when,  e 
thing  in  that  track  was  in  motion  to  destroy  them,  and  the  Per 
had  laid  waste  all  the  villages?  Xenophon  defeated  all  theii 
cautions  by  taking  a  course  which  they  had  not  foreseen.  Po 
part,  I  consider  this  as  the  greatest  military  exploit  that  was 
achieved,  not  only  on  account  of  the  perpetual  succession  of  bi 
and  passages  of  mountains  and  rivers  in  the  face  of  inuumerabl* 
mies,  but  because  it  was  not  stained  by  a  single  act  of  injustice 
had  no  other  object  than  the  preservation  of  citizens.  The 
celebrated  warriors  of  antiquity  have  considered  this  retreat 
master-piece  in  the  military  art.  We  have  on  record  aa  exprc 
which  will  for  ever  cover  it  with  glory  :  it  was  uttered  in  ai 
and  among  a  people  by  which  the  science  of  war  was  carried  1 
highest  perfection,  and  under  circumstances  which  admitted  i 
dissimulation,  I  mean  an  expression  of  Antony  when  entangj 
the  country  of  the  Parthians.  This  general,  who  possessed 
military  talents,  and  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  one  hui 
and  thirteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  sixty  thousand  were  B 
citizens,  being  ooiiged,  like  Xenophon,  to  make  a  retreat  in  tin 
of  the  Partiiiuns,  and  twenty  times  oi\  V\\e  po\w\.oC  being  cut  oi 
quenliy  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  *«  O  X.Yv*  \«u  VWaawcAA" 
I'iutar'ch.) 
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STUDY  X. 


OF  SOME  GENERAL  LAWS  OF  NATURE,  AND  FIRST  OF 
PHYSICAL  LAWS. 

We  shall  divide  these  laws  into  laws  physical  and  laws 
moral.  We  shall  first  examine  some  physical  laws,  com- 
mon to  all  the  kingdoms  of  Nature,  and  in  the  following 
Study,  shall  make  the  application  of  them  to  plants,  confor- 
mably to  the  plan  proposed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
work.  We  shall  then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
moral  laws,  and  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  in  them,  as 
well  as  in  the  physical  laws,  the  means  of  diminishing  th 
sum  of  human  wretchedness. 

I  have  great  reason  to  intreat  the  indulgence  of  my 
readers.  I  have  undertaken  to  open  a  path  hitherto  unat- 
tempted,  and  I  dare  not  flatter  myself  that  I  have  made 
any  very  great  progress  in  it.  But  the  imperfect  materials 
I  have  collected  by  the  way,  may,  perhaps,  one  day,  assist 
men  of  superior  talents  and  in  a  more  fortunate  situation, 
in  rearing  to  Nature  a  temple  more  worthy  of  her.  Recol- 
lect, reader,  that  I  promised  you  nothing  more  than  the 
vestibule  and  the  ruins  of  it. 

OF   CONCORDANCE. 

Though  concordance,  coincidence,  or  conformity  be  a 
perception  of  our  reason,  I  place  it  at  the  head  of  physical 
laws,  because  it  is  the  first  sentiment  we  endeavor  to  satisfy 
in  examining  the  objects  of  Nature.  Nay,  there  is  such 
an  intimate  connection  between  the  physical  character  of 
1  those  Ejects,  and  the  instinct  of  every  being  possessed  of 
*  F 
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<ensibility,  that  a  mere  color  is  sufficient  to  rouze  the  pts- 
sions  of  animals.  A  red  object  fires  the  bull  with  rage, 
and  suggests  to  most  fishes  and  birds  the  idea  of  prey. 
The  objects  of  Nature  unfold  in  the  mind  of  man  a  feeling 
of  a  higher  order,  independent  of  his  wants:  it  is  that  of 
concordance.  It  is  by  means  of  the  multiplied  concor- 
dances of  Nature  that  man  has  formed  his  own  reason;  for 
reason  signifies  nothing  more  than  the  relation  or  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  things  that  exist.  Thus,  for  example,  if  I 
examine  a  quadruped,  his  eye-lids,  which  he  can  open  or 
shut  at  pleasure,  present  coincidences  with  the  light;  the 
forms  of  his  feet  indicate  a  conformity  to  the  soil  which  be 
inhabits.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  determinate  idea  of 
these,  without  combining  on  the  subject  various  sentiment* 
of  concordance  or  discordance.  Even  objects  the  most 
material,  and  such  as  have  not,  strictly  speaking,  any  deci- 
ded form,  cannot  present  themselves  to  us  without  the* 
intellectual  relations.  A  rustic  grotto  or  a  craggy  rock, 
please  or  displease,  according  as  they  present  ideas  of  repose 
or  of  obscurity,  of  perspective  or  of  precipice. 

Animals  are  sensible  only  to  objects  which  have  parti* 
cular  conformities  to  their  wants.  It  may  be  asserted  that 
tiiey  have,  in  this  respect,  a  share  of  reason  as  perfect  as 
ours.  Had  Newton  been  a  bee,  he  could  not,  with  all  has 
geometry,  have  constructed  his  cell  in  a  hive,  without  giv- 
ing it,  like  that  insect,  six  equal  sides.  But  man  diffeij 
from  animals  in  extending  this  sentiment  of  conformity  to 
all  the  relations  of  Nature,  however  foreign  they  may  be 
to  his  necessities.  It  is  this  extension  of  reason  that  bis 
procured  him,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  denomination  oft 
rational  animal. 

If,  indeed,  all  the  individual  rationality  of  animals  wen 
united,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  transcend  the  genera. 
reason  of  man,  since  he  has  devised  most  of  his  arts  aid 
crafts  merely  by  imitating  their  operations;  and  betide* 
the  animals  bring  with  them  into  the  world  the  perfect 
possession  of  their  individual  talents,  whereas  man  can  only 
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icquire  his  at  the  expence  of  much  time  and  reflection, 
ted,  as  I  have  just  observed,  by  imitating  the  works  of 
ithers.  But  man  surpasses  them  not  only  by  uniting  in 
limseif  the  intelligence  diffused  among  them  all,  but  by 
aoendiug  to  the  source  of  all  conformities,  to  the  Deity 
limseif.  The  only  character  which  essentially  distin- 
uishes  mau  from  animals  is  this,  that  he  is  a  religious 
eing. 

No  animal  shares  with  him  that  sublime  faculty.  It 
lay  be  considered  as  the  principle  of  human  intelligence. 
t  is  by  this  that  man  has  exalted  himself  above  the  in- 
inct  of  the  brute,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  form  a  concep- 
ou  of  the  general  plans  of  Nature;  and  that  he  was  led 

>  the  supposition  of  an  order  of  things  as  soon  as  he 
ad  a  glimpse  of  an  author.     By  this  he  was  emboldened 

>  employ  fire  as  the  first  of  agents,  to  traverse  the  seas,  to 
ive  a  new  face  to  the  earth  by  agriculture,  to  subject  all 
le  animals  to  his  dominion,  to  establish  society  on  the 
asis  of  religion,  and  to  attempt  to  raise  himself  to  the 
>eity  by  his  virtues.  It  was  not  Nature,  as  is  generally 
ipposed,  that  first  pointed  out  the  God  to  man,  but  it  was 
sense  of  the  Deity  in  man  that  indicated  to  liim  the  order 
F  Nature.  Savages  are  religious  long  before  they  are 
aturalists. 

Accordingly,  by  the  sentiment  of  this  universal  coinci- 
ence,  man  is  struck  with  all  possible  conformities,  though 
ley  may  be  foreign  to  him.  The  history  of  an  insect  is 
iteresting  to  him;  and  if  his  attention  is  not  engaged  by 
le  insects  which  surround  him,  it  is  because  he  perceives 
ot  their  relations,  unless  some  Reaumur  be  at  hand  to 
isplay  them ;  or  the  habit  of  seeing  them,  renders  them 
uiuteresting,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  some  odious  or  con- 
xnptible  prejudice;  for  he  is  more  affected  by  moral  than 
y  physical  ideas,  and  by  his  passions  than  by  his  reason* 

We  shall  farther  remark,  that  all  the  sentiments  of 
oincidence  spring  up  in  the  heart  of  man,  at.  the  sight  of 
i  useful  object,  which  frequently  has  no  relation  to  his 
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wants.  Hence  it  follows  that  man  is  natural!} 
the  aspect  alone  of  a  conformity  which  is  for 
communicates  a  sense  of  pleasure.  It  is  from 
sentiment  of  goodness,  that  the  sight  of  a  well-| 
animal  conveys  to  us  agreeable  sensatious,  wt 
as  the  animal  unfolds  to  us  his  instinct  We 
a  turtle  in  an  aviary,  but  that  bird  pleases  us 
in  the  forests  wheu  murmuring  forth  her  love 
mit  of  an  elm,  or  when  we  perceive  her  enga 
ding  a  nest  for  her  young  with  all  the  solicitude 
tenderness. 

It  is  likewise  in  consequence  of  this  natur; 
that  discordance  communicates  a  painful  sensa 
is  always  excited  by  the  aspect  of  any  incongi 
we  are  shocked  at  the  sight  of  a  monster  It  < 
to  behold  an  animal  that  wants  a  leg  or  an 
feeling  is  independent  of  every  idea  of  pain  r 
ourselves,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  sc 
phers;  for  we  suffer,  even  though  we  know  t 
into  the  world  in  that  state.  Withered  plant 
trees,  an  ill-assorted  edifice  hurt  our  feelings 
feelings  are  perverted  in  man  only  by  preji 
education. 

OP   ORDER 

A  series  of  conformities  which  have  one  c< 
tre  constitute  order.  There  are  conformities  i 
hers  of  an  animal,  but  order  exists  only  in  the i 
Conformity  refers  to  the  details,  order  to  the  c 
Order  extends  our  pleasure,  by  collecting  a  gi 
of  conformities,  and  it  fixes  them,  by  giving  tr 
mination  towards  one  centre.  It  discovers  t< 
in  a  single  object  a  series  of  individual  confoi 
the  principal  conformity  to  which  they  all 
Thus  order  gives  us  pleasure,  as  beings  endoi 
reason  which  embraces  all  Nature,  and  it  deli 
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■ore  perhaps,  as  feeble  creatures  capable  of  seizing  only  a 
aagie  point  at  a  time. 

We  behold  with  pleasure,  for  example,  the  relations  of 
the  sucker  of  the  bee  to  the  nectareous  juices  of  flowers  ; 
;  of  her  thighs  hollowed  into  spoons  and  bristled  with 
\  to  the  powder  of  the  stamina  which  she  there  col- 
lects; those  of  her  four  wings  to  the  booty  with  which  she 
it  loaded,  (a  resource  denied  by  Nature  to  flics  which  tra- 
vel without  burthen,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  have 
only  two*) ;  lastly,  the  use  of  the  long  sting  which  she 
ha*  received  for  the  defence  of  her  property,  and  all  the 
coincidences  of  the  organs  of  this  diminutive  insect,  which 
are  more  ingenious  and  more  multiplied  than  those  of 
larger  animals.  But  the  interest  we  already  feel  is  increas- 
ed, when  we  perceive  her  covered  all  over  with  a  yellow 
powder,  her  thighs  pendent  and  almost  oppressed  by  her 
burthen,  steering  her  flight  through  the  air,  crossing  plains, 
rivers  and  forests,  under  points  of  the  wind  with  which 
she  is  well  acquainted,  and  alighting,  with  a  humming 
noise,  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  some  aged  oak.  Here  we 
perceive  a  different  order,  on  discovering  a  multitude  of 
little  individuals  similar  to  herself,  who  are  continually 
flying  in  and  out  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  hive.  That, 
whose  particular  conformities  we  are  admiring  is  only  a 
member  of  a  numerous  republic,  and  this  republic  is  'tseh 
nothing  more  than  a  small  colony  of  the  immense  nation 
of  bees,  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  from 
the  Line  to  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  This  nation 
is  subdivided  into  different  species,  according  to  the  various 
kinds  of  flowers;  for  there  are  some,  which  being  destined 
to  live  on  such  as  arc  radiated,  are  furnished  with  five 
books,  to  prevent  their  sliding  on  the  petals.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  bees  of  America,  have  no  stings,  be- 
i  they  construct  their  hives  in  the  trunks  of  thorny 


•  The  ichneumon,  or  aquatic  dragqn  fly,  has  likewise  four  wings, 
because  she  likewise  flies  loaded  with  booty.  I  have  seen  her  catcb 
butterflies  in  the  air. 
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«rees,  which  are  very  common  in  that  part  of  the  wc 
and  these  are  their  protection.  There  are  many  cob 
mi  ties  among  the  other  species  of  bees  with  which  we 
totally  unacquainted.  Yet  this  great  nation,  whose  c 
nies  are  so  various,  and  whose  possessions  are  so  extern 
is  but  a  very  small  family  of  the  class  of  flies,  of  whicl 
know,  in  our  climate  alone,  nearly  six  thousand  spe 
most  of  which  are  distinct  from  each  other  in  form 
instinct,  as  are  the  bees  themselves  from  other  flies, 
we  compare  the  relations  of  this  volatile  class,  so  numei 
with  all  the  parts  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingc 
we  shall  find  an  innumerable  multitude  of  different  01 
of  conformity ;  and  were  we  to  add  to  them  those  the) 
presented  by  the  legions  of  butterflies,  scarabei,  grass 
pers,  and  other  insects  which  likewise  have  wings, 
should  multiply  them  to  infinity.  All  this  would  be,  I 
ever,  but  a  little  matter,  if  compared  to  the  various  is 
try  of  the  other  insects  which  crawl,  leap,  swim,  cl 
walk,  remain  motionless,  whose  number  is  inconipai 
greater  than  that  of  the  first :  and  the  history  of  these 
added  to  that  of  the  others  would  still  be  the  history 
petty  race  of  this  great  republic  of  the  world,  repleni 
with  innumerable  shoals  of  fishes,  and  endless  legio 
quadrupeds,  amphibious  animals  and  birds.  All 
classes,  with  their  divisions  and  subdivisions,  are  theme 
only  individual  conformities,  only  rays  and  points  ii 
general  sphere,  of  which  man  alone  occupies  the  o 
and  apprehends  the  immensity. 

From  the  sense  of  general  order  result  two  other  1 
ments;  the  one  which  throws  us  imperceptibly  into 
bosom  of  the  Deity,  and  the  other  which  recals  us  to 
feeling  of  our  wants ;  the  one  which  exhibits  to  us  a 
cause,  a  Being  infinitely  intelligent  without  us,  and 
other,  as  the  end,  a  being  extremely  limited  in  our  own 
sons.  These  two  sentiments  characterize  the  two  po' 
spiritual  and  corporeal,  of  which  man  is  composed.  Ti 
not  the  place  to  unfold  them:  \t  \s  %w&ctciyV.  foe  me  1 
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irk  that  these  two  natural  sentiments  are  the  geneidj 
mrces  of  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  order  of  Nature 
The  animals  are  affected  only  by  the  second,  and  that  in  a 
very  slight  degree. 

A  bee  possesses  the  sentiment  of  the  order  of  her  hive, 
but  she  knows  nothing  farther.  She  is  totally  ignorant 
of  the  order  which  directs  the  ants  in  their  nest,  though 
•he  may  have  ofteu  seen  them  engaged  in  their  labors.  In 
vaiu,  if  her  hive  were  destroyed,  would  she  seek  refuge  as 
a  republican,  in  the  midst  of  their  republic.  In  vaiu,  in 
her  misfortune,  would  she  display  those  qualitk  s  which 
she  has  in  common  with  them,  aud  which  make  .,ommu 
sities  flourish,  temperance,  industry,  the  love  of  country, 
and  above  all  that  of  equality,  united  to  superior  talents ; 
*  he  would  meet,  from  them,  with  neither  hospitality,  con- 
t  sideration,  nor  pity.  She  would  not  even  find  an  asylum 
g  among  other  bees  of  a  different  species,  for  every  species 
f  has  its  sphere  assigned  it,  and  this  by  an  effect  of  the  wis- 
dom of  Nature ;  otherwise  the  best  organized,  or  the 
strongest  species  would  expel  the  others  from  their  domains. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  society  of  animals  cannot  subsist 
without  passions,  nor  human  society  without  virtues.  Man 
alone,  of  all  animals,  possesses  the  sentiment  of  universal 
order,  which  is  that  of  the  Deity  himself,  and  by  carrying 
over  the  whole  earth  the  virtues  which  are  the  fruits  of  it, 
be  the  differences  which  prejudice  interposes  between  men 
whatever  they  may,  he  is  sure  of  drawing  to  himself  every 
heart.  It  was  by  this  sentiment  of  universal  order  which- 
governed  your  lives,  that  you  became  citizens  of  every 
country,  and  that  you  still  interest  us  even  when  ye  arc- 
no  more,  Aristides,  Socrates,  Marcus  Aurelius,  divine 
Feuelon — aud  thou  too,  unfortunate  Jean  Jacques! 

OF    IIARMONY. 

Nature  opposes  beings  to  each  other,  in  order  to  pro- 
dace  conformities  between  them.     This  law  was  ackuow- 
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•edged  in  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  in  to  be  fbu 
many  passages  of  the  sacred  writings.  Here  is  one 
the  book  of  Ecclesiastieus:*  Omnia  duplicia,  tmitm,  < 

'num  et  non  fecit  quidquam  deesse — "All  things  an 
ole  one  against  another,  and  he  hath  made  nothing  ii 
feet." 

I  consider  this  great  truth  as  the  key  to  all  philoe 
It  has  been  as  fertile  in  discoveries  as  the  folkn 
"  Nothing  has  been  made  in  vain."  It  is  the  sou: 
taste  in  the  arts  and  in  eloquence.  From  contraries 
all  the  pleasures  of  vision,  of  hearing,  of  the  toucl 
taste,  and  all  the  attractions  of  beauty,  of  whatever  k 
may  be.  But,  from  contraries  likewise  arise  ugliness 
cord,  and  all  the  sensations  which  displease  us.  Is  i 
wonderful  that  Nature  should  employ  the  same  can; 
produce  effects  so  different?  When  she  opposes  cont 
to  each  other,  painful  sensations  are  excited  in  us 
when  she  blends  them  we  are  agreeably  affected, 
the  opposition  of  contraries  arises  discord,  from  their 
bination  results  harmony 

Let  us  seek  in  Nature  some  proofs  of  this  great 
Cold  is  opposed  to  heat,  light  to  darkness,  earth  to  v 
and  the  harmony  of  these  contrary  elements  pro* 
effects  the  most  enchanting :  but  if  cold  succeeds  ra 
to  heat,  most  of  the  vegetables  and  animals  exposi 
these  sudden  revolutions  are  in  danger  of  perishing, 
light  of  the  sun  is  agreeable ;  but  if  a  black  cloud  sud< 
intercept  his  rays,  or  if  gleaming  flames,  such  as  the 
lightning,  burst  from  the  bosom  of  that  cloud,  the  ej 
either  case,  experiences  a  painful  sensation.  The  h 
of  the  storm  is  augmented,  if  the  thunder  adds  its  tre 
dous  explosions,  interrupted  by  intervals  of  profound  sil< 
and  it  is  still  farther  heightened  if  the  opposition  of 
celestial  fires  and  obscurities,  of  this  tumult  and  tranqu 
take  place  amid  the  gloom  and  the  stillness  of  light 
Nature,  in  like  manner,  opposes,  on  the  sea,  the  i 

•  Cliap.  xlii.  v.24. 
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|  fan  of  the  billows  to  the  black  color  of  the  rocks,  to 

ounce  to  the  mariner  from  afar  the  danger  of  shallows. 
f  fte  frequently  gives  them  forms,  analogous  to  destruction, 
'  vch  as  those  of  ferocious  animals,  of  ruined  edifices,  or  of 

els  turned  upside  down.  She  even  makes  hollow  sounds, 
resembling  groans,  to  issue  from  them  at  distant  intervals. 
Hie  ancients  imagined  that  in  the  rock  Scylla  they  behald 
t  hideous  female,  whose  waist  was  surrounded  by  a  pack 
of  dogs  that  barked  incessantly.  Our  mariners  have  given 
Id  the  rocks  in  the  channel  of  the  Bahamas,  so  noted  for 
shipwrecks,  the  name  of  Martyrs,  because  they  present, 

1  the  spray  of  the  billows  which  break  upon  them,  the 
uorrid  spectacle  of  men  impaled  and  exposed  on  wheels. 
Yon  would  even  imagine  that  you  heard  sighs  and  groans 
issning  from  these  dismal  rocks. 

Nature  likewise  employs  these  clashing  oppositions  and 
these  signs  of  death,  to  express  the  characters  of  cruel  and 
dangerous  animals  of  all  kinds.  The  lion,  roaming  by 
night,  amid  the  deserts  of  Africa,  announces  his  approach 
irom  afar  by  roarings  which  perfectly  resemble  the  rolling 
of  thurder.  The  vivid  and  instantaneous  flashes  that  dart 
from  his  eyes  in  the  dark,  exhibit  likewise  the  appearance 
of  the  terrific  meteor  which  accompanies  it.  In  winter 
the  bowlings  of  the  wolves  in  the  forests  of  the  north  re- 
semble the  whistling  of  the  winds  that  agitate  the  trees : 
.*—  .^creams  of  birds  of  prey  are  shrill,  piercing,  and  now 
and  then  interrupted  by  harsh  sounds.  Nay,  there  are 
some  which  emit  sounds  like  those  that  proceed  from  a 
human  being  in  pain.  Such  is  the  lorn,  a  species  of  sea- 
'owl,  which  feeds  among  the  rocks  of  Lapland,  on  the 
carcases  of  animals  that  perish  there,  and  cries  like  a  man 
who  is  drowning.  Noxious  insects  present  the  same  oppo- 
sitions and  the  same  signs  of  destruction.  The  gnat,  thirst- 
ing after  human  blood,  announces  himself  to  the  eye  by 
the  white  spots  with  which  his  dark  body  is  studded,  and 
to  the  ear  by  shrill  sounds  which  disturb  the  tranquility 
of  the  groves.     The  carnivorous  wasp  is  striped  like  the 
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tiger  with  black  bands  on  a  yellow  ground.  We  freqm 
find  in  our  gardens,  at  the  foot  of  trees  that  are  deca; 
a  kind  of  bug,  which  bears  on  its  long  red  body,  mai 
with  black,  the  mask  of  a  death's  head.  Finally,  the  in 
which  attack  our  persons,  however  small  they  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  glaring  oppositions  of  their  colo 
those  of  the  ground  on  which  they  settle. 

But  when  two  contraries  are  blended,  be  they  of  v, 
ever  kind  they  may,  pleasure,  beauty  and  harm  on  3 
produced  by  the  combination.  I  call  the  instant  and 
point  of  their  union  harmonic  expression.  It  is  the 
principle  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  Nature; 
her  very  elements  are  not  simple,  as  we  have  already  s 
.hey  always  present  accords  formed  by  two  coutrariei 
analyses  multiplied  without  end.  Thus,  to  return  to 
examples,  the  most  genial  temperatures,  and  the  moa 
vorable  in  general,  to  every  species  of  vegetation,  are  t 
of  the  seasons  in  which  cold  is  blended  with  heat,  f 
the  spring  and  autumn.  They  then  occasion  two  kiro 
sap  in  trees  which  the  most  intense  heats  of  summer 
capable  of  producing.  The  most  agreeable  effects  of  1 
and  shade  are  perceptible  at  such  times  when  the} 
blended  with  each  other,  and  form  what  painters 
chiaro  oscuro  and  half-lights.  Hence  the  most  delig] 
hours  of  the  day  are  those  of  the  morning  and  of  the  e 
ing,  those  hours  when,  as  Lafontaine  expresses  it  in 
charming  fable  of  Py ramus  and  Thisbe,  "  darkness 
light  struggle  for  the  mastery  in  the  azure  fields.** 
most  lovely  prospects  are  those  in  which  the  land  and 
water  are  lost  in  each  other,  which  suggested  to  ho 
Plutarch  this  observation,  that  the  most  pleasant  jour 
are  those  that  are  made  along  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
the  most  delightful  voyages  are  such  in  which  you  c 
along  the  land.  You  will  observe  these  same  haruio 
resulting  from  the  most  opposite  savors  and  sounds,  in 
pleasures  of  the  palate  and  of  the  ear. 

We  aha)]  proceed  to  examine  the  uniformity  of  this  1 
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f  tf  the  very  principles,  through  which  Nature  commuui- 
f  ate  to  us  the  first  sensations  of  her  works,  which  are 
otbrs,  forms,  and  motions. 


OF   COLORS. 

I  shall  be  careful  not  to  attempt  a  definition  of  colors, 
sod  still  less  an  explanation  of  their  origin.  Colors,  say 
oar  natural  philosophers,  are  refractions  of  light  on  bodies, 
v  is  demonstrated  by  the  prism,  which,  breaking  a  ray  of 
the  sun,  decomposes  it  into  seven  colored  rays,  which  dis- 
play themselves  in  the  following  order ;  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  These,  according  to  them, 
are  the  seven  primitive  colors.  But,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  is  primitive  hi 
Nature.  I  might  object  to  them,  that  if  the  colors  of  ob- 
jects are  produced  only  by  the  refraction  of  the  light  of 
the  sun,  they  ought  to  disappear  by  the  light  of  a  taper, 
for  the  latter  is  not  decomposed,  or  at  least,  in  a  very  slight 
degree  by  the  prism ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  some 
reflections  on  the  number  and  order  of  these  seven  pretend- 
ed primitive  colors.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that 
four  of  these  are  compounded ;  for  orange  is  composed  of 
yellow  and  red;  green  of  yellow  and  blue;  violet  of  blue 
and  red ;  and  indigo  is  nothing  more  than  a  tint  of  blue 
surcharged  with  black.  This  reduces  the  solar  colors  to 
three  primordial  colors,  which  are  yellow,  red  and  blue ; 
if  to  these  we  add  white,  which  is  the  color  of  light,  and 
black  which  is  the  privation  of  it,  we  shall  have  five  sim- 
ple colors  with  which  it  is  possible  to  compose  every  shade 
imaginable. 

We  must  here  observe,  that  our  philosophical  instru- 
ments deceive  us  with  their  air  of  superior  intelligence,  not 
only  because  they  ascribe  false  elements  to  Nature,  as  when 
the  prism  gives  compound  for  primitive  colors,  but  by 
stripping  her  of  true  ones;  for  how  many  white  and  black 
bodies  must  be  reputed  colorless,  since  this  same  prit>m 
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does  not  exhibit  their  tints  in  the  decomposition  of  the" 
solar  ray.     This  instrument  leads  us  into  another  error  ie»  ~ 
lative  to  the  natural  order  of  these  colors,  in  making  the 
red  ray  the  first  and  the  violet  ray  the  last.     The  order  cf 
colors  in  the  prism  is  therefore  nothing  more  than  the  tri-  ^ 
tngular  decomposition  of  a  cylindrical  ray  of  light,  of  : 
which  the  two  extremes,  red  and  violet,  partake  of  each    ": 
other  without  terminating  it ;  so  that  the  principle  of  oo-  ' 
lors,  which  is  the  white  ray,  and  its  progressive  decompo-  f 
sition  are  not  exhibited  by  it     I  am  even  very  much  (be-  & 
posed  to  believe,  that  a  crystal  may  be  cut  with  such  a 
number  of  angles  as  to  give  the  refractions  of  the  solar  ray 
an  order  totally  different,  and  to  multiply  the  pretended 
primitive  colors  far  beyond  the  number  of  seven.     The 
truth  of  such  a  polyedron  would  become  quite  as  respec- 
table as  that  of  the  prism,  if  algebraists  were  to  apply  to    * 
it  a  few  calculations  somewhat  obscure,  and  some  of  me 
reasonings  of  the  corpuscular  philosophy,  as  they  have  done 
to  the  effecte  of  the  other. 

We  shall  employ  a  method  less  learned  to  afford  an  idea 
of  the  generation  of  colors,  and  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  solar  ray.  Instead  of  examining  them  in  a  prism  of 
glass,  we  shall  consider  them  in  the  heavens,  and  shall  there 
behold  the  five  primordial  colors  unfolded  in  the  order  we 
have  mentioned. 

In  a  fine  summer's  night  when  the  sky  is  serene,  and 
the  air  is  charged  only  with  some  light  vapors,  sufficient 
to  break  and  refract  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  they  traverse 
the  extremities  of  our  atmosphere,  repair  into  the  open 
plain  where  you  can  perceive  the  first  fires  of  Aurora. 
You  will  first  observe  the  horizon  become  white  at  the 
place  where  she  is  to  make  her  appearance,  and  this  kind 
of  radiance,  has,  on  account  of  its  color,  procured  for  it,  n 
the  French  language  the  name  of  aube  (dawn)  from  the 
Latin  word  alba,  which  signifies  white.  This  whiteneei 
insensibly  ascends  in  the  heavens,  and  assumes  a  yellow 
tint,  a  few  degrees  above  the  horizon ;  the  yellow  extendi 
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*  few  decrees  higher  and  then  passes  into  orange;  this 
ihjde  of  orange  rises  upwards  into  a  deep  vermilion  which 
Teaches  to  the  zenith.  From  tins  point  you  will  perceive 
it  the  heavens  behind  you  the  violet  succeeding  the  ver- 
milion, then  the  azure,  afterwards  the  dark  blue  or  indigo, 
and  lastly  an  absolute  black  in  the  west. 

Though  this  display  of  colors  presents  an  infinite  multi- 
tude of  'intermediate  tints,  which  very  rapidly  succeed  each 
other ,  yet  there  is  a  moment,  and  if  my  recollection  be  ac- 
curate, it  is  that  when  the  sun  is  just  ready  to  appear,  in 
which  the  dazzling  white  is  visible  just  at  the  horizon,  the 
pure  yellow  as  far  as  forty- five  degrees,  the  color  of  lire 
up  to  the  zenith;  the  pure  blue  forty-five  degrees  below 
it  towards  the  west,  and  in  the  west  itself  the  black  veil 
of  nisiht  still  lingering  ou  the  horizon*  At  least,  1  think 
I  have  remarked  this  progression  between  the  tropics, 
where  there  is  scarcely  any  horizontal  refraction,  which 
cause*  the  light  to  encroach  prematurely  on  the  darkness, 
as  in  our  climates. 

J.  J*  Rousseau  one  day  observed  to  me,  that  though  the 
ground  of  these  colors  of  the  heavens  is  blue,  yet  the  tints 
of  yellow  that  melt  into  it,  never  produce  green,  which  re- 
sults from  the  mixture  of  those  two  tints  in  our  material 
colors.  I  replied,  that  1  had  frequently  perceived  green 
in  the  heavens,  not  only  between  the  tropics,  but  likewise 
over  the  horizon  of  Paris.  This  color,  indeed,  is  scarcely 
ever  seen  with  us,  but  in  some  fine  summer's  evening.  I 
have  also  beheld  in  the  clouds  of  the  tropics,  all  the  colors 
perceptible  on  the  earth,  principally  at  sea  and  in  stormy 
i!hfi%  Some  are  copper-colored,  some  the  color  o 
the  smoke  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  others  brown,  red,  black,  grej, 
livid*  chesnuf,  and  the  color  of  the  mouth  of  a  flaming  oven* 
At  to  those  which  appear  there  in  serene  weather,  some 
of  them  are  so  lively  and  so  brilliant,  that  no  palace  could 
ever  exhibit  any  thing  equal  to  them,  were  even  all  the 
gems  of  lite  C irent  Mogul  collected  in  it  Sometimes,  the 
trade- wW*,  from  the  north  -east  or  south-east,  which  CMi- 
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stantly  blow  there,  card  the  clouds  like  flocks  of  silk 
then  sweep  them  away  towards  the  west,  crossing 
over  each  other  like  the  osier  of  a  wicker-basket 
the  sides  of  this  checquered  work  they  throw  the  c 
they  have  not  employed,  and  these  are  in  no  small  nm 
roll  them  up  into  enormous  masses  as  white  as  snow, 
their  borders  into  the  form  of  hills,  and  pile  then 
upon  another  like  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  giving 
the  appearance  of  mountains,  caverns  and  rocks; 
wards,  as  evening  approaches,  they  become  rather 
calm,  as  if  fearful  of  deranging  their  work.  Whei 
sun  is  setting  behind  this  magnificent  net-work,  a  i 
tude  of  luminous  rays,  dart  through  all  the  interstice 
produce  such  an  effect,  that  the  two  sides  of  each  I02 
illuminated  by  them,  appear  to  be  edged  with  a  fil 
gold,  while  the  other  two  which  are  in  the  shade  are  t 
with  a  superb  orange.  Four  or  five  streams  of  light, 
nated  by  the  setting  sun  up  to  the  zenith,  border 
fringes  of  gold  the  indeterminate  summits  of  this  eel 
barrier,  and  reflect  their  fires  on  the  pyramids  of  tru 
lateral  aerial  mountains,  which  then  appear  to  be  of 
and  vermilion.  At  this  moment  you  perceive,  amid 
endless  ridges,  a  multitude  of  vallies  extending  to  in! 
and  distinguishing  themselves  at  their  openings  by 
shade  of  carnation  or  rose-color.  These  celestial  ? 
exhibit  in  their  various  contours  inimitable  tints  of  1 
which  melt  away  into  white,  or  shades  prolonged  wi 
mixing  over  other  shades.  You  observe  here  and 
torrents  of  light  issuing  from  the  cavernous  sides  of 
mountains,  and  pouring  their  streams,  like  ingots  of 
and  silver,  over  rocks  of  coral.  Here  are  gloomy,  j 
rated  rocks,  through  whose  apertures  you  discovei 
pure  azure  of  the  firmament;  there  is  an  extensive  s 
covered  with  sands  of  gold,  stretching  over  the  rich  gi 
of  heaven,  scarlet,  poppy-colored  and  green  as  the  en* 
The  reverberation  of  these  western  colors  is  diffused 
the  sea,   whose  azure  biWows  \t  Wt^es  V>ftv  «&&to& 
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with  purple.  The  mariners,  leaning  over  the  gun-wale  of 
the  ship,  admire  in  silence  these  aerial  landscapes.  Some- 
times this  sublime  spectacle  presents  itself  at  the  hour  of 
prayer,  and  seems  to  invite  them  to  raise  their  hearts,  as 
well  as  their  voices  to  the  heavens.  It  varies  every  instant; 
what  a  moment  before  was  luminous  is  now  simply  colored, 
aud  what  was  colored  is  now  in  the  shade.  The  forms 
are  as  variable  as  the  tints ;  they  are  by  turns  islands, 
hamlets,  hills  planted  with  palm-trees,  vast  bridges  stretch- 
ing across  rivers,  fields  of  gold,  of  amethysts,  of  rubies  ; 
or  rather,  nothing  of  all  this :  they  are  celestial  colors  and 
forms,  which  no  pencil  can  imitate,  no  language  can  des- 
cribe. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  all  the  travellers  who  have, 
at  different  seasons,  ascended  the  most  elevated  mountains 
of  the  globe,  between  the  tropics,  and  out  of  the  tropics, 
in  the  heart  of  the  continent  or  in  islands,  have  never  be- 
held in  the  clouds  below  them  any  thing  but  a  grey,  lead- 
colored  surface,  without  any  variation  of  color,  and  resem- 
bling that  of  a  lake.  The  sun  nevertheless,  illumined  those 
clouds  with  his  whole  light,  and  his  rays  might  without 

I  obstruction  have  combined  there  all  the  laws  of  refraction 
to  which  our  system  of  physics  have  subjected  them.    From 

t  this  observation  follows  this  result,  which  I  shall  repeat  in 
auother  place  on  account  of  its  importance,  that  not  a 
single  tint  of  color  is  employed  in  vain  throughout  the 
universe ;  that  these  celestial  decorations  were  made  for 
the  level  of  the  earth,  and  that  their  magnificent  point  of 
view  is  adapted  to  the  habitation  of  man. 

These  admirable  concerts  of  light  and  forms,  which 
manifest  themselves  only  in  the  lower  region  of  the  clouds, 
the  least  illumined  by  the  sun,  are  produced  by  laws  with 
which  I  am  wholly  unacquainted.     But,  let  their  variety 

i      be  what  it  may,  they  are  reducible  to  five  colors;  the  yel- 

|  low  appears  to  be  a  generation  from  white,  the  red  a 
deeper  shade  of  ye))ow,  the  blue  a  tint  of  red  stren§t\\«\e<\, 
and  the  Llack  the  extreme  shade  of  blue.     It  is  \mposs\b\e 
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to  doubt  of  this  progression,  when  you  observe  in  tl 
morning,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  expansion 
light  in  the  heavens;  you  there  behold  these  five  cold 
with  their  intermediate  tints,  generated  from  each  oth 
nearly  in  the  following  order:  white,  sulphur  yeflo< 
lemon  yellow,  yolk  of  egg  yellow,  orange,  the  color 
Aurora,  poppy-color,  full  red,  carmine  red,  purple,  viol 
azure,  indigo,  and  black.  Each  of  these  colors  seems 
be  only  a  strong  tint,  of  that  which  precedes,  and  a  fiu 
tint  of  that  which  succeeds  it ;  so  that  the  whole  togetfa 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  modulation  of  a  progn 
sion,  of  which  white  is  the  first  term  and  black  the  last, 
In  this  order  of  which  the  two  extremes,  that  is,  lig 
and  darkness,  produce,  by  harmonizing  together,  so  mai 
different  colors,  you  will  remark  that  the  red  color  hoi 
the  middle  place,  and  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all, 
the  judgment  of  every  nation.  The  Russians  instead 
saying  that  a  girl  is  beautiful,  say  she  is  red.  They  a 
her  crastna  devitsa ;  red  and  beautiful  being  with  the 
synonimous.  In  Peru  and  Mexico  red  was  held  in  tl 
highest  estimation.  The  most  magnificent  present  whi< 
the  emperor  Montezuma  could  devise  for  Cortes  was 
collar  of  shells  which  naturally  had  that  rich  color.*  Tl 
only  demand  made  by  the  king  of  Sumatre  upon  the  Sp 
niards,  who  first  landed  in  his  country  and  presented  hi 
with  many  articles  of  the  commerce  and  Industry  of  Europ 
was  coral  and  scarlet-cloth,  f  and  he  promised  to  give  the 
in  return,  all  the  spices  and  merchandize  of  India  tin 
could  wish  for.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  an  advant 
geous  traffic  with  the  Negroes,  the  Tartars,  the  American 
and  East  Indians,  unless  by  means  of  red  stuffs.  The  tc 
timonies  of  travellers  respecting  the  preference  universal 
given  by  all  nations  to  this  color,  are  unanimous.  Of  tl 
I  could  produce  innumerable  proofs,  were  I  not  afraid 

•  Se«  Herrera. 
t  See  General  History  of  Voyages  by  the  Abbe*  Prevott. 
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being;  tedious,  I  have  merely  indicated  the  universality 
of  this  preference  to  demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  the 
philosophical  axiom,  which  asserts,  that  tastes  arc  arbitrary, 
or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  there  are  not  in 
nature  hut   laws  for  beauty,  and  that  our  tastes  are  the 

I  of  our  prejudices.  The  very  reverse  is  the  case;  it 
is  our  prejudices  that  corrupt  our  natural  tastes,  which 
without  them  would  be  the  same  over  the  whole  earth. 
It  is  from  prejudice  that  the  Turks  prefer  green  to  every 
other  color,  because,  according  to  the  tradition  of  their 
theologians,  it  was  the  favorite  color  of  Mahomet,  whose 
descendants  alone,  among  all  the  Turks,  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  wearing  green  turbans*  From  a  contrary  prejudice 
their  neighbours,  the  Persians,  despise  green,  because  they 
reject  the  traditions  of  the  Turks,  and  deny  that  consan- 
>uinity  of  their  prophet,  being  followers  of  Ali.  From 
another  kind  of  whim,  yellow  appears  to  the  Chinese  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  colors,  because  it  is  Ihat  of  their 
emblematical  dragon :  yellow  is,  therefore,  the  imperial 
color  in  China  as  green  is  in  Turkey  r  nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  Isbraut  Ides,  the  Chinese  represent  their  Gods 
Ant)  heroes  on  the  stage  with  their  faces  stained  a  blood 
color.  All  these  nations  consider  red  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful color,  the  political  color  excepted;  and  this  insufficient 
to  establish  with  respect  to  it  an  unanimity  of  preference, 
But  without  dwelling  longer  on  the  variable  testimony 
>f  men,  that  of  Nature  is  quite  sufficient.  It  is  with  red 
hat  Naturr-  hi  igtltens  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  the  most 

sifiil  flowers.  She  has  bestowed  a  complete  clothing 
of  it  on  the  rose,  the  queen  of  flowers;  she  has  given  that 
tint  to  blood,  the  principal  of  life  in  animate;  she  invests 
of  the   birds   of  lnd>a   with  a  plumage  of  that  hue, 

cially   in   the  season   of  love.     There  are  very  few  of 

the  feathered   tribe,  on  which  she  does  not  then  bestow 

«ome  shade  ■  *f  that  rich  color.     Some  have  their  heads 

rd  with  it,  a j.  the  cardinals,  others  have  breast-\Aa\e*s 

ollars,  hood*  gJimtMer- knots  of  it    There  are  some  wY\w\\ 
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preserve  entirely  the  grey  or  brown  ground  of  the! 
mage,  but  it  is  tipped  with  red,  as  if  they  had  been!] 
in  carmine.  Some  of  them  are  besprinkled  with  Wt 
you  had  blown  a  scarlet  powder  over  them.  Theyj 
besides,  a  mixture  of  small  white  spots,  which  pro^j 
charming  effect.  A  little  bird  of  India,  called  Bemg 
painted  in  this  manner.*  But  nothing  is  more  loveij 
a  turtle-dove  of  Africa,  which  bears  on  her  peajj 
plumage,  precisely  over  the  place  of  the  heart,  a  | 
spot,  composed  of  several  kinds  of  red  and  exactly  I 
bling  a  wound.  It  appears  as  if  this  bird,  dedicsj 
Love,  was  clothed  in  her  master's  livery  and  had  sag 
a  mark  lo  his  shafts.  What  is  more  wonderful,  thet 
coraline  tints  disappear  in  most  of  these  birds,  wl* 
season  of  love  is  over,  as  if  they  were  robes  of  cereK 
lent  them  by  Nature  only  during  the  celebration  tf 
nuptials.  * 

Red,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  five  primordial^ 
is  the  harmonic  expression  of  them  by  excellence,  at 
result,  as  we  have  observed  of  the  union  of  two  cost] 
light  and  darkness.  There  are  other  very  agreeabfc 
composed  by  the  opposition  of  extremes.  For  e^p 
with  the  second  and  fourth  color,  that  is  yellow  and 
is  formed  green,  which  constitutes  a  very  beautiful  U 
ny,  and  ought  perhaps  to  hold  the  second  rank  in  % 
among  the  colors,  as  it  possesses  the  second  in  their  gj 

*  This  beautiful  bird  is  called  by  English  naturalists  the  ) 
Pinch,  and  from  its  figure  and  size  has  been  classed  among  tftfc 
row  kind.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  mountain  s§ 
being  about  five  inches  in  length.  Its  wings  are  short  scarceM 
ing  faither  than  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  the  feathers  of  whB 
dually  decrease  in  length  towards  the  edges,  the  colors  of  its  M 
are  striking  and  are  disposed  with  great  elegance.  The  foreCS 
throat  are  covered  with  a  lively  red,  and  this  brilliant  colorf[ 
to  greater  advantage  by  being  contrasted  with  the  ash  gjft| 
extends  over  all  the  rest  of  the  head.  The  back  and  wing*| 
are  of  an  olive-yellow ;  the  feathers  of  the  wings  are  bUtti 
«nose  of  the  tail  are  red,  but  less  bright  than  the  forehead  and! 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  is  a  collar  of  a  beautiful  yelloi 
leathers  of  the  belly  to  the  abdomen  are  white  in  the  midfl 
olnck  mixed  with  yellow  on  the  edges*,  the  abdomen  and  tba 
tuil-coverts  are  white ;  and  the  bAU  wad  fee\  *r*  y«&£\&u  *t% ' 
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ion.  Tn  the  eyes  of  many  persons,  green  even  appears,  if 
at  the  most  beautiful,  at  least  the  most  lovely  of  colors, 
ang  less  dazzling  than  red  and  more  congenial  to  the  eye.* 
I  shall  not  enlarge  on  the  other  harmonic  tints,  that 
iy  be  produced,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  their  gene- 
Son,  from  the  most  opposite  colors,  and  of  which  might 
formed  accords  and  concerts,  such  as  Father  Castel 
duced  with  his  celebrated  harpsichord.  I  shall,  how- 
r  remark,  that  colors  may  have  an  influence  on  the 
sions,  and  that  they,  as  well  as  their  harmonies  may  be 
arred  to  the  moral  affections.  If,  for  example,  you  begin 
h  red,   which  is  the  harmonic  color,  supereminently, 

It  is  harmony  that  renders  every  thing  perceptible,  as  it  is  mono- 
r  that  makes  every  thing  disappear.  Not  only  colors  are  the 
nonic  consonances  of  light,  but  there  is  not  any  colored  body, 
«e  tint  Nature  does  not  heighten  by  the  contrast  of  the  two  ex- 
le  generative  colors  which  are  white  and  black.  Every  body 
ches  itself  by  means  of  light  and  shade,  the  first  of  which  inclines 
'hite  and  the  second  to  black.  Each  body,  accordingly  carries 
t  it  a  complete  harmony. 

lis  is  not  the  effect  of  chance.  If  we  were  enlightened,  for  exam- 
by  a  luminous  air  we  should  not  perceive  the  figure  of  bodies, 
iieir  contours,  their  profiles  and  their  cavities  would  be  covered 
i  a  uniform  light,  which  would  cause  the  prominent  and  retreat- 
parts  to  disappear.  It  is  therefore  with  a  providence  perfectly 
>teJ  to  the  weakness  of  our  vision,  that  the  Author  of  Nature 
made  the  light  to  proceed  from  a  single  point  of  the  heavens ; 
with  an  intelligence  equally  admirable,  he  has  given  a  progres- 
motion  to  the  sun,  the  source  of  that  light,  in  order  to  form  with 
shades  harmonies  varying  every  instant.  He  has  likewise  modi- 
this  light  on  terrestrial  objects,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enlighten 
immediately  and  mediately;  by  refraction  and  by  reflection; 
to  extend  its  tints  and  harmonies  with  those  of  shade,  in  a  way 
:h  language  cannot  express. 

J.  Rousseau  one  day  observed  to  me:  "  Painters  can  give  the 
arance  of  a  body  in  relief  to  a  smooth  surface,  I  should  like  to 
hem  give  the  appearance  of  a  smooth  surface  to  a  body  in  relief." 
ide  no  reply  at  the  moment,  but  having  afterwards  reflected  on 
tolotion  of  this  optical  problem,  the  thing  appeared  to  me  by  no 
ns  impossible.  Nothing  more  would  be  necessary,  according  to 
idea,  than  to  destroy  the  harmonic  extremes  which  render  bodies 
ninent.  For  example,  to  make  a  bas  relief  appear  plain,  its  cavi- 
ihould  be  painted  white,  or  its  prominent  parts  black.  As  artists 
loy  the  harmony  of  the  chiaro  oscuro  to  produce  the  appearance 
body  on  a  level  surface,  in  like  manner  they  might  make  use  of 
monotony  of  a  single  tint  to  pive  the  appearance  of  a  level  surface 
hose  which  are  in  relief.  In  the  first  case  they  exhibit  to  the 
r  a  body  which  cannot  be  felt :  in  the  second  they  would  pro- 
i  one  which  might  be  felt  and  not  seen.  This  last  deception 
Id  be  quite  as  surprizing  as  the  other. 
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and  proceed  to  white,  the  nearer  you  approach  to  1 
first  term,  the  more  lively  and  the  more  gay  will  be 
colors.  You  will  have  in  succession  poppy,  orange,  i 
low,  lemon,  sulphur,  and  white.  On  the  contrary, 
farther  you  proceed  from  red  towards  black,  the  more 
and  dismal  are  the  colors,  for  you  will  have  purple,  vie 
blue,  indigo  and  black.  In  the  harmonies  which  you  t 
form  on  both  sides  by  the  combination  of  opposite  col 
the  more  of  the  tints  of  the  ascending  progression* 
employed,  the  more  lively  will  be  the  harmonies,  and  ■ 
contrary  will  be  the  case  when  the  colors  of  the  descend 
progression  predominate.  From  this  harmonic  effect  t 
that  green,  being  composed  of  yellow  and  blue,  is 
more  lively  in  proportion  to  the  ascendency  of  the  yell 
and  the  more  sad  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  r 
blue.  It  is  likewise  from  this  harmonic  influence  .( 
white  diffuses  most  gaiety  into  all  other  colors,  becaua 
.s  light  itself.  It  even  produces,  by  opposition,  a  chai 
mg  effect  in  the  harmonies  which  I  call  melancholy;  1 
blended  with  violet,  it  gives  the  pleasing  tints  of 
flower  of  lilac;  mixed  with  blue  it  produces  azure,! 
with  black  it  forms  a  pearl-grey ;  but  melted  into  roc 
exhibits  that  charming  tint  which  colors  the  rose,, 
flower  of  life.  If  black,  on  the  other  hand,  predomii 
among  gay  colors,  the  effect  resulting  from  it  is  much  no 
dismal,  than  that  which  it  would  produce  unmixed.  1 
may  be  seen  when  it  is  mixed  with  yellow,  with  oral 
with  red,  which  are  then  rendered  dull  and  gloomy  col 
Red  imparts  life  to  all  the  colors  into  whose  composil 
it  enters,  as  white  communicates  gaiety  and  black  sadn 
If  you  would  produce  effects  exactly  contrary  to  ■ 
of  those  of  which  we  have  just  been  treating,  you  ft 
only  to  place  the  extreme  colors  beside  each  other,  witi 
confounding  them.  Black,  opposed  to  white,  prodi 
the  most  harsh  and  dismal  effect.  Their  opposition 
*gn  of  mourning  among  most  nations,  as  it  w  alsc 
destruction  in  the  tempests  of  the  heavens,  and  the  e 


hem  and  the  color  of  their  complexions;  and  a* 
urinates  there,  it  follows  that  the  opposite  colors 
ntageons  to  them,  for  harmonic  expression  is 
>nger  than  when  it  is  placed  between  the  two 
by  which  it  is  produced.  We  shall  have  some 
►servations  to  offer  concerning  this  part  of  har- 
en  we  come  to  treat  of  the  human  figure, 
all  not  pretend  to  deny  that  some  objections  may 

against  the  universality  of  these  principles.  We 
esented  white  as  a  gay  and  black  as  a  sad  color ; 
ess,  certain  negro  nations  represent  the  devil 
le  natives  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  in  token  of 
,  rub  their  forehead  and  temples  with  powder  of 
km),  which  is  of  a  yellowish  white  color.     The 

La  Barbinais,  who  in  his  voyage  round  the 
i  as  ably  described  the  manners  of  China,  as  those 
men  and  of  several  European  colonies,  says,  that 
he  color  of  mourning  among  the  Chinese.  From 
tances  it  might  be  concluded,  that  the  sense  of 
arbitrary  ,  since  it  is  not  the  same  in  all  nations, 
ply  we  have  to  make  on  this  head  is  as  follows, 
already  shewn  in  another  place,  that  the  people 

and  Asia,  hnwpvpr  hlack  thev  mav  thpmsplvpa  hi- 
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liguies  of  phantoms  and  spectres  in  their  magical  and  ii 
rial  scenes.  If  this  dazzling  color  is  the  expressio 
mourning  among  the  Indians  and  Chinese,  the  reason 
forms  a  harsh  contrast  with  the  dark  skin  of  those  uati 
The  Indians  are  black,  and  the  complexion  of  the  so 
ern  Chinese  is  much  sun-burnt  They  derive  their 
giou  and  their  principal  customs  from  India,  the  crad 
the  human  race,  the  natives  of  which  are  black.  'I 
exterior  garments  are  of  a  dark  color:  robes  of  black  I 
are  much  worn  among  them;  they  wear  black  boots; 
furniture  of  their  houses  is  covered  for  the  greatest 
with  the  beautiful  black  varnish  which  we  import  1 
that  country.  White  must,  therefore  produce  a  h 
dissonance  with  their  furniture,  their  dress,  and  in  p 
cular  with  the  dusky  color  of  their  skin.  If  these  pa 
wore  in  mourning,  black  habits,  as  we  do,  from  the  d 
ness  of  their  color,  it  would  not  form  a  clashing  conl 
with  their  dress.  The  expression  of  grief  is,  there 
exactly  the  same  amoug  them  as  among  us;  for  it 
mourning,  we  oppose  the  black  color  of  our  dress  to 
white  color  of  our  skin,  in  order  to  create  a  fuuc 
dissonance,  the  people  of  the  south  on  the  contrary,  op 
the  white  color  of  their  garments  and  the  dusky  hu 
their  complexion,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  i 
effect 

This  variety  of  taste  admirably  confirms  the  univens 
of  the  principles  which  we  have  laid  down,  respecting 
causes  of  harmony  and  dissonance.  It  farther  proves 
the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  a  color  resides 
in  one  single  tint,  but  in  the  harmony  or  contrast  art 
from  two  opposite  colors. 

We  find  demonstrations  of  these  laws  multiplied  to 
nity  in  Nature,  to  which  man  ought  always  to  I 
recourse  in  his  doubts.  She  forms  harsh  contrasts,  in 
countries  as  in  cold,  of  the  colors  of  dangerous  and  dest 
rive  animals.  Venemous  reptiles  are  invariably  pal 
with  striking  colors.     Bird*   of  pwj  \Kvv1era\V3   I 
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earthy  co.ors  opposed  to  yellow  and  white  spots  on  a  dark 
ground,  or  dark  spots  on  a  light  ground.  Nature  has 
given  a  fawn-colored  robe,  striped  with  brown,  and  spark- 
ling eyes  to  the  tiger,  ambushed  in  the  shade  of  the  forests 
of  the  south;  she  has  stained  with  black  the  snout  and  the 

daws,  and  with  blood-color  the  throat  and  eyes  of  the 
|  white  bear,  and  this    renders  him  conspicuous, notwith- 

fandiug  the  whiteness  of  his  skin,  amid  the  snows  of  the 

north. 

OP    PORMS. 

Let  us  now  pioceed  to  the  generation  of  forms.  It 
appears  to  me  that  their  principles,  like  those  of  colors, 
may  be  reduced  to  five,  namely,  the  line,  the  triangle,  the 
circle,  the  ellipsis,  and  the  parabola. 

The  line  generates  all  forms,  as  the  ray  of  light  does  all 
colors.  Like  the  other  it  proceeds,  in  its  generations  by 
degrees,  first  producing  by  three  fractions,  the  triangle, 
which,  of  all  figures,  contains  the  smallest  of  surfaces, 
under  the  greatest  of  circuits.  The  triangle,  composed 
'tself  of  three  triangles  at  the  centre,  afterwards  produces 
Jie  square  which  has  four,  the  pentagon  which  has  five, 
the  hexagon  which  has  six,  and  the  other  polygons,  up  to 
the  circle,  composed  of  a  multitude  of  triangles,  whose 
summits  are  at  its  centre,  and  the  bases  at  its  circumfe- 
rence, and  which,  in  opposition  to  the  triangle,  contain, 
the  greatest  of  surfaces,  within  the  smallest  of  peripheries 
The  form  which  has  hitherto  beeu  progressively  advancing, 
from  one  and  the  same  centre,  form  a  line  to  a  circle, 
afterwards  deviates  from  it,  and  produces  the  ellipsis,  then 
the  parabola,  and  lastly,  all  the  other  widened  curves,  all 
the  equations  of  which  may  be  referred  to  these  last. 

Under  this  aspect,  then,  the  indefinite  line  has  not  any 
common  centre;  the  triangle  has  three  points  in  its  cir-t 
cumference  which  have  a  common  centre;  the  square  has 
four,  the  pentagon  five,  the  hexagon  six,  and  the  circle 
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has  all  the  points  of  its  circumference  regulated  to 
common  and  only  centre.  The  ellipsis  begins  to  dfl 
from  this  arrangement,  and  has  two  centres,  and  the  | 
bola,  and  the  other  curves  analogous  to  it  have  an  inJ 
number  of  centres  comprehended  in  their  axes,  from  n 
they  remove  farther  and  farther,  forming  as  it  were 
ferent  species  of  funnels. 

Having  established  this  ascending  generation  of  I 
from  the  line,  by  the  triangle,  up  to  the  circle,  and  i 
descending  generation  from  the  circle  through  the  o? 
the  parabola,  I  deduce  from  these  Ave  elementary  f 
all  the  figures  in  Nature,  as  I  compose  all  possible 
with  the  five  primordial  colors. 

The  line  presents  the  slenderest  form,  the  circle 
fullest,  aud  the  parabola  the  most  sloping.  In  this 
gression  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  circle  which  oca 
the  middle  place  between  the  two  extremes,  is  the  i 
beautiful  of  all  the  elementary  forms,  as  red  is  the  I 
beautiful  of  all  the  primordial  colors.  I  shall  not  say 
certain  ancient  philosophers,  that  this  form  is  the  i 
beautiful  because  it  is  the  figure  of  the  stars,  which,  in 
would  not  be  a  contemptible  reason,  but  if  we  only 
ploy  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  it  is  the  most  grateful  1 
to  the  eye  and  the  touch ;  it  is  likewise  the  most  sua 
tible  of  motions ;  finally,  what  is  no  mean  authority  \ 
regard  to  natural  truths,  it  is  considered  as  the  most  pi 
ing  by  all  nations  who  employ  it  in  their  ornaments  ai 
their  architecture,  and  is  particularly  conformable  to 
taste  of  children  who  prefer  it  in  their  instruments  of  di 
sion  to  every  other. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  five  elementary  forms  ] 
the  same  analogies  to  each  other  as  the  five  prima 
colors;  so  that  if  you  proceed  in  their  ascending  genert 
from  the  sphere  to  the  line,  you  will  have  forms  ang 
lively  and  gay ;  terminating  in  a  right  line,  of  which 
tore  composes  numberless  stellated  and  radiated  fig 
which  are  so  agreeable  in  theYveaNewa  wA<wi\to»* 
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!  id  the  contrary,  you  descend  from  the  sphere  to  the 

ited  forms  of  the  parabola,  you  will  have  cavernous 

i  which  are  so  frightful  in  precipices  and  abysses. 

Farther,  if  you  join  the  elementary  forms  to  the  primor- 

'  I  colors,  term  for  term,  you  will  observe  their  principal 
ftfcaracter  mutually  strengthen  each  other,  at  least  in  the 
[  two  extremes  and  in  the  harmonic  expression  of  the  centre; 
'"(br  the  two  first  terms  will  give  the  white  ray  or  line, 
thich  is  the  ray  of  light  itself;  the  circular  form,  united 
Id  the  red  color,  will  produce  a  figure  analogous  to  the 
lose,  composed  of  spherical  portions  tinged  with  carmine, 
ttd  in  consequence  of  this  two-fold  harmony,  deemed  in 
the  opinion  of  all  nations  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers. 
Lastly  black  added  to  the  vacuity  of  the  parabola,  height- 
cos  the  gloom  of  retreating  and  cavernous  forms. 

With  these  five  elementary  forms  it  is  possible  to  com- 
pose figures  as  agreeable  as  the  tints  arising  from  the  har- 
monies of  the  Ave  primordial  colors ;  so  that  the  more  of 
the  two  ascending  terms  of  progression  is  blended  in  these 
mixed  figures,  the  more  light  and  gay  will  be  such  figures; 
ind  the  more  the  two  descending  terms  predominate,  the 
more  heavy  and  dull  they  will  be.  Thus  the  figure  will 
be  the  more  elegant,  the  more  the  first  term,  which  is  the 
itraight  line  shall  pervail  in  it. 

For  example,  the  column  pleases  us  because  it  is  a  long 
cylinder,  because  it  has  a  circle  for  its  base,  and  two  straight 
lines  or  a  very  long  quadrilateral  figure  for  its  elevation. 
But  the  palm-tree,  of  which  it  is  an  imitation  pleases  still 
more,  because  the  stellated  or  radiated  forms  of  its  palms, 
likewise  taken  from  a  straight  line,  constitute  a  very  agree- 
able opposition  to  the  roundness  of  its  stem;  and  if  to  this 
you  add  the  harmonic  form,  by  excellence,  that  is  the  cir- 
cular form,  you  will  add  inexpressibly  to  the  gracefulness 
of  that  beautiful  tree.  This  likewise  has  been  done  by 
Nature,  who  knows  much  more  of  the  matter  than  we, 
for  she  has  suspeuded  at  the  base  of  its  divergent  branches 
sometimes  the  oval  date,  and  sometimes  the  circular  cocoa 
nut. 
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Id  general,  whenever  you  employ  the  circular  fon^  *rfl 
will  greatly  enhance  the  pleasure  it  affords  by  uniting'  fjip 
t  the  two  contraries  that  compose  it;  for  you  will  ^3& 
have  a  complete  elementary  progression.  The  cir^^^l 
form  alone  presents  but  one  expression,  though,  in  \jr  4 
the  most  beautiful  of  all :  but  when  united  to  its  two  ^^4 
tremes,  it  forms,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  a  comp^^^J 
;dea.  It  is  from  the  effect  which  thence  results  that  <^L 
vulgar  consider  the  form  of  the  heart  to  be  so  beautif^V 
that  they  compare  to  it  every  other  beautiful  object  "TC^V 
beautiful  as  a  heart,"  say  they.*  This  form  of  a  hea-^ 
consists  at  its  base  of  a  projecting  angle,  and  above  of  ^ 
retreating  angle,  there  we  have  the  extremes ;  and  in  i£3^ 
collateral  parts  of  two  spherical  portions;  there  is  harmonic 
expression. 

It  is  farther  from  the  same  harmonies  that  the  loug  ridges* 
of  mountains,  crowned  with  lofty  pyramidal  peaks  and  ] 
separated  from  each  other  by  deep  vallies,  delight  as  by  : 
their  gracefulness  and  their  majesty.  If  to  these  you  add 
rivers  winding  below,  radiating  poplars  on  their  banks, 
flocks  and  shepherds,  you  will  have  vallies  resembling 
those  of  Tempe.  In  this  landscape,  the  circular  forms  of 
mountains  are  placed  between  their  extremes,  which  are 
the  projecting  parts  of  the  rocks  and  the  retreating  parts 
of  the  vallies.  But  if  you  separate  from  it  the  harmonic 
expressions,  that  is,  the  curvatures  of  these  mountains,  to- 
gether with  their  happy  inhabitants,  and  suffer  their  ex- 
tremes only  to  remain,  you  will  then  have  a  dreary  portion 
of  the  land  of  Cape  Horn,  angular  and  peaked  rocks  on 
the  brink  of  precipices. 

If  to  these  you  add  oppositions  of  color,  as  that  of  snow 
on  the  summits  of  their  dusky  crags,  the  foam  of  the  bil- 
lows breaking  on  the  blackened  shore,  a  lurid  sun  in  a 

•  This  idea,  which  many  a  reader  will  undoubtedly  consider  at 
rather  whimsical,  if  not  absurd,  must  certainly  be  confined  to  the 
commonalty  of  the  native  country  of  the  author,  orperhapaof  tost 
particular  district  of  it.    T. 
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gloomy  sky,  torrents  of  rain  in  the  midst  of  summer,  tre- 
mendous squalls  succeeded  by  calms  no  less  frightful,  a 
European  vessel  on  her  way  to  spread  desolation  over  the 
South  seas,  striking  upon  a  rock  just  at  the  dose  of  day, 
firing  from  time  to  time  guns,  the  signals  of  distress,  wboftfl 
report  is  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  these  horrid  deserl*, 
frighted  Patagonia  us  hastening  to  their  caves>  you  will 
have  a  complete  view  of  that  land  of  desolation,  covered 
frith  the  shades  of  death. 


OP    MOVEMENTS. 


Jt  remains  for  me  to  make  a  few  observations  concern- 
ing movements.     Of  these  we  shall  likewise  distinguish 
ire  principal  ones;  motion,  properly  so  called,  or  the  ro- 
tation of  a  body  round  itself,  which  supposes  no  change  of 
j     place,  and  which  is  the  principle  of  all  motion  ;  such  is 
perhaps  that  of  the  sun;  nest  the  perpendicular,  the  cir- 
cular, the  horizontal  and  the  state  of  rest     To   these  all 
movements  may  be  referred.      You  will  even  remark  th:it 
I    geometricians,   who  likewise  represent  them  by  figures, 
suppose  the  circular  motion  to  be  generated  by  the  per- 
pendicular and  the  horizontal,  and,  to  make  use  of  their 
jviage^  produced  by  the  diagonal  of  their  squares. 
[  shall   not  insist  ou  the  analogies  of  the  generation  of 
colors  and  of  forms  to  those  of  the  generation  of  motions* 
and  which  subsist  between  the  white  color,  the  straight 
line,  and  motion  proper  or  rotation  ;  between  the  red  color, 
the  spherical  form,  and  the  circular  motion ;    between 
darkness,   facility  and  rest.     I  shall  not  pretend  to  unfold 
infinite  combinations  which  may  result  from  the  union 
tlnr  opposition  of  the  corresponding  terms  of  each  gene- 
ion,   and  of  the  relations  of  these  same  terms.     I  leave 
the  reader  the  pleasure  of  prosecuting  this  idea,  and  of 
with  these  elements  of  Nature  harmonies  enchant' 
and  perfectly  uvw*     I  shaft  confine  myself,  in  thia  pUcte, 
«  few  rapid  observations  ou  motions. 
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Of  all  motions  the  harmonic  or  circular  motion  is  : 
agreeable.  Nature  has  diffused  it  over  most  of  her  wi 
and  has  even  rendered  vegetables  fastened  down  to 
ground  susceptible  of  it  Our  plains  present  us  with 
quent  images  of  it,  when  the  winds  form  on  the  meac 
long  undulations  resembling  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  g« 
agitate  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  the  towe 
tops  of  the  trees,  and  make  them  describe  portions  • 
circle.  Most  birds  form  large  circles  as  they  sport  in 
aerial  expanse  and  delight  in  tracing  in  it  a  multituc 
curves  and  spiral  figures.  It  is  remarkable  that  Na 
has  bestowed  this  agreeable  kind  of  flight,  on  various  ii 
cent  species  of  the  feathered  tribes,  which  otherwise 
sess  no  recommendation  in  point  of  song  or  phim 
Such  among  others  is  the  flight  of  the  swallow. 

The  case  is  very  different  with  respect  to  the  progrei 
motion  of  ferocious  or  noxious  animals :  they  advanot 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  to  movements  at  times  extrei 
alow,  they  join  others  that  are  violently  rapid :  this  i 
be  observed  in  the  motions  of  a  cat  when  she  catch 
mouse.  Those  of  the  tiger  when  he  endeavours  to  • 
his  prey  are  exactly  similar.  The  same  discordances 
observable  in  the  flight  of  carnivorous  birds.  That  spc 
of  owl  called  the  great  horned  owl,  flies  in  the  midst  • 
tranquil  sky,  as  if  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  wind.  T 
pests  present,  in  the  heavens,  the  same  characters  of  i 
truction.  Sometimes  you  behold  the  clouds  movinj 
opposite  directions ;  at  others  you  perceive  them  flj 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  courier,  while  others  remain  moti 
less  as  rocks.  In  the  hurricanes  of  India,  the  tremend 
gusts  of  wind  are  always  intermingled  with  profound  csj 

The  more  a  body  possesses  of  motion  proper  or  rotati 
the  more  agreeable  it  appears,  especially  when  to  1 
movement  is  united  the  harmonic  or  circular  motion.  -1 
this  reason  the  trees  whose  leaves  are  moveable,  as 
aspin  and  the  poplar,  are  much  more  graceful  than 
other  trees  of  the  forest  wbcu  agitated V>^  VYi*  *fa&»    TV 
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ilease  the  eye  by  the  waving  of  their  tops  and  by  present- 
Dg  alternately  the  two  sides  of  their  leaves  of  two  differ- 
ent tints  of  green.  They  likewise  delight  the  ear  by 
imitating  the  bubbling  of  water.  It  is  from  the  effect  of 
motion  proper,  that,  setting  aside  every  moral  idea,  animals 
interest  as  more  than  vegetables,  because  they  have  within 
themselves  the  principles  of  motion. 

I  believe  there  is  not  a  single  spot  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  which  some  body  is  not  in  motion.  Often  have 
I  been  in  the  midst  of  vast  solitudes,  by  day  and  by  night, 
in  seasons  of  the  profoundest  tranquillity,  and  I  always 
heard  a  noise  of  some  kind.  Frequently,  indeed,  it  was 
only  that  of  a  bird  flying,  or  of  an  insect  stirring  a  leaf; 
but  still  that  sound  supposes  motion. 

Motion  is  the  expression  of  life:  for  this  reason  Nature 
has  multiplied  the  causes  of  it  in  all  her  works.  One  of 
the  great  charms  of  a  landscape  is  to  see  motion  in  it,  and 
this  the  pictures  of  most  of  our  great  masters  fail  to  express. 
If  you  except  such  as  represent  tempests,  you  will  invari- 
ably find  their  forests  and  the  meadows  motionless,  and  the 
waters  of  their  lakes  frozen.  Nevertheless  the  inversions 
of  the  leaves  of  trees,  turning  up  a  grey  or  a  white  under- 
side, the  undulations  of  the  grass  in  the  vallies  and  on  the 
brows  of  the  mountains,  those  that  ruffle  the  polished  sur- 
face of  the  waters,  and  the  foam  that  whitens  the  shores, 
remind  the  spectator  with  inexpressible  pleasure  in  a  burn- 
ing summer  scence,  of  the  refreshing  breath  of  the  zephyrs. 
To  these  might  be  added,  with  infinite  grace,  the  move- 
ments peculiar  to  the  animals  which  inhabit  them;  for 
example  the  concentric  circles  formed  by  the  diver  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  flight  of  a  sea-fowl  taking  its 
departure  from  a  hillock,  its  legs  stretched  out  behind  and 
its  neck  before;  that  of  two  white  doves,  skimming  side 
by  side,  in  the  shade,  along  the  skirts  of  a  forest;  the 
rocking  of  a  wag-tail  at  the  end  of  the  leaf  of  a  reed  bend- 
ing beneath  her  weight.  It  would  even  be  possible  to 
express  the  motion  of  a  loaded  carriage  slowly  ascend\w% 
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a  hill,  by  representing  the  dust  of  the  crushed  pel 

rising  around  its  wheels.     Nay  I  even  imagine,  til 

would  be  possible  to  render  the  effects  of  the  singii 

birds  and  of  echoes  perceptible,  by  the  expression  of 

tain  harmonies  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  in 

place. 

So  far  are  most  of  our  painters,  even  among  those  ol 
most  distinguished  talents,  from  employing  accessary 
agreeable,  that  they  omit  them  even  in  subjects  of  wi 
•hese  accessaries  form  the  principal  character.  If, 
example,  they  represent  a  chariot  in  motion  they  d 
fail  to  exhibit  every  spoke  of  the  wheels.  The  ho 
indeed,  are  gallopping;  but  the  chariot  is  motion 
Each  of  the  wheels,  however,  of  a  carriage  that  is  rum 
with  a  rapid  motion,  appears  like  one  solid  surface ;  a] 
spokes  are  blended  together  to  the  eye.  It  was  not  1 
that  the  ancients,  our  masters  in  every  branch  of  the  i 
imitated  Nature.  Pliny  informs  us  that  Apelles  had 
accurately  painted  chariots  with  four  horses,  that 
wheels  appeared  to  turn  round.  In  the  curious  list  wl 
he  has  transmitted  to  us  of  the  most  celebrated  painti 
of  antiquity,  which  were  the  admiration  of  Rome  evo 
his  time,  he  mentions  one  representing  a  woman  spini 
wool,  whose  spindle  seemed  actually  to  whirl,  and  and 
held  in  high  estimation,  "  in  which  were  seen  two  li| 
armed  soldiers,  one  of  whom  is  so  heated  with  runn 
during  the  battle,  that  you  see  him  sweat,  and  the  oti 
who  is  laying  down  his  arms,  appears  so  fatigued,  that 
imagine  you  hear  him  panting."  In  many  modern  picti 
I  have  seen  machines  in  motion,  wrestlers  and  warrior 
action,  but  never  observed  effects  so  simple  and  so  exp 
sive  of  truth.  Our  painters  consider  them  as  petty  del 
beneath  the  notice  of  a  man  of  genius.  Neverthe 
these  petty  details  ave  traits  of  character. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  who  possessed  quite  as  much  get 
as  any  of  our  moderns,  has  very  judiciously  remarked  t 
these  are  the  things  on  which  the  mvad  ftwvx«\tly  fl 
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attention,  and  which  afford  it  the  greatest  pleasure 
he  sight  of  the  shrivelling  of  ripe  figs,"  says  he,  "  the 
;hy  eye-brows  of  the  lion,  the  foaming  of  an  enraged 
d  boar,  the  reddish  scales  which  rise  on  the  crust  of  a 
f  just  taken  from  the  oven,  fills  us  with  delight"  There 

several  reasons  for  this  pleasure,  occasioned  in  the  first 
ce  by  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  which  in  every 
ect  fixes  on  some  principal  point,  and  in  the  next  by 
ture,  who,  in  all  her  works,  likewise  presents  to  us  one 
gle  point  of  conformity  or  discordance,  which  is,  as  it 
re,  its  centre.  Our  mind  increases  its  affection  or  its 
rsion,  in  proportion  as  this  characteristic  trait  is  sim- 
,  or  in  appearance  contemptible.  For  this  reason,  in 
quence  the  shortest  expressions  always  convey  the 
rogest  passions;  for,  as  we  have  hitherto  seen,  all  that 
requisite  to  produce  a  sensation  of  pleasure  or  of  pain, 
to  determine  a  point  of  discord  or  of  harmony  between 
o  contraries:   now  when  these  two  contraries  are  oppo- 

>  in  nature,  and  likewise  in  magnitude  and  in  weakness 
'ir  contrast  is  redoubled  and  so  is  consequently  their 
jet. 

To  this  conspires  in  a  particular  manner,  the  surprize 
seeing  great  subjects  of  hope  or  of  fear  arising  from 
jects  apparently  of  little  importance;  for  every  physical 
ect  produces  in  man  a  moral  sentiment.  I  have  seen, 
example,  many  pictures  and  descriptions  of  battles 
lich  endeavoured  to  inspire  horror  by  the  infinite  variety 
weapons  of  every  kind  represented  in  them,  and  by  a 
iltitude  of  dead  and  dying,  wounded  in  every  possible 
ty.  The  greater  was  the  quantity  of  machinery  employ- 
to  move  me,  the  less  was  I  moved ;  one  effect  destroyed 
e  other.  But  I  was  much  more  affected  on  reading  in 
utarch  the  death  of  Cleopatra.  This  great  painter  of 
versity  represents  the  queen  of  Egypt  meditating  in  the 
mb  of  Anthony  on  the  means  of  eluding  the  triumph  of 
ugustus.     A  peasant,  with  the  permission  of  the  guards 

>  duty  at  the  entrance  of  the  tomb,  brings  her  a  basket 
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of  figs.  The  moment  he  has  retired,  she  hastens  to  i 
ver  the  basket,  and  perceives  the  asp  which  she  hat 
for,  in  order  to  put  a  period  to  her  miserable  life, 
contrast,  in  a  woman,  of  liberty  and  of  slavery,  of. 
power  and  of  annihilation,  of  voluptuousness  and  of  d 
those  leaves  and  fruits,  among  which  she  perceives 
the  head  and  the  sparkling  eyes  of  the  puny  reptile 
pared  to  terminate  interests  so  important,  and  to  t 
she  says:  "There  you  are!" — all  these  oppositional 
you  shudder.  But  in  order  to  reuder  the  very  pen 
Cleopatra  interesting,  it  is  not  requisite  that  you  d 
picture  her  to  yourself  as  she  is  represented  by  our i 
ters  and  sculptors,  an  academic  figure  destitute  of  ex 
sion,  a  Sabiua  in  stature,  robust  and  replete  with  he 
with  large  eves  turned  towards  heaven,  and  wearing  j 
her  brawny  arm  a  serpent  twisted  like  a  bracelet.  :., 
is  no  representation  of  the  little  and  voluptuous  qua 
Egypt,  who  had  herself  carried,  as  we  have  else* 
observed,  in  a  bundle  of  clothes,  on  the  should* 
Apollodorus,  to  keep  a  secret  assignation  with  J 
Caesar;  running  at  night  disguised  as  a  shopkeeper,  thr 
the  streets  of  Alexandria  with  Anthony,  rallying  bin 
tauntingly  declaring  that  his  jests  and  his  humor  i 
strongly  of  the  soldier.  Still  less  is  it  that  unfortl 
Cleopatra,  reduced  to  extreme  wretchedness,  drawing 
by  means  of  cords  and  chains,  with  the  assistance  of 
of  her  women,  through  the  window  of  the  monami 
which  she  had  taken  refuge,  her  head  downward 
never  letting  go  her  hold,  says  Plutarch,  the  same  Al 
ny,  covered  with  blood,  who  had  run  himself  through 
his  sword,  and  who  mustered  all  his  remaining  stn 
that  he  might  get  up  and  expire  in  her  arms. 

Details  are  not  to  be  despised;  they  are  frequently  1 
of  character.  To  return  to  our  painters  and  sculpta 
they  refuse  expression  of  motion  to  landscapes,  to  * 
Jers,  and  to  chariots  in  the  course,  they  however  best) 
on  the  portraits  and  statues  of  out  gxeai  mew  and  phi 
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puerm.  They  represent  them  as  angels  sounding  the 
tramp  of  the  last  judgment,  with  hair  flying  about,  wild, 
wandering  eyes,  the  muscles  of  the  face  in  a  state  of  con- 
vulsion, and  their  garments  fluttering  in  the  wind.  These, 
they  say,  are  the  expressions  of  genius.  But  men  of 
genius,  and  distinguished  characters  are  not  madmen.  I 
have  seen  portraits  of  some  on  antiques.  The  medals  of 
Virgil,  of  Plato,  of  Scipio,  of  Epaminoeitas,  nay  even  of 
Alexander,  represent  them  with  ap  *ir  of  calmness  and 
serenity.  Let  inanimate  bodies,  vegetable  and  animal, 
obey  all  the  movements  of  Nature;  a  great  man,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  be  the  master  of  his  own  emotions,  and 
<t  is  only  from  tho  possession  of  this  empire  that  he  de 
serves  the  title  of  Great 

I  have  deviated  a  little  from  my  subject,  to  give  a  few 
lessons  of  conformity  to  artists,  whose  art  is  much  more 
difficult  of  execution  than  it  is  easy  for  me  to  criticise 
God  forbid  that  any  thins;  that  I  have  said  should  give 
moment's  pain  [to  men  whose  works  have  so  often 
afforded  me  delight!  I  only  wish  them  to  avoid  the  aca- 
demic manner  by  which  they  are  fettered,  and  to  stimulate 
them  to  follow  the  track  of  Nature  as  far  as  their  genius 
will  carry  them. 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  music,  foi 
winds  are  nothing  but  movements,  but  persons  of  abili- 
ties far  superior  to  mine  have  thoroughly  investigated  that 
great  art.  If  any  foreign  testimony  could  confirm  me  in 
the  certainty  of  the  principles  I  have  hitherto  laid  down 
it  is  that  of  the  most  skilful  musicians  who  have  reduced 
narmonic  expression  to  three  sounds.  Like  them  I  might 
have  reduced  to  three  terms  the  elementary  generations  of 
colors,  of  forms,  and  of  movements  but,  in  my  opinion, 
they  have  themselves  omitted  in  their  fundamental  basis, 
the  generative  principle,  or  sound,  properly  so  called,  and 
the  negative  term  or  silence,  especially  since  the  latter 
produces  such  powerfuJ  effects  in  the  movements  c* 
uinsic. 
vol.  n.  H 
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I  might  extend  these  proportions  to  tastes,  and  ck 
strate  that  the  most  agreeable  among  them  have  si 
generations ;  as  we  find  by  experience  in  most  fruits,  i 
different  degrees  of  maturity  present  successively  five  I 
the  acid,  the  sweet,  the  saccharine,  the  vinous  an 
bitter.  They  are  acid  while  growing,  sweet  when 
saccharine  in  a  state  of  perfect  maturity,  vinous  in 
fermentation,  and  bitter  in  a  state  of  dryness.  We  a 
farther  find  that  the  most  agreeable  of  these  tastes,  na 
the  saccharine,  occupies  the  middle  of  this  progress! 
which  it  is  the  harmonic  term;  that  it  forms  by  its  ni 
new  harmonies,  when  combined  with  its  extreme! 
the  beverages  which  are  most  grateful  to  the  palat 
those  composed  of  acid  and  sugar,  as  the  refreshing  Hi 
prepared  with  lemon  juice;  or  of  sugar  and  bittei 
stances,  as  coffee:  but  while  I  am  endeavouring  to 
new  paths  to  philosophy,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  pi 
new  combinations  to  voluptuousness. 

Though  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
elementary  generations,  and  am  able  to  support  them 
a  multitude  of  proofs  which  I  have  collected  relati 
the  tastes  of  nations  both  polished  and  savage,  but  v 
time  permits  me  not  to  introduce  in  this  place;  ; 
should  not  be  surprized  if  many  of  my  readers  we 
differ  from  me  in  opinion.  Our  natural  tastes  are 
verted,  from  early  infancy,  by  the  prejudices  * 
influence  our  physical  sensations  much  more  powei 
than  these  last  direct  our  moral  affections.  More  thai 
ecclesiastic  considers  purple  as  the  most  beautiful  of  c 
because  his  bishop  wears  it;  more  bishops  than  one 
the  same  preference  to  scarlet  because  it  is  the  card 
color;  and  more  than  one  cardinal  undoubtedly,  v- 
rather  be  dressed  in  white,  because  that  is  the  col 
the  head  of  the  church.  A  soldier  frequently  looks 
the  red  as  the  most  beautiful  of  ribbons,  and  his  su| 
officer  prefers  (he  blue.  Our  constitutions,  as  well  i 
conditions,  have  an  influence  on  out  o^yqmka.    \?rv* 
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gay  dispositions  prefer  lively  colors  to  all  others,  persons 
of  delicate  feelings  like  softer  hues,  and  the  melancholy 
are  pleased  with  dusky  tints.  Though  I  myself  consider 
red  us  the  most  beautiful  of  colors,  and  the  sphere  as  the 
roost  perfect  of  forms,  and  though  1  am  bound  more 
strongly  than  any  other  to  adhere  to  this  order,  because  it 
is  the  order  of  my  system,  I  yet  prefer  to  red  the  car  mine 
which  has  a  tint  of  violet,  and  to  the  sphere  the  uval  or 
the  elliptical  fur m.  It  likewise  appears  to  nie,  if  1  may 
tr-iiture  1o  say  so,  that  Nature  has  adapted  both  these  q 
ihfications  to  the  rose,  at  least  before  its  complete  expansion 
I  farther  like  violet-rolored  flowers  better  than  white,  and 
much  better  than  yellow.  I  prefer  a  branch  of  lilac  to  a 
pot  of  stock*gi I ly flowers,  and  a  China  daisy  with  its  disk 
of  a  smoky  yellow  and  its  violtl  and  dusky  petals,  to  the 
inost  flashy  dust  re  of  sum  flowers  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg.  I  am  persuaded  that  I  have  these  tastes  in 
common  with  many  other  persons,  and  that,  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  characters  of  men,  by  the  color  of  lh<*ir 
dress,  there  are  many  more  of  a  serious  than  of  a  gay  dis- 
position. I  am  likewise  of  opinion,  that  Nature  (for  to 
her  we  must  always  have  recourse  to  ascertain  the  truth) 
has  given  most  of  her  physical  beauties  a  tendency  towards 
melancholy*  The  plaintive  notes  of  the  nightingale,  the 
shades  of  the  forests,  the  sombre  lustre  of  the  moon,  inspire 
no  i^aiety,  but  yet  they  are  interesting.  I  feel  much 
greater  emotion  iti  contemplating  the  setting  than  the  ri- 
•ii] g  mm.      In   general   we  are  pleased  with  lively  and 

ig  lit  I  y  beauties,  but  we  are  affected  only  by  such  as  are 
melancholy.  We  shall  endeavour  in  another  place  to  un- 
fold  the  causes  of  these  moral  affections.     They  are  eon* 

led  with  laws  more  sublime  than  physical  laws:  while 
these  amuse  the  senses,  those  address  the  heart  and  apprize 
u»  rtiat  man  is  born  for  a  higher  destination, 

I  may  possibly  be  mistaken  in  the  order  of  these  gene  ra- 
tions and  may  have  transposed  the  terms*    The  only  object 
I  hare  in  view  is  to  open  new  paths  in  the  Study  of  Nalttifc. 
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it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  if  the  effect  of  these  go 
tions  be  generally  acknowledged.  Men  more  enligU 
may  arrange  their  relations  in  better  order.  All  t 
have  said  on  this  subject,  or  may  still  hare  to  say,  is  i 
cible  to  this  great  law:  every  thing  in  Nature  is  fo 
of  contraries;  from  their  harmonies  spring  the  sen 
pleasure,  from  their  opposition  results  the  sense  of  pal 
This  law,  as  we  shall  see,  extends  also  to  morals.  I 
truth,  excepting  truths  of  fact,  is  the  result  of  two  con 
ideas.  Hence  it  follows,  that  whenever  we  decon 
a  truth  by  logic,  we  divide  it  into  the  two  ideas  of  * 
it  is  constituted;  and  if  we  assume  one  of  its  elemei 
ideas  as  the  only  principle,  and  deduce  consequences 
it,  we  create  a  source  of  endless  dispute ;  for  the  i 
elementary  idea  will  furnish  results  diametrically  opp 
to  the  person  who  is  disposed  to  pursue  them;  and 
rtbults  are  themselves  susceptible  of  contradictory  dc 
positions  which  go  on  without  end.  This  the  school 
admirably  adapted  to  teach  us,  and  thither  we 
sent  to  form  our  judgment.  They  instruct  us  to  sep 
the  most  evident  truths,  not  only  into  two,  but,  as  I 
bras  says,  into  four.  If,  for  example,  some  one  o\ 
logicians  considering  the  influence  of  cold  on  vegeti 
should  endeavour  to  prove  that  cold  is  the  only  cause 
and  that  heat  is  even  prejudicial  to  it,  he  would  not 
to  mention  the  efflorescences  and  the  vegetation  of  ici 
growth,  the  verdure,  and  the  flowering  of  mosses  d 
winter,  the  plants  burnt  up  by  the  sun  in  summer, 
many  other  effects  relative  to  his  thesis.  But  his  an 
nist,  availing  himself,  on  his  side,  of  the  influences  of  sf 
and  the  devastation  of  winter,  would  not  fail  to  demons 
that  heat  alone  imparts  life  to  vegetables.  Neverth 
the  truth  is,  that  heat  and  cold  together  form  one  c 
principles  of  vegetation,  not  only  in  temperate  clii 
but  even  in  the  midst  of  the  torrid  zone. 
ft  may  be  affirmed  that  all  disorders,  whether  pb 
or  moral,  are  nothing  mote  than  op^**^*^*  v™^0** 
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j  she  collision  of  two  contraries.  If  men  would  pay  attention 
^J»  this  law,  it  would  put  an  end  to  most  of  their  errors 
|tDd  disputes;  for  it  may  be  said,  that  as  every  thing  is 
mposed  of  contraries,  whoever  affirms  a  simple  proposi- 
ti is  only  half  right,  since  the  contrary  proposition  has 
*  equally  an  existence  in  Nature. 

There  is  perhaps,  in  the  world,  but  one  truth  intellectual, 
pare,  simple,  and  without  any  contrary  idea;  it  is  the  ex- 
fence  of  God.     It  is  very  remarkable,  that  those  who 
ave  denied  it  adduce  no  other  proofs  to  support  their  ne- 
gation, than  the  apparent  disorders  of  Nature,  the  extreme 
principles  of  which  alone  they  took  into  consideration ;  so 
it  they  have  not  proved  the  non-existence  of  God,  but 
>    fiat  he  is  not  intelligent,  or  that  he  is  not  good.     Their 
i    error,  therefore,  proceeds  from  their  ignorance  of  the  laws 
t,  #f  Nature.     Besides,  their  arguments  have  been  founded, 
\  Jbr  the  most  part  on  the  disorders  of  men,  who  exist  in  a 
different  order  from  that  of  Nature,  and  who  are  the  only 
beings  endowed  with  sense  who  have  been  abandoned  to 
to  their  own  direction. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  God,  I  know  that  religion 
herself  represents  him  as  the  harmonic  principle,  by  way 
of  excellence,  not  only  with  relation  to  all  that  surrounds 
him,  of  which  he  is  the  creator  and  the  mover,  but  eveii 
in  his  essence  divided  into  three  persons.  Bossuet  has 
extended  these  harmonies  of  the  Deity  to  man,  by  seeking 
to  discover  in  the  operations  of  his  soul  some  conformity 
to  the  Trinity  of  which  it  is  the  image.  These  lofty  spe- 
culations are,  I  must  acknowledge,  infinitely  above  my 
capacity.  Nay,  I  am  filled  with  wonder,  that  the  Deity 
should  have  permitted  beings  so  weak  and  so  transitory, 
to  have  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  his  omnipotence  on  earth, 
and  that  he  should  have  veiled,  under  the  combinations  of 
matter,  the  operarions  of  his  infinite  intelligence,  in  order 
to  adapt  it  to  our  perception.  A  single  act  of  his  will  was 
sufficient  to  give  us  existence;  the  slightest  communication 
of  his  works  to  illumine  our  reason ;  but  I  am  persuaded, 
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that  if  the  smallest  ray  of  his  divine  essence  were  to  bf  ■ 
directly  communicated  to  us  in  a  human  body,  we  should 
be  annihilated. 

OF   CONSONANCES. 

Consonances  are  repetitions  of  the  same  harmonies. 
They  augment  our  pleasures  by  multiplying  them,  and 
transferring  the  enjoyment  of  them  to  new  scenes. 

They  farther  delight  us,  by  demonstrating  that  the  same 
intelligence  presided  over  the  different  plans  of  Nature, 
since  it  every  where  presents  us  with  similar  harmonies. 
Accordingly,  consonances  confer  more  pleasure  than  sim- 
ple harmonies,  since  they  inspire  sentiments  of  extension 
and  of  the  Divinity,  so  congenial  to  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  Physical  objects  excite  in  us  a  certain  degree 
of  pleasure,  only  by  unfolding  an  intellectual  feeliug. 

We  find  frequent  examples  of  consonances  in  Nature. 
The  clouds  of  the  horizon,  often  resemble,  at  sea,  the  forms 
of  mouutains  and  the  appearances  of  land,  with  such  accu- 
racy, as  sometimes  to  deceive  the  most  experienced  mariner. 
The  waters  reflect  in  their  changeable  bosom  the  heavens, 
the  hills,  the  forests.  The  echoes  of  the  rocks  repeat  in 
their  turn  the  murmur  of  the  waters.  Walking  one  day, 
along  the  sea-side  in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  and  observing  the 
reflections  of  the  shore  in  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  1  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  other  billows  roaring  behind 
me.  I  turned  round,  and  perceived  only  a  high,  steep 
shore,  whose  echoes  repeated  the  noise  of  the  waves.  This 
double  consonance  appeared  extremely  delightful;  you 
would  have  said  there  was  a  mountain  in  the  sea,  and  a 
sea  in  the  mountain. 

These  transpositions  of  harmony  from  one  element  to 
another  communicate  great  pleasure.  Accordingly,  Nature 
frequently  multiplies  them,  not  only  by  fugitive  images, 
but  by  permanent  forms.  In  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  she 
has  repeated  the  forms  of  continents  in  those  of  island), 
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most  of  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  have  peaks,  moun- 
tains, lakes,  rivers,  and  plains,  proportioned  to  their  extent, 
is  if  t  hey  were  worlds  in  miniature.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  represents,  in  the  midst  of  the  land,  the  basons  of  the 
vast  ocean  in  the  mediterraneans,  and  in  the  great  lakes, 
which  have  their  shores,  their  rocks,  their  islands,  their 
volcanoes,  their  currents,  and  sometimes  a  flux  and  reflux, 
which  is  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  is  occasioned  by  the 
effusions  from  icy  mountains,  at  whose  feet  they  are  com- 
monly situated,  as  the  currents  and  the  tides  of  the  ocean 
ire  produced  by  those  of  the  poles. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  most  beautiful  harmonies 
are  those  which  have  the  most  consonances.  Nothing  in 
the  world,  for  example,  is  more  beautiful  than  the  sun, 
and  nothing  is  more  frequently  repeated  in  Nature  than 
bis  form  and  his  light.  It  is  reflected  in  a  thousand  differ- 
ent ways  by  the  refractions  of  the  air,  which  every  day 
exhibit  him  above  all  the  horizons  of  the  globe,  before  he 
has  risen  and  after  he  is  set;  by  parhelia  which  sometimes 
exhibit  two  or  three  reflections  of  his  disk  at  once,  in  the 
hazy  skies  of  the  north ;  by  rainy  clouds,  in  which  his 
refracted  rays  trace  an  arch  tinged  with  a  thousand  hues; 
and  by  the  waters,  whose  refluxes  represent  him  in  an  in- 
finite number  of  places  where  he  is  not,  in  the  bosom  of 
meadows,  amid  flowers  besprinkled  with  dew,  and  in  the 
shade  of  verdant  forests.  The  earth,  dull  and  unpolished, 
reflects  him  too,  in  the  specular  particles  of  sand,  of  mica, 
of  crystals,  of  rocks.  It  exhibits  the  form  of  his  disk  and 
of  his  rays  in  the  disks  and  in  the  petals  of  a  multitude  of 
radiated  flowers  with  which  it  is  covered.  Finally,  this 
brilliant  luminary  is  himself  multiplied  to  infinity,  with 
variations  unknown  to  us,  in  the  innumerable  stars  of  the 
firmament,  which  he  discovers  to  us  as  soon  as  he  quits 
the  horizon,  as  if  he  withdrew  his  presence  from  the  con- 
sonances of  the  earth,  merely  to  display  to  the  eye  those  of 
the  heavens. 

From  the  law  of  consonances  it  results,  that  whatever  \% 
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best  and  most  beautiful  in  Nature  it  the  i 
and  the  most  frequently  repeated.  To  this  must  be** 
l>ed  the  various  species  in  each  genua,  which  are  to  tf* 
the  more  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  utility  of  4 
genus.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  for  example,  the* 
no  family  so  necessary  as  that  of  gramineous  plants,  wl 
afford  subsistence  not  only  to  all  the  quadrupeds,  be 
an  infinite  number  of  birds  and  insects;  nor  is  there 
whose  species  are  so  varied.  We  shall  notice,  in  the  S 
on  Plants,  the  reasons  of  this  variety.  I  shall  only  rei 
in  this  place,  that  it  is  among  the  gramineous  families 
man  has  found  the  many  different  kinds  of  grain 
which  he  derives  his  principal  subsistence;  and  that, 
reasons  of  consonance,  not  only  the  species,  but  serei 
the  genera,  nearly  approach  each  other,  that  they 
offei  similar  services  to  man  under  latitudes  totally  d 
ent.  Thus  the  millet  of  Africa,  the  maize  of  Brasil, 
rice  of  Asia,  the  sagopalm  of  the  Moluccas,  whose  t 
is  filled  with  a  nutritious  flour,  correspond  to  the  gra 
Europe.  We  discover  consonances  of  another  kind  ii 
same  places,  as  if  Nature  had  intended  to  multiply  hei 
nefits,  by  varying  only  the  form,  without  changing  scai 
any  thing  of  their  qualities.  Thus,  in  our  gardens, 
delightful  and  how  useful  is  the  consonance  betweei 
orange  and  the  lemon-tree,  the  apple  and  the  pear, 
walnut  and  the  hazle ;  and  in  our  farm-yards,  that  befr 
the  horse  and  the  ass,  the  goose  and  the  duck,  the 
and  the  goat. 

Farther  each  genus  is  in  consonance  with  itself  by  m 
of  the  sexes.     Between  the  sexes,  however,  there  are 
trasls  which  give  the  greatest  energy  to  their  loves, 
the  very  opposition  of  contraries,  from  which,  as  we 
seen,  all  harmony  originates;  but  without  the  general 
sonance  of  forms  that  exists  between  them,  sensible  be 
of  the  same  genus  would  never  have  approached  each  ot 
Without  this,  one  sex  would  have  for  ever  remain 
stranger  to  the  other.     Before  either  of  them  could  ] 
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observed  what  the  other  possessed  that  corresponded  to  its 
necessities,  the  time  of  reflection  would  have  absorbed  that 
of  love,  and  would  perhaps  have  extinguished  desire.  It 
is  consonance  that  draws  them  together,  and  contrast  that 
unites  them.  I  cannot  believe  that  in  any  genus  of  animal 
one  sex  is  totally  different  from  the  other  in  exterior  forms: 
and  if  differences  actually  exist,  as  some  naturalists  assert, 
in  various  fishes  and  insects,  I  am  persuaded  that  Nature 
has  placed  the  habitation  of  the  male  and  the  female  very 
near  to  each  other,  aud  has  prepared  their  nuptial  couch 
at  no  great  distance  from  their  cradle. 

But  there  is  a  consonance  of  forms  much  more  striking 
than  even  that  of  the  two  sexes :  I  mean  the  duplicity  of 
the  organs  which  exists  in  each  individual.  Every  animal 
is  double.  If  you  consider  his  two  eyes,  his  two  nostrils, 
his  two  ears,  the  number  of  his  legs,  disposed  in  pairs,  you 
would  be  ready  to  say :  here  are  two  animals  glued  together 
and  united  under one skiu.  Even  the  parts  of  his  body  which 
are  single,  as  the  head,  the  tail,  the  tongue,  appeared  to  be 
formed  of  two  halves,  joined  together  by  sutures.  This  is 
oot  the  case  with  the  members  properly  so  called;  for  ex- 
ample, a  hand,  an  ear,  an  eye,  cannot  be  divided  into  two 
similar  halves ;  but  the  duplicity  of  form  in  the  parts  of  the 
body,  essentially  distinguishes  them  from  members;  for 
the  part  of  the  body  is  double  and  the  member  is  single, 
the  former  is  always  alone,  and  the  latter  is  always  re- 
peated. Thus  the  head  and  the  tail  of  an  animal  are  parts 
of  his  body,  and  the  legs  and  the  ears  are  his  members. 

This  law,  one  of  the  most  wonderful,  though  one  of  the 
least  observed  in  Nature,  destroys  all  the  hypotheses  which 
ascribe  to  chance  the  organization  of  beings;  for,  indepen- 
dent of  the  harmonies  which  it  presents,  it  doubles  at  once 
the  proofs  of  a  Providence,  which  did  not  think  it  suffici- 
ent to  bestow  one  principal  organ  on  every  animal  for 
each  particular  element,  such  as,  an  eye  for  the  light  of 
the  sun,  an  ear  for  the  sounds  of  the  air,  the  foot,  for  tYie 
ground  which  is  to  support  it,  but  determined  besides  ttaaX 
he  should  have  every  organ  in  pairs. 
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Some  sages  have  considered  this  admirable  anangt 
as  a  foresight  of  Providence,  that  the  animal  might  a 
tave  a  substitute  to  supply  the  loss  of  any  of  his  o 
exposed  to  various  accidents ;  but  it  is  remarkabl 
the  interior  parts  of  the  body,  which  at  the  first 
appear  single,  present  on  examination,  a  similar  du] 
of  forms,  even  in  the  human  body,  where  they  arc 
confounded  than  in  other  animals.  Thus  the  five  lo 
the  lungs,  one  of  which  has  a  kind  of  division ;  the  I 
of  the  liver ;  the  supernal  separation  of  the  brain,  I 
reduplication  of  the  dura  mater;  the  septum  lut 
similar  to  a  leaf  of  talc,  which  separates  its  two  at 
ventricles ;  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart  and  the  dit 
of  the  other  viscera,  announce  this  double  union,  anc 
to  indicate,  that  the  very  principle  of  life  is  the  consc 
of  two  similar  harmonies.* 

From  this  duplication  of  organs  results  utility 
more  extensive  than  if  they  were  single.  Man  eml 
with  two  eyes  more  than  half  the  horizon:  he 
scarcely  be  able  to  take  in  a  third  part  of  it  with  a 
one.  With  his  two  arms  he  performs  an  infinite,  in 
of  actions,  which  he  could  never  accomplish  with  om 
tuch  as  lifting  upon  his  head  a  load  of  considerabl 

•  Each  organ  is  itself  in  opposition  to  the  elements  for  whi 
destined,  so  thai  from  their  mutual  opposition  springs  an  In 
which  constitutes  the  pleasure  experienced  by  that  organ, 
exceedingly  remarkable  and  confirms  the  principles  which  v 
laid  down.  Thus  the  organ  of  vision,  adapted  principally  to  t 
*s  a  body  which  is  opposite  to  him  in  this  respect,  that  it  is 
entirely  acq ueous.  The  sun  emits  luminous  rays;  the  eye, 
contrary,  is  surrounded  by  dusky  eye-lashes  which  over-sha 
The  eye  is  farther  veiled  by  a  lid,  which  it  opens  and  shuts  i 
ure,  and  it  moreover  opposes  to  the  whiteness  of  the  light,  i 
entirely  black,  called  the  urea,  which  clothes  the  extremity 
optic  nerve. 

The  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  like  manner,  present  opposii 
the  action  of  the  elements  to  which  they  are  adapted.  Thus  i 
of  animals  which  scramble  over  rocks  have  claws,  as  those  • 
and  tigers.  The  animals  that  inhabit  cold  climates  are  cloth< 
warm  furs,  &c.  We  must  not,  however,  always  expect  to  fin* 
contraries  of  the  same  species  in  every  animal.  Nature  posse 
infinite  number  of  means  to  produce  the  same  effects,  accorc 
the  necessities  of  every  individual. 
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tad  climbing  up  a  tree.  .rf  he  were  supported  by  no  more 
than  one  leg,  his  footing  would  not  only  be  much  less  firm 
than  upon  two,  but  he  would  be  unable  to  walk,  and  would 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  crawling  or  hopping.  This 
mode  of  advancing  would  be  entirely  discordant  to  the 
constitution  of  the  other  parts  of  his  body  and  the  differ- 
ent surfaces  over  which  he  is  destined  to  travel. 

If  Nature  has  given  to  animals  a  single  exterior  organ 
such  as  the  tail,  the  reason  is,  that  its  use,  being  very  limited, 
extends  but  to  a  single  action,  to  which  it  is  fully  equiva- 
lent Besides,  the  tail,  from  its  situation  is  secured  from 
almost  every  danger.  Farther,  scarcely  any  but  powerful 
animals  have  a  long  tail,  as  the  bull,  the  horse,  the  lion 
The  rabbit  and  the  hare  have  a  very  short  one.  In  feeble 
animals  who  have  long  tails,  as  the  ray,  it  is  armed  with 
pnckles,  or  grows  again  if  it  happens  to  be  torn  off  by  any 
accident,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lizard.  Finally,  whatever 
may  be  the  simplicity  of  its  use,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is 
formed  of  two  similar  halves  like  the  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

There  are  other  interior  consonances,  Mhich  collect,  as 
it  were  diagonally,  the  different  organs  of  the  body,  in 
order  to  form  one  only  and  single  animal  of  these  two 
halves.  I  shall  leave  to  anatomists  the  investigation  of  this 
incomprehensible  connection ;  but,  be  their  knowledge 
ever  so  extensive,  I  doubt  whether  they  will  ever  be  able 
to  trace  the  windings  of  this  labyrinth.  Why,  for  example, 
should  the  pain  which  attacks  a  foot,  sometimes  be  felt  in 
the  opposite  part  of  the  head,  and  vice  versa?  I  have  seen 
a  very  astonishing  proof  of  this  consonance  in  a  serjeaut, 
who  I  believe,  is  still  living  in  the  Hospital  of  Invalids. 
This  man,  fencing  one  day  with  a  comrade,  who,  as  well 
as  himself,  made  use  of  his  sword  in  the  sheath,  received  a 
thrust  in  the  lacrymal  angle  of  the  left  eye,  which  immedi- 
ately deprived  him  of  his  senses.  When  he  came  to  him- 
■eH  which  was  not  for  several  hours  after  the  accident,  \» 
hand  himself  completely  paralytic  in  his  right  leg  aa& 
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right  arm,  and  no  medical  assistance  has  ever  been  sble  0 
restore  the  use  of  them.* 

I  shall  here  observe,  that  the  cruel  experiments  daflj 
made  on  animals  to  discover  these  sacred  correspondence 
of  Nature,  serve  only  to  spread  a  thicker  veil  over  them) 
for  their  muscles,  contracted  by  fear  and  pain,  impede  tk 
course  of  the  animal  spirits,  accelerate  the  velocity  of  tin 
blood,  throw  the  nerves  into  a  state  of  convulsion,  and  ted 
much  rather  to  derange  the  animal  economy,  than  to  uuftU 
it  These  barbarous  means  employed  by  modern  physic^ 
have  an  influence  still  more  pernicious  on  the  morals  a 
those  who  make  use  of  them ;  for  besides  conveying  falsi 
notions,  they  inspire  them  with  the  most  atrocious  of  al 
vices,  which  is  cruelty.  If  we  might  presume  to  intern 
gate  Nature  concerning  the  operations  she  conceals  frcsj 
us,  1  should  think  pleasure  a  much  more  proper  subject 
than  pain.  Of  the  propriety  of  this  sentiment  I  was  wit- 
ness to  an  instance  at  the  country-seat  of  a  young  gentle- 
man in  Normandy.  Walking  in  the  adjoining  fields  witt 
the  proprietor,  we  perceived  some  oxen  fighting;  he  ran 
towards  them  brandishing  his  sitck,  and  the  animals  imme- 
diately separated.  He  then  went  up  to  the  most  ferockxM 
of  them,  atid  began  to  scratch  him  with  his  fingers  at  the 
root  of  the  tail.  The  animal  whose  eyes  were  still  inflamed 
with  rage,  immediately  became  motionless,  extending  on 
neck,  opening  his  nostrils,  and  snuffing  the  air  with  i 
pleasure  which  demonstrated,  in  a  very  amusing  manner, 
the  intimate  correspondence  between  this  extremity  of  hi 
body  and  his  head. 

•  This  man  was  a  native  of  Franche  Comte\  I  never  saw  him  W 
once,  and  have  forgotten  his  name  and  the  regiment  to  which  lrt 
belonged,  but  never  shall  I  lose  the  recollection  of  his  virtue,  whfel 
was  reported  to  me  on  good  authority.  When  his  misfortune  obliged 
him  to  go  to  the  hospital,  he  remembered  that,  as  a  serjeont,  be  had, 
by  the  instigation  of  his  captain,  inveigled  a  young  country  fellow. 
the  only  son  of  a  poor  widow,  to  inlist,  and  that  he  had  been  killed 
three  months  afterwards  in  battle.  On  the  recollection  of  this  ad 
of  cruelty  and  injustice,  he  resolved  to  abtain  from  wine.  He  i 
dingly  sold  his  allowance  and  remitted  the  amount  every  sixi 
to  the  mother  whom  he  had  robbed  of  her  son 
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Hie  duplication  of  organs  is  likewise  observable  in 
vegetables,  especially  in  their  most  essential  parts,  such  a* 
the  antherce  of  the  flowers  which  are  double  bodies;  in 
their  petals  one  half  of  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
other;  ip  the  lobes  of  their  seed,  &c.  A  single  one  of 
these  pa  2s,  however,  appears  sufficient  for  the  develop- 
ment ant  the  generation  of  the  plant.  This  observation 
might  be  extended  to  the  very  leaves,  the  two  halves  of 
which  correspond  in  most  vegetables,  and  if  any  of  them 
deviate  from  this  order,  it  is  doubtless  for  some  particular 
reason,  well  worthy  investigation. 

These  facts  confirm  the  distinction  which  we  have  made 
between  the  parts  and  the  members  of  a  body ;  for  in  the 
'eaves  in  which  this  duplication  occurs,  we  commonly  find 
the  vegetative  faculty,  which  is  diffused  over  the  body  of 
the  vegetable  itself;  so  that  if  you  plant  those  leaves  with 
sire  and  at  the  proper  season,  you  will  see  the  complete 
vegetable  produced  from  them.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the 
interior  organs  of  the  tree  are  double,  that  the  vegetative 
principle  of  life  is  diffused  even  into  its  slips,  as  may  be 
seen  in  a  great  number,  which  shoot  up  from  a  branch. 
Nay  there  are  some  which  have  the  faculty  of  perpetuating 
themselves  from  simple  cuttings.  Of  this  we  have  a  noted 
instance  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Two 
sisters  on  the  death  of  their  mother,  inherited  an  orange- 
tree.  Each  of  them  obstinately  insisted  on  having  it  in 
her  portion.  At  length  neither  of  them  being  disposed  to 
nesign  her  claim,  they  agreed  that  the  tree  should  be  cut  in 
iwo  and  that  each  should  take  her  halt.  The  tree  accor- 
dingly shared  the  fate  to  which  the  child  was  doomed  by 
Solomon.  It  was  cleft  asunder;  each  of  the  sisters 
replanted  her  half;  and,  wonderful  to  be  related!  the  trer 
which  the  animosity  of  the  sisters  had  divided,  was  covered 
•rith  new  bark  by  the  hand  of  Nature. 

It  is  this  universal  consonance  of  forms  that  has  sug 
gested  to  man  the  idea  of  symmetry.     He  has  introduced 
ninto  most  of  the  aria,  and  especially  into  architectttiC',  & 
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an  esaentlai  part  of  order.     To  such  a  degree  in  fact 
the  work  of  intelligence  and  of  combination,  that  I 
der  it  as  the  principal  character  by  which  an  organi 
body  may  be  distinguished  from  such  as  are  not  01 
and  are  only  the  results  of  a  fortuitous  aggregation, 
ever  regular  their  assemblage  may  appear ;  such  are 
produced  by  crystallizations,  efflorescences,  chemical 
tations,  and  igneous  effusion*. 

Proceeding,  after  these  reflections,  to  consider  the 
of  the  earth,  I  observed  with  the  utmost  astonish 
that  it  too  presented,  like  every  organized  body,  a  dupl 
cation  of  forms.  I  had  imagined  from  the  begim 
that  the  globe  being  the  work  of  an  intelligence,  a  ce 
order  must  of  necessity  pervade  it.  I  had  discerned  tM 
utility  of  islands,  and  that  of  banks,  reefs,  and  rocks,  M 
defend  the  most  exposed  parts  of  continents  against  tfcl| 
currents  of  the  ocean,  at  the  extremities  of  which  they  aid 
always  situated.  I  had  likewise  discovered  the  utility  d 
bays,  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  removed  from  the  cop- 
rents  of  the  ocean,  and  hollowed  out  into  deep  recesses  to 
shelter  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  to  serve,  from  the  tns> 
quillity  of  their  waters,  as  an  asylum  to  the  fishes,  which, 
in  every  sea,  retire  to  them  in  shoals  to  collect  the  spoili 
of  vegetation  and  the  alluvions  of  the  land  that  are  there 
discharged  by  the  rivers.  I  had  admired,  in  detail,  the 
proportions  of  their  different  structures,  but  had  formed  so 
conception  of  their  combination.  My  mind  was  bewilder- 
ed amid  so  many  intersections  of  land  and  sea,  and  I 
should  have  ascribed  them  without  hesitation  to  chance, 
if  the  order,  which  I  had  perceived  in  each  of  the  parti, 
had  not  led  me  to  suspect  the  existence  of  an  order  like- 
wise in  the  totality  of  the  work. 

I  am  now  about  to  display  the  globe  under  a  new  as- 
pect I  request  the  reader  to  forgive  this  digression,  which 
is  a  fragment  of  the  materials  1  had  collected  relative  to 
geography,  and  tends  to  prove  the  universality  of  the  laws 
of  Nature,  for  the  existence  of  which  I  am  contending. 
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shall  be,  as  usual,  rapid  and  superficial ;  but  it  is  of  little 
importance  whether  I  weaken  ideas  which  I  have  not 
been  permitted  to  arrange  in  their  natural  order,  if  I  can 
only  transmit  the  germ  of  them  into  heads  possessing 
intelligence  superior  to  my  own. 

I  first  sought  the  consonances  of  the  globe  in  its  north- 
ern and  southern  division.  But  so  far  from  discovering 
resemblances  between  them,  I  perceived  nothing  but  oppo- 
sitions ;  the  first  being,  in  a  manner,  only  a  terrestrial 
hemisphere,  and  the  other  a  maritime  hemisphere,  so  to- 
tally different  that  the  winter  of  the  one  is  the  summer  of 
the  other,  and  the  seas  of  the  former  seem  to  be  opposed 
to  the  lands  and  islands  scattered  over  the  latter.  This 
contrast  presented  to  me  another  analogy  with  an  or- 
ganized body  ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following 
articles,  every  organized  body  has  two  halves  in  contrast, 
u  there  are  two  in  consonance. 

1  found  in  it,  then,  under  this  new  aspect,  a  certain  ana- 
logy with  an  animal  whose  head  is  directed  towards  the 
north,  by  the  magnetic  attraction  peculiar  to  our  pole, 
which  seems  to  fix  there  a  tentorium,  as  in  the  head  of  an 
animal ;  the  heart  under  the  Line,  from  the  constant  heat 
which  prevails  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  seems  to  determine 
it  as  the  region  of  the  heart ;  lastly,  the  excretory  organs 
in  the  southern  part,  where  the  greatest  seas,  which  are 
the  receptacles  of  the  alluvions  of  continents,  are  situated, 
and  in  which  are  likewise  found  the  greatest  number  of 
volcanoes,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  excretory  or- 
gans of  the  seas,  whose  bitumens  and  sulphurs  they  are 
continually  consuming.  Besides,  the  sun,  who  remains 
five  or  six  days  longer  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  seemed 
to  present  me  a  more  marked  resemblance  to  the  body  of 
an  animal,  in  which  the  heart,  the  centre  of  heat,  is  a  little 
nearer  to  the  head  than  to  the  lower  extremities. 

Though  these  contrasts  appeared  to  me  sufficiently  de- 
terminate to  manifest  an  order  on  the  globe,  and  though 
maforonnmay  be  observed  in  vegetables,  dUt\ngu\i\v*\ 
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as  they  are  into  two  parti,  opposite  in  functions  i 
forms,  such  as  the  leaves  and  the  roots,  1  i 
of  indulging  my  imagination  and  of  generalizing^  t 
the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  those  laws  of 
peculiar  to  every  existence,  by  extending  them  to  i 
doms  not  susceptible  of  their  application. 

But  I  ceased  to  doubt  of  the  general  order  of  Che  < 
jvhen.  with  two  halves  in  contrast,  I  perceived  two  c 
iu  consonance.     I  was  struck  with  astonishment,  1 1 
confess,  when  I  observed  in  the  duplication  of  formal 
constitute  its  body,  members  exactly  repeated  on 
side. 

The  globe,  if  it  be  considered  from  east  to  vi 
divided,  like  organized  bodies,  into  two  similar 
which  are  the  Old  and  New  World.  Each  of  their  ] 
corresponds  iu  the  eastern  and  western  hemisphere;'! 
to  sea,  island  to  island,  cape  to  cape,  peninsula  to  ] 
aula.  The  lakes  of  Finland  and  the  gulf  of  Ar 
corresponds  to  the  lakes  of  Canada  and  Baffin's  Bay ; 
Zembla  to  Greenland  ;  the  Baltic  Sea  to  Hudson's  Bftfj 
the  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which  cover  tlti 
first  of  those  Mediterraneans  to  the  islands  of  WeleoM 
and  Good  Fortune,  which  protect  the  second  ;  the  Me* 
terranean,  properly  so  called,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  whicA 
is  a  kind  of  Mediterranean  formed,  in  part,  by  islawk 
At  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  is  situated  tk 
isthmus  of  Suez,  in  consonance  with  the  isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  beknv 
these  isthmuses,  the  peninsula  of  Africa  presents  itself  01 
the  one  hand  and  the  peninsula  of  South  America  on  the 
other.  The  principal  rivers  of  those  divisions  of  the  globe 
are  facing  each  other ;  for  the  Senegal  discharges  itself 
opposite  the  river  of  Amazons.  Lastly,  each  of  the* 
peninsulas,  advancing  towards  the  south  pole,  is  terminated 
by  a  cape  equally  noted  for  tempests,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Cape  Horn. 

Bctu'wu  these  two  hemispheres  there  are  many  other 
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point*  of  consonance,  on  which  I  shall  not  enlarge.  All 
these  points,  it  must  be  admitted,  do  not  correspond  in  the 
ame  latitudes :  but  they  are  disposed  in  a  spiral  line, 
winding  from  east  to  west,  and  extending  from  north  to 
south,  so  that  these  corresponding  points  come  in  pro- 
gression. They  are  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  setting 
out  from  the  north,  as  the  Baltic  Sea  and  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  they  lengthen  in  America  in  proportion  as  it  advances 
towards  the  south.  This  progression  is  likewise  percep- 
tible throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  ancient  continent, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  form  of  its  capes,  which,  taking 
the  point  of  departure  from  the  east,  extend  so  much  the 
more  towards  the  south  as  they  advance  towards  the  west ; 
such  as  the  Cape  of  Kamtschatka  in  Asia,  Cape  Comorin 
in  Hindostan,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Africa,  and 
lastly  Cape  Horn  in  America.  These  differences  of  pro- 
portion proceed  from  this,  that  the  two  terrestrial  hemis 
pheres  are  not  projected  in  the  same  manner ;  for  the  old 
continent  has  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  aud  the 
new  one  from  north  to  south  ;  and  it.  is  manifest  that  this 
difference  of  projection  has  been  ordained  by  the  Author 
of  Nature,  for  the  same  reason  that  caused  him  to  bestow 
double  parts  on  the  animals  and  vegetables,  in  order  that 
if  necessity  required,  either  might  supply  what  was  defi- 
cient in  the  other,  but  principally  that  they  might  be  en- 
abled to  render  mutual  assistance. 

If,  for  example,  there  existed  only  the  ancient  conti- 
nent, with  the  South  Sea  alone,  the  motion  of  this  sea, 
being  too  much  accelerated  under  the  Line  by  the  regular 
east  winds,  would  advance,  after  having  made  the  circuit 
of  the  torrid  zone,  and  dash  with  tremendous  violence, 
against  the  islands  of  Japan  ;  for  the  size  of  the  billows  of 
the  sea  is  always  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  But  from 
Ihe  disposition  of  the  two  continents,  the  waves  of  the 
Sreat  eastern  current  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  partly  re- 
tarded by  the  archipelagoes  of  the  Moluccas  and  of  t\v* 
Vb'ihppines;  they  are  likewise  broken  by  other  iatend^  ** 
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the  Maldives,  by  the  Capes  of  Arabia  and  that  of  Go 
Hope,  which  throws  them  back  toward  the  south.  Befc 
they  reach  Cape  Horn,  they  encounter  new  obstacles  frc 
the  current  of  the  south  pole,  which  then  crosses  tin 
course,  and  by  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  which  total 
destroys  the  cause  of  it  at  the  end  of  six  months.  Th 
there  is  not  a  single  current,  whether  eastern  or  northei 
that  traverses  over  only  one  fourth  part  of  the  globe  in  tl 
same  direction.  Besides,  the  division  of  the  parts  of  tl 
world  into  two  is  so  necessary  to  its  general  harmony,  tfa 
if  the  channel  of  the  Atlantic  which  separates  them  we 
not  in  existence,  or  were  partly  filled  up,  as  it  is  suppoa 
once  to  have  been  by  the  great  island  of  Atalantis,*  allti 
eastern  rivers  of  America  and  all  the  western  ones  « 
Europe  would  be  dried  up,  since  those  rivers  are  wa\ 
plied  only  by  the  clouds  emanating  from  that  sea.  Mop 
over,  the  sun,  enlightening  on  our  side,  only  a  terreslrt 
hemisphere,  all  the  mediterraneans  of  which  would  di 
appear,  must  burn  it  up  with  his  rays ;  and  warmiug,  o 
the  other  side,  nothing  but  a  maritime  hemisphere,  ma 
of  the  islands  of  which  would  be  deluged,  because  th 
quantity  of  that  sea  would  be  increased  by  the  reductio 
of  ours,  an  infinite  quantity  of  vapor  would  rise  in  wait* 
It  would  appear  to  be  from  these  considerations  that  Ni 
ture  has  not  placed  the  greatest  length  of  the  continents  bu 
only  the  mean  breadth  of  Africa  and  America  in  the  toni 
zone,  because  the  action  of  the  sun  would  there  have  bee 
too  violent  On  the  contrary,  she  has  there  placed  tb 
largest  diameter  of  the  South  Sea,  and  the  greatest  breadtl 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  there  collected  the  greata 
quantity  of  islands  in  existence.  She  has  farther  placed  ii 
the  breadth  of  the  continents,  which  she  has  there  widenef 
out,  the  greatest  currents  of  fresh  water  that  are  to  be  faux 
in  the  world,  all  issuing  from  mountains  of  ice,  such  as  th 

•  A  fabulous  island,  imagined  by  Plato  to  repieaent  allegoriealrj 
the  government  of  Athens,  as  several  learned  men  have  demon 
tinted. 
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Senegal  and  the  Nile,  which  arise  in  the  Mountains  of 
:  Mood  in  Africa,  the  Amazons  and  the  Gronoko  whose 
tirces  arc  m  the  Cordilleras  of  America.  It  is  likewise 
■  the  same  reason  that  she  has  multiplied,  in  the  torrid 
ane  and  in  its  vicinity,  the  lofty  chains  of  snow- covered 
Mountains,  and  that  she  directs  thither  the  winds  of  tin* 
north  and  of  the  south  pole,  of  which  the  trade  winds  always 
partake  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  many  of  the  great 
fivers  which  flow  there,  are  not  situated  precisely  under  the 
Line,  but  in  parts  of  the  torrid  zone  which  are  hotter  than 
the  Line  itself.  Tims  the  Senegal  rolls  its  current  in  the 
vicinity  of  Zaura,  or  the  Desert,  which  according  to  the 
testimony  of  all  travellers,  is  the  most  scorching  part  of 
Africa, 

from  all  this  we  may  perceive  the  necessity  of  two 
continents,  which  mutually  serve  as  a  check  to  the  move- 
ments of  I  he  ocean*  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  Na- 
ture could  have  disposed  them  In  any  other  manlier  than 
by  extending  one  of  them  lengthwise  and  the  other  breadth- 
wise, that  the  opposite  currents  of  their  seas  may  c  oimter- 
bajance  each  oilier,  and  that  thence  might  result  a  harmony 
adapted  to  their  shores  and  to  the  islands  enclosed  within 
their  basons.  If  you  suppose  these  two  continents  pro- 
jected circularly  from  east  to  west,  under  the  two  temperate 
zones,  the  circulation  of  the  sea,  comprehended  between 
would  be,  as  we  have  seen,  too  much  accelerated  by  the 
constant  action  of  the  east  wind.  There  would  no  longer 
be  a  maritime  communication  from  the  Line  to  the  poles, 
consequently  there  would  be  no  icy  effusions  in  that  ocean, 
ao  tides,  no  cooling,  no  renewal  of  its  waters.  If,  on  the 
contrary*  you  suppose  both  continents,  extending  from 
north  to  south,  like  America,  there  would  then  be  no  east- 
i  current  in  the  ocean;  the  two  halves  of  each  sea  would 
et  in  the  midst  of  their  channel  and  their  polar  effurkmi 
there  encounter  each  other  with  an  impetuosity  o* 
•fhieh  the  icy  effusions  that  precipitate  themselves  Etot» 
!1*j4//»*   with  *// their  deva*tatioi\%  couvcy   but  4  fruh 
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idea  But  by  the  alternate  and  opposite  currents  of  < 
seas,  the  icy  effusions  of  our  pole  proceed,  in  summery 
cool  Africa,  Brasil  and  the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  doubtt 
(he  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  the  monsoon,  which  tfc 
carries  the  current  of  the  ocean  towards  the  east;  a 
during  our  winter  the  effusions  of  the  south  pole  proet 
toward  the  west  to  moderate  on  the  same  shores  the  acti 
of  the  sun,  which  is  there  unremitting.  By  means  of  tin 
two  spiral  and  retrograde  motions  of  the  seas,  resembti 
those  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  there  is  not  a  drop 
water  but  what  may  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe, 
evaporated  under  the  Line,  be  reduced  to  rain  on  the  a 
tinent,  and  to  ice  under  the  pole.  These  universal  o 
respondences  are  so  much  the  more  worthy  of  remark, 
they  enter  into  all  the  plans  of  Nature,  and  exist  in  I 
est  of  her  works. 

From  any  other  order  would  result  inconvenient 
which  I  leave  the  reader  to  discover.  Hypotheses 
ibsurdo  are  both  amusing  and  useful;  it  is  true,  they  chai 
natural  proportions  into  caricatures,  but  they  are  attend 
with  this  advantage,  that  while  they  convince  us  of  1 
weakness  of  our  understandings,  they  fill  us  with  a  p 
found  sense  of  the  wisdom  of  Nature.  Let  us  recoil 
the  method  of  Socrates.  Let  us  not  waste  our  time 
confuting  systems  which  present  to  us  plans  different  fri 
those  we  see.  Let  us  only  deduce  consequences  fr 
them  :  to  admit  is  to  overturn  them. 

I  could  farther  demonstrate  that  most  of  the  islai 
themselves  have  double  parts,  like  the  continents,  of  whi 
as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  they  are  miniatures,  from  til 
peaks,  their  mountains,  their  lakes,  and  their  rivers,  p 
portioned  to  their  extent  Many  of  those  situated  in ' 
Indian  Ocean  have,  as  it  were,  two  hemispheres,  the  < 
eastern,  the  other  western,  divided  by  mountains  wh 
run  from  north  to  south,  so  that  when  it  is  winter  on  < 
side,  summer  reigns  on  the  other,  and  vice  versa;  such 
the  island*  of  Java,  Sumatra,  ItanittH  «q&  moat  of 
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Philippines  and  Moluccas,  so  that  they  are  evidently  con- 
structed for  the  two  monsoons  of  the  sea  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Did  time  permit,  the  varieties  of  their  con* 
struct  ion  would  suggest  many  curious  remarks,  whicfc 
would  confirm  in  detail  what  I  have  said  respecting-  the 
consonances  of  the  globe  in  general.  For  my  own  part  I 
believe  these  principles  of  order  to  be  so  certain,  that  1  am 
persuaded  it  would  be  possible,  on  inspecting  the  plan  of 
an  island  with  the  elevation  and  the  direction  of  its  moun- 
tains, to  fix  its  longitude  and  latitude  and  to  determine 
what  winds  blow  there  with  the  greatest  regularity.  Nay 
I  farther  believe  that,  with  these  last  data,  we  might  rice 
rrrsa,  trace  the  plan  and  section  of  an  island,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  ocean  it  may  be  situated.  1  except,  how  ever, 
the  flu  viatic  islands,  and  those  which  being  too  small  of 
themselves,  are  collected  into  groups,  as  (he  Maldives,  be- 
!  these  islands  have  not  the  centre  of  all  their  h;irmo- 
within  themselves,  but  are  adapted  to  rivers,  to  archi- 
i  and  to  neighbouring  continents.  The  reader  may 
easily  satisfy  himself  that  I  advance  no  paradox,  by  com- 
paring between  the  tropics,  the  general  form  of  the  islands 
which  are  exposed  to  two  monsoons,  and  that  of  the  is- 
lands subject  to  the  regular  influence  of  the  east  wind.  We 
have  just  observed  that  Nature  has  given,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, two  hemispheres  to  the  first,  by  dividing  them  through 
the  middle  by  a  chain  of  mountains  running  north  and 
south,  that  they  might  receive  the  alternate  influences  of 
the  east  and  west  winds  which  blow  there,  by  turns,  six 
months  in  the  year;  but  in  the  islands  situated  in  the 
South  Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  the  east  wind  blows 
continually  from  the  same  quarter,  she  has  placed  the 
mountains  at  the  extremity  of  their  territory  in  the  part 
most  to  windward,  that  the  streams  and  the  rivers,  formed 
from  the  clouds  accumulated  by  the  winds  on  their  peaks, 
may  flow  through  the  whole  extent  of  these  islands* 

I  know  perfectly  well  that  I  have  elsewhere  staled  tVfSfc 
lm  tibaerrstions.     But  I  here  present  them  m  a  new  Vi^VA 
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Besides,  should  1  fall  into  some  repetitions,  there  can  I 
no  barm  in  repeating  new  truths  and  some  indulgence 
due  to  him  who  announces  them. 


OF   PROGRESSION. 

Progression  is  a  series  of  consonances  ascending 
descending.  Wherever  we  meet  with  progression,  it  pi 
duces  great  pleasure,  because  it  excites  in  our  souls  tl 
sentiment  of  infinity  so  congenial  to  our  nature*  I  ha 
already  said,  and  cannot  repeat  too  frequently,  that  pbyj 
cal  sensations  delight  us  only  by  awakening  within  at  i 
tellectual  sentiments. 

When  the  leaves  of  a  vegetable  are  arranged  round  j 
branches,  in  the  same  order  that  the  branches  themself 
are  placed  round  the  stem,  there  is  consonance,  as  in  pine 
but  if  the  branches  of  this  vegetable  are  farther  dispoa 
among  themselves  in  similar  planes,  which,  continue 
diminish  in  magnitude,  as  in  the  pyramidal  form  of  the  I 
there  is  progression  ;  and  if  these  trees  are  themselves  d 
posed  in  long  avenues,  decreasing,  like  their  individu 
masses  in  height  and  coloring,  our  pleasure  is  augment 
because  the  progression  becomes  infinite. 

From  this  instinct  of  infinity  it  is  that  we  take  pleasa 
in  the  sight  of  every  thing  that  presents  us  with  a  progn 
sion;  as  nurseries,  containing  plants  of  different  ages,  hi 
closing  the  horizon  in  successive  elevation,  prospects  whi< 
have  no  limits. 

Montesquieu  has  nevertheless  remarked,  that,  if  t 
road  from  Petersburgh  to  Moscow  were  a  straight  lis 
the  traveller  must  inevitably  perish  of  languor.  I  ha 
performed  the  journey  and  can  affirm  that  it  is  far  frc 
being  in  a  straight  line.  But  supposing  that  it  were,  t 
languor  of  the  traveller  would  arise  from  the  very  sen 
ment  of  infinity,  added  to  the  idea  of  fatigue.  It  is  tl 
biime  sentiment,  so  delicious  when  it  mingles  with  o 
pleasures,  that  overwhelms  ua  vntYi  a\\%>ns&i  \* 
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K>  calamity  ;  this  we  experience  but  too  frequently.  1 
oelieve,  however,  that  an  unbounded  prospect  would  at 
a&t  fatigue  us,  from  presenting  infinity  to  us  always  in  the 
tame  manner ;  for  our  souls  not.  only  possess  the  instinct 
of  infinity,  but  likewise  that  of  universality,  or,  of  every 
possible  modification  of  infinity. 

Nature  does  not  form  perspectives  with  one  or  two  con- 
sonances, after  our  manner ;  but  she  composes  them  of  a 
multitude  of  different  progressions,  by  introducing  those 
of  plans,  magnitudes,  forms,  colors,  motions,  ages,  kinds, 
groups,  seasons,  latitudes,  and  joining  to  these  an  infinity 
of  consonances  deduced  from  reflections  of  light,  of  waters, 
of  sounds.  I  shall  suppose  that  she  had  been  limited  to 
the  plantation  of  an  avenue  from  Paris  to  Madrid,  with  a 
tingle  genus  of  trees,  such  as  the  fig.  I  doubt  whether 
we  should  tire  in  travelling  it.  We  should  see  trees 
bearing  figs  of  the  species,  called  by  the  Latins,  mamillarue, 
because  they  resemble  a  woman's  breasts;  others  with 
fruit  quite  red,  and  not  larger  than  an  olive,  such  as  those 
of  Mount  Ida ;  others  bearing  white,  black ;  others  of  the 
color  of  porphyry,  and  for  that  reason  called  by  the  an- 
cients porphyrites.  We  should  likewise  perceive  among 
them  the  fig-tree  of  Hyrcania,  loaded  with  more  than  two 
hundred  bushels  of  fruit ;  the  ruminal  fig  the  species  be- 
neath whose  shade  Romulus  and  Remus  were  suckled  by 
a  she- wolf;  the  fig-tree  of  Hercules ;  in  a  word  the  twenty- 
nine  species  enumerated  by  Pliny,  and  many  other  varieties 
Qnknown  to  the  Romans  and  to  us.  Each  of  these  species 
of  trees  would  exhibit  vegetables  of  different  sizes,  young, 
old,  single  and  in  clusters;  some  planted  on  the  banks  of 

treams,  others  issuing  from  the  clefts  of  rocks.  Each  tree 
would  present  the  same  variety  in  its  fruits  exposed  on  one 
single  foot,  as  it  were,  to  different  latitudes,  to  the  south, 
to  the  north,  to  the  east,  to  the  west,  to  the  sun,  and  to 
the  shade  of  the  leaves.  Some  would  be  green  and  just 
beginning  to  appear,  others  violet  and  cracked,  Ytfmtv« 
their  crevices  stored  with  honey.     On  the  other  hand,  \\ 
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should  find  some  under  different  latitudes,  in  the  can 
legree  of  maturity,  as  if  they  hung  upon  the  same  tra 
those  that  grow  in  the  north  at  the  bottom  of  the  vain* 
being  sometimes  as  forward  as  those  that  are  situated  mm 
farther  to  the  south  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains. 

These  progressions  are  discovered  in  the  minutest  wor 
of  Nature,  of  which  they  constitute  one  of  the  princip 
charms.  They  are  not  the  effect  of  any  mechanical,  ta 
They  have  been  bestowed  on  each  vegetable,  to  proloi 
the  enjoyment  of  its  fruits  according  to  the  necessities 
man.  Thus  the  aqueous  and  cooling  fruits,  such  as  ti 
red  fruits,  appear  only  in  the  hot  season,  others  whic 
from  their  substantial  dour  and  their  oils,  are  necessai 
during  winter,  such  as  chesnuts  and  walnuts,  may  be  pr 
served  a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  But  those  whii 
are  designed  to  supply  the  accidental  wants  of  mankin 
for  instance  of  travellers  and  navigators,  remain  on  tl 
earth  in  all  seasons.  These  are  not  only  inclosed  in  shd 
adapted  to  their  preservation,  bat  they  appear  on  the  tra 
in  every  season  of  the  year,  and  in  every  stage  of  maturit 
In  the  East  Indies,  on  the  uninhabited  shores  of  islands 
the  cocoa-tree  bears  at  once  twelve  or  fifteen  bunches 
cocoa-nuts,  some  of  which  are  still  in  the  bud,  others  ai 
^  the  flowers,  others  set,  others  full  of  milk  and  othe 
quite  ripe.  It  is  not  the  heat  of  the  tropics  that  give  1 
it  a  fecuudity  so  constant  and  so  varied,  for  in  the  Indie 
as  in  our  climates,  the  fruits  of  trees  have  seasons  in  whic 
they  ripen  and  after  which  they  are  no  more  seen, 
know  of  none  but  the  cocoa  and  the  banana  that  bear  fin 
all  the  year  round.  The  last-mentioned  tree  is,  in  ■ 
opinion  the  most  useful  in  the  world,  because  its  fruit  DM 
serve  for  food  without  any  preparation,  having  an  agreeah 
flavor  and  possessing  very  nutritious  qualities.  It  product 
a  clustre  of  sixty  or  eighty  fruit  which  ripen  all  at  one 
but  it  pushes  out  shoots  of  every  size,  which  bear  in  sa 

•  Sec  Francis  Pyrard'*  Voy&%«  to  the  Maldives., 
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and  at  all  seasons.     The  progression  of  the  fruits 

\*f  tse  cocoa  is  in  the  tree,  and  that  of  the  fruils  of  the 
i  in  the  plantation.     In  every  instance,  that  which 

f  i  the  most  useful  is  likewise  the  most  common. 

The  productions  of  our  corn-fields  and  of  our  vineyards 
'  eriubit  dispositions  still  more  wonderful,  for  though  the  ear 
f  •/  corn  has  several  faces,  its  grains  come  to  maturity  at  the 
1  oae  time,  from  the  moveableness  of  its  stalk  which  presents 

them  to  all  the  aspects  of  the  sun.  The  vine  grows  in 
the  form  neither  of  a  bush,  nor  of  a  tree,  but  in  that  of 
to  espalier,  and  though  its  berries  are  arranged  in  elus- 
ion, their  transparency  renders  every  one  of  them  sus- 
ceptible of  being  penetrated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Thus 
Nature  obliges  men,  by  the  spontaneous  maturity  of  the 
fruits  destined  for  the  general  support  of  human  life,  to 
suite  their  labors  and  to  assist  each  other  in  the  toils  of 
the  harvest  and  of  the  vintage.  The  corn-field  and  the 
rineyard  are  the  most  powerful  bonds  of  social  union. 
Ceres  and  Bacchus  were  accordingly  considered  in  ancient 
tunes,  as  the  first  legislators  of  the  human  race.  The 
indent  poets  often  bestow  ou  them  this  appellation.  An 
Indian  under  his  banana  and  his  cocoa-tree  is  able  to 
itspeose  with  the  assistance  of  his  neighbour.  It  is,  I 
ihould  imagine,  from  this  reason,  rather  than  from  the 
jffect  of  the  climate,  which  is  there  so  mild,  that  so  few 
republics,  and  so  many  governments  founded  on  force  ex- 
st  in  India.  One  man  can  there  exercise  no  influence 
>ver  the  field  of  another  except  by  his  ravages,  but  the 
European  who  sees  his  harvest  grow  yellow  and  his 
grapes  blacken  all  at  once,  hastens  to  call  not  only  his 
neighbours,  but  strangers  who  happen  to  pass  by,  to  assist 
turn  in  reaping  his  crop.  But  though  Nature  has  denied 
Mir  corn  and  our  vines  the  faculty  of  producing  fruit  at  all 
lessons  of  the  year,  she  has  bestowed  on  the  flour  of  the 
Due,  and  the  wine  of  the  other,  the  quality  of  keeping  fot 
iges. 

All  the  laws  of  Nature  have  a  reference  to  our  necess*. 
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ties;  not  only  those  which  are  evidently  contrived  for  our 
comfort,  but  others  frequently  concur  to  this  end  so  I 
the  better,  the  more  they  appear  to  deviate  from  it 


OF   CONTRASTS. 

Contrasts  differ  from  contraries  in  this,  that  the  latter 
act  only  in  one  single  point,  and  the  former  only  in  their 
general  combination.  An  object  has  only  one  contrary, 
but  it  may  have  many  contrasts.  White  is  the  contrary 
of  black,  but  it  contrasts  with  blue,  green,  red,  and  many 
other  colors. 

Nature,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  harmonies,  the  con- 
sonances, and  the  progressions  of  bodies  from  each  other, 
places  them  in  contrast.  This  law  is  so  much  the  lea 
observed,  the  more  common  it  is.  We  trample  under  foot 
truths  the  most  wonderful  and  the  most  important,  withotf 
paying  the  slightest  attention  to  them. 

All  naturalists  look  upon  the  colors  of  bodies  as  purely 
accidental,  and  most  of  them  consider  their  very  forms  as 
the  effect  of  some  attraction,  incubation,  crystallization,  fee. 
Books  are  every  day  written  with  a  view  to  extend  by 
analogies,  the  mechanical  effects  of  these  laws  to  the  dif- 
ferent productions  of  Nature ;  but  if  they  actually  possess 
so  much  power,  how  comes  it,  that  the  sun,  that  univer- 
sal agent,  has  not  filled  the  heavens,  the  waters,  the  earth, 
the  forests,  the  fields,  and  all  the  creatures  over  which  be 
possesses  so  much  influence,  with  the  uniform  and  mono- 
tonous effects  of  his  light?  Like  him,  all  these  objects 
ought  to  appear  either  white  or  yellow,  and  to  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other  only  by  their  shades.  A  landscape 
ought  to  exhibit  no  other  effects  than  those  of  a  cameo  or 
of  an  engraving.  Latitudes,  we  are  told,  diversify  their 
colors;  but  if  latitudes  have  this  power,  how  happens  it 
that  the  productions  of  the  same  climate  and  of  the  sunt 
field  are  not  always  of  the  same  hue?  Whence  comes  ft 
that  the  quadrupeds  which  are  born  and  pass  their  lives  il 
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rhe  meadows,  do  not  produce  young  ones  green  as  the 
grass  on  which  they  feed! 

Nature  has  not  satisfied  herself  with  establishing  parti- 
cular harmonies  in  each  species  of  beings,  to  characterize 
ihem;  bnt  that  they  might  not  be  confounded  among  them- 
selves, she  forms  contrasts  with  them.  We  shall  see  in  the 
'allowing'  Study  for  what  particular  reason  she.  has  given  the 
grass  a  green  color  in  preference  to  any  other,  She  has, 
in  general,  made  the  grass  green,  to  form  a  contrast  with 
the  earth,  and  has  given  an  earth-color  to  the  animals 
which  live  on  herbage,  to  distinguish  Ihem,  in  their  turn 
from  the  ground  on  which  they  stray.  This  general  con- 
trast may  be  remarked  in  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  such 
a*  the  domestic  animals,  the  fawn-colored  beasts  of  the 
forests,  and  in  all  the  graiiivorous  birds  which  live  among 
herbage  or  in  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  as  the  ben,  the  pan 
tndgcf  the  qua)!,  the  lark,  the  sparrow,  winch  have  earthy 
colors,  because  they  reside  among  the  verdure.  Those, 
m  the  contrary*  that  live  on  dusky  grounds  are  clothed  in 
brilliant  hues,  as  the  blueish  torn-tit,  and  the  woodpecker. 
frhveh  climb  up  the  bark  of  trees  in  pursuit  of  insects. 

Nature  universally  opposes  the  color  of  the  animal  ana 
hat  of  the  ground,  on  which  it  lives.  This  admirable  law 
i  without  exception,    t  shall  here  produce  a  few  examples 

it,  to  put  the  reader  in  the  way  of  observing  those 
banting  harmonies,  of  which  he  will  find  proofs  in  every 
1 1 mate.  On  the  shores  of  India  is  seen  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful bird,  white  and  fire- colored,  called  the  flamingo,  which 
name  has  been  given  her  on  account  of  her  appearance  at 
i  distance,  like  a  flame  of  fire.  She  commonly  frequents 
goons  and  salt  marshes,  in  the  waters  of  which  she  con- 
structs her  nest,  by  raising  out  of  it  at  the  depth  of  a  foot, 
i  small  hillock  of  mud  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  surface* 
\t  the  top  of  tills  hillock  she  makes  a  hole,  lays  two  eggs* 
ad  hatches  them  in  a  standing  posture,  with  her  feet  in 
the  water,  by  means  of  her  long  legs.  When  ifc\tifa\  «A 
}  birds  are  atr  their  nests  in  the  tnidst  of  a  tairoon,  \\\c<i 
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would  be  taken  at  a  distance  for  the  flames  of  aeoofl 
l ion,  issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters.*  Oilier 
exhibit  contrasts  of  a  different  kind  oil  the  same  si 
The  pelican  is  white  and  brown,  and  has  a  large  ] 
under  her  bill,  which  is  of  excessive  length.  Shi 
every  morning  to  fill  this  pouch  with  fish,  and  h 
completed  the  supply  of  the  day,  she  perches  on  the 
of  some  rock  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  < 
where  she  remains  motionless  till  nis:htr  M  as  if  in  i 
of  profound  sorrow,"  says  father  Dutertre,  "  her 
drooping  from  the  weight  of  her  long  beak,  and  he 
fixed  on  the  agitated  ocean,  without  moving  any 
than  if  she  were  of  marble/'  On  (he  dusky  strai 
those  seas  arc  frequently  observed  herons  white  as 
and  in  the  azure  plains  of  the  skyf  the  bird  of  para* 
a  silvery  white  skimming  through  them  at  a  distance  ; 
too  great  for  the  eye  to  reach :  she  is  sometimes  1 
with  a  roseate  hue,  and  has  the  two  long  tail-feat hei 
flame  color  like  that  of  the  South  Seas 


*  The  flamingo  farina  the  connecting  link  among  the  fea 
tribe*  hetwi-en  the  Limirean  orders  of  the  Waders  and  tlieSwi* 
partaking  of  tin?  characters  "if  both.  The  body  of  the  bird  if 
ihe  size  of  that  of  a  goose,  bot  the  legs  and  neck  arc  of  &nch 
ordinary  length,  that  when  he  stands  upright  he  measure*  fro 
to  sin  feet  In  height-  The  flamingo  is  one  of  the  few  bird*  cc 
u»  Ihe  regions  both  of  the  old  and  new  world*  but  he  frequeni 
the  tropical  and  temperate  climates,  The  manner  in  whict 
birds  hatch  tlu*ir  e^g*.  as  described  above  by  the  author,  is  at 
tionat  illustration  of  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  Froviden 
adapted  the  instincts  of  animals  to  their  circumstances  or  nece 
The  leg?  of  the  flamingo  are  extremely  long  and  as  the  female 
her  neat  on  the  ground  she  could  not  without  injury  to  her  cgj 
her  feel  Into  the  nest,  or  sit,  or  rest  her  whole  weight  upon 
hy  means  of  that  admirable  instinct  with  which  Nature  hu  em 
her, — These  birds  are  scarcely  ever  seen  hat  In  troop  J,  and 
beheld  at  a  distance  ranged  he&Lde  each  other,  ori  the  shores 
rivers,  searching  for  food,  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  rej 
of  soldiers.  Tbey  are  even  observed  to  plat  r  themselves  11 
when  in  a  itate  of  repose.  On  these  occasions  they  station 
their  number  to  keep  watch  ;  when  alarmed  by  any  object  he 
a  cry  which  is  heard  to  a  great  distance  and  very  much  rest 
the  touml  of  a  trumpet.  The  whole  flock  are  instantly  on  the 
and  \q  their  flight  observe  an  order  similar  to  that  of  the  c 
When  they  are  surprized,  however,  they  are  rendered  motJ 
and  stupilfed  with  terror*  so  that  every  one  of  Lhein  may  be 
before  they  attempt  to  Mir  from  the  •pot,— These  beantilui  bir 
rtry  eawly  tomod  and  their  fleah  is  reckoned  extremely  d«Uoaj 
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■  amy  cases,  the  mow  doll  the  ground  is,  the  mora 
■art  are  the  colon  in  which  the  animal  destined  to 
mm  it,  it  arrayed  We  hare  not  perhaps  in  Europe, 
■met  with  richer  clothing  than  the  dung-beetle,  and 
if  which  is  distinguished  by  the  same  epithet.  This 
i  brighter  than  gold  and  polished  steel ;  the  other  of 
aapherical  form,  is  of  a  floe  blue,  inclining  to  purple, 
d  render  the  contrast  still  more  complete,  exhales  a 
f  and  agreeable  odor  4*?  musk, 
lore  seems,  sometimes,  to  deviate  from  this  law,  but 
xnd  other  reasons  of  conformity  to  which  she  reduces 
t  plans.  Accordingly,  though  she  has  contrasted 
lie  ground  on  which  they  lire,  these  animals  which 
heir  strength  and  agility  are  able  to  escape  from  every 
r,  she  has  confounded  with  it  those  whose  slowness 
ikness  would  place  them  in  the  power  of  their  enemies, 
nail,  destitute  of  sight,  is  of  the  color  of  the  bark  of 
ses  which  he  gnaws,  or  of  the  wall  in  which  he  takes 
.  Flat  fishes,  which  are  bad  swimmers,  as  the  tur- 
tle flounder,  the  plaice,  the  sole,  and  others,  which 
it  out,  as  it  were,  like  planks,  because  they  were 
ed  to  lead  a  sedentary  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 

the  color  of  the  sands  where  they  seek  their  nou- 
jnt,  being  spotted  like  them  with  grey,  yellow,  black, 
nd  brown.  It  is  true  they  are  thus  speckled  only 
i  side ;  but  they  are  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
of  this  resemblance,  that  when  they  find  themselves 
»d  within  the  parks  formed  upon  the  beach  to  entrap 

and  perceive  the  tide  retiring,  they  bury  their 

the  sand,  waiting  the  return  of  the  tide,  and  exhibit 
heir  deceitful  side  to  the  eye  of  man.  It  has  such  a 
t  resemblance  to  the  ground  on  which  they  conceal 
slves,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  fishermen  to 
pish  them  from  it,  without  the  help  of  sickles,  with 

they  scratch  in  every  direction  on  the  surface  of  the 
to  detect  by  the  touch  what  the  eye  cannot  discover. 

have  witnessed  oftener  than  once,  with  much  greater 
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nd  mi  rat  ion  of  the  artifice  of  these  fishes,  than  that  of  1 
fishermen.      The  ray,  on  the  contrary,   which  is  liken 
a  flat  fish  and  a  bad  swimmer,  but  ramivorous,  is  niarb! 
with  white  and  brown,  that  be  may  be   perceived  at 
distance  by  the  other  fishes;  and  to  prevent  Him,  ilftf 
turn,  from  being  devoured  by  his  enemies,  who  art:  rt 
Alert,  such  as  the  seadog,  or  by  I  lis  own  companion*  \ 
a  re  extremely  voracious,  he  is  Furnished  with  sharp  prick 
particularly  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  as  the  1 
fpfalcfa  is  must  exposed  to  attacks  when  he  is  pursued.' 
In  the  colors  of  innoxious  animals  Nature  has  bestow 
at  the  same  time  contrasts  with  the  ground  on  which  1 
live,  and  consonances  on  that  which  is  adjacent. 
likewise  endowed  them  with  the  instinct  of  availing  th 
selves  of  these  alternately,  according  as  circumstances  i 
require.     These  wonderful  sic  com  modal  ions   may  be 
served  in  most  of  our  small  birds,  whose  flight  is  feeble  i 
of  short  duration*     The  grey  lark  seeks  her  subsiste 
among  the  grass  of  the  fields.     Does  any  thing  terrify  1 
she  steps  between  two  ciods  of  earth  where  she 
invisible*     In  this  post  she  is  so  quiet  that  she  scar 
quits  it  till  the  foot  of  the  fowler  is  ready  to   crush  J 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  partridge,  1  have  no  do 
thftt  these  defenceless  birds  have  a  sense  of  these  conlr 
and  conformities  of  color,   for  t  have  ohserved   it  even 
insects.      In  the  month  of  March  last,  I  perceived  on  I 
bank  uf  the  river  of  the  Gobelins,  a  brick  colored  butl 
fly,  reposing,  with  expanded  wings,  on  a  tuft  of  grass, 
approached  and   he  flew  away.      He  alighted   at  the  < 
tance  of  a  few  paces,  on  the  ground,  which,  in  that  spot  \ 


*  The  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  there  wan  no  cure1  for  ft  i 
.n  flitted  by  the  *pine  of  the  ray.    The  enchantress  Circe,  ih 
ftrmed  Tier  son  with  a  spear  headed  with  one  of  these  *pmes,  ft*  iH* 
moat  irresistible  weapon  she  could  furnish  him   with  ;  ami  that  k 
tiiiiiiLenhoiiahy  slew  with  it  his  father  Ulysses.— Even  ttu.nl* 
rftliati,  mid  among  them  the  celebrated  Liunvus,  have  th.<< 
inine  uf  this  fisli  venomous.     Dr.  Elocli,  however,  venture*  hit  4tM 
iM.iH  thenij  and  asserts  tnat  a  wound  inflicted  by  it  ia  qo  mure  I 
gerooi  than  one  given  by  any  similar  instrument.    T, 
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of  his  color*     I  approached  him  a  second  tune;  again  he 
flew  off  and  took  refuge  on  a  similar  stripe  of  earth.     In 
a  word,  I  could   not  ubli^e  him  to  settle  on  the  grass* 
hough  1  frequently  tried,  and  though  the  spaces  of  earth 
v  hie  1 1  separated  the  patches  of  green  turf  were  both  uar* 
owt  and  few  in   number.     This   wonderful   instinct  is 
arliculurly  conspicuous  in  the  cameleon.     This  kind  of 
lizard  whose  motion  ts  extremely  alow  is  indemnified  for 
this,  by  the  incomprehensible  faculty  of  assuming,  at  plea- 
wire,  the  color  of  the  ground  by  which  he  is  encompassed. 
With  this  advantage,  he  is  enabled  to  elude  the  eye  of  the 
pursuer  who  would  otherwise  soon  overtake  him.     This 
faculty  is  in  his  will,  for  his  skin  is  not  a  mirror.    It  reflects 
illy  the  colors  of  objects  and  not  their  forms.     What  is 
rther  remarkable,  and  perfectly  ascertained  by  natura- 
ists,  though  they  assign  no  reason  for  it,  is  this,  that  he 
Can  assume  all  colors,  as  brown,  grey,  yellow,  and  especi- 
ally   green    which    is   his    favorite   color,    but    not    red. 
Camelcous  have  been  placed  for  weeks  together  among 
rlet  cloth   without  assuming  the  slightest  tint  of  that 
dor.     Nature  seems  to  hive  refused  them  that  glaring 
because  it  could  serve  only  to  render  them  consni- 
►  at  a  distance,  and  farther,  this  is  not  the   color  of 
ny  ground,  either  of  earth  or  vegetables  on  which  these 
nimals  pass  their  lives.* 


♦  The  BJUneleon  posaeasea  another  faculty  not  less  astonishing  than 
that  or  changing  hi*  color  but  not  equally  well  known.    He  is  capa- 
ble of  contracting  or  dilating  himself  at  pleasure.    The  cause  of  thu 
eipunftion  is  the  air  which  he  inhales,  an<|  which  does  not  only  re- 
win  hi  his  luenat,  slomach,  anH  intestine,  but  penei rates  every  part 
i  hia  body  to  rumpli UiyT  that  hii  whole  frame  is  rilled  even  to  the 
.  of   the  tail,  as  well  as  the  eye*  which  become  more  fulC 
ore  prominent.    "The  faculty  of  becoming  bhsatrdTM  *stys  M. 
rry,  in    hi*  fragments  on  Africa,  "so  as  to  appear  absolutely 
land  far,  of  remaining  in  that  MAte  whole  months,  or  only  n.  fe\i 
md  nfterwardi  of  emptying  himself,  n  h*  i<>  exhibit  a  body 
ely  meagre   and  vxhuusted,  in  so  much    that  his  spine   be* 
lite  tliftrpj,  while  the  hkin  uf  bis  flunks  collapses  *o  as  10  seera 
pfece,  is  tiiuhnibtcdly.  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cii> 
noLticea  in  the  h  i* tary  of  the  cameleon  :  hi  cauit,  if  least  Vfwmh 
\  nerns  inrjst  worthy  of  the  attention  and  investigation  «f  tmtuT* 
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But  in  the  age  of  weakness  and  inexperience,  Natal* 
ronfounds  the  colors  of  innocent  animals  with  those  of  tW 
grounds  on  which  they  live,  without  allowing  them  the 
choice  of  an  alternative.  The  young  of  pigeons  and  d 
most  granivorous  birds  are  covered  with  a  greenish  shagg] 
coat,  resembling  the  mosses  of  their  nests.  CaterpiuaW 
are  blind,  and  have  the  colors  of  the  bark  and  foliage  m 
which  they  subsist  Nay  even  the  young  fruits,  befcn 
they  are  armed  with  thorns,  with  cases,  with  bitter  pulj 
and  hard  shells,  which  protect  their  seed,  are,  during  the 
season  of  their  expansion  green  like  the  leaves  by  wind 
they  are  surrounded.  Some  embryos,  it  is  true,  as  thou 
of  certain  kinds  of  pears,  are  red  or  brown ;  bat  they  an 
then  of  the  color  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  to  which  the} 
belong.  When  these  fruits  have  their  seeds  inclosed  is 
pippins  or  stones,  and  these  are  out  of  danger,  they  then 
change  their  color.  They  become  yellow,  bine,  gold- 
colored,  red,  black,  and  give  to  the  vegetables  which  beat 
them  their  natural  contrast.  It  is  extremely  remarkable 
that  whenever  a  fruit  changes  its  color,  the  seed  hn 
arrived  at  a  state  of  maturity.  Insects,  having,  in  like 
manner,  laid  aside  their  robes  of  infancy,  and  being  aban- 
doned to  their  own  experience,  spread  over  the  world  to 
multiply  its  harmonies,  with  the  attire  aud  the  instindi 
which  Nature  has  conferred  on  them.  Then  it  is  that 
clouds  of  butterflies,  which,  in  their  caterpillar  state,  were 
confounded  with  the  verdure  of  the  plants  oppose  the 
colors  and  the  forms  of  their  wings  to  those  of  the  flow* 
ers;  the  red  to  the  blue,  the  white  to  the  red,  the 
antenna  to  the  stamina,  and  fringes  to  the  corolla,  I 
was,  one  day,  struck  with  admiration  of  one,  whose  wingi 
were  azure,  and  dotted  with  specks  of  the  color  of  aurora, 
reposing  on  the  bosom  of  a  full-blown  rose.  He  seemed 
to  be  disputing  the  palm  of  beauty  with  the  flower.  H 
would  have  been  difficult  to  determine,  to  which  to  ad- 
judge the  prize,  to  the  butterfly  or  to  the  rose;  but  on 
seeing  the  flower  crowned  with  wings,  of  lapis  lazuli,  and 


the 
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azure  insect  extended  in  a  cup  of  carmines  it  was 


obvious  that  their  charming  contrast  enhanced  their  mu- 
tual beauty. 

Nature  does  not  employ  these  conformities  and  these 
agreeable  contrasts  in  noxious  animals,  nor  even  in  dan- 
rrous  vegetables.  Of  whatever  kind  the  carnivorous  or 
nous  animals  may  be,  they  form,  at  every  age,  and 
ever  they  arc*  harsh  and  disagreeable  oppositions. 
The  white  bear  of  the  north  announces  his  coming  over 
the  snows  by  a  hollow  noise,  by  the  blackness  of  his  snout 
and  his  paws  and  by  a  throat  and  eyes  of  the  color  of 
blood.  The  ferocious  beasts  winch  seek  their  prey  in  the 
gloom  of  night  or  in  the  obscurity  of  the  forests,  give  notice 
of  their  approach  by  loud  roarings,  lamentable  cries,  eyes 
Tiflumed,  urinous  or  fetid  smells.  The  crocodile,  ambushed 
on  *|ie  banks  of  the  rivers  of  Asia*  where  he  assumes  the 
appearance  of  the  trunk  of  an  uprooted  tree,  betrays  him- 
fcelf  from  afar  by  a  strong  smelt  of  musk.  The  snake, 
concealed  in  1  he  savannas  of  America,  cannot  stir  beneath 
■  grass  without  Hounding  his  tremendous  rattle*  The 
ery  insects  which  make  war  on  others*  are  clothed  iu 
colors  harshly  opposed,  in  which  black  particularly  pi* 
dominates,  and  clashes  with  white  or  with  yellow*  The 
inn! »lf -bee,  independently  of  his  buzzing  noise,  announces 
himself  by  the  blackness  of  his  corslet  and  his  large  body 
ns I 1 ed  with  yellow  1 1 ai rs.  H e  a ppea rs  atnou g  t he  fl o w ers 
a  burning  coal  that  is  half  extinguished*  The  ^arui* 
porous  wasp  is  yellow  and  striped  with  black  like  the  tiger 
Bui  Ihr  useful  her  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  stamina  and 
tlic  calictf  of  the  flowers  among  which  she  collects  her 
innocent  harvest. 

Poisonous  plants  exhibit,  like  noxious  animals,  disagree- 
able contrasts  from  the  faded  colors  of  their  flowers,  in 
black,  coarse  blue,  and  smoaky  violet  are  in  harsh 
ritiou  with  delicate  tints;  from  their  nauseous  ami 
'indent  smells;  their  shagg/  fringe,  of  a  dark  green  We, 
-lashing  »v//j  white  on  the  underside;   such  are  the  tnbm 
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I  am  acquainted  with  no  plants  of  an  appearance  so 
disgusting  as  those  of  this  family,  and  among  others  tlint 
which  we  denominate  napel  and  which  is  the  most  vene- 
nious  vegetable  of  these  climates,  I  know  not  whether  tl 
etnbroyos  of  their  fruits  present,  from  the  first  momenta 
theft  development,  harsh  oppositions  which  announce 
noxious  characters  i  if  they  do,  they  have  this  fartht1' 
resemblance  1o  the  young  of  ferocious  beasts. 

Those  animals  which  live  on  two  different  grounds  ha1 
two   contrasts   hi  their  colors.     Thus,  for  example, 
kingfisher  which  skims  along  the  rivers,   is  at  the  sai 
time  of  the  color  of  mu&k  and  tinged  with  azure,  so  th*1 
he  is  distinguished  from  the  dusky  hue  of  the  shores  by  tl 
latter,  and  from  the   azure  of  the  waters  by   the  former 
The   drake,   which   dabbles  on  the  same  shores   has  the 
body  tinged  with  an  nsb-coJor,  and  the  head  and  neck 
an  emerald  green,  so  that  he  is  perfectly  digtinguifthnhl 
by  I  he  grey  color  of  his  body  from  the  verdure  of  the  reed* 
and  rushes  among  which  he  paddles*  and  by  the  green  of 
his  head  and  neck  from  the  black  mud  in  which  he  seel 
his  food,   and  with  which,  by  another  most  astoni&hm 
contrast,  lie  never  soils  his  plumage.     The  same  contract 
of  colors  are  observed  in  the  wood -pecker,  who  liv 
*hc  trunks  of  trees  up  which   he  climbs  in  quest  of  the 
insects  that  take  shelter  under  their  bark.     This  bird  is 
both  of  a  brown  and  of  a  green  color,  so  that  though  hi 
lives,  properly   speaking  in  the  shade,   he   is,   hov- 
always  discernible  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees;   for  part 
his  plumage  being  of  a  bright  green  forms  a  striking  cod 
trast  with  their  dusky  bark,  while  the  color  of  bis  featl 
which  is  brown,  distinguishes  him  from  their  mosses  aw 
their  lichens,     Nature  opposes  then  the  colors   of  every 
ftnimal  to  those  of  the  ground  on  which  it  lives;  and  what 
confirms  the  truth  of  this  great  law  is,  that  moat  of  the 
birds  which  live  on  one  ground  only,  have  no  more  than 
on*1  color,  and  that  one  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
r  of  the  ground. 
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the  birds  which  lire  aloft  in  the  air,  on  the  azure 
»f  the  heavens,  or  on  that  of  the  waters  in  the 
lakes,  are  in  general  white,  which  of  all  colors 
s  most  striking  contrast  with  blue,  and  is  conse* 
the  most  proper  to  render  them  perceptible  at  a 
Such  are,  between  the  tropics  the  bird  of  para- 
a  satin  white,  which  flies  through  the  upper 
if  the  atmosphere;  the  heron,  the  sea-mew,  the 
ich  skim  along  the  surface  of  the  azure  deep,  and 
is  sailing  in  fleets  amid  the  lakes  of  die  north* 
are  likewise  others  which,  to  form  a  contrast 
se  already  mentioned,  are  rendered  conspicuous, 
y  or  on  the  waters,  by  their  black  or  dusky  hues : 
,  for  example,  the  crow  of  our  climates,  which  is 
>le  at  such  a  distance  in  the  heavens,  on  the  white 
€  the  clouds;  several  brown  and  black  sea-fowls, 
m-of-war  bird  of  the  tropics,  which  sails  sportively 
the  air  amidst  storms  and  tempests;  and  the  sea- 
who  cuts  with  his  black  wings,  in  the  form  of  a 
Jie  white  surface  of  the  foaming  billows  of  the 

these  examples,  therefore,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
y  animal  has  but  one  single  tint,  he  is  intended 
one  situation,  and  that  when  he  unites  in  himself 
•ast  of  two  opposite  hues,  he  lives  on  two  grounds, 
s  of  which  are  determined  by  that  of  the  plumage, 

coat  of  the  animal.  We  must,  however,  be  upon 
d  against  the  unlimited  generalization  of  this  law, 
it  those  exceptions  which  wise  Nature  has  esta- 
for  the  very  preservation  of  animals.  She  has, 
pie,  whitened  them,  in  general,  in  the  north,  in 
»r  season,  and  on  the  lofty  mouutains,  to  preserve 
m  the  excessive  cold,  by  clothing  them  in  a  color 
tost  reflects  heat;  and  has  embrowned  them,  in 
rs  of  summer,  and  on  sandy  plains,  to  shelter  them 

effects  of  the  heat,  by  painting  them  with  uega* 
rs.     That  these  great  effects  of  harmony  are  neft 
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mechanical  results  of  the  influence  of  the  bodtei 
surround  animals*  or  of  the  apprehensions  of  the 
on  the  tender  organs  of  the  fcetus,  or  of  the  actio 
sun* a  rays  on  their  feathers,  by  which  our  systems 
sirs  have  hitherto  attempted  to  ex  ['lain  them,  is  € 
demonstrated  by  this  circumstance;  that,  ami 
almost  infinite  number  of  birds  which  pass  their 
the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  or  on  the  surface  of 
whose  colors  are  azure,  there  is  not  a  single  blue 
that,  on  the  contrary,  many  birds  which  live  heh 
tropics,  in  the  bosom  of  black  rocks  or  in  the  i 
gloomy  forests  are  azure-colored:  such  are  the  Bab 
which  is  blue  all  over,  the  Dutch  pigeon  of  the 
France  and  various  others. 

From  these  observations  we  may  deduce  anothc 
quence  equally  important;  it  is,  that  all  these  hi 
are  made  for  man.  A  blue  bird  on  the  azure  g 
the  sky,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  water  would  el 
sight.  Besides*  Nature  has  reserved  the  rich  and  a 
colors  only  for  birds  which  live  in  our  vicinity,  1 
true,  thai*  though  the  sun  acts  between  the  trof 
the  whole  energy  of  his  rays  on  those  fowls  wh 
deuce  is  the  wide  ocean,  not  one  of  them  is  arr 
plumage  of  beautiful  colors;  while  those  that  in] 
shores  of  the  sea  and  of  rivers,  are  frequently  di 
the  most  gorgeous  attire.  The  flamingo,  a  lar 
which  lives  in  the  lagoons  of  the  South  Seas,  has 
plumage,  tinged  with  carmine.  The  toucan,  im  i 
strands,  has  an  enormous  beak  of  the  most  brilJt 
and  when  he  draws  it  from  the  bosom  of  the  liumi 
in  which  he  seeks  his  food,  you  would  think  that 
brought  up  a  lump  of  coraL  There  is  another  s] 
toucan,  whose  beak  is  white  and  black,  as  highly 
as  though  it  were  made  of  ebony  and  ivory  -  The 
lieu,  with  speckled  phuruige,  the  peacock,  the  dj 
king-fisher,  and  a  multitude  of  other  river  birds,  ei 
by  the  enamel  of  their  colors  the  banks  of  the  . 
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b  BoT  we  And  nothing  that  can  be  cm*, 
them  in  the  plumage  of  those  that  ratide  on  the 

•  though  they  ere  still  more  ezpoeed  to  the  infla- 
te mb. 

a  consequence'  of  these  conformities  with  man, 
;ore  has  given  the  birds  which  live  remote  f ran 

•  shrill,  hoarse,  and  piercing,  but  which*  ate  as 

•  the  opposition  of  their  colors  to  render  them 
t>fe  at  a  distance  amid  their  wild  retreats.  8he 
ywed,  on  the  contrary,  sweet  tones  and  harmonious 
i  the  small  birds  which  frequent  oar  groves*  and 

abode  in  oar  habitations,  that  they  may  heighten 
inns,  as  well  by  the  melody  of  their  notes,  as  by 
ity  of  their  colors.  In  order  to  confirm  the-  truth 
principles  of  harmony  which  we  are  laying  down, 
at,  that  Nature  has  established  an  order  of  beaaty 
rfumage  arid  song  of  birds  so  real,  that  she  has 
t  with  thin  advantage  such  birds  only  whose  lives 
Mne  measure  innocent  relatively  to  man,  as  those 
re  granivorous,  or  subsist  on  insects;  and  she  has 
it  to  birds  of  prey  and  to  most  sea-fowl,  which 

general,  earthy  colors  and  disagreeable  cries* 
le  kingdoms  of  Nature  present  man  with  the  same 
ities^  the  very  abysses  of  the  ocean  not  excepted. 
ies  which  subsist  on  animal  food,  like  the  whole 
cartilaginous  fishes,  such  as  the  sea-dog,  the  shark, 

the  polypus,  have  colors  and  forms  that  are  dis- 
Such  as  live  in  the  open  sea  have  colors  mar- 
in  white,  black,  brown,  by  which  they  are  distin- 

in  the  bosom  of  the  azure  billows;  such  as  the 
the  porpoise,  &c.  But  it  is  among  those  that 
the  dusky  shores,  and  particularly  in  the  number 

as  are  called  sexatile,  because  they  live  among 
that  we  find  some  whose  skin  and  scales  surpass 
tost  efforts  of  the  pencil,  especially  when  they  are 
It  is  thus  that  legions  of  mackerel  make  the  north 
Ads  of  Europe  glisten  with  silver  and  azure.     It  it 
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4 round   the  black  rocks  which   border  the   tropical 
that  the  fish  called  the  captain  is  caught,     Though 
colors  vary  with  the  latitude,  it  is  sufficient,  in  order 
afford  an  idea  of  his  beauty,  to  introduce  the  desun 
£iven  of  him  by  Francois  Cauche,*  of  a  species  winch  h 
found  on  the  coast  of  Madgascar.      He  says  that  this  fial 
which  delights  to  live  among  rocks,  is  striped  in  the  for 
of  lozenges,  that  his  scales  are  of   the  color  of  pale  goli 
lhat  his  back   is   varnished  over  with  hl.ick,   inclining  w 
several    places  to   vermilhoit*      His  dorsal  fin    and  bil 
are  waved  with  azure,  which  fades  away  lo  green  towa 
the  extremities.     At  the  foot  of  the  same   rocks  is  hi 
wise  found  the  magnificent  fish,  called  by  the  Brasilia! 
accara  pinima,  of  which  Marc  grave  has  given  a  figure 
the  sixth  chapter  of  hU  fourth  book.     This  beautiful  ri 
has  scales   both   of  a  gold  and  silver  hue,   traversed  fr< 
tiead  to  tail  fay  black  lines,  which  admirably  heighten  ih« 
Jieir    brilliancy.     The   same   author   likewise    descril 
several  species  of  moon-fish,  lhat  frequent  the  saiue  plac 
For  my  own  part,  I  amused  myself  on  the  rocks  of 
Island  of  Ascension  with  observing,  for  whole  hours, 
moou-fish,  sporting  amid  the  tumultuous  waves,  which 
iuceaaanlly  breaking  against  them.     These  fish,  of  wlm 
there  are  various  species,  have  the  circular,  and  someti] 
broken  form  of  the  orb  of  night,  whose  name  they 
Like  her  too,  r  they  are  of  the  color  of  polished  , si lvi 
They  seem  destined  to  deceive  the  fisherman  in  every 
sible  way;  for  their  bellies  are  streaked  with  black  strt; 
in  tile  form  of  lozenges,  which  gives  them  the  appeal 
of  being  caught  in  a  net;  they  seem  every  moment  on 
point  of  being  thrown  upon  the  shore  by  the  agitation  d 
the  billows  in  which  they  play;  their  mouths  are  : 
so  small,  that  they  frequently  nibble  away  the  bait 
out  touching  the  hook;  and  their  skin,  which  i*  witiiott 
scales,  is  so  hard,  that  the  trident,  even  though  its  pro! 
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•  See  liii  account  of  Madagascar. 
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be  ever  mi  keenly  whetted,  frequently  foils  to  penetrate  iL 
Francois  Cauehe  even  says  that  you  cannot,  without  great 
exertion*  make  an  incision  in  their  skin  with  the  sharjjest 
knife.  It  is  on  the  same  shores  of  Ascension  that  we  find 
the  lamp  rev,  a  species  of  eel  of  (fie  rocks,  which  is  excel- 
lent eating,  and  whose  skin  is  besprinkled  with  flowers 
of  gold.  Jt  may  be  generally  Affirmed  (hat  every  rock  oi 
the  sea  is  frequented  by  a  multitude  of  fishes  of  the  most 
brilliant  colors,  such  as  the  gilt-head,  the  par  roquet,  the 
zebra,  the  roach,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  the  very  classes 
of  which  are  unknown  to  us.  The  more  numerous  are 
the  shallow*  and  the  rocks  of  a  sea,  the  more  varied  like- 
wise are  the  apecies  of  saxatile  fishes  by  which  it  is  in- 
habited. For  this  reason  the  Maklivia  Islands,  of  which 
there  is  such  a  number,  alone  furnish  a  prodigious  multi- 
file of  fishes,  of  very  different  colors  and  forms,  with  most 
<?f  which  our  ichthyologists  are  yet  unacquainted. 

At  often,  therefore,  as  you  see  a  brilliant  fish,  you  may 
be  aaiured  that  his  habitation  is  near  the  shore;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  lives  out  in  the  ocean  if  he  be  of  a  dull 
color.  The  truth  of  this  we  may  ascertain  even  by  our 
rivers-  The  stiver  smelt  and  the  hi  ay,  whose  scales  are 
used  for  making  false  pearls,  sport  on  the  strand  of  the 
Seine  ;  while  the  eel,  of  a  dusky  slate  color,  delights  to  be 
in  the  middle,  and  at  the  bottom  of  its  bed,  These  laws 
must  not,  however,  be  too  much  generalized  ;  Nature,  at 
we  have  observed,  adapts  them  all  to  the  beings  she  has 
created*  and  to  the  gratification  of  man.  Thus,  for  example, 
though  the  fishes  on  the  shores  have,  in  general,  brilliant 
cofofs,  jet  many  species  of  them  are  invariably  of  a  dark 
hue.  Such  are  not  only  those  which  are  bad  swimmers, 
a  the  aole,  the  turhot,  &c.  but  those  which  inhabit  some 
part*  of  the  shores,  whose  colors  are  lively.  Thus  the  tor* 
toi»e,  that  feeds  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  on  green  herbs, 
or  crawls  by  night  over  the  white  sands,  to  deposit  her 
egga,  is  of  a  dark  color;  thus  the  sea-cow,  which  en  ters 
'nto  the  channels  of  the  Aatertcau   rivers,  and  [MUtum* 
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without  leaving  the  water,  on  the  green  herbage  of  tbc 
shores,  forms  a  contrast  to  its  verdure  by  the  brown  eoli 
□f  far  skim 

The  saxatile  fishes,  which  can  easily  find  security  amen 
the  rocks  by  their  agility  in  swimming,  or  by  the  faiih 
of  nuding  retreats  in  their  cavernous   receptacles,  or 
there  defending  themselves  by  their  armour  against  till 
enemies,  have  all  lively  and  brilliant  colors,  the  cartila] 
nous  excepted :  such  are  the  blood  colored  crabs,  the 
and  purple  lobsters;  among  others,  that  to  which  Rom 
Jet  has  given  the  name  of  Thetis,  on  account  of  its  beaut 
the  violet-colored  urchins,  armed  with  spears  and  potit 
the  tier  its,  drawn  out  into  grey  and  rose- colored  ribboi 
a ui  1  a  multitude  of  others.     It  is  very  remarkable  that 
shell-fish,  which  move  about  and  migrate,  and  consequem 
possess  the  power  of  choosing  their  abodes,  are  those 
their  kind  that  have  the  richest  colors  \  such  are  the  ue 
which  1  hsivi  just  mentioned,  the  venus-shell,   resemblin 
polished  marble,  the  olive  tinged,  like  velvet,   with  three 
nt  four  colors,  the  harp,  adorned  with  the  rich  tints  of 
most  beautiful  tulips,  the  tonne  speckled  like  the  partridge 
Wt«g«  which  walks  beuealh  the  &  hade  of  madrepores, 
Lit  I  the  families  of  univalves  that  seek  security  by  bnryi 
themselves  in  the  sand.     The  bivalves,  such  as  the  di 
mantle,  of  a  scarlet  and  orange-color,  and  a  multitude 
migratory  shell-fish,  are  impressed  with  the  most  liv 
colors,  and  form,  with  the  different  grounds  of  the  s 
secondary  harmonies  totally  unknown.       But  Iho&e  whi 
Ignpiiu    stationary,    like  most  of  the  oysters  of  the  Soi 
Seas,  which  even  frequently  adhere  to  the  rocks ;  or  th< 
that  are   perpetually    at  anchor  on  the  same  spot,   as  1 
muscle  and  the  pinna  mat  inn,  moored  by  threads  ti 
pebble  ;  or  inch  as  repose  on  the  bosom  of  the  madrepoi 
tike  vessels  on  the  stocks,  as  liie  Noah's  ark ;  or  those  tl 
are  entirely  buried  in  the  bosom  of  calcareous  rocks,  as  1 
dail  of  the  Mediterranean;  or  those  which,  motionless  w 
r  own   weight,  sometimes  exceeding  several  hunrfi 
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nds,  pave  the  surface  of  the  thoals,  as  the  tuilie  of  the 
luccas;  and  the  large  univalves,  as  the  rock,  the  burgos, 
or,  lastly,  those  which,  1  believe,  are  blind,  like  our 
l-snails,  such  as  the  limpet,  which,  forming  a  vacuum, 
s  itself  to  the  polished  surface  of  the  rocks ;  are  of  the 
r  of  the  ground  they  inhabit,  in  order  that  they  may 
ess  easily  perceived  by  their  enemies. 
:  is  farther  highly  worthy  of  observation,  that  though 
ral  of  these  sedantry  shell-fish  are  enclosed  with  brown 
shaggy  cases,  as  those  that  are  called  cornets  and 
nrs,  or  with  a  black  pellicle  of  the  color  of  the  stones, 
'hich  they  fasten  themselves,  as  the  muscles  of  Mage?- 
or  encompassed  with  a  mud-colored  tartar,  as  the  lim- 
ind  the  burgos,  they  have,  beneath  their  dusky  ex- 
Mr  coats,  nacres  and  tints,  which  frequently  surpass,  in 
ity,  those  of  the  shell-fish  whose  apparent  colors  are 
most  brilliant  Thus  the  Magellanic  limpet,  when 
•sted  of  its  tartar  by  means  of  vinegar,  presents  the 
est  of  cups,  tinged  with  the  colors  of  the  most  beauti- 
tortoise-shell,  and  blended  with  burnished  gold,  glow- 
beneath  a  radiant  varnish.  The  large  Magellanic 
tele  conceals,  in  like  manner,  beneath  a  black  coat,  the 
s  of  aurora.  It  is  impossible  to  ascribe,  as  in  the  shell- 
of  India,  colors  so  enchanting  to  the  action  of  the  sun 
these  shell-fish,  covered  with  coats  of  tartar,  and  living 
ties,  in  a  foggy  climate,  consigned,  for  a  great  portion 
he  year,  to  the  gloom  of  winter  and  the  blast  of  tem- 
ts.  We  might  venture  to  assert,  that  Nature  has  veiled 
ir  beauty  to  preserve  it  for  man ;  and  that  she  has 
ioned  them  on  shores,  where  the  sea  cleanses  by  tossing 
«t,  only  to  plsn*.  them  within  his  reach.  Thus  by  an 
airable  contrast,  she  has  assigned  a  place  to  the  most 
lliant  shells  in  regions  the  most  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
elements ;  and  by  another  contrast  no  less  astonishing, 
presents  to  the  poor  Patagoniaus  spoons  and  goblets, 
ose  lustre  surpasses,  beyond  dispute,  the  richest  plate  of 
iltzed  nations. 
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Hence  may  be  inferred,  that  fish  in  general,  wbi 

two  opposite  colors,  live  on  two  different  grounds 
hare  observed  with  regard  to  birds,  and  that  thoa- 
luve  but  one  color  frequent  only  one  ground.  1 1 
that,  in  making  the  lour  of  the  Isle  of  France 
along  the  shore  of  the  sea,  1  found  nerits  with  an  i 
ground  and  red  ribbons,  sometimes  on  brown  rock 
times  on  madrepores,  white,  tike  peach^bTossom* 
formed  a  highly  pleasing  contrast,  and  appearec 
bottom  of  the  water,  on  the  marine  plants,  like  tin 
I  likewise  found  venus-shells  perfectly  white,  with 
colored  mouth,  and  swelled  out  Kike  eggs,  after  wb 
are  sometimes  named  ;  but  it  is  now  impossible  fo 
say  whether  they  adhered  to  the  brown  rocks  oi 
white  madrepores.  There  are  also  found  on  the  t 
Normandy,  in  the  district  uf  Caux,  two  species  t 
one  of  white  marl,  detached  from  the  cliffs,  the  ■ 
black  flint,  BQMlpwratod  with  them.  Now  I  uev 
in  general,  more  than  two  species  of  periwinkles; 
very  common,  and  quite  black,  which  is  used  as  fc 
tlie  other,  which  is  white,  and  has  a  mouth  tiugi 
red.  L  cannot  pretend  to  say  whether  the  wbi 
winkles  attach  themselves  to  the  white  rocks,  i 
Mick  periwinkles  to  the  black  rocks,  or  whether 
verse  is  the  fact,  because  I  did  not  make  the  obsei 
but  whether  they  form  with  those  rocks  eonsonu 
contrasts,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  as  there  are  1 
species  of  rocks,  so  there  are  only  two  species  of  peri  \ 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  black  periwinkles 
in  preference,  to  the  black  rocks ;  for  I  have  re 
1 1 mt  at  the  Isle  of  France  there  are  neither  Ida* 
winkles  nor  black  muscles,  localise  (here  are  not, 
sea  which  surrounds  it,  any  rocks  precisely  of  lhai 
and  l  am  certain  that  muscles  are  always  of  the  i 
the  ground  on  which  they  live:  those  of  the  Isle  of 
tire  brown.  It  must  not  be  concluded,  on  the  olht 
that   these  theJI-fisii  derive   their  tints  from 
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Much  they  adhere;  for  it  would  follow  that  the  rocks  of 
i  rait  of  Magellan,  which  produce  muscles  and  limpet* 
embellished  with  such  rich  colors,  are  themselves  inlaid 
Hth  motlier-of-pearl,  opal,  and  amethyst;  besides,  every 
bek  maintains  shell- fish  of  very  different  colors.  At  ihe 
toot  of  the  rocks  of  the  district  of  Caux,  loaded  with  black 
periwinkles,  you  find  azure  lobsters,  crabs*  marbled  with 
ted  and  brown,  legions  of  dark  blue  muscles,  with  limpets 
of  an  ash  grey.  All  these  shell-fish,  when  alive,  form  the 
most  agreeable  harmonics  with  a  multitude  of  murine  plant* 
with  which  those  white  and  black  rocks  arc  hung,  by  their 
tints,  purple,  grey,  rust-colored,  brown  and  green,  by  the 
variety  of  their  forms  and  aggregations,  resembling  oak- 
leaves,  tufts,  garlands,  festoons,  and  long  cords,  agitated 
by  the  waves  in  every  possible  manner.  In  truth,  no 
painter  could  compose  such  groups,  let  him  give  to  his 
imagination  what  scope  he  pleases.  Many  of  these  marine 
harmonies  escaped  me,  for,  at  th.it  time,  I  considered  them 
as  the  effects  of  chance,  I  looked  at  them,  1  admired  them, 
but  1  neglected  to  observe  them ;  however,  even  then,  I 
inspected  that  the  pleasure  excited  by  their  combination 
was  to  be  referred  to  some  law,  with  which  1  was  unac- 
quainted. 

1  have  said  sufficient  on  this  subject  to  shew  how  mm  h 
naturalists  have  mutilated  the  fairest  portion  of  natural 
i  felory,  by  giving,  as  they  generally  do,  detached  descrip- 
tions of  animals  ami  plants,  without  mentioning  the  season 
when,  and  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  found*  By  thii 
negligence  they  have  stripped  them  of  all  their  beauty; 
for  there  is  not  an  animal  or  a  plant,  whose  harmonic 
point  is  not  fixed  it  a  certain  situation,  at  a  certain  hour 
of  the  day  or  of  the  night,  at  the  rising  or  setting  of  the 
■tin,  at  the  phases  of  the  moon,  nay,  even  in  tempests,  ex- 
clusive of  the  other  contrasts  and  concordances  resulting 
from  tbcsA 

I  am  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  aXV 
tbas?  hamming  that  J  h**t  r^t  the  tiightefet  aoiM  Yv*V 
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that,  on  seeing  the  color  of  the  animal,  we  might  nea 
ascertain  that  of  the  ground  on  which  it  lives;  and  tin 
ijy  following  these  indications,  we  might  be  led  to  vi 
his  discoveries.  We  have  not,  for  example,  yet  foui 
on  any  shore  the  carna  ammonu,  a  fossil  so  common,  ai 
of  a  size  so  considerable  in  our  quarries.  In  my  opini 
we  ought  to  look  for  this  dusky  shell  in  places  aboundi; 
With  marine  plants,  such  as  those  that  aflbrd  paaturnge 
the  turtle.  1  do  not  think  that  any  attempt  has  yet 
made  to  drag  such  bottoms,  on  account  of  the  multitw 
of  marine  plants  which  grow  in  them,  and  because  thi 
are  frequently  very  deep,  and  at  a  great  distance  from 
coast :  such  are  those  off  the  Cape  cle  Verd,  or,  accord ii 
to  others,  towards  Florida,  and  which,  at  certain  scasotiu, 
yield  such  a  quantity  of  floating  herbage,  that  the  ocean 
is  covered  with  it  for  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  league*, 
bo  that  ships  can  scarcely  force  their  way  through*  If  the 
most  brilliant  shells  are  found  on  dark  grounds,  dusk; 
shells  ought  to  be  met  with  on  green  grounds. 

These  contrasts  arc  even  found  in  the  coarse  soils  of  the 
earth,  as  1  could  clearly  demonstrate,  did  time  permit  Of 
this  we  may  convince  ourselves  by  (he  following  simple 
argument  If  a  uniform  and  mechanical  cause  had  pro* 
duced  the  globe  of  I  he  earth,  it  must  have  been  throughout 
of  the  same  substance,  and  of  the  same  color;  the  hills,  the 
mountains,  the  rocks,  the  sands,  must  have  been  amalga- 
mations, or  wrecks  of  each  oth*r;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
in  any  one  district,  however  small  its  extent.  In  general, 
as  we  have  observed,  the  soil  is  light-colored  towards  the 
north,  and  dark  towards  the  south,  in  order  to  reflect  the 
heat  in  the  first  ease,  and  to  absorb  it  in  the  second;  but 
notwithstanding  these  general  dispositions,  you  find  in 
every  particular  a|*ot  the  greatest  variety*  In  the  same 
canton  you  meet  with  red  mountains,  black  rocks,  white 
earths,  and  yellow  sands.  Their  substance  is  as  much 
varied  as  their  color;  there  are  granites,  calcareous  stones, 
35 pawn  or  plaster,  and  verifiable  sands,     In  the  Ute  <* 
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e  rocks  of  the  mountains  are  blackish,  the  soils 
ies  red,  and  the  sands  of  the  shores  white.  The 
e  are  verifiable,  and  the  sands  calcareous.  When 
fiat  island,  an  adventurer  attempted  to  establish 
nii&ctory ;  but  the  result  of  his  operations  was 
reverse  of  what  he  had  expected.  Having  set 
i  furnace  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  the 
hich  he  purposed  to  make  glass,  was  converted 

and  the  stones  of  his  furnace  were  vitrified, 
rhite  earths  are  rarely  seen  between  the  tropics, 
sands  are  common  on  the  shores.  It  is  certain 
Wor,  from  its  lustre  and  refraction  on  the  horizon, 
v  shores  perceptible  at  a  great  distance,  as  lias 
f  remarked  by  John  Hugo  de  Linschoteu,  who 
e  been  shipwrecked  many  times,  had  it  not  been 
lentinels,  placed  by  Nature  on  most  of  the  low 

coasts  of  India,  On  the  shore  of  the  Pays  de 
lands  are  grey,  but  the  cliffs  are  white:  besides 

are  crossed  horizontally  by  black  stripes  of 
'hich  form  contrasts  very  perceptible  at  a  great 

ire  some  places  where  we  find  white  rocks  and 

as  in  mill-stone  quarries:  hence  result  very 
effects,  especially  with  their  natural  accessaries 
Ies  and  of  animals.  I  should  digress  too  far  were 
into  any  details  on  this  subject :  it  is  sufficient 
'ecommend  to  naturalists  to  study  Nature  in  the 
ler  as  the  great  painters,  that  is,  by  uniting  the 

of  the  three  kingdoms.  Every  one  who  shall 
ve  her,  will  find  a  new  light  diffused  over  the 

Travels  and  of  Natural  History,  though  their 
arcely  ever  speak  of  these  contrasts  but  by 
rid  unintentionally.     But  every  one  will  be  able 

to  discover  their  ravishing  effects  in  what  is 
ed  brute  Nature,  I  mean  that  with  which  the 
tan  has  never  meddled.  An  infallible  method 
lishing  them  is  this:  whenever  any  object  in 
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Nature  conveys  a  sensation  of  pleasure,  you  may  be  assjsji 

that  it  affords  some  harmonic  concert. 

Undoubtedly  the  animals  and  the  plants  of  the  Ml 
climate  have  not  received  of  the  sun  or  of  the  elemesf 
liveries  so  varied  and  so  characteristic  A  thousand  as) 
observations  may  be  made  on  their  contrasts.  He  wj 
has  not  seen  then,  in  their  natural  state,  is  unacquaioti 
with  their  beauty,  or  their  deformity.  They  are  not  osj 
in  opposition  to  the  grounds  of  their  respective  habitation 
but  likewise  with  each  other,  genus  with  genus;  and  it! 
worthy  of  remark,  that  when  these  contrasts  are  establish* 
they  exist  in  all  the  parts  of  the  two  individuals.  H 
shall  say  something  of  those  of  the  plants  in  the  followil 
study,  merely  skimming  that  delightful  and  inexhaustib 
subject.  Those  of  animals  are  still  more  extensive;  tlM 
are  opposed  not  only  in  forms  and  in  gestures,  but  likewi 
in  instincts ;  and  with  differences  so  marked  they  love  1 
associate  with  each  other  in  the  same  places.  It  is  th 
consonance  of  tastes,  which,  as  I  have  observed,  disth 
guishes  beings  that  are  in  contrast,  from  those  that  M 
contrary,  or  enemies.  Thus  the  bee  and  the  butterl 
extract  nectar  from  the  same  flowers;  the  single-hoot 
horse,  with  his  flowing  mane,  snuffing  the  wind,  loves  I 
amble  gracefully  in  the  same  meadows  on  which  the  pof 
derous  bull  impresses  his  cloven  foot;  the  dull  and  patftsi 
ass  takes  pleasure  in  climbing  the  rocks  on  which  bowse 
the  nimble  and  capricious  goat;  the  cat  and  the  dog  peafl 
fully  repose  by  the  same  fire-side,  when  the  tyranny  1 
man  has  not  vitiated  their  dispositions  by  treatment  cakl 
lated  to  excite  hatred  and  jealousy  between  them.  la 
word,  contrasts  exist  not  only  in  the  works  of  Natural 
general,  but  in  each  individual  in  particular,  and  constftttl 
as  well  as  the  consonances,  the  organization  of  bodies.  *i 
you  examine  one  of  these  bodies,  of  whatever  species  1 
may  be,  you  will  remark  in  it  forms  absolutely  opposttl 
and  nevertheless  consonant.  It  is  thus,  that,  in  animal 
the  excretory  organs  are  contrate&m\\\^ftw*fe<£  w&rtfnl 
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•g  tails  of  the  hone  and  of  the  ball,  are  opposed  to 
$  size  of  their  heads  and  of  their  necks,  and  make 
for  the  motions  of  these  anterior  parts,  which  are 
ry  to  drive  away  the  insects  from  their  bodies.  On 
tary,  the  broad  tail  of  the  peacock  forms  a  contrast 
e  length  of  the  neck  and  the  smallness  of  the  head 
Magnificent  bird.  The  proportions  of  other  animals 
oppositions  not  leas  harmonious,  nor  less  adapted 
tcetsities  of  each  species.* 

Ur  of  contrasts  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  delightful  source  of  ob- 
>  sod  of  discoveries;  The  women,  1  repeat  it-  always 
Nature  than  we  are,  employ  it  continually  in  the  colors 
they  compose  their  dress,  though  no  naturalist  that  I  know 
served  that  Nature  herself  employs  it  in  the  harmony  of 
>rk».  Of  this  we  may  convince  ourselves  without  stirring 
r  own  thresholds.  For  example,  though  there  is  among 
Inordinary  variety  of  colors,  yet  no  person  ever  saw  one 
i,  or  blue ;  but  they  are  in  general  of  two  opposite  hues, 
ind  the  other  dark,  that,  in  whatever  part  of  the  house 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  furniture,  with  the 
which  they  would  else  frequently  be  confounded.  But 
colors  of  these  animals  partake,  like  those  of  most  quad- 
the  two  extreme  terms  in  the  progression  of  colors,  that 
id  white,  1  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  a  dog  conv 
ite,  or  completely  black.  White  dogs  have  always  some 
sir  skins,  were  it  only  the  tip  of  the  snout,  of  a  black  color, 
are  black,  or  brown,  have  white  breasts,  or  fire-colored 
at,  wherever  they  are,  they  may  be  easily  seen.  I  have 
larked  in  them  this  instinct,  especially  in  dogs  of  a  dark 
when  they  went  to  lie  down,  they  always  go  to  a  white* 
ff  in  preference  to  any  other  color.  The  ladies  have  fre- 
portunities  of  knowing  this  by  experience;  for  if  a  little 
xk  color  happens  to  be  in  the  room  with  them,  lie  never 

down  at  their  feet,  and  on  their  petticoats.  The  instinct 
into  the  dog  to  seek  repose  on  white  stuffs,  proceeds  from 
hich  he  himself  has,  of  the  contrast  affected  by  the  fleas, 
be  is  frequently  tormented.  Fleas  invariably  resort  to 
ts.  If  you  enter  a  place,  where  there  are  many  of  those 
h  white  stockings,  they  will  soon  be  covered  with  them, 
•ven  crowd  to  a  piece  of  white  paper.  For  this  reason 
are  much  more  infested  with  them  than  others.  I  have 
'  observed,  that  wherever  there  are  dogs  of  this  color,  the 
he  brown  pay  court  to  them,  and  prefer  them  for  play- 
>ubtedly  to  get  rid  of  the  fleas  at  their  expence.    By  this 

however,  to  throw  the  imputation  of  treachery  on  their 

Were  it  not  for  the  instinct  of  these  black,  nimble,  and 
nsects,  which  causes  to  prefer  the  white  color,  it  would 
•le  to  perceive  and  to  catch  them.  The  common  fly,  itself 
1.  resorts,  in  like  manner,  to  white  and  brilliant  objects  ; 
the  reason  why  it  tarnishes  all  the  glasses  and  gilding  ir 
MiU.    The  flesh-fly,  on  the  contrary,  loves  to  settle  on  the 

•f  meat  approaching  to  putridity.  His  blue  cortlet  make* 
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Harmonies,   consonances,    progressions,    and   ceotri 
must  therefore  be  reckoned  among  the   first  elements 
Nature.     To  these  we  are  indebted  tor  the  seulimenta  a 
order,  of  beauty ,  and  of  pleasure,  which  spring  up  with 
us  at  the  sight  of  her  works;  as  it  is  from   their  abseii 
thai  those  of  disorder,  ugliness,  and  disgust  arise*     Th< 
extend  alike  to  all  the  kingdoms;  and  though  I  Im 
fined  myself  in  the  remainder  of  this  work  to  the 
nation  of  their  effect*  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  alone?  f 
cannot,  however,  resist  the  pleasure  of  pointing  them  out, 
at  least  in  the  human  figure.     It  is  here  that  Nature  has 
col  lee  led  all  the  harmonic  expressions  by  way  of  eminence. 
I  shall  attempt  to  trace  a  feeble  sketch  of  it,     This  is  not, 
I  admit,  the  proper  place  for  it,  and  1  have  not  leisure  to 


him  easily  discernible  on  that  ground.  If  we  extend  these  contra*!* 
farther,  we*bi|l  find,  that  not  only  all  *anguivmnus  insect*  h&vt  Lhr 
instinct,  of  opposing  their  colors  to  those  of  the  &ilU*ttioU5  in  which 
tliey  live,  but  tike  wise  alt  carnivorous  animals;  whereas  all  feeblr, 
gentle,  and  innocent  animals,  us  we  have  already  Been,  are  furtiiihri 
with  means  and  instincU  conformable  tn  the  arnuiuU  ihej 
Socb  was  Una  will  of  Nature,  in  order  that  the  former  might  be  fti 
ceived  by  their  enemies*,  and  that  the  latter  might  be  enabled  * 
escape  them. 

From  these  natural  law*  may  be  deduced  a  multitude  of  useful  a*i 
agreeable  consequences,  tfnding  to  the  improvement  of  our  hibn** 
lions  in  cleanliness  and  convenience.     For  exam  file,  in   order  lb* 
more  readily  to  destroy  the  itisccu  that  disturb  our 
which  are  so  common  in  great  cities,  it  won  Ed  be  advisable 
the  iIcovm,  the  hanging*  of  the  beds,  and  the  bedstead*  cithei 
or  light-colored ;   the  ins  Mr  is  would  then  be  easily  perceived.     At  I* 
convenience,  every  oue  must  he  sensible  of  the  necessity  tit  i 
ing  the  colors  of  our  different  pieces  of  furniture,  thai  we  a 
tinguish  them  with  facility  from  each  other,     I  am  frequcx1 
loss,  for  instance,  to  know  what  ha*  become  of  my  snuff- box, 
it  is  black,  like  the  table  on  which  I  lay  it  down.     If  Nutur< 
possessed   more  Intelligence  than  1,  most  of  her  worka  would 
perceptible  to  us.    It  k  very  astonishing  that  philosophers,  wf 
made  such  curious  researches  into  the  nature  of  colors,  ha 
silent  with  respect  to  their  contracts  without  which  n-i  lur.i 
oe  distinguishable,  ur  rather,  their  forge tfulnes*  is  not  sqrpi 
*nan  is  incessantly  pursuing  the  illusion*    which   escape  hi 
neglects  the  «Mi-fql  truth  which  tie*  at  bil  |V<  i. 

Tile  harmonies  of  color*  have,  betide*,  a  powerful  innnenct-  nn  | 
paiskmal  but  I   have  nothing   to  say  on   I  -  1  m  a  count • 

where  the  women  employ  them  with  snch  unbounded  swap  ;  it  it  b 
the  women  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  b rtt  idea  1  had  ai   itudvt 
the  elements  of  the  law*  by  which    Nature    herself   endeavor* 
Tdease  us, 
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arrange  more  than  a  part  of  the  observations  which  I  have 
collected  on  this  vast  and  interesting  subject;  but  the  lit- 
tle I  shall  say  will  be  sufficient  to  overturn  the  opinion 
advanced  by  men  of  too  high  celebrity  among  us,  1  mean, 
that  human  beauty  is  arbitrary.  I  even  venture  to  flatter 
myself  that  these  crude  essays  may  induce  wise  men,  who 
lore  Nature,  and  who  seek  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  her  laws,  to  dig  into  the  recesses  of  this  vast  moun- 
tain, in  which  truth  is  buried.  Their  manifold  knowledge 
will  guide  them,  without  difficulty,  through  the  whole 
extent  of  that  mine,  of  which,  like  a  blind  man,  I  have 
merely  begun  to  work  the  first  veins.  They  will  conduct 
him  to  richer  ore,  since  even  I,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
simile)  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  and  among  the  sands  ot 
a  petty  stream,  have  been  able  to  pick  up  for  my  portion 
a  few  straggling  grains  of  gold. 

OF   THE    HUMAN    FIGURF. 

All  the  harmonic  expressions  are  combined  in  the 
human  figure.  In  this  article  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
examination  of  some  of  those  that  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  head  of  man.  Observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
its  form  approaches  the  spherical,  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  the  form  by  pre-eminence.  I  believe  that 
the  head  of  no  animal  has  this  configuration  in  common 
with  it  On  the  anterior  part  is  traced  the  oval  of  the 
face,  terminated  by  the  triangle  of  the  nose,  and  surroun- 
ded with  radiated  portions  of  the  hair.  The  head  is, 
besides,  supported  by  a  neck  which  has  a  much  smaller 
diameter  than  itself,  and  which  detaches  it  from  the  bod} 
by  the  concavity  it  thus  forms. 

This  slight  sketch  presents  to  us,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  Ave  harmonic  terms  of  the  elementary  generation  o! 
forms.  The  line  is  exhibited  by  the  hair,  the  triangle  by 
the  nose,  the  sphere  by  the  head,  the  oval  by  the  face 
and  the  parabola  by  the  vacancy  below  the  chin.     Th* 

VOL.  it,  L 
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neck,  which,  Tike  a  column,  supports  I  lie  head,  also  extl 
bus  another  very  pleasing  form,  that  of  a  cylinder,  cnni| 
icd  of  a  circle  and  a  quadrilateral  figure. 

These  forms  are  not  traced  in  a  dry,  geometrical  man 
iht,  bat  they  partake  one  of  the  other,  by  mutual  amal 
illation,  as  parts  of  a  whole  ought  to  do.  According 
the  hair  is  not  straight  as  a  line,  but  harmonizes  by 
of  its  curls  with  the  oval  of  the  face.  The  triangle  oft 
i  mse  is  neither  acute  nor  right -any;  led,  but  by  the  uitdu 
lating  swelling  of  the  nostrils  it  agrees  with  the  hea 
form  of  the  mouth,  and  diminishing  towards  the  forehei 
it  unites  with  the  cavities  of  the  eyes.  The  spberiod 
the  head  is,  in  like  manner,  amalgamated  with  the  ov:il 
the  fhee.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  other  par 
Nature  having  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
together,  the  rounded  form  of  the  forehead,  the  cheeks,  I 
chin,  the  neck,  that  is,  portions  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
harmonic  expressions  which  is  the  sphere. 

There  are  several  other  remarkable  proportions,  win 
form  among  themselves  very    agreeable   harmonies 
contrasts;  such  as  that  of  the  forehead,  which  preaettl 
quadri lateral  figure  in   opposition  to  the  triangle  form 
by  the  eyes  and  the  mouth,  and  iliai  of  the  cjirs,  formed 
the  most  ingenious  acoustic  curves,  which  are  not  fonm 
in  the  auditory  organ  of  animals,  because  it  is  not  destined 
like  that  of  man,  to  receive  all  the  modulations  of  speech 
But  T  shall  confine  myself  to  the  charming  forms  wind 
Nature  1ms  given  to  the  mouth  and  the  eyes,    whi<  h   bh 
has  rendered  the  most  striking,   because  they  are  the  ti 
active  organs  of  the  souL      The  mouth  is  composed  of 
lips,  of  which   the  upper  is  moulded  into  the  form 
heart,  and  the  latter  is  rounded  into  a  portion  of  a 
cylinder,     Between  the  lips  are  discovered  the  quad 
teral  figures  of  the  teeth,  whose  perpendicular  and  pai 
Lues  are  most  agreeably  contrasted  with  the  round  foi 
contiguous  to  them,  and  the  more  so,  since,  as  we 
already  seen,   from  the  jtmetioo  of  the  first  general 
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mi  to  the  harmonic  term  by  excellence,  that  is*  of  the 
raight  line  to  the  spherical  form,  results  the  most  harmo* 
room  of  contrasts.  The  some  conformities  are  found  in 
llie  eyes,  the  forms  of  which  approach  still  nearer  to  the 
elementary  harmonic  expressions,  as  ought  to  be  the  cast 
with  regard  to  the  principal  organ.  They  are  two  globes, 
bordered  with  eye-lids,  emitting  rays  like  pencil  strokes, 
which  form  with  them  a  delightful  contrast,  and  exhibit 
a  wonderful  consonance  with  the  sun,  from  which  they 
»eem  to  have  been  modelled,  being,  like  that  luminary,  of 
a  round  figure,  having  diverging  rays  in  their  lashes,  a 
rotary  motion  round  themselves,  and  possessing  like  the 
orb  of  day,  the  power  of  shrouding  themselves  in  clouds 
,  l      by  meno*  of  their  lids. 

The  same  elementary  harmonies  exist  in  the  colors  o\ 
the  head,  as  in  its  forms;  for  in  the  face,  the  teeth  and 
Ike  eyes  are  of  a  pure  white;  then  there  are  tints  of  yellow 
which  mingle  with  its  carnation,  as  is  well  known  to  pain* 
ters,  and  in  the  next  place  red,  the  color  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, which  appears  in  the  lips  and  on  the  cheeks*  Yon 
remark,  besides,  the  blue  color  of  the  veins,  and  sometimes 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and,  lastly,  the  black  of  the  hair, 
w  hieli,  by  its  opposition,  sets  ofF  the  colors  of  the  face,  as 
the  vacancy  of  the  neck  distinguishes  the  forms  of  the  head. 
It  will  be  observed  thai,  in  this  portion  of  the  human 
frame.  Nature  never  employs  colors  that  form  harsh  con- 
st*, but  causes  them,  like  the  forms,  to  mingle  with  each 
:ier.  Thus  the  white  of  the  fare  is  here  shaded  away 
to  yellow,  and  there  into  red.  The  blue  of  the  veins 
lines  to  green.  The  hair,  in  general,  is  not  of  a  jet 
k,  but  brown,  cues  nut,  flaxen,  and  commonly  of  a 
br,  into  which  enters  a  shade  of  the  carnation  hue,  that 
opposition  may  not  be  too  harsh.  It  must  farther  he 
larked,  that  as  she  employs  portions  of  a  sphere  to  form 
muscles  which  join  its  organs  together,  and  more 
particularly  to  diri'mgutsh  these  same  organs,  she  vwiUet 
use  of  red  for  the  same  purposes.      She  has  aecox&vn^ 
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spread  over  the  forehead  a  tint  of  this  color,  which  sue  has 
heightened  on  the  cheek*,  and  has  applied  perfectly  pure 
to  the  mouth,  the  organ  of  the  heart,  where  it  forms  an 
agreeable  contrast  with  the  whiteness  of  the  teeth,  Tlie 
union  of  this  color,  and  of  this  harmonic  form,  is  I  he  strong 
est  consonance  of  beauty;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  tin 
wherever  the  spherical  forms  are  most  prominent*  thei 
the  red  color  is  the  deepest,  excepting  in  the  i 

As  the  eyes  are  the  principal  organs  of  the  sou],  they 
are  intended  to  express  all  its  passions;  this  they  could 
not  have  done  with  the  harmonic  red  tint,  which  would 
have  given  only  one  single  expression.     To  enable  them 
to  express  contrary  passions.  Nature  has  combined  in  them 
the  two  most  opposite  colors,  the  white  of  the  orbit  ami 
the  black  of  the  iris   and  sometimes  of  the  pupil,  whid 
form  a  very  harsh  opposition  when  the  globes  of  the  e 
are  expanded  in  their  whole  diameter;  but  by  means 
the  eye-lids,  which  man  contracts  or  dilates  at  plcasu 
he  gives  them  the  expression  of  all  the  passions  from  lovi 
to  fury.     The  eyes,  the  pupils  of  which  are  blue,  are  nahi 
rally  the  mildest,  because  their  opposition  with  the  adjoin- 
ing white  is  less  clashing;  but  in  anger  they  are  the  n 
terrible*  from  a  moral  contrast,  which  causes  us  to  li 
upon  those  objects  as  the  most  dangerous,  which   threat* 
evil  after  having  first  inspired  the  hope  of  good.     Tin 
therefore,  who  have  such  eyes,  should  pay  great  attention 
not  to  belie  that  character  of  benevolence  conferred  upon 
them  by  Nature,  for  blue  eyes  convey,  in  their  color, 
certain    heavenly  expression    which    I  am  incapable 
describing. 

With  respect  to  the  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
they  are  extremely   difficult  to  describe,   though  1  am 
persuaded  of  the  possibility   of  explaining  their    law*. 
Should  any  person  attempt  this,  he  most  necessarily  re 
them  to  moral  affections.     Those  of  joy  are  horizontal, 
if,  in  felieity,  the  soul  were  desirous  of  expending 
Those  of  grief  are  perpendicular,  as  if,  in  calamity,  it    also 
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ought  a  refuge  in  heaven  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth* 
t  is  likewise,  necessary  to  take  into  the  account  the  alter- 
tturas  of  the  colors  and  the  contractions  of  the  forms,  and 
we  shall  be  convinced  at  least  of  the  truth  of  the  principle 
which  we  have  laid  down,  that  the  expression  of  pleasure 
insists  in  the  harmony  of  the  contraries  which  are  blended 
roe  with  another,  in  colors,  forms  and  movements ;  and 
hat  the  expression  of  pain  consists  in  the  violence  of  their 
oppositions.  The  eyes  alone  have  movements  inexpressi- 
ve, and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  excessive  emotion  they 
ire  covered  with  tears,  and  seem  from  this  circumstance, 
o  have  still  farther  analogy  with  the  orb  of  day  which  in 
empests,  shrouds  himself  in  rainy  clouds. 

The  principal  organs  of  the  senses,  which  are  four  in 
lumber  in  the  head,  have  particular  contrasts,  which  dis- 
inguish  their  spherical  forms  by  radiated  figures  and  their 
Might  colors  by  dusky  tints.  Thus  the  brilliant  organ  of 
light  is  in  contrast  with  the  eye-lashes,  those  of  smell  and 
aste  with  the  mustachios,  that  of  hearing  with  the  portion 
>f  the  hair  which  is  denominated  whiskers,  and  separates 
he  ears  from  the  face ;  and  the  face  itself  is  distinguished 
rom  the  rest  of  the  head  by  the  beard  and  the  hair. 

We  shall  not  here  examine  the  other  proportions  of  the 
luman  figure  in  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  neck,  opposed 
o  the  spheroid  of  the  head  and  the  plane  surface  of  the 
>reast ;  the  hemispherical  forms  of  the  bosom  which  form 
,  contrast  with  the  latter,  as  do  the  cylindrical  pyramids 
f  the  arms  and  fingers  with  the  shoulder-blades;  nor  the 
onsonances  of  the  fingers  with  the  arms  by  three  similar 
rticulations,  nor  a  multitude  of  other  curves  and  harmonies, 
vhich  have  not  even  a  name  in  any  language,  though  they 
ire  in  every  country  the  all-powerful  expression  of  beauty. 
riie  human  body  is  the  only  one  that  combines  the  most 
igreeable  modulations  and  concerts  of  the  five  elementary 
onus,  and  the  five  primordial  colors,  without  exhibiting 
he  harsh  and  rude  oppositions  of  animals,  such  as  the 
xrints  of  the  hedgehog,  the  horns  of  the  bull,  the  tusks  of 
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the  boar,  the  claws  of  the  lion,   the  marbled  coat  of 

dog,  and  the  livid  colors  of  venomous  reptiles.  It  is  1 
one  whose  real  figure  rimy  be  perceived  without  disguise; 
the  other  uniutals  beiii^  clothed  with  hair,  feathers, 
scales,  which  conceal  their  members  and  cover  their  skin. 
Man  is  farther,  the  only  animal,  which,  in  his  pcrpen 
dieular  altitude  exhibits  all  his  senses  at  once  to  the  view, 
for  you  can  scarcely  perceive  more  than  one  half  of  a  quad- 
ruped, of  a  bird,  of  a  fish,  m  the  horizontal  position  which 
is  peculiar  to  them,  because  the  upper  parts  of  their  bodies 
conceals  the  lower.  We  shall  likewise  remark  that  the 
gait  of  man  has  neither  the  unequal  bounds  nor  the  slott* 
new  which  mnrk  the  progression  of  most  quadrupeds,  nor 
he  rapidity  of  that  of  birds ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  the 
most  harmonious  movements,  as  his  figure  is  of  the  moot 
agreeable  forms  and  colors.* 


*  Distinguished  writers  have  asserted  that  the  negroes  esteem  iberf 
color  man  beautiful  Ihftn  that  of  the  whites,  but  Lhe  n  vn 
fact.     During   my  residence  in  the  Isle  of  France,  L  questioned  the 
blacks  who  were  in  my  service,  on  tins  subject:  they   wen 
habit  of  speaking  to  me  with  sufficient  freedom  to  tell  me  their  sen- 
time nts ,  especially  on  a  subject  so  indifferent  to  slaves  as  the  beauty 
of  the  whiles.     I   sometimes  ftikcti   them   winch   they  liked   heat  * 
black  woman  era  white  one :    they  never  hesitated  t0  nisi  en  the 
preference  to  the  former,    1  even  once  saw  a  (Vegroiwho  had  brtn 
dreadfully  cut  with  a  whip,  rejiiieing  that  the  sears  of  in-,  wound 
turned  while,   because  he  hoped  that,  by  the?.e  means   he   tfeonM 
cease  tabes  Negro.    The  wretched  man  would  have  suffered  hhu 
self  to  be  flayed  alive,  in  order  to  dec  nine  white.    This  | 
will  be  said,  is,  in  this  ease  the  effect  of  the  superiority  which  thrv 
observe  in  Europeans,     But  the  tyranny  of  their  master-,  onrht  to 
make  them  deteat  their  color.     Besides,   the  blacks  of  our  <■• 
both  male  and  female,  evince  the  same  partiality  aiour  peas 
lively  and  glaring  colors,    Their  supreme   luxury  is   I 
heads  in   a  red  handkerchief.     Naiure  has  not  given  to  the 
Africa  a  different  hue  from  that  of  Europe* 

If  the  judgment  of  black  ilaves  .■  i  Lh  is  subject  cannot  be  re! 
we  might  adduce  that  of  the  sovereigns  of  their  counti  ies*,,  m 
no  interest  iu  dissembling  their  inclinations,      They   itckunwlrriged 
that,  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others.  Nature  has  been  n 
favorable  to  them  than  to  the  Europeans.      African  soverei^; 
frequently  applied  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  English,    Diitch  unl 
French  factories,   for  white  women,  promising  to  grant  then  In  re- 
turn considerable  privileges.     Lamb,  an  English  fictoi  at  Ai  dr&,QeiH£ 

taken  prisoner  by  the  king  nf  iJahnmy,  informed  the  gove p  >.i  L&e 

English  fort  of  Juida,  in  ITS4,  that  if  he  could  m-imI  that  prints  miy 
*b~iie  woman,  or  only  a  mulatto,  she  would  acquire  ebsojyi 
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The  most  agreeable  are  the  multiplied  consonances  of 
■he  human  figure,  the  moat  displeasing  are  its  discordances, 

w*r  hit  mind.  Another  sovereign  In  a  d liferent  part  of  the  African 
lout,  (me  day  promised  a  Capuchin  missionary  who  w«i  preaching 
ihe  gospel  to  him,  to  dismiss  his  serai;  I  in  and  to  become  a  christian 
f  he  would  procure  him  ■*  white  wcjuihm  for  hia  wife.     The   zealous 

ary  immediately  repaired  to  the  nearest  Portuguese  aeftlc- 
mentp  and  on  enquiring  tar  inme  poor  and  virtuous  female,  he  wu 
directed  In  the  niece  nt"  a  gentleman,  in  very  indigent  ci re  unistnnces, 
j. j id  who  lived  in  the  most  profound  retirement.  He  waited  one  Sun- 
day morning  at  the  door  oi  the  church,  till  she  came  out  from  mm 
*fiih  her  uncle;  ami  addressing  the  latter  before  the  wliole  congrr- 
gaikRi,  he  summoned  him  in  the  name  of  God  ami  fur  the  sake  of 
religion  to  give  hi^  niece  in  marriage  lo  the  negro  king.  The  gentle- 
man and  hi*  niecr  having  consented  to  the  match,  the  hlmk  prince 
married  her  after  previously  sending  away  all  his  women,  and  caus- 
iag  hinif-cli  tu  be  baptised* 

The  mchi  intelligent  historians  relate  several  instances  of  this  kind 
if  preference  in  the  black  sovereigns  oi"  Africa  and  the  south  ofAsia. 
Thomas  Roe,  auibasiador  from  England  to  the  Mogul  Selim  Shah, 
relate**  that  this  powerful  monarch  treated  the  Portuguese  Jcsuists, 
ntuakHimfirl  at  his  court,  with  great  distinction,  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
curing  some  of  their  country  wo  men  for  his  seraglio.  He,  at  first, 
loaded  them  with  privileges,  aligned  them  habimuous  m  the  vici. 
ulty  at  hi*  nil  ace,  and  admitted  them  to  his  familinrity  j  hut  when 
Be  perceived  that  the  fathers  were  by  nn  means  inclined  to  minister 
10  Inn  passion*,  he  employed  a  very  cunning  artifice  to  oblige  them, 
lie  declared  that  he  w=ts  desirous  of  embracing  chHsiianliv  am!  pre- 
tended  he  was  restrained  only  by  political  reason*,  he  ordered  two 
of  his  nephew*  diligently  to  attend  the  Instructions  of  the  missionaries. 
When  they  ii ad  made  a  sufficient  progress,  he  enjoined  them  to  so* 
licit  bapiism»  after  the  performance  or  which  rile,  he  thus  addressed 
tlirin  :  "  Vim  cannot  now  marry   pngiui  women  of  this  country,  hc- 

00  are  Chi tatiauv  ;  the  fathers  who  have  baptised  yon,  must 
hi. J  you  wives.  Tell  them  to  send  for  some  Portuguese  women  for 
tiut  purpose,"  The  young  men  did  not  fail  to  make  this  demand  of 
tbeinoisLs  who  suspecting  that  the  Mogul  wished  to  see  his  nephew* 
marr itd  to  Portuguese  women,  only  that  he  Bright  have  some  white 
f rmaj ca  in  his  seraglio,  refused  to  have  any  concern  with  this  nego- 
tiation, Their  refusal  drew  down  upon  them  endless  persecutions 
from  Selim  Shell,  whose  first  step  was  to  cause  his  nephews  to  re* 
Bounce  Chritlinm 

the  black  color  of  the  akin  i%  as  we  shall  soon  percievc,  a  blessing 
of  heaven  conferred  on  the  *miihcrn  nations,  because  it  suppresses 
Ihe  reflection  of  ihe  burning  sua  beneath  which  thev  live.  These 
people,  nevertheless,  think  while  women  more  beautiful  than  black, 
from  the  same  reason  which  causes  them  to  look  upon  day  as  more 
1-  antifu]  than  night,  because  Ihe  harmonies  of  the  colors  and  lights 
*re  perceptible  in  the  hue  of  the  whites,  whereas  they  disappear  al- 
roost  entirely  in  that  of  the  blacks,  who  cannot  sustain  any  com  pa, 
rith  them  in  point  ni  hi  auty  excepting  in  shape  and  figure. 
The  piopni'Uofis  of  the  human  figure,  which  as  we  have  seen, 
*ere  borrowed  from   the  most  beautiful    forms  of  Nature,   have  In 

irn  become  models  i-i  beauty  for  man.     If  we  pay  atw  alien- 
hull  Hud  that  the  form*  which  please  us  tnuii  m  Ute  %m 


lion,  we  ih»> 
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For  this  reason  not  lung  on  earth  is  more  beautiful  than  i 
handsome  man,  and  nothing  more  disagreeable  than  a  vei 

agly  person. 

This  is  likewise  the  reason  why  it  will  always  be  im- 
possible for  art  to  produce  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  hi  una  a 
figure,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  combining  all  it*  liar* 
monies,  and  what  is  a  still  greater,  of  making  those  which 
are  of  a  different  nature  concur  with  each  oilier.  Pointing, 
for  example,  expresses  the  colors  of  the  face,  and  sculpture 
with  great  accuracy  imitates  its  form;  but  if  von  attempt 
to  combine  the  htirmouy  of  colors  and  of  forms  hi  a  single 
bust,  the  work  will  he  much  inferior  to  a  simple  piece  of 
painting  or  sculpture,  because  it  w ill  exhibit  particular 
dissonances  of  colors  and  of  forms,  and  their  general  disso- 
nance which  is  still  more  strongly  marked.  If  you  should 
farther  endeavour  to  unite  in  it  the  harmonies  of  motiou 
as  in  automatons,  the  discordance  would  only  be  increased, 
and  by  making  it  speak,  you  would  a  fourth  diseonsonaiiiT 
which  would  excite  horror.  The  intellectual  system  woukf 
then  clash  with  the  physical  system.  Accordingly,  1  am 
not  astonished  that  St,  Thomas  Aquinas  was  so  shocked  at 
the  speaking  head  which  his  master  Albert  the  Great  had 
spent  many  years  In  making,  that  he  instantly  dashed  tt 
to  pieces.  It  must  have  produced  in  him  the  same  im- 
pression  as  an  irtieulatc  voice  issuing  from  a  dead  body. 
Productions  of  this  kind,  in  general,  do  great  honor  to  an 
artist;  but  they  demonstrate  the  imbecility  of  his  art, 
which  deviates  the  farther  from  Nature,  the  nio,t*  it  strive* 
to  combine  several  of  her  harmonies :  instead  of  blending 
them  as  she  does,  its  efforts  tend  only  to  place  them  ii» 
opposition. 

All  these  observations  evince  the  truth  of  the  principle 
we  have  laid  down,  which  is,  that  harmony  proceed*  frorr. 


at  ibcw  ut  antique  va*es,  and  the  proportions  of  Length  and  breadth 
In  rnonorneaii  i*erq  taken  from  thu  human  figure*  U  is  well  Jinuwi 
IhaL  the  Lome  column  with  Its  capital  and  lis  channeling  m  an  im* 
1*f  ion  of  the  figure,  the  hewUdreu  and  rob*  of  the  Grecian  IvUtf. 
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M  union  of  two  contraries  and  discord  from  their  collision, 
ad  that  the  more  agreeable  are  the  harmonies  of  any 
inject,  the  more  its  discordances  are  disgusting.  Such  is 
be  origin  of  our  pleasure  and  displeasure,  in  physics,  as  in 
■orak,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  so  frequently  love 
ad  hate  the  same  object 

Many  other  interesting  remarks  might  be  made  on  the 
moan  figure,  especially  if  we  connect  it  with  moral  sen- 
sttons,  which  alone  give  expression  to  its  features.  Of 
haw  we  shall  take  some  notice  in  the  sequel  of  this  work 
rhen  we  come  to  treat  of  sentiment.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
be  physical  beauty  of  mau  is  so  striking  even  to  animals 
benuelves  that  to  this  cause  must  be  principally  attributed 
be  dominion  he  possesses  over  them  throughout  the  whole 
nth:  the  weak  seek  refuge  under  his  protection,  and 
be  strong  tremble  at  the  sight  of  him.  Mathiole  relates 
bat  the  lark  flies  for  shelter  among  multitudes  of  men, 
rhen  she  perceives  a  bird  of  prey.  This  instinct  was 
urther  attested  to  me  by  an  officer  who  one  day  saw  one 
f  these  birds  under  similar  circumstances  take  refuge 
mong  a  very  distinguished  squadron  of  cavalry  in  which 
e  then  served ;  but  one  of  his  comrades  with  whom  the 
Ule  stranger  sought  an  asylum,  rode  over  and  trampled 
er  to  death,  which  barbarous  action  justly  drew  upon 
im  the  hatred  of  the  most  honorable  portion  of  his  corps, 
or  my  own  part,  I  have  beheld  a  stag  closely  pursued 
y  a  pack  of  hounds,  demanding  with  a  plaintive  voice 
be  compassion  of  the  passenger,  as  Pliny  informs  us  that 
e  will :  I  have  myself  witnessed  the  circumstance,  in  the 
tie  of  France,  as  described  in  the  Narrative  of  my  voyage 
rhich  I  have  given  to  the  public.  In  poultry-yards  where 
urkey-hens  are  kept,  I  have  seen  those  birds,  when  under 
he  influence  of  love,  throw  themselves  with  piteous  cries 
t  the  feet  of  the  peasants.  If  more  frequent  instances  of 
be  confidence  of  animals  are  not  observed,  the  reason  is 
lecause  we  frighten  them  in  our  fields  by  the  report  of 
ire-arms  and  by  continual  persecutions.     We  know  with 
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what  familiarity  lite  man  kits  and  the  birds  approach  tre** 
Tellers  in  the  forests  of  India,  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
in   Cape   Town  itself    1  have  seen  the  shores  of  the  *** 
covered  with  marine  birds  reposing  on  the  craft, 
large  wild  pelican    praying-  near  the  rustom- house  with  a 
£  re  jt  dog  whose  head  lie  took  into  his  wide  bill*     Tin 
sight  inspired  me  immediately  on  mv  arrival,   with  the 
mt»t  favorable  prepossession  of  the  happiness  of  the  conn- 
try  and  the  humanity  of  the  inhabitants:  and  1  was  not 
mistaken.      Dangerous  animals,  on  the  contrary  are  seized 
with  terror  at  the  sight  of  man,   unless  extreme  ne< 
compel  them  to  forego  their  native  disposition.     The  ele- 
phant suffers  himself  to  be  led  in  Asia  by  a  little  child. 
The  African  lion   withdraws  rouring  from  the  hut  of  the 
Hottentot,  and  seeks  to  establish  his  dominion  among  the 
forests  and  rocks  unknown  to  man.     The  immense  whale 
in  the  midst  of  his  clement,  trembles  ami  flees  from  the 
little  canoe  of  the  Laplander.     Thus  is  fulfilled  that  law 
of  the  Almighty  which  preserved  the  supreme  dominion  to 
man  amid  all  his  calamities:  **  And  the  fear  of  you  and  the 
dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and 
upon  every  fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  llie 
earth,  and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea:  into  your  hand 
are  they  delivered/ 

It  is  exceedingly  remarkable  that  there  is  not  in  Nature 
either  animal,  plant,  fossil,  or  even  globe,  which  has  not 
its  consonance  and  its  contrast  out  of  itself,  excepting  man; 
no  visible  being  is  admitted  to  his  society  unless 
servant  or  his  slave. 

Among:  human  proportions  must  undoubtedly  be  reck- 
oned that  law  so  common  and  yet  so  wonder: 
which  females  are  produced  in  equal  numbers  with 
If  chance  presided  over  the  procreation  as  it  does  over  ihc 
marriages  of  men*  we  should  one  year  see  none  but  male 
children,  and  the  next  none  but  females  brought  into  the 
world.     Some  nations  would  be  composed  entirely  of  men 


■  Gchuii  chap*  ii*,  v*  a. 
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I  ethers  of  women:  but  tbe  fact  is,  that  all  over  the 

l  die  two  sexes  are  produced  at  the  same  time  in  equal 

A  consonance  so  regular  evidently  demonstrates, 

ta  Providence  watches  over  human  societies,  notwith- 

ung  the  disorders  of  their  police.  It  may  be  considered 

i  testimony  of  the  truth  in  favor  of  our  religion  which 

man,  in  marriage,  to  one  wife,  and  which  from 

i  conformity  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  peculiar  to  itself, 

to  have  emanated  exclusively  from  the  author  of 

ore.     Hence  we  may  conclude,  on  the  contrary  that 

religions  which  permit  the  plurality  of  wives  are 


Ah!  how  little  those  who  have  sought  in  the  union  of 
e  sexes  nothing  but  sensual  pleasures,  know  of  the  laws 
'  Nature!  They  have  gathered  only  the  flowers  of  life 
ithout  having  tasted  its  fruits.  The  fair  sex,  say  our 
en  of  pleasure:  they  are  acquainted  with  women  by  no 
ber  name.  But  the  sex  is  only  fair  to  those  who  have 
thing  but  eyes.  To  those  who  possess  a  heart  it  is  like- 
se  the  generative  sex,  which,  at  the  hazard  of  life,  car- 
ts man  nine  months  in  its  womb,  and  the  nutritive  sex 
lich  suckles  and  takes  care  of  him  in  infancy.  It  is  the 
>us  sex  which  carries  him  in  childhood  to  the  altars  of 
id,  and  with  its  milk  inspires  him  with  the  love  of  a 
igion,  which  the  cruel  policy  of  man  would  often  render 
ious  to  him.  It  is  the  pacific  sex,  which  sheds  not  the 
>od  of  its  fellow-creatures;  the  consolatory  sex  which 
ends  the  sick  and  handles  without  hurting  them.  Man 
y  boast  of  his  power  and  his  strength ;  if  his  nervous 
ad  wield  the  sword,  that  of  woman,  more  dexterous  and 
ire  useful,  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  spinning  flax  and  the 
;ce  of  the  sheep.  One  seeks  to  vanquish  care  and  sor- 
w  by  the  maxims  of  philosophy,  the  other  removes  them 
carelessness  and  mirth.  Oue  straggles  against  external 
amities  with  the  force  of  his  reason,  the  other,  more 
ppy»  escapes  them  by  the  versatility  of  her  genius.  Tf 
;  former  sometimes  seeks  glory  in  confronting  danger 
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in  battle,  the  latter  triumphs  in  awaiting  more  certain  ant 
frequently  more  trying  perils  in  bed  and  beneath  the  ca- 
nopy of  pleasure.  They  were,  therefore,  created,  in  order 
to  endure  together  the  evils  of  life,  and  to  form  by  their 
union  the  strongest  of  consonances  and  the  most  pleasing 
of  contrasts. 

I  am  obliged  by  the  plan  of  my  work  to  proceed  and 
to  abstain  from  reflections  on  subjects  so  interesting  as 
marriage  and  the  beauty  of  man  and  woman.  I  shall, 
however,  introduce  a  few  observations  extracted  from  my 
materials,  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  others  with  a  dense 
of  exploring  this  rich  mine,  and,  which  is,  in  some  measure, 
perfectly  new. 

All  the  philosophers  who  have  made  man  their  study, 
have  justly  considered  him  as  the  most  wretched  of  all 
animals.  Most  of  them  h?we  been  convinced  that  he  rfc- 
quired  a  companion  to  supply  his  wants,  and  have  placed 
a  portion  of  his  happiness  in  friendship,  which  is  an  evi- 
dent demonstration  of  human  weakness  and  misery ;  for  if 
man  were  naturally  strong,  he  would  have  no  occasion 
either  for  assistance,  or  for  a  companion.  The  elephant 
and  the  lion  lead  a  solitary  life  in  the  forests.  They  have 
no  need  of  friends  because  they  are  strong.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  ancients,  in  describing  a  perfect  friend- 
ship, confined  it  to  two  persons,  and  never  divided  it  among 
more,  notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  man  which  fre- 
quently requires  that  so  many  of  his  fellow-creatures  should 
concur  in  his  happiness.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  restriction,  the  principal  of  which  proceed  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  heart,  which  from  its  very  weakness, 
is  capable  of  embracing  only  one  object  at  a  time,  and 
which  being  composed  of  opposite  passions,  that  are  inces- 
santly balancing  each  other,  is,  in  some  measure  active  ana 
passive,  and  requires  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  to  console 
and  to  be  consoled,  to  honor  and  to  be  honored.  Accord* 
ingly  all  the  celebrated  friendships  in  the  world  existed 
only  between  two  persons ;  such  were  those  of  Castor  wad 
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Pollttx,  Theseus  and  Pyrithous,  Hercules  anc  Hylas* 
Orestes  and  Py  jades,  Alexander  and  Hephcestice  Wc 
iball  further  observe  that  these  extraordinary  friendships 
have  always  been  associated  with  virtuous  and  heroic 
actions ;  but  whenever  they  were  divided  among  several 
persons,  they  were  the  source  of  discord,  and  were  famous 
only  for  the  calamities  they  inflicted  on  mankind:  such 
was  thai  *f  the  triumvirate  among  the  Romans.  When 
the  associates  in  these  alliances  are  more  numerous,  the 
mischiefs  they  occasion  are  in  proportion  to  their  number* 
Thus  the  tyranny  of  the  decemvirs  at  Rome  was  of  a  more 
'-'rnei  character  than  that  of  the  triumvirs  ;  for  its  atrocities 
were  practised  without  passion  and  as  it  were  in  cold  blood. 

There  are  likewise  triummilleviratcs  and  deeemmillevi- 
rales;  these  are  bodies.  They  have  been  ju>Uy  denomi- 
nated bv  vlial  appellation,  for  they  frequently  choose  for 
;heir  cemre  some  other  object  than  their  country,  of  which 
they  ought  to  be  only  tine  members.  They  have,  likewise, 
dirTerent  views,  different  ambitious,  different  interests 
They  are,  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  incon- 
stant, divided,  without  object,  and  often  too  without 
uatriotism,  what  regular  soldiers  are  to  Eight  troops.  They 
prevent  them  from  appearing  m  the  avenues  by  which 
they  themselves  advance,  and  at  length  beat  them  out  of 
■hose  which  are  on  I  heir  way.  How  many  revolution* 
have  been  effected  by  the  Strclitzes  in  Russia,  the  Preto- 
*an  guards  at  Rome,  the  Janizaries  at  Constantinople,  and 
bodies  still  more  political  in  other  countries  I  Thus  by  * 
}U*t  re-action  of  Providence,  the  spirit  of  bodies  has  beeii 
as  fatal  to  countries,  as  the  spirit  of  country  lias  itself  been 
to  mankind, 

If  the  heart  of  man  can  embrace  only  a  single  object* 
what  shall  we  think  of  the  friendships  of  modern  times 
which  are  so  multiplied  I  Assuredly,  if  a  man  has  thirty 
friends  he  cannot  give  to  each  of  them  more  than  a  thir- 
rieth  part  of  hi*  affection,  or  recede  more  from  them  in 
~r+mu     lie  uuutfj  therefore,  necessarily  deceive  ther\  snJ 
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be  deceived  by  them,  for  no  person  would  be  a  friend  ft* 
fractious.  But  to  tell  the  truth,  these  friendships  are  res 
ambitions,  interested  and  purely  political  relations,  whoa 
sole  object  is  to  practise  mutual  deception,  to  aggrandia 
themselves  at  the  expence  of  society,  to  which  they  wook 
occasion  much  mischief  if  they  were  more  closely  united 
and  were  not  balanced  by  others  in  opposition  to  then 
Thus  almost  all  general  connections  lead  to  intestine  dis 
sensions.  On  the  other  hand  I  shall  say  nothing  concern- 
ing the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  too  intimatx 
onion  of  individuals.  The  most  celebrated  friendships  d 
antiquity  were  not,  in  this  respect,  exempt  from  suspicion 
though  I  am  persuaded  that  they  were  as  virtuous  as  those 
who  were  the  objects  of  them. 

The  author  of  Nature  has  given  to  each  of  us  in  oui 
species  a  natural  friend,  capable  of  sharing  with  us  all  the 
accidents  of  life,  of  relieving  all  the  affections  of  the  heart; 
and  all  the  inquietudes  of  our  disposition.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  he  said :  "  It  is  not  good  that  man  should 
be  alone:  1  will  make  an  helpmate  for  him/*  'Woman 
pleases  all  our  senses  by  her  form  aud  by  her  graces.  In 
oer  character  she  possesses  all  that  can  interest  the  human 
neart  at  every  period  of  life.  By  the  long  and  paiunil 
attentions  she  bestows  on  our  infancy,  she  deserves  our 
respect  as  a  mother  and  our  gratitude  as  a  nurse;  after* 
wards  in  youth,  our  love  as  a  mistress;  in  manhood  our 
tenderness  as  a  wife,  our  confidence  as  the  manager  of  our 
domestic  concerns,  our  protection  as  being  weak ;  and  in 
old  age  our  regard  as  the  mother  of  our  offspring,  our 
intimacy  as  a  friend  who  has  been  our  companion  in  pros- 
perity and  in  adversity.  Her  very  levity  and  caprices 
balance  on  every  occasion  the  too  sedate  gravity  and 
steadiness  of  man,  and  reciprocally  acquire  the  preponde- 
rance over  them.  Thus  the  deficiences  of  one  sex  and  the 
excess  of  the  other  operate  as  a  mutual  compensation. 
They  are  made,  if  I  may  venture  to  employ  the  expression, 
to  fit  into  each  other  like  pieces  of  wood-work,  wboi) 
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Injecting  and  retreating  parts  form  a  vessel  capable  of 
igating  the  tempestuous  ocean  of  life,  and  which  the 
tery  action  of  the  tempests  tends  only  to  strengthen.  Did 
not  know,  from  sacred  tradition,  that  woman  was 
Rated  from  the  body  of  man,  and  were  not  this  great 
rath  daily  manifested  by  the  wonderful  production  of 
Kkildren  of  either  sex  in  equal  numbers,  we  should  infalli- 
bly learn  it  from  our  wants.  Man  without  woman,  and 
Hvoman  without  man,  are  imperfect  beings  in  the  order  o 
^Nature.  But,  the  greater  the  contrast  in  their  characters, 
W>  much  the  stronger  is  the  union  of  their  harmonies.  It 
h,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  from  their  opposition  in 
talents,  tastes,  fortunes,  that  the  strongest  and  most  durable 
affection  is  produced.  Marriage,  therefore,  is  the  friend* 
riiip  of  Nature,  and  the  only  real  union  which  is  not  liable, 
like  those  that  exist  between  men,  to  errors,  rivalships, 
jealousies,  and  the  changes  which  time  effects  in  our 
inclinations. 

But  why  are  there  so  few  happy  marriages  among  us  ? 
Because  the  sexes  are  unsexed.  Because  woman  assume 
the  manners  of  men  by  their  education,  and  men  adopt  by 
their  habits  the  manners  of  women.  The  masters,  the 
sciences,  the  customs,  the  occupations  of  men  have  robbed 
the  women  of  the  graces  and  the  talents  of  their  sex. 
Inhere  is  one  infallible  method  of  bringing  them  both  back 
:o  Nature;  that  is,  to  inspire  them  with  religion.  By 
eligion  I  mean  not  a  love  of  ceremonies  nor  of  theology, 
jut  the  religion  of  the  heart,  pure,  simple,  unostentatious, 
is  it  is  so  admirably  explained  in  the  gospel. 

Religion  will  not  restore  to  the  two  sexes  their  moral 
haracter,  but  likewise  their  physical  beauty.  Neither 
:limate,  nor  food,  nor  bodily  exercise  produce  human 
>eauty,  but  the  moral  sentiment  of  virtue  which  cannot 
izist  without  religion.  Aliments  and  exercise  undoubt- 
dly  contribute  much  to  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
>ody,  but  they  possess  no  influence  over  the  beauty  of  the 
ice,  which  is  the  true  physiognomy  of  the  soul.     It  is  not 
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rare  to  tee  tall,  robust  men  disgustingly  ugly,  with  tfeft 
stature  of  giants  and  the  physiognomy  of  monkies. 

The  beauty  of  the  face  is  so  much  the  expression  of  the 
harmonies  of  the  sou),  that,  iu  every  country,  those  classes 
of  the  citizens  which  are  obliged  by  their  condition  to  life 
with  the  others  in  a  state  of  constraint  are  evidently  the 
least  handsome.  The  truth  of  this  observation  may  be 
ascertained  particularly  among  the  nobility  of  several  of 
our  provinces,  who  live  in  perpetual  jealousy  with  each 
other  on  account  of  their  rank,  and  in  a  state  of  incessant 
warfare  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens  for  the  preservation 
of  their  prerogatives.  Most  of  them  have  a  sallow,  bilion 
complexion.  They  are  meagre,  sour-looking,  and  percep- 
tibly more  ugly  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  district, 
though  they  oreathe  the  same  air,  live  on  the  same  food, 
and  possess  in  genera]  a  superior  fortune.  Thus  they  want 
a  great  deal  of  being  gentlemen  in  name  and  in  reality. 
Nay  there  is  even  a  nation,  whose  country  borders  upon 
our  own,  the  individuals  of  which  are  as  notorious  in 
Europe  for  their  pride  as  for  their  ugliness.  All  these 
men  become  ugly  from  the  same  reason  as  most  of  our 
children,  who,  though  so  beautiful  in  their  early  years, 
grow  plain  by  going  to  school,  in  consequence  of  the 
misery  and  constraints  of  academical  institutions.  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  their  moral  character,  which  undergoes  the 
same  revolution  as  their  physiognomy  ;  the  latter  being 
iu  variably  a  consequence  of  the  former. 

The  same  observation  will  not  apply  to  the  nobility  of 
some  districts  of  our  provinces,  and  of  those  of  various 
states  of  Europe.  These,  living  in  good  understanding 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
are,  in  general,  the  handsomest  part  of  their  nalion,  because 
their  social  and  benevolent  minds  are  not  in  a  continual 
state  of  constraint  and  anxiety.  To  the  same  moral 
causes  may  be  ascribed  the  beautiful  features  of  the  phy- 
siognomy of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  have  left  us,  m 
general,  such  noble  models  in  their  statues  and  their  i 
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They  were  handsome  because  they  were  happy ;  they 
lived  in  good  intelligence  with  their  equals,  and  enjoyed 
popularity  among  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Resides, 
iey  had  arnon^  them,  no  dismal  institutions  like  those  of 
r  colleges,  which  disfigure  at  once  all  the  youth  of  a 
tion.  The  present  descendants  of  Ihoye  same  people 
are  far  from  resembling  their  ancestors,  though  the  climate 
of  their  country  has  undergone  no  alteration.  To  moral 
causes  must  likewise  be  attributed  the  physiognomies  of 
(he  great  men  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  so  singularly 
remarkable  for  their  dignity,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  por- 
traits. In  general,  people  of  quality  being  by  their  rank 
above  the  rent  of  their  fellow-subjects,  do  not  live  inces* 
■antly  at  dagger's  draw  with  each  other,  and  with  the  rest 
of  their  nation,  like  most  of  our  petty  country- gentlemen. 
Besides,  they  arc  commonly  educated  in  the  paternal  man- 
sion, beneath  the  happy  influence  of  domestic  tuition,  and 
tar  remote  from  external  jealousy.  But  those  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV  possessed  this  advantage  over  their  descen- 
dants, that  they  prided  themselves  on  their  benevolence 
aud  popular  affability,  and  of  being  the  patrons  of  talents 
and  virtue  wherever  they  found  them.  There  is  not  per- 
haps a  single  great  house  of  that  time,  which  might  not 
boast  of  having  patronised  and  brought  forward  some  indi- 
vidual from  among  the  common  people  or  the  lowest  order 
of  the  nobility,  who  by  their  means,  acquired  celebrity  in 
arts,  in  literature,  in  the  church,  or  in  arms.  These  great 
men  acted  thus  in  imitation  of  the  kiu^,  or  perhaps  from 
■a  relic  of  the  spirit  of  grandeur  of  the  feudal  government 
whirh  terminated  at  that  period.  Ik  this  as  it  may,  thr> 
were  handsome,  because  they  were  themselves  contented 
and  happy;  and  this  noble  impulse  of  the  soul  towards 
benevolence  impressed  on  their  physiognomy  a  majestic 
character,  by  which  they  will  ever  be  distinguished  from 
the  ages  that  came  before,  and  still  more  from  that  which 
succeeded  them. 
These  observations  are  not  mcrelv  objects  of  curiosity ; 
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they  are  much  more  important  than  is  imagined;  for  it 
follows  that,  in  order  to  form  a  nation  of  handsome  chil- 
dren, and  consequently  of  handsome  men,  physically  and 
morally,  it  is  not  indispensibly  necessary,  as  some  physi- 
cians pretend,  to  subject  the  human  species  to  regular 
purgations  on  certain  days  of  the  moon.  Children  con- 
fined to  this  sort  of  regimen,  like  most  of  those  of  our 
physicians  and  apothecaries,  have  figures  of  papier  michi, 
and  when  they  grow  up  they  have  pale  complexions  and 
vitiated  constitutions  like  their  fathers.  To  render  chil- 
dren handsome,  it  is  necessary  to  render  them  happy  in  a 
physical,  and  still  more  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  Every 
subject  of  vexation  should  be  carefully  removed,  not  by 
exciting  within  them  dangerous  passions,  as  is  the  cas 
with  spoiled  children,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  preventing 
them  from  giving  way  too  much  to  those  that  are  peculiar 
to  them,  in  which  society  produces  a  continual  fermenta- 
tion, and  especially  by  guarding  against  inspiring  them 
with  more  dangerous  passions  than  have  been  implanted 
in  them  by  Nature,  such  as  tedious  and  vain  studies,  emu- 
lation, rivalship,  &c.  On  this  important  subject  we  shall 
enlarge  in  another  place. 

The  ugliness  of  a  child  proceeds  almost  always  from 
his  nurse  or  his  preceptor.  I  have  sometimes  observed 
among  so  many  classes  of  society  more  or  less  disfigured 
by  our  institutions,  families  of  extraordinary  beauty.  On 
investigating  the  cause,  I  have  found  that  these  families, 
though  belonging  to  the  common  people,  were  more  hap- 
py in  a  moral  view,  than  those  of  the  other  citizens,  that 
the  children  were  nursed  by  their  mothers;  that  they 
learned  their  trade  beneath  the  paternal  roof;  that  they 
were  brought  up  with  great  tenderness;  that  their  parents 
loved  each  other;  and  that,  notwitstanding  the  inconve- 
niences attached  to  their  condition,  they  lived  together  in 
a  liberty  and  a  union  which  rendered  them  good,  happy, 
and  contented.  I  have  hence  deduced  this  other  conclu- 
sion, that  we  very    frequently  form  an  extremely  false 
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opinion  of  the  happiness  of  life.  Upon  seeing,  on  the  one 
band,  a  gardener  with  the  figure  of  a  Roman  emperor, 
and  on  the  other,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  with  the  phy- 
siognomy of  a  slave,  I  imagined  at  first  that  Nature  had 
eommitted  a  mistake;  but  experience  proves  that  many  a 
nobleman  is  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  in  a  succession  of 
situations  which  do  not  allow  him  the  liberty  to  gratify 
fiis  own  inclinations  three  times  a  year;  for  in  childhood 
le  is  obliged  to  follow  that  of  his  masters  and  preceptors, 
ind  during  the  rest  of  his  life  to  comply  with  the  will  of 
lis  prince,  of  ministers,  of  his  rivals,  and  even  of  hi*  ene- 
nies.  Thus  he  finds  a  multitude  of  chains  in  his  very 
iignities*  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  many  a  gardener 
vho  passes  his  life  without  experiencing  the  slightest  con* 
radiction.  Like  the  centurion  in  the  gospel,  he  says  to 
lis  servants:  Come  hither,  and  he  comes:  and  to  another: 
Do  this,  and  he  does  it.  This  proves  that  Providence  has 
issigned  to  our  very  passions  a  totally  different  part  from 
hat  which  society  presents  to  them,  for  it  frequently 
subjects  men  who  have  reached  the  summit  of  honor  to 
the  most  abject  slavery,  and  invests  others  in  the  lowest 
it  at  ions  of  life  with  the  most  unlimited  sway. 

For  the  rest,  those  who  have  been  disfigured  by  the 
rices  of  our  education  and  our  habits,  have  it  in  their  power 
:o  correct  their  features;  and  this  observation  1  address  in 
sarticular  to  the  fair  sex,  who,  with  the  same  view,  employ 
Daint,  white  and  red,  and  give  themselves  the  insipid  phy- 
liognomies  of  dolls.  At  the  bottom  they  are  in  the  right, 
or  it  is  more  prudent  to  conceal  than  to  expose  the  cruel 
passions  by  which  they  are  frequently  consumed,  especially 
o  the  eyes  of  so  many  men  who  study  their  character 
nerely  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  it.  An  infal- 
ible  method  of  becoming  impressive  beauties  is  within 
heir  reach.  This  is  to  be  internally  good,  gentle,  com- 
passionate, tender,  benevolent,  and  pious.  These  affections 
>f  a  virtuous  soul  will  inscribe  on  their  features  celestial 
characters,  which  will  retain  their  beauty  even  in  extreme 
ige. 
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I  venture  still  farther  to  assert,  that  the  more  numerous 
are  the  disagreeable  features  occasioned  in  any  individual 
by  the  vices  of  education,  the  more  sublime  will  be  the 
contrast  produced  in  him  by  those  which  he  shall  acquire 
by  the  habits  of  virtue;  for,  when  we  find  excellence 
under  a  repulsive  exterior,  we  are  as  agreeably  surprized 
as  when  we  discover  violets  and  primroses  beneath  a 
bramble-bush.  Such  was  the  sensation  experienced  on 
the  first  interview  with  the  forbidding  M.  de  Turenne. 
and  such  is  at  the  present  day  the  feeling  inspired  by  the 
first  view  of  a  northern  prince,  who  is  as  celebrated  for 
his  excellent  qualities,  as  his  royal  brother  was  for  h» 
victories.*  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  repulsive  exterior  of 
these  two  great  men,  served  as  a  foil  to  set  off  still  more 
the  excellence  of  their  hearts.  Such  was  also  the  beauty 
of  Socrates,  who  with  the  features  of  a  debauchee,  enchant- 
ed all  those  who  beheld  him  when  speaking  of  virtue. 

We  must  not,  however,  assume  the  external  appearance 
of  qualities  of  which  our  hearts  are  destitute.  Their  false 
beauty  produces  an  effect  still  more  forbidding  than  the 
most  marked  ugliness;  for  when,  under  the  mask  of  appa- 
rent virtue,  we  discover  faithlessness  and  perfidy,  we  are 
struck  with  horror,  as  when  we  find  a  serpent  concealed 
beneath  flowers.  Such  is  the  odious  character  with  which 
courtiers  in  general  are  reproached. 

It  is,  then,  moral  beauty  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
acquire,  that  its  divine  rays  may  shed  their  influence  over 
our  actions  and  our  features.  'Tis  in  vain  to  boast,  even 
in  a  prince,  of  birth,  riches,  ability,  understanding;  the 
people,  in  order  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  him, 
are  desirous  of  seeing  his  face;  they  form  their  opinion 
only  by  the  physiognomy;  this  is,  in  every  country,  the 
first,  and  frequently  the  last,  letter  of  recommendation. 

•  The  author  must  here  allude,  I  should  conceive,  to  Ferdinand, 
brother  oT  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia.    T. 
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or  CONCERTS. 

A  concert  is  an  order  formed  of  several  harmonies  of 
various  kinds.  There  is  this  difference  between  it  and 
simple  order,  that  the  latter  is  frequently  only  a  series  of 
harmonies  of  the  same  species. 

Each  individual  work  of  Nature  exhibits  harmonics, 
consonances,  contrasts  of  different  kinds,  and  forms  a  rea 
concert.  This  we  shall  unfold  in  the  Study  which  treats 
of  plants.  With  regard  to  these  harmonies  and  these  con- 
trasts, we  may  here  remark*  that  vegetables  whose  flowejv 
have  the  least  brilliancy,  are  inhabited  by  animals  glowing 
with  the  most  resplendent  colors;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
that  vegetables  whose  flowers  are  the  most  highly  colored, 
afford  a  retreat  to  animals  of  the  most  dusky  hues.  This 
is  very  evident  in  the  countries  situated  between  the  tro- 
pics, where  the  trees  and  the  herbage  that  have  few  appa- 
rent flowers,  are  frequented  by  birds,  insects,  and  even 
moukies  adorned  with  the  most  lively  colors.  It  is  in  the 
regions  of  India  that  the  peacock  displays  his  magnificent 
plumage  on  bushes  whose  verdure  is  parched  by  the  sun; 
it  is  in  the  same  climates  that  the  aras,  the  loris,  the  par- 
rots, enamelled  with  a  thousand  hues,  perch  on  the  grey 
branches  of  the  palm-trees;  and  that  flocks  of  little  par  ro- 
quets, green  as  emeralds,  alight  on  the  herbage  of  the  fields 
turned  yellow  with  the  long  heats  of  summer.  In  our 
temperate  climates,  on  the  contrary,  most  of  the  birds  have 
dusky  tints,  because  the  greatest  part  of  our  vegetables 
have  flowers  and  fruits  highly  colored.  It  is  extremely 
remarkable,  that  those  of  our  birds  and  insects  which  have 
lively  colors,  in  general  frequent  vegetables  without  any 
apparent  flowers.  Thus  the  wood-grouse  displays  his 
brilliant  plumage  among  the  grey  verdure  of  the  pines, 
whose  cones  supply  him  with  food.  The  goldfinch  builds 
her  nest  in  the  rugged  thistle.  The  most  beautiful  of  oui 
caterpillars,  which  is  marbled  with  scarlet,  is  found  on  a 
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species  of  the  milk-thistle  that  commonly  grows  among 
tlie  sands  and  stones  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Od 
the  contrary,  our  birds  with  dusky  hues  inhabit  shrubs 
that  have  brilliant  flowers.  The  bull-finch,  with  her  black 
head,  builds  in  the  white-thorn;  and  this  charming  bird 
likewise  forms  a  pleasing  consonance  and  contrast  with 
that  tree  by  her  blood-colored  breast,  and  the  sweetuess 
of  her  notes.  The  nightingale,  with  brown  plumage, 
loves  to  construct  her  nest  in  a  rose  bush,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  poets  of  the  east,  who  have  composed 
many  elegant  fables  on  the  attachment  of  that  melancholy 
bird  for  Ihe  rose.  I  could  here  introduce  a  multitude  of 
other  similar  harmonies  relative  both  to  the  animals  of  our 
own  and  of  foreign  countries.  1  have  collected  a  very 
great  number  of  them :  but  I  acknowledge  that  they  are 
too  incomplete  to  form  the  entire  concert  of  any  one  plant 
I  shall,  however,  enter  more  largely  into  the  subject  in 
the  article  on  vegetables.  1  shall  quote  in  this  place  ouly 
one  example,  which  indisputably  proves  the  existence  of 
those  harmonic  laws  of  Nature:  it  is  this — that  they  exist 
even  in  places  on  which  the  sun  never  shines.  In  the 
subterraneous  habitations  of  the  mole,  we  invariably  find 
fragments  of  the  bulbous  root  of  the  colchicum,  close  by 
the  nest  of  her  young.  Now  if  we  examine  all  the  plants 
that  usually  grow  in  our  meadows,  we  shall  not  find  one 
that  has  more  harmonies  and  contrasts  with  the  black  color 
of  the  mole  than  the  white,  empurpled,  and  liliaceous 
flowers  of  the  colchicum.  This  plant  likewise  furnishes 
powerful  means  of  defence  to  the  feeble  mole,  against  her 
natural  enemy  the  dog,  who  is  continually  hunting  after 
her  in  the  fieilds;  for  it  poisons  him  if  he  eats  of  it.  For 
this  reason  the  colchicum  has  likewise  obtained  the  appel- 
lation of  dogs-bane.  The  mole  then  finds  a  supply  of  food 
for  her  necessities,  and  a  protection  against  her  enemies  in 
the  colchicum;  as  does  the  bull-finch  in  the  white-thorn. 
These  harmonies  are  not  only  pleasing  subjects  for  specu- 
lation, a   great  number  of  useful  consequences  may  be 
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deduced  from  them;  for,  from  what  has  just  been  sug- 
gested, it  follows,  for  example,  that  if  you  wish  to  allure 
the  bull-finch  to  your  groves,  you  must  plant  the  white- 
thorn in  them ;  and  if  you  would  clear  your  field  of  the 
moles,  you  have  only  to  destroy  all  the  bulbs  of  the  col- 
chicum. 

If  to  each  plant  you  attach  its  elementary  harmonies, 
iuch  as  those  of  the  season  in  which  it  appears,  of  the 
situation  in  which  it  vegetates,  the  effects  of  the  dews, 
cod  the  reflections  of  light  on  its  foliage,  the  movements  to 
which  it  is  subjected  by  the  action  of  the  winds,  its  con- 
trasts and  its  consonances  with  other  plants  and  with 
quadrupeds,  the  birds  and  the  insects  which  are  peculiar 
to  it,  you  will  perceive  a  delightful  concert  formed  around 
it,  with  the  harmonies  of  which  we  are  still  unacquainted. 
It  is,  however,  only  by  pursuing  this  track  that  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  survey  the  immense  and  wonderful  edifice 
of  Nature,  I  exhort  naturalists,  the  lovers  of  gardening, 
^ra inters,  and  even  poets,  to  study  in  this  manner,  and  to 
»ake  frequent  draughts  at  this  inexhaustible  spring  of  taste 
jnd  of  delight.  They  will  behold  new  worlds  rising  to 
i heir  view,  and  without  removing  from  their  own  horizon, 
Jicy  will  make  discoveries  more  curious  than  any  contain* 
id  in  our  books  and  in  our  cabinets,  where  the  productions 
of  the  universe  are  frittered  away  and  distributed  among 
the  petty  drawers  of  our  mechanical  systems. 

I  know  not  yet  what  name  I  ougltt  to  give  to  the  con- 
formities which  these  particular  concerts  have  with  man. 
Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no  work  of  Nature  whose  con- 
cert, or,  if  you  will,  whose  natural  character  is  not  strength- 
ened by  the  habitation  of  man ;  and  which  does  not,  in  its 
turn,  communicate  to  the  habitation  of  man  some  expres- 
sion of  grandeur,  of  gaiety,  of  terror,  or  of  majesty.  There 
•j  not  a  meadow  which  a  dance  of  shepherdesses  does  not 
enliven,  nor  a  tempest  whose  horrors  are  not  heightened 
by  a  shipwreck.  Nature  exalts  the  physical  character  of 
'ur  .vork>  t*  a  sublime  mora/    ^liaracter,  by  collecting 
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Ihetu  around  man.  This  is  not  the  place  to  treat  of  thn 
new  order  of  sentiments,  1  shall  content  myself  with 
observing,  that  she  not  only  employs  particular  com  i-rts 
to  express  in  detail  the  characters  of  her  works;  but  when 
she  intends  to  express  the  sume  characters  on  a  gre;ii 
she  combines  a  multitude,  of  harmonies  and  of  eonti 
the  same  kind,  to  form  of  them  a  general  concert  which 
has  only  one  single  expression,  let  the  field  of  her  piciurc 
be  ever  so  extensive. 

Thus,  for  example,  to  express  the  malefic  character  t>f 
a  poisonous  phmt,  she  combines  in  it  clashing  oppositions 
of  forms  and  of  colors,  which  are  signs  of  mischievous  pro* 
pert  its;  such  as  retreating  and  bristly  forms,  livid  colors, 
dark  greens  spotted  with  white  and  black,  virulent,  smells. 
But,  to  characterize  a  whole  district  which  is  unwholesome, 
she  collects  a  multitude  of  similar  dissonances.  The  air 
is  there  loaded  with  thick  fogs;  the  turbid  waters  exhale 
only  nauseous  smells;  on  its  putrid  soil  grows  none 
but  disgusting  plants,  as  ~  dracunculus,  whose  flower 
presents  the  forms,  the  r,  and  the  smell  of  an  ulcer. 
If  a  few  trees  arise  in  its  clouded  atmosphere,  they  ate 
yews  only,  whose  red  and  smoky  trunks seem  to  have  pas- 
sed through  the  fire,  am  black  foliage  serves  a*  an 
asylum  only  to  owls.  If  nny  other  annual  is  to  be  found 
seeking  a  shelter  beneath  their  shade,  it  is  the  blood- 
colored  centipede,  or  the  oa<i,  crawling  over  the  Iinnm! 
and  rotten  soil.  By  these  or  similar  signs,  Nature  4 rim 
man  away  from  noxious  si  I  nations. 

If  she  intends  to  give  him  atseea  the  signal  of  a  tempest* 
;is  she  hat  opposed  in  the  ferocious  ant  mats  the  lien 
glare   of  the   eyes  to  the  thickness  of  the  eye-bfOVt 

ipesand  marbling  with  which  Ihej  Hie  painted,  tc 
the  yellow  color  of  their  skin,  and  the  Mlence  of  their 
movements  to  the  tremendous  noise  of  their  Knits,  she 
collects,  in  like  maimer,  in  the  sky,  and  on  the  deep*  i 
multitude  of  Clashing  Opposition  a  which  announce,  in 
cert,  impending  devastation      Dark  clouds  sweep  lh 
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Ihe  air  in  the  horrible  forms  of  dragons;  lurid  lightnings 
Here  and  there  ihmh  amid  the  gloom ;  the  noise  of  the 
111  under  with  which  their  dark  womb  is  impregnated, 
bursts  like  the  roaring  of  the  eeleitial  lion.  The  orb  of 
day*  si'-arcely  visible  through  their  rainy  and  multiplied 
veils,  ei u its  long  rays  of  a  sickly  light.  The  livid  surface 
of  the  deep  sinks  am!  swells  into  broad,  white,  foaming 
jurgea.  Hollow  moans  seem  to  issue  from  its  billows. 
The  black  rocks  whiten  at  a  distance,  and  repeat  tremen- 
i tans  sounds  interrupted  by  intervals  of  ominous  silence. 
The  sea,  which  alternately  covers  and  leaves  them  naked, 
display*  to  the  light  of  day  their  cavernous  foundations 
The  Norwegian  lomb  perches  on  one  of  these  rugged 
points,  uttering  alarming  ones,  like  those  of  a  drowning 
person.  The  sea  eagle  soars  aloft  hi  the  air,  and,  not 
daring  to  commit  himself  to  the  im[>ctiiosvty  of  the  winds, 
he  struggles,  screaming  with  a  plaintive  voice,  against  tlie 
tempest,  which  bends  back  his  stubborn  wings*  The 
black  proccllaria  flutters  about,  skimming  the  foam  of  the 
vv^ves,  and  seeks*  in  the  hollow  of  their  moving  vudies, 
a  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  wind*  If  this  small  and 
feeble  bird  perceives  a  vessel  in  the  midst  of* the  ocean,  he 
takes  a  refuge  along  her  side,  and  in  return  for  the  pro- 
tection he  demands,  he  announces  the  tempest  before  it 
arm  es. 

Nature  invariably  proportions  the  signs  of  destruction  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  Thus,  for  example,! he  sigus 
o*"  tempests  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  many  respects 
eaceed  those  of  our  coasts.  The  celebrated  Vernet,  who 
has  left  us  so  many  terrific  representations  of  the  sea,  has 
by  no  means  depicted  all  its  horrors.  Every  storm 
a  peculiar  character  in  every  latitude.     Very  different 

:  the  tempests  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  those  oi 
Cape  I  lore,  those  of  the  Baltic  from  those  of  the  Medi 
terraneau,  and  those  of  Ihe.  bank  of  Newfoundland  from 
lowe  of  the  toast  of  Africa.    They  farther  differ  according 

the  seasons*  and   even   according  to   the   hours  of  the 
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day.  Those  of  summer  are  not  the  same  as  those  of 
*iiitf  r ;  and  widely  different  is  the  spectacle  of  an  enraged 
*ea,  glistening  beneath  the  rays  of  a  noon-day  sun,  and 
that  of  the  same  sea,  illumed  at  midnight  by  a  single 
la*h  of  lightning.  But  you  discover  in  them  all  the  clash- 
ng  oppositions  I  have  mentioned. 

In  the  tempests  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  have  re- 
marked one  thing  which  admirably  supports  all  that  I  bare 
hitherto  advanced  relative  to  the  principles  of  discord  and 
of  harmony,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  suggest  profound 
reflections  to  some  one  possessing  abilities  superior  to  mine. 
It  is  this — that  Nature  frequently  accompanies  the  signs  of 
the  disorder  which  convulses  the  ocean,  with  agreeable 
expressions  of  harmony,  that  serve  only  to  redouble  its 
horrors.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  two  storms  to  which 
I  was  exposed  in  those  seas,  I  neither  saw  the  face  of  hea- 
ven obscured  by  dark  clouds,  nor  those  clouds  riven  by 
alternate  flashes  of  lightning,  nor  a  sea  turbid  and  lead 
colored,  as  in  the  tempests  of  European  climes.  The  sky, 
on  the  contrary,  was  light-blue,  and  the  sea  azure ;  no 
other  clouds  hovered  in  the  air  thau  small  aggregations  of 
ruddy  vapor,  dark  toward  the  centre,  and  tinged  at  the 
edges  with  polished  copper.  They  took  their  departure 
from  a  single  point  of  the  horizon,  and  swept  across  the 
heavens  with  the  rapidity  of  a  bird.  When  the  lightning 
shivered  our  main-mast  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
thunder  did  not  roll :  it  made  no  more  noise  than  would 
have  proceeded  from  the  report  of  a  cannon  fired  close 
to  us.  Two  other  claps,  which  preceded  this,  were 
exactly  similar.  This  was  in  the  month  of  June,  that  is, 
in  the  winter  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I  was  over- 
taken by  another  storm  on  my  return  in  the  month  of 
January,  which  is  the  midsummer  of  these  parts.  The 
ground  of  the  sky  was  blue,  as  in  the  first,  and  only  five 
or  six  clouds  were  perceptible  above  the  horizon ;  but 
each  of  them  white,  black,  cavernous,  and  of  enormottf 
magnitude,  resembled  a  portion  of  the  Alps,  suspended  ii 
the  air.     This  last  was  much  less  violent  than  the  other 
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h  its  small  ruddy  vapours.  In  both,  the  sea  was  azure, 
the  sky,  and  oik  the  curling  crests  of  its  vast  surges, 
enabling  a  multitude  of  fountains,  were  formed  very 
brilliant  ruin  bows.  These  tempests,  in  the  midst  of  light* 
are  inexpressibly  tremendous.  The  soul  stand*  aghast  on 
eholding  the  indications  of  tranquillity  eon vened  into 
gas  of  slorm;  unclouded  azure  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
rlillbow  upon  the  waves.  The  principles  of  harmony  ap- 
ptST  to  be  re versed  ;  Nature  seems  to  have  assumed  a  cha- 
racter of  perfidumsuess,  and  to  conceal  her  fury  under  the 
mask  of  benevolence-  The  rocks  of  those  latitudes  exhibit 
similar  contrasts.  John  Hugo  de  Linschoten,  who  was 
v<  r\  near  those  of  the  Jewess,  in  the  channel  of  Mozatit- 
,  which  he  was  in  great  danger  of  being  wrecked, 
:  us,  that  their  aspect  is  hideous,  for  they  are  blacky 
bite,  and  green.  Thus  Nature  heightens  the  characters 
f  terror,  by  mingling  with  them  agreeable  expressions. 
On  this  subject  there  is  this  farther  essential  observation 
to  be  made,  that  in  these  grand  scenes  of  horror*  she 
places  the  terrible  close  to  jou,  and  the  agreeable  at 
In  immense  distance,  tumult  on  the  seas,  and  senility 
m  the  sky.  She  thus  gives  a  prodigious  extension  to  the 
t'ntiment  of  disorder  ;  for  you  can  foresee  no  end  to 
tjpests  of  this  description*  All  depends  on  the  first 
n pulsion  we  undergo.  The  sentiment  of  infinity  that  is 
within  us,  and  is  ever  making  new  efforts  to  propagate 
farther  and  farther,  seeks  to  escape  the  physical  evil 
with  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  but,  repelled,  as  it  were  by 
he  serenity  of  the  treacherous  horizon,  it  fid  Is  back  upon 
erf,,  and  imparts  greater  force  to  its  present  painful  alFec- 
ous,  whose  source  appears  to  be  inexhaustible.  Such  is 
the  giant  of  storms,  stationed  by  Nature  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Indian  Seas,  and  so  ably  delineated  by  Camoens,  In 
our  climates  Nature  produces  quite  contrary  effects;  for, 
til  winter  she  redoubles  our  repose  within  our  houses,  by 
Covering  the  face  of  heaven  with  dark  and  rainy  clouds 
All  depends  on  the  first  impulsion  which  the  soul  reoe;vt* 
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Lucretius  was  very  right  when  he  observed  that  ov 
pleasure  and  our  security  are  augmented  on  shore  by  tto 
sight  of  a  storm  at  sea.  Accordingly,  a  painter  whi 
wished  to  heighten  in  a  picture  the  beauty  of  a  landscapi 
and  the  felicity  of  its  inhabitants,  would  only  have  to  re 
present  in  the  back-ground  a  vessel  tossed  about  by  tin 
winds  and  the  raging  deep :  the  happiness  of  the  shep- 
herds would  then  be  augmented  by  contrast  with  the  dis- 
tress of  the  mariners.  But  if  he  were  desirous,  on  the  con* 
trary,  of  increasing  the  horrors  of  a  storm,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  oppose  the  felicity  of  the  shepherds  to 
die  distress  of  the  seamen,  and  to  place  the  vessel  between 
the  spectator  and  the  landscape.  The  first  sentiment  de- 
pends on  the  first  impulsion,  and  the  ground  forming  a 
contrast  with  the  scene,  is  so  far  from  being  unnatural, 
that  it  imparts  to  the  latter  increased  energy,  by  throwing 
Jt  back  upon  itself.  Thus  it  is  possible,  by  placing  the 
same  objects  in  different  manners,  to  produce  directly 
opposite  effects. 

If  Nature  redoubles  the  confusion  of  scenes  of  discord, 
by  introducing  into  them  some  agreeable  harmonies,  such 
as  the  green  colour  in  the  rocks  of  the  Jewess,  or  azure  in 
the  tempests  of  the  Cape,  she  frequently  throws  some  dis- 
cordance into  her  most  delightful  concerts,  tor  the  purpose 
of  heightening  their  pleasureable  effect  Thus  a  noisy 
waterfall,  rushing  into  a  tranquil  valley,  or  a  black  and 
rugged  rock,  rising  from  the  midst  of  a  verdant  plain, 
enhances  the  beauty  of  a  landscape.  In  the  same  manner, 
a  mole  on  a  beautiful  face  renders  it  still  more  pleasing 
Skilful  artists  have  happily  imitated  these  harmonic  con- 
trasts. Callot,  when  he  intended  to  aggravate  the  hor- 
rors of  his  infernal  scenes,  placed  among  the  demons  the 
head  of  a  fine  woman  on  the  body  of  an  animal.  On  the 
contrary,  the  most  celebrated  painters  in  Greece,  in  order 
to  render  Venus  more  interesting,  represented  her  with  a 
east  in  her  eyes. 

Nature  never  employs  temfcc  cattareafo  WVtot  tat^u. 
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pose  of  scaring  matt  from  some  perilous  ritual  ton.  In  alf 
the  rest  of  her  works  she  combines  otily  harmonic  medium*, 
1  shall  not  enter  into  an  examination  of  their  different  con* 
jerts;  it  is  a  subject  whose  riches  are  inexhaustible.  My 
gnorance  is  satisfied  with  having  indicated  some  of  their 
principles,  f  shall,  however,  attempt  to  trace  a  slight 
•ketch  of  the  manner  in  which  she  harmonizes  our  har- 
vests, which,  being  the  production  of  our  agriculture, 
seem  consigned  to  thut  monotony  which  characterizes  most 
of  t lie  works  of  mam 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  remarkable  that  we  find  iu  them 
that  charming  shade  of  green,  produced  by  the  alliance  01 
two  opposite  primordial  colors,  yellow  and  blue.  This 
harmonic  color  is  decomposed,  in  its  turn,  by  another  me* 
famorphosis,  towards  the  time  of  harvest,  into  three  prim- 
ordial colors,  which  are  the  yellow  of  the  corn,  the  red  of 
the  poppy,  and  the  azure  of  the  blue- hot  tie.  These  two 
plants  are  always  found  among  the  grain  of  Europe,  what- 
ever pains  may  be  taken  in  weeding  and  winnowing  it. 
They  form,  by  their  harmony,  a  very  rich  purple  tint, 
which  sets  off  admirably  on  the  yellow  ground  of  the  corn- 
field. If  you  study  these  two  plants  separately,  you  will 
find  between  them  a  variety  of  particular  contrasts  ;  the 

|  corollas  of  the  flowers  of  the  blue-bottle  are  radiated,  and 
of  a  light  blue;  those  of  the  poppy  are  expanded,  and  of  a 
deep  red,  The  former  throws  out  divergent  branches  ; 
those  of  the  latter  are  upright.  We,  likewise,  find  among 
the  corn,  the  cockle,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  the  ear, 
with  handsome  purple  flowers,  in  the  form  of  a  trumpet, 

l  and  the  convolvulus,  with  a  flesh-coloured  flower,  crawl- 
ing around  flu-  stalks,  and  encircling  them  with  verdure 
like  thym.  There  are  many  other  species  of  vegetable* 
that  commonly  grow  among  corn,  and  form  with  it  agree- 
able contrasts  ;  most  of  them  exhale  sweet  perfumes,  and, 
when  agitated  by  the  breeze,  you  would  be  disposed,  from 
their  undulations,  to  imagine  the  whole  a  verdant  sea,  eo- 
^me}led  with  flowren.     Add  to  tiirs,  a  certain  actTeeaYfc 
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rustling  of  the  ears,  which,  by  its  soft  soothing  murmur*  j, 
invites  to  repose. 

These  lovely  forests  are  not  destitute  of  inhabitants    s 
You  see,  bustling  beneath  their  shade,  the  green  scaraheeu*    . 
streaked  with  gold ;  and  the  monoceres,  of  the  color  of   , 
burnt  coffee.     This  last  insect  delights  to  be  among  hone* 
dung;  and  his  head  is  furnished  with  a  plough-share,  with 
which  he  turns  up  the  earth  like  a  laborer. 

There  are  likewise  many  other  charming  contrasts  is 
the  flies  and  butterflies  which  are  attracted  by  the  flowed 
of  the  corn-fields,  and  in  the  manners  of  the  birds  by 
which  they  are  frequented.  The  migratory  swallow  a 
incessantly  skimming  their  surface,  undulating  like  (to 
waters  of  a  lake ;  while  the  stationary  lark  rises  perpen- 
dicularly above  them,  chanting  her  simple  strains  withii 
sight  of  her  nest  There  also  the  domesticated  partridge, 
and  the  transitory  quail,  find  a  situation  for  rearing  their 
young.  The  hare  frequently  places  her  form  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  there  peaceably  nibbles  the  sow-thistle 

These  animals  have  relations  of  utility  with  man  by  their 
fruitful ness  and  their  furs.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  corn  districts  of  Europe,  and  tbst 
their  species  are  varied  like  the  different  situations  which 
man  is  destined  to  inhabit ;  for  there  are  different  species 
of  quails,  of  partridges,  of  larks,  of  swallows,  of  hares, 
adapted  to  the  plains,  the  mountains,  the  heaths,  the  mea- 
dows, the  forests,  and  the  rocks. 

With  respect  to  corn,  it  has  innumerable  relations  with 
the  wants  of  man,  and  of  his  domestic  animals.  It  » 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low  for  his  stature.  It  is  easily 
managed  and  reaped.  It  yields  grain  for  his  poultry,  bran 
br  his  hogs,  forage  and  litter  for  his  horse  and  his  ox. 
Every  plant  that  grows  among  it  possesses  virtues  parti- 
cularly adapted  to  the  maladies  incident  to  the  laboring 
man.  The  wild  poppy  is  a  cure  for  the  pleurisy,  it  pro 
cures  sleep,  stops  hemorrhages,  and  spitting  of  blood.  The 
blue-bottle  is  diuretic,  healing,  cordial,  and  cooling;  it 
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the  stings  of  venomous  insects,  and  inflammation  of 
foe  eyes.  Thus  the  husbandman  finds  all  needful  medi- 
cines in  the  field  he  cultivates. 

The  culture  of  corn  exhibits  to  him  many  other  pleas- 
ing concerts  with  human  life.  Its  shadow  informs  him 
of  the  hour  of  the  day;  its  growth  reminds  him  of  the 
rapid  flight  of  the  seasons ;  and  he  reckons  his  fugitive 
years  by  the  guiltless  harvests  he  has  reaped.  He  is  not 
blunted  like  the  inhabitant  of  the  city,  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  conjugal  infidelity,  or  of  too  numerous  a  progeny. 
His  labors  are  always  surpassed  by  the  benefits  of  Nature. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  has  entered  the  sign  of  Virgo,  he  sum- 
mons his  kindred,  he  invites  his  neighbors,  and  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  he  proceeds  at  their  head,  sickle  in  hand,  to 
the  ripened  field.  His  heart  throbs  with  joy  at  the  sight 
of  the  swelling  sheaves,  and  of  his  children,  dancing  around 
him,  crowned  with  garlands  of  blue-bottles  and  wild  pop« 
pies.  Their  sports  remind  him  of  the  amusements  of  his 
early  life,  and  of  his  virtuous  ancestors,  whom  he  hopes  to 
meet  again  in  a  happier  world.  At  the  sight  of  his  co- 
pious harvests  he  doubts  not  the  existeuce  of  a  God ;  and 
at  the  recollection  of  the  delightful  periods  which  they 
revive  within  him,  he  returns  thanks  to  the  Almighty  fo* 
having  united  the  transient  society  of  men  by  an  eternal 
chain  of  blessings. 

Ye  flowery  meads,  ye  majestic,  murmuring  forests,  ^ye 
mossy  fountains,  ye  wild  rocks,  frequented  only  by  the 
solitary  dove,  ye  enchanting  retreats,  which  delight  us  by 
your  ineffable  concerts!  happy  is  the  man  who  is  permitted 
to  raise  the  veil  which  covers  your  hidden  beauties !  but 
still  more  happy  is  he  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  enjoy 
them  in  peace,  in  the  inheritence  of  his  forefathers ! 

OF  SOME  OTHER  LAWS  OF  NATURE  IMPERFECTLY  KNOWN. 

There  are  some  other  physical  laws,  which  have  not 
yet  been  profoundly  investigated,  though  mankind  Ywfe 
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had  a  faint  glimmering  of  them,  and  have  made  them  the 
subject  of  frequent  discussion.  Such  is  the  law  of  attrac- 
tion. It  has  been  discovered  in  the  planets,  and  in  several 
metals,  as  in  iron  and  the  loadstone,  in  gold  and  mercury. 
I  believe  attraction  to  be  common  to  all  the  metals,  and 
even  to  all  the  fossils;  but  that  it  acts  in  each  of  them 
under  particular  circumstances,  which  have  not  yet  been 
observed.  Each  of  these  metals  may,  perhaps,  turn  towards 
different  points  of  the  earth,  as  the  magnet  points  toward 
the  north,  and  towards  places  which  contain  iron-ore. 
In  order  to  ascertain  this  by  experiment,  it  would  proba- 
bly be  necessary  that  each  metal  should  be  provided  with 
its  peculiar  attraction,  which  would  be  the  case,  in  my 
opinion,  if  it  were  joined  to  its  contrary.  Who  knows 
whether  a  gold  needle,  rubbed  with  mercury,  might  not 
have  attractive  poles,  as  a  steel  needle  has  when  rubbed 
with  a  loadstone  ?  With  this  preparation,  or  some  other 
better  adapted  to  its  nature,  it  might  indicate  the  places 
containing  ore  of  that  rich  metal.  Perhaps  it  might  de- 
termine genera]  points  of  direction  to  the  east  or  to  the 
west,  which  might  serve  to  ascertain  the  longitude  more 
accurately  than  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle.  If 
there  be  a  point  at  the  pole  around  which  the  globe  seems 
to  turn,  there  may  possibly  be  one  under  the  equator,  from 
which  its  rotary  motion  commenced,  and  which  may  have 
determined  that  motion.  It  is  extremely  remarkable,  for 
example,  that  all  the  seas  are  filled  with  univalve  shell- 
fish, of  an  infinity  of  very  different  species,  all  of  whose 
spirals  increase  in  the  same  direction,  that  is,  from  left  to 
right,  like  the  motion  of  the  globe,  when  the  mouth  of  the 
shell  is  towards  the  north,  and  turned  to  the  ground.  The 
only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  formed  by  a  very  small 
number  of  species,  which,  for  this  reason,  are  called  unique. 
The  spirals  of  these  circulate  from  right  to  left.  A  direc- 
tion so  genera],  and  exceptions  so  rare  among  shells,  un- 
doubtedly  have  their  causes  in  Nature,  and  their  epochs 
in  the  unknown  ages  in  wh\cY\  their  %wrc»  N*ere  crated 
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1 1  is  impossible  that  they  can  proceed  from  the  present  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  which  acta  upon  them  in  a  thousand 
different  aspects.  Have  they  received  this  direction  in 
conformity  to  some  general  current  of  the  ocean*  or  to  some 
unknown  point  of  attraction  of  the  earth  in  the  north  or 
the  south,  in  the  east  or  the  west  ¥  These  relations  wilJ 
appear  strange,  and  probably  frivolous,  to  our  men  of 
science ;  but  all  Nature  forms  one  grand  chain :  a  trivial 
observation  often  leads  to  important  discoveries*  A  small 
piece  of  iron,  which  turns  towards  the  north,  guides  navies 
through  lite  deserts  of  ocean  ;  and  a  reed  of  an  unknown 
species*  thrown  upon  the  coast  of  the  Azores,  suggested  to 
Christopher  Columbus  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  west- 
ern world. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  particular  points  of  attraction,  scattered  over 
the  earth,  such  as  the  matrices  which  renew  the  mines  of 
metals  by  attracting  the  metallic  particles  dispersed  in  the 
elements.  It  is  by  means  of  these  attractive  matrices,  that 
those  mines  are  inexhaustable,  as  has  been  remarked  iu 
many  places,  among  others  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  in  the 
Mediterranean.  This  little  island  is  one  entire  mass  of 
iron-ore,  from  which,  in  Pliny's  time,  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  that  metal  had  been  extracted,  without  producing,  a* 
he  tells  us,  the  smallest  perceptible  diminution.  Metal* 
have  likewise  other  attractions;  and,  if  I  might  presume 
to  deliver  my  opinion  by  the  way,  I  consider  these  them- 
selves as  the  principal  matrices  of  all  fossil  substances,  and 
as  the  ever  active  means  employed  by  Nature  for  renovat- 
ing the  mountains  and  the  rocks,  which  the  action  of  the 
other  elements,  and  especially  the  injudicious  tabors  of  man, 
are  incessantly  tending  to  impair 

1  shall  here  remark  on  the  subject  of  gold-mines,  thut 
they  are  situated,  like  these  of  all  other  metals,  not  only 
in  the  most  elevated  parts  of  continents,  but  in  icy  moun 
tains. 

Tfte  celebrated  gold  mines  of  Chili  n\\i\  Veru,  sure,  \\  \* 
*  N 
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well  know iu  in  the  Cordilleras :  throe  of  Mexico  are  s 
aled  iu  tJie  vicinity  of  the  mountain  of  Santa  Martha,  wh 
it  covered  wiUi  snow  all  the  year  round.  The  Europ 
rivers,  which  wash  down  particles  of  gold  upon  tl 
•bores,  issue  from  icy  mountains.  The  Po,  in  Italy, 
its  source  iu  those  of  Piedmont.  But  to  go  no  fart 
tliati  France,  we  reckon  in  that  country  ten  rivers  wt 
carry  along  particles  of  gold  with  their  sands,  and  a) 
which  spring  from  mountains  of  ice,  Such  is  the  Rli 
from  Strasburg  to  Philipsburg,  the  Rhone  iu  the  dial 
of  Gex,  the  Douhs  in  Frauche  Comtc,  which  three 
take  their  rise  in  the  icy  mountains  of  Switzerland.  ' 
Cese  and  the  G  ardor*  descend  from  the  Ce venues.  ' 
Ariege  iu  the  district  of  Foix ;  the  Garronue  in  the  v 
nity  of  Toulouse;  the  Salat,  in  the  county  of  Couser; 
and  the  rivulets  of  Ferriet  and  Beuaguea,  ail  hi 
sources  iu  the  icy  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees. 

This  observation  may  be  extended,  I  believe,  to  all 
gold  mines  tn  the  world,  even  to  those  of  Africa,  for  ■ 
of  its  rivers  as  wash  down  the  most  gold-dust,  the 
for  instance,  descend  from  the  mountains  of  the  Moon. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  formerly  great  quantities 
gold  were  found  in  Europe,  iu  places  where  there  are 
icy  mountains  ;  that  it  is  picked  up  on  the  very  surfac 
the  earth,  as  in  Drasil,  and  that  it  is  only  a  few  yean  ail 
a  tump  of  several  pounds  weight  was  found  on   the  b 
of  a  river  in  the  district  of  Cinaloa,  in  New  Mexico, 
if  1  might  venture  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  the  origit 
this  gold,  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  iu  the 
continent  of  Europe,   and  still  more   iu  that   of  the  i 
world,  I  imagine  that  it  must  proceed  from  the  total  e 
si  on  s  of  the  ices  of  the  mountains,  which  took  place  at 
deluge,   and  that  as  the  wrecks  of  the  ocean  covered 
western  parts  of  Europe,  as  those  of  the  vegetable  ear 
were  spread  over  the  eastern  portion  of  Asia,  so  those 
the  minerals  of  the  mountains  were  hurried  along  to  ot 
countries,  where,  in  the  early  ages,  their  fragments  wi 
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found  in  grains,  and  even  in  entire  masses.  So  much  is 
certain,  that  when  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  the 
Lucayo  Islands,  and  the  Antilles,  he  found  among  the 
natives  gold  of  a  base  alloy,  the  produce  of  the  commerce 
wfeich  they  carried  on  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  conti- 
nent :  but  they  had  no  mines  within  their  territory,  not- 
withstanding the  prejudice  entertained  at  that  time,  as  it 
still  is  by  many  at  the  present  day,  that  the  sun  formed 
tliis  precious  metal  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  of  the  torrid 
zone.  For  my  part,  I  find,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
that  gold  is  much  more  common  in  the  vicinity  of  icy 
mountains,  whatever  may  be  their  latitude ;  and  I  suspect 
from  analogy,  that  very  rich  mines  of  that  metal  must 
exist  in  the  north.  It  is  probable  that  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  carried  considerable  portions  of  it  into  the  northern 
countries.  We  read,  I  believe,  in  the  book  of  Job,  the* 
Arabian,  this  remarkable  expression :  "  Gold  cometh  out 
of  the  north/*  Certain  it  is,  that  the  first  commerce  of 
India  with  Europe  was  carried  on  by  the  north,  as  hae 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  Baron  Stralenberg,  a 
Swedish  officer,  exiled  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa  to 
Siberia,  of  which  he  published  an  excellent  description. 
He  says  that  it  is  still  possible  to  pursue  by  the  traces  thr: 
route  of  the  ancient  Indians,  who  ascended  the  river 
Petzora,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  White  Sea.  On 
its  banks  are  found  many  of  their  tombs,  some  of  which 
contain  manuscripts  on  silk  stuffs,  in  the  language  of 
Thibet ;  and  on  the  rocks  of  its  shores  may  be  perceived 
characters  traced  upon  them  with  a  red  substance,  that 
cannot  be  effaced.  From  this  river  they  proceeded,  by 
means  of  leathern  boats,  over  the  lakes  of  the  Baltic,  where 
tbey  coasted  along  the  northern  and  western  shores  of 
Europe.  This  track  was  known  to  the  Indians  even  at 
the  time  of  the  Romans ;  for  Cornelius  Nepos  relates  that 
a  king  of  the  Suevi  made  a  present  to  Metellus  Celer  of 
two  Indians,  who  had  been  thrown  by  stress  of  weather* 
with  their  leathern  canoe,  on  the  coast  adjacent  totYv* 
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mouth  of  the  Elbe,  It  i*  difficult  to  conceive  what  t 
Indians,  the  inhabitants  of  a  warm  clinic  it,  could  go 
quest  of  so  far  to  the  north.  What  use  could  they  ha 
made  la  India  of  the  furs  of  Siberia  f  They  probably  wt 
thither  in  search  of  gold,  which  might  then  be  comm 
in  those,  regions  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  presumable  that  gold  mines  ■ 
placed  in  the  most  elevated  situations  of  the  coutinei 
that  their  matrices  collect  in  the  atmosphere  the  volatile 
particles  of  gold,  which  ascend  with  the  fossil  and  aqua) 
ema nations,  wafted  thither  by  the  winds  from  every  qua 
tier.  But  they  exercise  over  men  attractions  still  roc 
powerful. 

Jt  appears  as  if  Nature,  in  burying  the  focuses  of  tl 
rich  metal  under  everlasting  snows,  had  intended  to  A. 
uish  it  with  ramparts  still  more  inaccessible  than  the  bosc 
of  the  rocks,  Jest  human  avarice  should  at  length  discov 
the  means  of  destroying  them  entirely*  It  has  become  t 
most  powerful  bond  of  society,  and  the  perpetual  object 
of  the  labors  of  our  fleeting  life.  Ah!  if  Nature  were 
oisposed  to  punish  this  insatiable  thirst  of  the  European 
nations  fur  a  metal  so  useless  as  a  real  necessary  of  life,  she 
need  only  to  convert  the  territory  of  some  one  of  them  into 
gold.  Every  other  nation  would  instantly  flock  thither, 
and  would  soon  exterminate  the  inhabitants  of  that  wreli 
ed  country.  Of  this  the  Peruvians  and  the  M  ex  leans 
Jjad  the  dreadful  experience. 

There  are  metals  less  highly  valued,   but  much 
useful,  whose  elementary  attractions  might  probably 
cure  us  important  ad  van  luges. 

The  peaks  of  mountains  and  their  lengthened  crests 
filled,  as  we  have  already  seen  with  iron  and  copper, 
lermingled  with  a  vitreous  body  of  granite  or  quartz  wli 
attracts  rains  and  storms  like  real  electric  rods.  The 
not  a  seaman  but  what  has  seen  these  crests  cover* 
dousaud  times  with  a  cloudy  cap  that  gather*  ruund 
frequently  shrouds  them  from  the  view,  without  ever 
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pecttng  th6  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  Oar  philosophers 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  inspection  of  their  maps,  have 
taken  these  rugged  protuberances  for  the  wrecks  of  a  pri- 
mitive world,  without  paying  any  attention  to  their  effects. 
They  ought  to  have  observed  that  these  pyramids  and  their 
metallic  crests,  as  well  as  most  of  the  ores  of  iron  and 
copper,  are  invariably  found  on  elevated  situations  and  at 
the  source  of  all  the  rivers,  of  which  they  are  the  primary 
causes  by  their  attractions.  The  general  inattention  to 
this  subject  proceeds  from  this  circumstance,  that  seamen 
observe  without  reasoning  and  philosophers  reason  without 
observing.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  experience  of  the  one  had 
been  united  to  the  sagacity  of  the  other,  we  might  have 
expected  prodigies.  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  imitation  of 
Nature,  man  might  acquire  the  art  of  forming  with  electric 
stones  artificial  fountains,  which  would  attract  raiuy  clouds 
in  dry  and  parched  situations,  as  chains  and  bars  of  iron 
attract  thunder-storms.  It  is  true  that  princes  must  defray 
the  expences  of  these  grand  and  useful  experiments,  but 
they  would  perpetuate  their  memory  1o  the  latest  posterity. 
The  Pharaohs  who  built  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  would  not 
have  drawn  upon  themselves  the  execration  of  their  sub- 
jects, as  Pliny  informs  us  they  did,  for  labors  so  enormous 
and  so  useless,  had  they  reared  amid  the  sands  of  Upper 
Egypt,  an  electrical  pyramid  which  might  there  have 
formed  an  artificial  fountain.  The  Arab  who  should  re- 
sort to  it  at  this  day  to  allay  his  thirst,  would  still  bless 
their  names,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Pliny, 
were  at  his  time  forgotten  and  unknown.  For  my  part  I 
think  that  several  metals  would  be  capable  of  producing 
similar  effects.  An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  service  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  informed  me,  that  having  remarked 
that  lead  attracted  vapors,  he  availed  himself  of  this  qua- 
lity to  dry  the  atmosphere  of  a  powder  magazine.  This 
magazine  was  constructed  under  ground  in  the  gorge  of  a 
bastion,  and  could  not  be  used  on  account  of  its  humidity* 
He  ordered  the  roof  of  the  place  where  the  barrels  ot  fcuu- 
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I  civjer  were  deposited  to  be  lined  with  a  coating  of 

rApon  of  the  vault  collected  upon  it  in  drops,  trickled 
down  the  sides,  and  left  the  barrels  perfectly  dry. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  every  metal  and  every  fossil 
possesses  repulsion  as  well  as  attraction ;  for  these  two  law* 
always  go  hand  in  hand.     Contraries  seek  out  each  other 

There  are  farther  a  multitude  of  other  harmonic  law 
as  yet  undiscovered;  such  are  the  proportions  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  the  dilution  of  existence  in  vegetable  and 
sensible  beings,  which  differ  exceedingly,  though  their 
nutriment  and  their  climate  are  the  same.  Man,  in  hi* 
youth,  sees  the  dog,  his  contemporary,  and  the  sheep 
which  he  fondled  when  a  lamb,  expire  of  old  age.  Thou  git 
the  former  lived  at  his  table  and  the  latter  on  the  herbage 
of  his  meadow,  neither  the  fidelity  of  the  one,  nor  the 
temperance  of  the  other  could  prolong  their  days;  where* 
as  animals  which  feed  only  on  carrion  and  plunder,  livi 
for  ages,  as  the  raven.  We  have  no  guide  in  the  prose- 
cution of  these  researches,  unless  we  follow  the  spirit  of 
conformity,  which  is  the  basis  of  our  own  reason  U 
likewise  of  the  reason  of  Nature,  By  consulting  this  we 
shall  find,  that  if  such  and  such  a  carnivorous  aninml,  as 
the  raven,  is  long* lived,  it  is  because  his  services  and  Ins 
experience  arc  long  necessary  for  purifying  the  earth  in 
-places  where  impurities  are  continually  renewing,  an< 
which  are  frequently  at  great  distances  from  each  other. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  life  of  an  innocent  animal  is  of  sho 
duration,  the  reason  is  because  his  flesh  and  his  skin  are 
necessary  to  man.  If  the  domestic  dog  so  frequent! 
diffuses  by  his  death  the  liveliest  sorrow  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family  whose  messmate  and  companion  lie 
has  been,  Nature,  undoubtedly,  intended  to  give  them  in 
the  loss  of  an  animal  so  worthy  of  the  affections  of  the 
human  heart,  the  first  experience  of  the  privations  which 
human  life  is  destined  to  suffer, 

sometimes  the  duration  of  Ihe  life  of  an  animal  is  pro* 
portioned  to  the  duration  of  the  vegetable  ou  wtrch  i* 
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feetlt.      A  multitude  of  caterpillars  are  born  and  die  with 
leaves  which  supply  them  with  nourishment*     There 
insects  whose  existence  is  limited  to  five  hours;  such 
the  ephcmeris.     This  species  of  fly,  about  half  the  sue 
I  tht:  tip  of  the  little  finger,  is  produced  from  a  flu  viatic 
b(   which  is  found  particularly  at  the  mouth  of  riveis, 
he  water's  edge  in  the  mud,  where  it  digs  trenches  in 
ucst  of  subsistence.     Tins  grub  lives  three  years,  and  at 
ie  expiration   of  that  time  about  midsummer-day,   it  is 
transformed,  almost  instantaneously,  into  a  fly,  which  comes 
into  the  world  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  dies  at  eleven  at 
night*     No  longer  time  is  necessary  for  copulation  and  for 
positing  its  eggs  on  the  mud  which  the  waters  have 
rted.    It  is  extremely  remarkable  that  this  insect  copu- 
i  and  lays  her  eggs  exactly  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  tides  are  the  lowest,  and  when  the  rivers  forsake 
at  their  mouths,  the  greatest  portion  of  their  beds*     It  is 
then  that  she  receives  wings  to  enable  her  to  go  and  depo- 
sit iier  cg^s  in  places  which  have  been  abandoned  by  thr 
waters*  and  to  extend,  in  the  form  of  a  fly  the  domain  of 
her  posterity,  at  the  time  when,  as  a  grub,   her  territory- 
is  the  most  contracted.     I  have  likewise  remarked  in  thr- 
drawing  and  niiscrocopie  sections  given  of  this  insect  by 

tthe  ingenious  Thevenot  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  col- 
lection, that,  in  the  state  of  a  fly  it  has  none  of  the  organ* 
of  nutrition  either  external  or  internal*  For  the  short 
time  it  is  destined  to  live,  these  would  have  been  entirely 
useless. 
Nature  has  made  nothing  in  vain*  It  cannot  be  sup* 
posed  that  she  has  created  momentary  lives,  and  heings 
infinitely  minute,  merely  to  fill  up  imaginary  chains  o* 
existence.  The  philosophers  who  ascribe  to  her  these 
pretended  plans  of  universality,  which  are  destitute  of 
proof,  and  who  make  her  descend  into  the  infinitely  small 
for  purposes  equally  frivolous,  represent  her  as  acting 
nrarly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  mother  who  gives  aaplvj- 
thing*  to  her  children  little  coaches  and  tiny  ?WC«*  eft 
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furniture,  which  are  of  no  manner  of  use,  but  are  made 
imitation  of  articles  of  domestic  necessity  or  conveiiien 
The  aversions  and  the  instincts  of  animals  emanate  fi 
laws  of  a  superior  order,  into  which  we  shall  never 
able  to  penetrate  in  This  world;  but  when  these  sec 
conformities  escape  our  perception,  we  ought  to 
thenr,  as  well  as  every  other,  to  the  general  conformity 
beings,  and  especially  to  that  of  man.  Nothing  is  so  lu 
nous  in  the  study  of  Nature,  as  to  refer  every  thing  that 
exists  to  the  goodness  of  God*  and  to  the  necessities  of 
man.  This  view  of  the  subject  not  only  discloses  to  us  a 
multitude  of  unknown  laws,  but  sets  bounds  to  thosp  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  and  which  we  believe  universal. 
IF  Nature,  fur  example,  were  governed  solely  by  the  law* 
of  attraction,  as  those  imagine  who  have  made  them  the 
basis  of  so  many  systems,  every  thing  would  be  in  :i  titttl 
of  repose.  Bodies,  tending  towards  one  common  centre, 
would  accumulate  and  range  themselves  round  it  accord- 
ing to  their  gravity.  The  substances  of  which  the  globe 
is  composed  would  be  bo  much  the  heavier  in  proportion 
as  they  approached  nearer  to  the  centre,  and  those  on  the 
surface  would  all  be  reduced  to  one  level.  The  bason  of 
the  seas  would  be  filled  with  the  wreck  of  the  land;  and 
this  vast  edifice,  formed  of  harmonies  so  various,  won  I 
soon  be  nothing  more  than  an  aquatic  globe*  AH  Uodi 
chained  down  by  one  common  descent,  would  be  coi 
derailed  to  a  state  of  everlasting  repose.  On  I  he  othi 
hand  if  the  law  of  projection,  which  is  employed  for 
ox  plaining  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  supposing 
they  have  a  tendency  to  fly  off  by  the  tangent  of  the  enrve 
which  they  describe — if,  I  say,  this  law  existed,  all  the 
bodies  which  are  not  adherent  lo  the  earth,  would 
hurled  from  it,  like  stones  from  a  sling;  and  the  globe  it< 
self,  in  obedience  to  the  matt  taw,  would  fly  off  from  the 
sun  for  ever,  Sometimes  it  would  traverse  in  its  unboun- 
ded career,  spaces  of  immensity  in  whkh  not  a  single  star 
would    be   perceptible  during  the  course  of  many 
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irtmetimes,  floating  through  regions  where  chance  might 
iiave  collected  the  matrices  of  the  creation,  it  would  pa** 
along  amid  elementary  parts  of  suns,  congregated  by  the 
antral  laws  of  attraction,  or  dispersed  into  sparks  and  ray* 
by  those  of  projection.  But  supposing:  these  two  contrary 
[towers  were  bo  happily  combined  hi  its  f**vor  as  to  fix  tt» 
with  its  vortex,  in  a  corner  of  ihe  firmament  where  they 
could  act  without  destroying  each  other,  il  would  present 
its  equator  to  the  sun,  with  as  much  regularity  as  it 
describes  its  annual  course  about  htm,  These  two  con- 
stant movements  would  never  produce  that  other  motion 

varied,  by  which  it  daily  inclines  one  of  its  poles  toward 
he  sin iy  till  its  axis  has  formed  on  the  plane  of  its  annual 
-irele  an  angle  of  twenty- three  degrees  and  a  half;  and 
then  that  other  retrogadc  motion  by  which  it  presents  to 
liim  the  opposite  pole  with  equal  regularity.  Far  from 
liming  its  poles  alternately  towards  him,  in  order  that  hie 
emal  heat  may  alternately  melt  their  ices,  it  would  bury 
hem  together  with  a  part  of  the  temperate  zones  in  eter- 
nal night  and  winter,  while  the  remaining  portion  of  its 
circumference  would  be  burned  up  by  the  too  constant 
■«  of  the  tropics* 

But,  weie  we  to  suppose,  together  wuh  these  constant 

laws  of  attraction  and  projection,  a  third  versatile  Jaw 

giving  to  the  earth  the  motion  which  produces  the  seasons, 

nd  a  fourth  communicating  to  it  the  diurnal   motion  of 

station  round  itself,  and  that  none  of  these  laws,  bo  oppo- 

itef  should  ever  interfere  with  the  others,  and  at  length 

blige   the   earth  to  obey  but  one    single  impulsion ;  it 

rould  be  impossible  to  assort,  that,  they  had  determined 

lie  forms  and  movements  of  the  bodies  which  are  ou  its 

urface.     In  the  first  place,  the  force  of  projection,  or 

entrifugal   power,  would  not  have  left  upon  it  a  single 

etached  body.     On  the  other  hand  the  force  of  attrac* 

:ion,  or  gravity,  would  not  have  permitted  the  mountains 

rise  and  still  less  the  metals  which  are  the  heaviest 
*rt*  of  them  to  be  placed  on  their  summits  n\$Xt  \Vw^ 
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are  commonly  found.  If  we  suppose  that  these  laws 
the  ultimatum,  of  chance,  and  that  they  are  bo  torn  hi 
as  to  form  one  single  law,  for  the  *au*e  reason  as 
cause  the  earth  to  move  round  the  sun,  and  the  tn< 
round  the  carl  It,  I  hey  ought  to  operate  In  the  fame  man- 
lier with  respect,  to  the  individual  bodies  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  We  ought  to  see  the  rocks  isolated,  the  fruits 
detached  from  the  trees,  the  animals  which  are  not  provi* 
ded  with  claws  turning  round  it  in  the  air,  as  we  see  the 
parts  which  compose  Saturn's  ring-  turning  round  iliat 
planet  It  is  gravity  alone,  we  are  repeatedly  told,  tint 
acts  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  prevents  the  separa- 
tion of  bodies  from  it  But  if  it  absorbs  the  other  power* 
why,  as  we  have  before  asked,  has  it  permitted  the  moun- 
tains to  rear  their  heads?  How  can  the  centrifugal 
power  have  projected  to  a  prodigious  height  the  long  crest 
of  the  Cordilleras,  while  it  leaves  motionless  the  volatile 
scarf  of  snow  which  covers  them?  Why,  if  the  action  of 
gravity  be  now  universal,  lias  it  no  influence  on  the  soil 
bodies  of  animals,  when,  shut  up  in  the  womb  of  the  mo- 
ther, or  in  the  egg,  they  are  in  a  state  of  fluidity  V  Alt 
the  numerous  offspring  of  llie  earlh>  animals  and  vegetables 
ought  to  be  rounded  into  balls,  like  their  general  mcihcr. 
The  heaviest  part  of  their  bodies  ought,  at  any  rate,  to 
situated  below,  at  least  in  those  that  possess  the  power 
motion;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  frequently  UppefD 
and  supported  by  limbs  much  lighter  than  the  rest  of 
animal,  us  may  be  seen  in  the  horse  and  the  ox*  Sometimes 
they  are  between  the  head  and  the  feet,  as  in  the  ostri 
or  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  in  the  head,  as  in  Ihe  li 
man  species.  Others,  as  the  tortoise,  are  flat;  others,  ft 
its  reptiles,  are  lengthened  out  into  the  form  of  spindl. 
all,  in  short,  have  figures  infinitely  diversified,  E 
vegetables,  which  seem  to  be  entirely  suhjected  to 
action  of  the  elements,  have  conformations  varied  with 
end,  But  how  comes  it  that  animals  have  within  them- 
selves the  principles  of  so  ninny  different  motions? 
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i  not  gravity  nailed  them  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
rth?  They  ought,  at  most,  only  to  creep  upon  it  How 
ppens  it  that  the  laws  which  govern  the  courses  of  the 
its,  those  laws  whose  influence  modern  philosophers  have 
tended  even  to  the  operations  of  the  human  soul,  should 
rmit  the  birds  to  soar  into  the  air,  and  to  fly  at  pleasure 
the  west,  to  the  north,  to  the  south,  notwithstanding 
e  united  powers  of  the  attraction  and  of  the  projection 
the  globe? 

It  is  conformity  which  has  regulated  these  laws,  and 
s  generalized  or  suspended  their  effects,  according  to  the 
cessities  of  created  beings.  Though  Nature  employs  an 
finite  multitude  of  means,  she  permits  man  to  know 
thing  more  than  their  end.  Her  works  are  liable  to 
pid  dissolutions;  but  she  always  suffers  him  to  perceive 
e  everlasting  consistency  of  her  plans.  She  aims  not  to 
ader  man  ingenious  and  proud;  her  object  is  to  make 
si  happy  and  good.  She  universally  mitigates  necessary 
ils;  she  universally  multiplies  blessings,  in  many  cases 
perfluous.  In  her  harmonies,  formed  of  contraries,  she 
is  opposed  the  empire  of  death  to  that  of  life;  but  life 
sts  a  whole  age,  and  death  but  a  moment.  She  allows 
an  long  to  enjoy  the  expansions  of  beings  so  delightful 
>  witness;  but  she  conceals  from  him,  with  maternal 
recaution,  their  transient  stages  of  dissolution.  If  any 
lima!  dies,  if  a  plant  is  decomposed  in  a  morass,  putrid 
nanations  and  reptiles  of  a  disgusting  form  drive  us  away 
om  them.  An  infinite  number  of  secondary  beings  are 
•eated  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  their  decomposition. 
'  cavernous  mountains  and  rocks  exhibit  appearances  of 
lin,  the  owls,  the  birds  of  prey,  the  ferocious  animals 
hich  make  them  their  retreat,  keep  us  at  a  distance  from 
lose  situations.  Nature  places  far  from  us  the  spectacles 
ad  the  ministers  of  destruction,  and  invites  us  to  her  har- 
aonies.  She  multiplies  them  according  to  our  necessities, 
it  beyond  the  laws  which  she  seems  to  have  prescribed  to 
erself,  and  the  measure  we  ought  to  expect  of  her.     It  is 
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thus  thai  the  dry  and  barren  rocks  repeat,  by  their  echo* 
the  murmurs  of  the  billows  and  of  the  forests,  and  that  li 
smooth  surface  of  the  waters,  which  have  neither  hills  m 
to  rests,  represent  their  colors  and  forms  in  their  reflection 
It  is  from  this  superabundant  benevolence  of  Nature 
that  the  action  of  the  sun  is  multiplied  wherever  it  is  mo* 
necessary,  and  that  it  is  diminished  in  situations  where 
might  prove  detrimental.  First,  the  sun  is  five  or  six  dai 
longer  in  our  northern  hemisphere,  because  this  hemisphere 
comprehends  the  greatest  portion  of  the  continents*  an 
the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants,  His  disk  appeal 
above  the  horizon  before  he  rises,  and  after  he  has 
which,  together  with  the  twilight,  considerably  eucreases 
the  natural  length  of  our  days.  The  colder  it  is,  the  more 
extensive  is  the  refraction  of  his  rays:  for  this  reason  it  i 
greater  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening,  in  winter  tha 
in  summer,  and  at  the  beginning  of  spring  than  at  th 
commencement  of  autumn.  When  the  orb  of  day  has  le 
us  for  the  night,  the  moon  reflects  her  light  upon  us,  wit 
varieties  in  her  phases,  which  have  relations,  hithert 
unknown,  with  numerous  species  of  animals,  and  especiall 
of  fishes,  that  travel  only  by  night  at  the  periods  which  sh 
indicates  to  them.  The  farther  the  sun  withdraws  fron 
either  pole,  the  more  his  rays  are  refracted  at  it.  Bu 
when  he  has  abandoned  it^  the  want  of  his  light  is  supplier 
in  a  wonderful  manner.  First,  the  moon,  by  an  tncom 
prehensible  movement,  takes  his  place,  and  appears  con 
stantly  above  the  horizon  without  setting,  as  was  observe 
in  Nova  Zembla  in  1596,  by  the  unfortunate  Dutchmen 
who  there  passed  the  winter,  under  the  76th  degree  c 
north  latitude.  It  is  in  these  dreadful  climates,  that  Natun 
multiplies  her  resources,  in  order  to  confer  on  sensibl 
beings  the  blessings  of  light  and  heat.  The  heavens  are 
there  illumined  by  the  aurora  ImrealU,  which  darts  up  t 
the  very  zenith  rays  of  moving  light,  white,  red,  and  golc 
colored.  The  pole  there  sparkles  with  more  lurmno 
stars  than  the  rest  of  the  firmament.     Tire  snows  whi 
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cover  the  earth,  serve  to  shelter  part  of  the  plant*,  and  to 
diminish  by  their  brilliancy  the  darkness  of  night  The 
trees  are  there  clothed  with  thick  coats  of  moss,  which 
tike  fire  at  the  least  spark ;  the  very  ground  ia  carpeted 
with  them,  especially  in  the  woods,  to  such  a  depth,  that 
I  have  more  than  once  sunk,  in  summer,  up  to  the  knee* 
in  those  of  Russia.  Lastly,  the  animals  which  inhabit 
these  regions,  are  robed  in  furs  to  the  very  tips  of  their 
claws.  When  the  season  arrives  for  restoring  heat  to 
these  climates,  the  sun  appears  there  long  before  his  natu- 
ral time.  Thus  the  Dutch  manners,  whom  I  have  just 
mentioned,  beheld  him,  with  astonishment,  above  the 
horizon  of  Nova  Zembla,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January, 
that  is  fifteen  days  earlier  than  they  expected*  This  un- 
hoped phenomenon  filled  them  with  joy,  and  overthrew 
the  calculations  of  their  intelligent  pilot,  the  unfortunate 
Bareutz.  It  ii  then  that  the  luminary  of  day  there  redou- 
bles his  beat  and  his  light  by  parhelia,  which,  like  so 
many  mirrors  fixed  in  the  clouds,  reflect  his  disk  upon 
the  earth.  He  summons  from  Africa  the  winds  of  the 
south,  which,  passing  over  Zara,  whose  sands  are  then 
heated  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sun  to  their  zenith*  charge 
themselves  with  igneous  particles,  and  dash,  like  battering- 
rams  of  fire,  against  that  tremendous  cupola  of  ice  that 
covers  the  extremity  of  our  hemisphere.  Its  enormous 
vault,  dissolved  by  the  heat  of  these  winds,  is  broken  by 
their  violent  assaults;  fragments,  lofty  as  mountains, 
detach  themselves  from  it,  and  floating  at  the  discretion  of 
the  currents,  which  carry  ihem  towards  the  line,  they 
sometimes  advance  as  tar  as  to  the  45th  degree,*  cooling 

*  Intlftiice*  ure  not  wanting  of  these  mo  a  main*  of  See  being  seen 
•till  farther  Inwards  the  sooth,  [n  tb*  «-]iriug  of  iSOS  a  vast  quantity 
01  jt-c,  favoured  by  ihe  prevalence  of  northerly  winds,  floated  iu  far 
touthwiird  «*  Madeira*  Some  vessel*  were  to  it  among  it  on  their 
passage  from  Engknurl  to  New  York  and  BattitnOfe,  and  many  other* 
sutUined  caroid  arable  injury.  On  the  £Sth  of  May,  the  ship  Nancy, 
Of  Liverpool t  being  in  latitude  40  *Jeg.  12  mill-  longitude  47  deg+  1 
»iiii«  fell  in  wilti  two  imtticiice  maunutina  of  ice,  mmvtaltefe  Yu^* 
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tlie  southern  seas  by  their  vast  effusions.     Thu 

of  the  pole  impart  coolness  to  the  hot  Sena  of  Africa,  i 

the  sands  of  Africa  transmit  hot  winds  to  the  ices  of  1 

pole. 

But  as  cold  is,  in  its  turn,  a  very  great  blessing  in  th 
forrid  zone,  Nature  employs  a  thousand  methods  to  exteu 
its  influence  in  that  zone,  and  to  weaken  the  heat  and  I 
light  of  the  sluu     In  the  first  place  she  has  denied  it  th 
refractions  of  the  atmosphere;  there  is  scarcely  any  twi* 
light  before  the   rising  of  the  sun,  and  still  less  after  hit 
letting*     When  he  is  at  the  zenith,  he  shrouds  himself  in 
rainy  clouds,  which  overshadow  the  earth!  and  cool  it  by 
their  waters:   besides,  these  clouds  being  often  accompa- 
nied  with   thunder-storms,  the  explosions  of  their  fires 
dilate  the  superior  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is 
frozen  at  the  elevation   of  two  thousand    five   hundred 
fathoms  under  the  Line,  as  is  proved  by  the  everlasting 
snows,  which,  at  that  height,  cover  the  summits  of  some  of 
the   Cordilleras.     By   their  explosions  and   concussio 
they  cause  col  urns  of  this  congealed  air  to  flow  from 
upper  region  of  the  atmosphere  into  the  lower,  which  i 
suddenly  cooled  by  them,  as  we  experience  in  summer, 
our  own  dim&tet,  immediately  after  a  thunder-storm* 
like  manner  the  effusions  of  the  polar  ices  cool  the  sQurli- 
ern  seas;  mid  the  polar  winds  frequently  blow   on  th 
hottest   parts  of  their  shores.      Nature  has,    moreove 
pitted  in  the  bosom  of  the  torrid  zone  and  its  vicinit 
chains  of  Icy  mountains,  which  accelerate  and  redouble 
the  effects  of  the  polar  winds,  especially  along  the  sea- 
coasts,  where  fermentation  is  most  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  accumulation  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  which 
the   waters  are   there  incessantly  depositing.     Thus   f tie 
chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  perpetually  covered  with  snow 
begins  in  Africa,   on  the  burning  borders  of  Zara, 

dl  of  the  same*  Their  elevation  wa*  upwards  «f  one  Hundr 
CMC  abovi*  the  nurftiee  of  the  «o,  and  in  passing  under  the  lee  &f& 
of  Lhtm,  the  Nfiney  v»  for  K>me  lime  Entirely  becalmed.    T. 


nihe 

irti- 
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rai&tnig  along  the  Mediterranean,  passes  into  Asia,  where 
it  throws  out  here  and  there  Jong  arms,  which  embrace 
the  gnlphs  of  the  Indian  Ocean*  In  Jike  manner,  in 
America,  the  extended  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  of  Peru 
and  of  Chili,  together  with  the  elevated  ridges  which  inter- 
vet  Brasil,  cools  the  heightened  and  burning  shores  of  the 
Sunt  li  Sen,  and  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 
These  elementary  dispositions  are  only  part  of  the 
rcea  of  Nature  for  tempering  the  heat  of  warm  conn- 
She  shades  the  earth  with  creeping  vegetables  and 


in  the  form  of  a  parasol,  some  of  which,  us  the  cocoa 
or  the  Seehelles  Islands,  and  the  talipot  of  Ceylon,  have 
-eaves  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  seven  or  eight 
in  breadth. 

She  clothes  Che  an i mats  of  those  regions  with  smooth 
skins,  and  gives  to  them  in  general,  as  well  as  to  the 
verdure,  dark  or  dusky  tints,  for  the  purpose  of  diminish- 
ing the  reflections  of  the  lieut  aud  of  the  light  This  last 
consideration  leads  us  to  make  here  a  few  observations  on 
the  effects  of  colors;  the  little  we  shall  say  on  the  subject, 
wdl  convince  the  reader,  that  they  are  not  produced  by 
nee,  that  it  is  for  very  wise  reasons  that  half  of  them 
I  proceed  in  their  composition  towards  the  light,  and  the 
other  half  in  their  decomposition  towards  darkness;  and 

(t  all  the  harmonies  of  this  world  arise  from  contraries* 
Naturalists  consider  colors  as  the  effect  of  accident, 
t  if  we  consider  the  general  uses  in  which  Nature 
ploys  them,  we  shall  be  convinced  that,  even  on  the  very 
ks,  not  one  single  hue  has  been  conferred  in  vain.  Let 
first  observe  the  principal  effects  of  the  two  extreme 
ors,  while  and  black,  with  regard  to  the  light  Expe- 
rience proves  that  of  all  the  colors  white  best  reflects  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  because  it  transmits  them,  without  any  tint 
as  pure  as  it  receives  them ;  and  black,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  least  adapted  to  their  reflection,  because  it  extin- 
guishes them.  This  is  the  reason  why  gardenera  ^w\*\\ftw 
the  naik  of  their  espaliers,  to  accelerate  tbe  m&tanV|  m 
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their  fruits  by  the  reverberation  of  the  sun ;  and  why 
eift lis  blacken  the  sides  of  the  camera  obtciira,  lest 
reflection ■   should    alter   the    luminous    picture   pa 
within  it. 

Nature,  in  consequence,  frequently  employ*  the  w 
color  in  the  north,  to  augment  the  light  and  the  hef 
the  sun.  Most  of  the  soils  there  are  whitish,  or  of  a 
grey.  The  rocks,  the  sands,  are  filled  with  mica  and 
specular  particles.  Besides,  the  whiteness  of  the  snow 
which  they  art:  covered  in  winter,  and  the  vitreous 
crystalline  parts  of  their  ices,  are  admirably  adapter 
weaken  the  action  of  the  cold,  by  reflecting  the  light 
heat  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  The  trunk 
the  birch- trees,  of  which  the  greatest  part  of  their  fo 
ion  a  ist,  have  bark  white  as  paper*  Nay,  in  some  pla 
the  earth  is  clothed  with  vegetables  perfectly  white, 
I  he  eastern  part/'  says  an  intelligent  Swede,"  "of 
lofty  mountains  which  separate  Sweden  from  Non 
exposed  to  the  utmost  severity  of  the  cokl»  there  is  at 
forest,  and  siugular  in  thin  respect,  that  the  pine  w 
grows  in  it  is  rendered  black  by  a  species  of  filamei 
Ichen,  which  is  profusely  suspended  from  it;  whereas 
earth  all  around  is  covered  with  a  white  Hchen,  w 
r  vals  the  snow  m  the  brilliancy  of  its  color/*  Na 
there  bestows  the  same  hue  on  most  of  the  animals,  as 
white  bear,  the  wolf,  the  partridge,  the  hare,  the  erm 
others  become  perceptibly  whiter  in  winter,  as  the 
and  the  squirrel,  which  are  red  in  rammer,  and  greyw 
winter*  If  we  even  consider  the  filiform  figure  of 
hairs,  their  polish  and  transparency,  we  shall  find 
they  are  formed  in  the  most  proper  manner  for  reflec 
and  refract  i  u  g  1  ami  it  ous  rays*  Their  w  h  i  tenets  m  ust  n  r 
looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  degeneracy  or  debility  in 
2hiina),  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  naturalists, 
analogy  to  human  hair,  which  turns  white  in  old  age, 

*  Char  les  Frederic  Hoffberg,  in  hie  Natural  History  of  the 
fktr. 
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the  want  of  radical  moisture,  say  they:  for  nothing  can  be 
more  thickly  covered  than  most  of  these  furs,  nor  more 
rigorous  than  the  animals  which  are  clothed  in  them.  The 
white  bear  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  formidable 
animals  in  the  world:  it  frequently  requires  several  mus- 
ket-balls to  dispatch  him. 

Nature,  on  the  contrary,  has  tinged  with  red,  with  blue, 
and  with  dusky  and  black  hues  the  soils,  the  vegetables, 
the  animals,  and  even  the  men  of  the  torrid  zone,  in  urd~* 
to  extinguish  the  fires  of  the  burning  atmosphere  wt.lv 
surrounds  them.  The  soils  and  the  sands  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Africa,  situated  between  the  tropics,  are  of  a  brown 
red,  and  the  rocks  are  black.  The  islands  of  France  and 
Bourbon,  which  are  on  the  skirts  of  that  zone,  are  in 
general  of  the  same  dark  hue.  1  have  seen  fowls  and 
parrots,  not  only  whose  plumage,  but  whose  skin  was  dyed 
black.  I  have  likewise  beheld  there  fishes  perfectly  black, 
especially  among  the  species  which  live  upon  the  shoals 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  su  A  as  the  oldmaid  and  the 
ray.  As  animals  turn  white  in  winter  in  the  north,  in 
proportion  as  the  sun  retires,  so  those  ^f  the  south  assume 
darker  hues  in  proportion  as  that  luminary  approaches 
them.  When  he  is  at  the  zenith,  the  sparrows  of  those 
countries  have  red  patches  on  the  breast,  and  the  plumage 
of  the  heart  of  the  same  color.  There  are  even  birds 
which  change  Iheir  color  three  times  a  year,  having,  as  it 
*rere,  one  dress  for  spring,  another  for  summer,  and  a  third 
for  winter,  according  as  the  sun  is  at  the  Line,  at  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  or  at  that  of  Capricorn.* 

•  Thus  white  increases  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  black 
dininishes  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Malta  whiten  the  interior  of  their 
apartments,  in  order,  as  they  say,  that  they  may  perceive  the  scor 
pious,  which  are  very  common  in  that  island.  In  this  they  are 
gnilty,  in  my  opinion,  of  two  errors  ;  th£  first  is,  that  they  make  use 
of  a  wrong  color,  for  the  scorpion,  which  is  grey,  would  be  much 
more    perceptible  on  a  dark  ground ;    the  second,  which  is  of  still 

K eater  importance,  is,  that  they  increase  the  reverberation  of  the 
jht  to  such  a  degree  as  materially  to  iniure  the  sight.   To  this  cause 
I  ascribe  the  disorders  of  the  eye,  which  hie  so  general  among  the 
natives.    Our  citizens,  in  summer,  wear  white  hats  in  the  country, 
TOL.    II.  0 
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A  circumstance  equally  remarkable  and  consistent  i» 
the  use  which  Nature  makei  of  these  colon  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south,  is  this:  that  in  every  country  the  whitest 
part  of  the  auimal  is  the  belly,  because  most  heat  is  wanted 
there  for  digestion  and  other  functions;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  head  is  the  most  highly  colored,  especially  in  the 
animals  of  torrid  regions,  because,  in  the  animal  economy, 
that  part  requires  to  be  kept  the  coolest 

It  is  impossible  to  assert  that  the  bellies  of  animals  pre- 
serve their  whiteness,  because  they  are  sheltered  from  the 
sun,  and  that  their  heads  have  a  stronger  coloring  became 
they  are  more  exposed.  It  would  appear,  from  analogy, 
that  the  natural  effect  of  light  ought  to  be,  to  invert  with 
its  lustre  every  object  which  it  touches,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  soil,  the  vegetables,  and  the  animals  of  the 
torrid  zone  ought  to  be  whit*:  and  that  night,  on  the  con- 
trary, acting  for  several  months  successively  on  the  poles, 
should  communicate  to  every  object  there  a  dusky  hue 
Nature  subjects  not  herself  to  mechanical  laws.  Whatever 
may  be  the  physical  effect  of  the  presence  or  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  sun,  she  has  contrived  toward  the  north  to 
place  very  black  spots  on  the  whitest  bodies,  and  toward 
the  south,  white  spots  on  bodies  extremely  black.  Sh 
has  blackened  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  the  Siberian  ermine, 
that  these  little  animals,  which  are  else  entirely  white, 
running  over  the  snow,  on  which  they  scarcely  leave  any 
traces  of  their  footsteps,  may  distinguish  each  other  when 
proceeding  in  a  train  amid  the  luminous  reflections  of  the 
long  nights  of  the  north.  Perhaps,  likewise,  this  black- 
ness, opposed  to  the  white  color,  may  be  one  of  those  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  which  she  has  given  to  beasts 

and  then  complain  of  the  head-ache.  All  these  evils  proceed  from 
the  neglect  of  the  study  of  Nature.  In  the  Isle  of  France  they  employ 
for  wainscotting  the  wood  of  the  country,  which,  in  time,  become* 
perfectly  black  :  but  that  color  is  too  dismal.  Nature  appears  to 
have  foreseen  the  services  which  man  would  derive  from  the  inte- 
rior of  trees ;  their  wood  is  brown  in  most  of  the  hot  countries,  and 
white  in  the  northern  region*,  asm  the  nr  mid  the  birch. 
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of  prey,  such  as  the  black  muzzle  and  the  black  paws  o 
the  white  bear.  The  ermine  is  a  species  of  weasel.  There 
are  also  in  the  north  foxes  entirely  black ;  but  they  are 
indemnified  for  the  want  of  the  influence  of  the  white 
color,  by  the  thickest  and  warmest  of  furs;  it  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  those  of  the  north.  Even  there,  however, 
this  species  of  foxes  is  very  rare.  Nature  has  probably 
clothed  them  in  black  because  they  live  under  ground, 
amid  hot  sands,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  or  for  sonv 
other  reason  unknown  to  me,  but  corresponding  to  thelt 
wants.  It  is  thus  that  she  has  clothed  in  white  the  bird 
of  paradise  of  the  tropics,  which  flies  at  a  prodigious  ele- 
vation above  the  sea,  and  passes  a  great  portion  of  its  life 
in  the  vicinity  of  an  icy  atmosphere.  These  exceptions 
by  no  means  overthrow  the  general  adaptation  of  those 
two  colors:  on  the  contrary,  they  confirm  it,  since  Nature 
makes  use  of  them  to  diminish  or  to  increase  the  heat  of 
the  animal,  according  to  the  climate  in  which  it  lives. 

I  now  leave  it  to  naturalists  to  explain  the  reason  why 
cold  should  make  the  hair  of  animals  grow  in  the  north, 
and  why  heat  should  shorten  that  of  the  animals  of  the 
south,  or  cause  it  to  fall  off,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of 
physics,  theoretical  and  even  practical :  for  we  know  from 
experience  that  winter  retards  the  growth  of  the  human 
hair  and  beard,  and  that  summer  accelerates  it. 

I  think  I  can  discover  a  law  very  different  from  the  law 
of  analogies  which  we  so  commonly  ascribe  to  Nature, 
because  it  is  adapted  to  our  weakness,  by  affording  a  pre- 
tence to  explain  every  thing  with  the  assistance  of  a  small 
number  of  principles.  This  law,  infinitely  varied  in  its 
means,  is  the  law  of  compensations.*     It  is  a  consequence 

•  In  i effecting  on  these  compensations,  which  are  very  numerous., 
and,  among  others,  on  those  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  embrown* 
bodies,  in  order  to  weaken  their  reflections,  1  conceived  that  fire 
most  likewise  produce  the  most  proper  substance  for  abating  its  own 
activity.  Of  this,  indeed,  I  have  had  frequent  experience,  by  throw- 
ing ashes  upon  the  flame  of  my  fire.  By  this  method  I  have  been 
enabled  to  estinguish  it  suddenly  ^almost  without  smoke.    Bein&0ne 
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of  the  universal  law  of  the  conformity  of  beings,  and  a  se- 
quel of  the  union  of  contraries,  of  which  the  harmonies  of 
the  universe  are  composed.  Thus  it  frequently  happens! 
that  effects,  instead  of  being  the  results  of  causes,  are  the 
very  contrary.  Nature,  for  example,  has  been  pleased  to 
clothe  with  white  several  birds  of  warm  regions,  as  the 
heron  of  the  Antilles,  and  the  parrot  of  the  Moluccas, 
known  by  the  appellation  of  cockatoo;  but  she  has  given 
their  plumage  such  a  disposition  as  weakens  the  reflection. 
It  is  very  highly  remarkable  that  she  has  furnished  the 
heads  of  these  birds  with  tufts  and  plumes,  which  over- 
shadow them ;  because,  as  we  have  already  observed,  tbe 
head  is  that  part  of  the  body,  which,  in  the  animal  econo- 
my, it  is  most  necessary  to  keep  cool.  Such  is  our  crested 
hen,  which  comes  originally  from  Numidia.  Nay,  I  do 
not  believe  that  birds  with  tufted  heads  are  to  be  found 
any  where  but  in  southern  regions.  Most  of  those  of  tbe 
north,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  belly  and  legs  covered 
with  tippets,  formed  of  down,  resembling  the  finest  wool. 
This  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark  in  the  white  birds 
and  quadrupeds  of  the  south,  which  live  in  a  warm  atmos- 
phere, namely,  that  all  of  them,  1  believe  have  a  black 
skin,  which  is  sufficient  to  deaden  the  reflection  of  tbe 
color  with  which  they  are  clothed.  Robert  Knox,  apeak- 
day  in  a  sea-port,  I  recollect  seeing  a  great  cauldron  of  pitch,  melt- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  caulking  ships,  take  fire.  Inexperienced  pei 
tons  instantly  threw  water  upon  it,  but  the  boiling  and  inflamed 
matter  poured  in  torrents  of  fire  over  the  top  of  the  cauldron.  I  did 
not  think  a  spoonful  would  be  left  at  the  bottom,  when  an  old  sea. 
mau  ran  up,  and  instantly  extinguished  the  flames  by  throwing  upoc 
them  a  few  shovelfuls  of  ashes.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that 
from  this  application,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  water,  great  bene 
fit  might  be  derived  in  conflagrations ;  for  ashes  would  not  only 
deaden  the  flame,  without  producing  that  horrible  smoke  which  risei 
from  it  when  the  engines  begin  to  play,  but  when  once  wetted,  thej 
would  retard  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  which  is  almost  instan- 
taneous when  the  fire  has  made  considerable  progress.  It  would 
afford  me  sincere  satisfaction  were  this  observation  to  be  though! 
worthy  the  attention  of  those,  who,  from  their  experience  and  theii 
sagacity,  are  capable  of  giving  it  all  the  utility  of  which  it  is  sat 
eaptible 
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•ng  of  certain  white  quadrupeds  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
«ys  that  their  skin  is  perfectly  black.  I  myself  recollect 
b  have  seen  at  Port  1'Orient  a  cockatoo,  which  had  been 
topped  of  the  feathers  on  the  breast,  where  the  skin  was 
»  black  as  that  of  a  negro.  When  this  white  bird,  with 
his  black  bill  and  his  black  and  naked  breast,  erected  his 
toft  and  clapped  his  wings,  he  had  the  appearance  of  an 
Indian  monarch  with  his  crown  and  mantle  of  feathers. 

This  law  of  compensations  has,  therefore,  means,  infi- 
nitely varied,  which  overthrow  most  of  the  laws  we  have 
established  in  physics;  but  it  must  itself  be  subjected  to 
the  general  accommodation.  If,  regardless,  of  this  last,  we 
were  to  attempt  to  render  it  universal,  it  would  infallibly 
lead  us  into  the  common  error.  It  has  given  rise,  in  geo- 
metry, to  several  axioms,  extremely  doubtful,  though  highlly 
celebrated,  such  as  the  following:  "The  action  is  equal  to 
the  re-action — or  this  other,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the 
former:  "The  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
incidence."  1  shall  not  demonstrate  in  how  many  cases 
these  axioms  are  erroneous,  how  many  actions  in  Nature 
are  without  re-actions,  how  many  actions  have  unequal  re- 
actions, how  many  angles  of  reflection  are  deranged  by 
the  very  planes  of  incidence.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
repeat  here  what  I  have  several  times  observed,  namely, 
that  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  vanity  of 
our  education,  incessantly  incline  us  to  generalize.  This 
method  is  the  cause  of  all  our  errors,  and  perhaps  of  all 
our  vices.  Nature  has  conferred  on  each  creature  all  that 
is  most  perfectly  adapted  to  its  wants,  according  to  the 
latitude  for  which  it  is  destined;  and  when  the  seasons 
vary  the  temperature  of  that  latitude,  she  likewise  varies 
the  adaptations.  Some  of  these  adaptations,  therefore,  are 
immutable,  and  others  are  changeable. 

Nature  often  employs  contrary  means  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  She  makes  glass  with  fire;  she  forms  it  too 
with  water,  as  crystal ;  she  likewise  produces  it  from  the 
organization  of  animals,  such  as  certain  shell-fish,  which 
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an  trans] larent.  She  forms  the  diamond  by  a  proem 
wilh  which  we  are  entirely  unacquainted.  Now  « 
that,  because  a  substance  is  vitrified,  it  is  the  effect  of  tire, 
and  build  on  this  principle  I  he  system  of  the  world!  Nay, 
even  in  ihe  existence  of  beings,  we  cap  do  nothing  more 
than  seize  harmonic  instants.  That  winch  is  verifiable, 
becomes  calcareous;  and  that  which  is  calcareous,  is  con- 
verted into  glass  by  the  action  of  fire.  Deduce,  then, 
from  these  simple  modifications  of  the  fossil  kingdom  con- 
stant characteristics  for  distinguishing  its  generaj  c lasses ! 

Often,  too,  does  Nature  employ  the  same  medium  to 
produce  effects  diametrically  opposite.  We  have  seen,  fat 
example,  that  to  increase  the  heat  in  the  regions  of  the 
north,  and  to  weaken  it  in  those  of  the  soulh,  she  makes 
use  of  opposite  colors;  she  produces  the  same  efl'ect* 
by  strewing  rocks  over  the  one  and  the  other.  These 
rocks  are  highly  necessary  to  vegetation.  Tn  those  of  Fin- 
land I  have  frequently  observed  verdant  selvages  skirln 
their  bases  toward  the  south ;  and  in  those  of  the  Isle 
France,  I  have  found  these  borders  on  the  side  that 
shaded  from  the  sun. 

The  same  observations  may  he  made  in  our  own  clintai 
In  summer,  when  the  ground  is  parched,  we  often  find  gi 
herbage  at  the  foot  of  walls  that  have  a   northern  aspect 
it  disappears  in  winter,  but  we  then  discover  it  along 
as  are  exposed  to  the  south.     We  have  likewise  rcmarl 
that  the  icy  zones  and  the  torrid  zone  contain  the 
*st  quantity  of  waters,  whose  evaporations  moderate  ali 
die  intense  heat  and  the  intense  cold,  with  this  di Keren 
that  the  most  extensive  lakes  are  situated  toward  the  pot 
and  the  largest  rivers  are  found  near  the  Line.     There  a: 
it  is  true,  some  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Africa  and  Amerii 
but  they  are  placed  in  elevated  atmospheres,  in  the 
of  mountains,  where  they  cannot  be  corrupted  by 
tion   of  the   heat:  but  the  plains  and   low   groun 
Washed   by   the  greatest  currents   of  fresh  water   in  I 
world,    such    as  the    Zaira,   the  Senegal,  the    Nile,  t 
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Meschasebe,  the  Oronoko,  the  Amazons,  and  others. 
Nature  universally  proposes  to  herself  no  other  end  than 
the  accommodation  of  her  creatures.  This  remark  is  of 
tie  utmost  importance  in  the  study  of  her  works;  other- 
wise, from  the  similitude  of  the  means  she  employs,  or  from 
their  exceptions,  we  might  be  led  to  doubt  the  constancy 
of  her  laws,  instead  of  ascribing  their  majestic  obscurity 
to  the  multiplicity  dt  her  resources,  and  to  the  profundity  of 
sur  ignorance. 

This  law  of  adaptation  has  been  the  source  of  all  our 
discoveries.  It  was  this  that  conducted  Christopher 
Columbus  to  America,  because,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Herrera,  he  thought,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  tlie 
ancients,  that  the  five  zones  must  be  inhabited,  since  God 
had  not  formed  the  earth  for  a  desert.  It  is  this  that  go- 
verns our  ideas  concerning  objects,  absolutely  beyond  our 
examination;  and  by  this,  though  we  are  ignorant  whe- 
ther there  are  human  beings  in  the  planets,  we  are  con- 
vinced there  must  be  eyes,  because  there  is  light  in  them. 
It  is  this  that  excited  a  sense  of  justice  in  the  heart  of 
every  man,  and  has  informed  him  that  there  is  another 
order  of  things  after  this  life.  Finally,  it  is  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God ;  for  amid  a  multitude  of 
adaptations,  so  ingenious  that  even  our  restless  passions 
could  never  have  devised  any  thing  similar,  and  so  nume- 
rous that  every  day  presents  us  with  new  ones,  the  first  of 
all,  which  is  the  Deity,  must  undoubtedly  exist  since  he  is 
the  general  point  of  conformity  iu  which  all  particular  con- 
formities are  concentrated. 

This  it  is,  above  all,  whose  existence  we  are  desirous  to 
discover  and  ascertain  in  every  possible  manner.  For  this 
reason  the  most  copious  collections  of  natural  history 
galleries  of  the  most  admired  pictures,  gardens  filled  with 
the  most  curious  plants,  books  that  display  the  most  sub- 
lime productions  of  genius,  in  a  word,  all  that  presents  to 
us  the  most  marvellous  relations  of  Nature,  after  they  have 
excited  within  us  enthusiastic  admiration,  never  fail,  at  last, 
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to  produce  languor  and  fatigue.  We  often  prefer  to  then 
a  rustic  mountain,  a  rugged  rock,  some  wild  solitude,  that 
might  afford  us  new  and  still  more  direct  relations.  On 
leaving  the  magnificent  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  be- 
longing to  the  Garden  of  Plants,  we  often  stop  mechani- 
cally to  look  at  a  gardener  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground 
with  his  spade,  or  at  a  carpenter  catting  a  piece  of  wood 
with  his  hatchet,  as  if  we  expected  to  behold  some  new 
harmonies  start  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  or  from  the 
trunk  of  an  oek.  We  set  no  value  on  those  we  have  just  seen, 
if  they  fail  to  lead  us  to  others  to  which  we  were  strangers. 
But  were  we  even  to  possess  a  complete  history  of  the  stars 
of  the  firmament,  and  of  the  invisible  planets  that  surround 
them,  on  perceiving  a  multitude  of  ineffable  plans  of  intel- 
ligence and  of  goodness,  our  hearts  would  still  sigh  for 
something  more.     Their  only  end  is  the  Deity  himself. 
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APPLICATIONS  OP  SOME  GENERAL  LAWS   OP  NATURE  ■ 
TO  PLANTS. 

Before  I  proceed  to  treat  of  plants,  I  shall  indulge  in  a 
few  reflections  on  the  language  of  botany.  - 

We  are  still  so  young  in  the  study  of  Nature,  that  our 
languages  want  terms  for  expressing  her  most  common 
harmonies.  This  is  so  true,  that  however  accurate  may 
be  the  descriptions  of  plants,  composed  by  botanists  ot 
the  highest  abilities,  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  them  is 
the  fields,  if  you  have  not  previously  seen  them  ao 
Nature,  or  at  least  in  a  herbary.  Those  who  imagine  that 
they  possess  the  most   profound  knowledge  of  botany, 
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deed  only  to  attempt  to  draw  upon  paper  a  plant  which 
they  have  never  seen,  after  an  accurate  description  of  the 
greatest  masters,  and  they  will  find  how  widely  their  copy 
will  deviate  from  the  original.  Men  of  genius  have,  how- 
ever, taken  extraordinary  pains  to  give  characteristic 
manes  to  the  various  parts  of  plants :  most  of  these  names 
they  have  even  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  a  language  which 
possesses  such  energy  of  expression.  From  this  practice 
has  resulted  another  inconvenience,  namely,  that  these 
names,  which  are  in  general  compounds,  cannot  be 
rendered  into  any  modern  language;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  a  great  portion  of  the  works  of  Lin- 
naeus are  not  susceptible  of  translation.  These  scientific 
and  mysterious  expressions  diffuse,  it  is  true,  a  vene- 
rable air  over  the  study  of  botany ;  but  Nature  has  no 
need  of  these  resources  of  the  human  heart  to  command 
our  respect.  The  sublimity  of  her  laws  may  dispense 
with  the  emphasis  and  obscurity  of  our  expressions.  The 
more  intimately  we  are  acquainted  with  her,  the  more 
profound  is  our  admiration  of  her  productions. 

After  all,  most  of  these  foreign  names,  employed  parti- 
cularly by  the  herd  of  botanists,  fail  to  express  even  the 
most  common  characters  of  vegetables.  They  frequently 
make  use,  for  example,  of  these  vague  expressions,  suave 
rubente,  suave  olente,  of  an  agreeable  red,  of  a  sweet  smell, 
to  characterize  flowers*,  without  expressing  even  the  shade 
of  that  red,  or  the  species  of  that  perfume.  They  are  still 
more  embarrassed  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  dusky  colors  of 
their  stems,  roots,  or  fruits ;  they  say  atro*rubente9  fusco- 
nigrescente,  of  a  dark  red,  of  a  dusky  brown.  With  re- 
gard to  the  forms  of  vegetables  the  case  is  still  worse, 
though  they  have  manufactured  terms  composed  of  four  or 
five  Greek  words  to  describe  them. 

J.  J.  Rousseau,  one  day  communicated  to  me  a  kind  of 
Algebraic  characters,  which  he  had  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  very  briefly  the  colors  and  forms  of 
vegetables.     Some  represented  the  forms  of  the  flowers, 
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others  those  of  the  leaves,  and  others  those  of  the  fruii 
One  was  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  another  whs  Iriangul 
and  a  third  was  shaped  like  a  lozenge.  He  employed  no  { 
more  than  nine  or  ten  of  these  signs  to  compose  the  des* 
criptinn  of  a  plant,  Some  were  placed  over  others  with 
cyphers  indicating  the  genera  and  species  of  plants,  so  that 
you  would  have  taken  them  for  the  terms  of  an  algebraic 
formula.  However  ingenious  and  expeditious  this  method 
might  he,  he  told  me  he  had  relinquished  it  because  it 
Exhibited  nothing  but  skeletons.  This  sentimm*  came 
with  peculiar  grace  from  a  man  whose  taste  was  equal  to 
his  geniui,  and  is  capable  of  suggesting  some  reflections  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  giving  abridgments  of  every 
thing)  and  in  particular  of  the  works  of  Nature.  The 
idea  of  Jean  Jacques,  however,  deserves  to  be  follow- 
ed up,  were  it  even  of  no  other  use  than  to  lead,  one  day, 
to  the  formation  of  an  alphabet  proper  to  express  the 
language  of  Nature.  To  describe  all  the  shades  of  colors, 
and  all  the  modifications  of  tastes,  of  perfumes  and  of  forms, 
nothing  more  would  be  necessary  than  the  introduction  of 
accents.  But  still  these  characters  could  not  be  rendered 
with  precision,  unless  the  qualities  of  each  vegetable  were 
first  accurately  defined  in  words  ;  otherwise,  the  language 
of  botanists,  winch  is  now  accused  of  speaking  only  to  the 
ear,  would  then  be  intelligible  only  to  the  i 

This  is  what  I  have  to  propose  on  a  subject  so  interest- 
ing, and  which  will  coincide  with  the  general  principles 
we  shall  afterwards  lay  down*  The  little  I  shall  advance 
upon  it  may  serve  to  supply  expressions,  not  only  in  botany 
and  in  the  study  of  the  other  natural  sciences,  but  in  all 
the  arts  where  we  find  ourselves  every  moment  at  a  1 
for  terms  to  describe  the  tints  and  forms  of  objects. 

Though  we  have  only  I  he  single  term  white,  to  expn 
the  colour  which   is   thus  denominated,  Nature  presen 
us  a  great  variety  of  sorts  of  it.     In  this  particular,  paint 
ing  is  as  barren  as  language. 

I  have  heard  of  a  celebrated  painter  of  Italy,  who  one 
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K  himself  greatly  embarrassed  to  paint  in  one  of  bis 
s,  three  figures  dressed  in  white.  The  difficulty  was, 
to  give  effect  to  these  figures,  thus  uniformly  dressed, 
low  to  produce  different  shades  from  a  color  the  most 
le  and  the  least  compounded  of  all.  This  he  was 
i  to  consider  as  utterly  impossible,  when,  passing 
igh  a  corn-market,  he  perceived  the  effect  which  be 
ed.  It  was  a  group  formed  by  three  millers,  one  of 
n  was  under  a  tree,  the  second  in  the  half  tint  of  the 
3  of  the  tree,  and  the  third  in  the  sun-shine ;  so  that 
*h  all  three  were  dressed  in  white,  there  was  however  a 
derable  difference  between  them.  He,  therefore,  paint- 
tree  in  the  midst  of  the  three  figures  of  his  picture,  and 
lacing  one  of  them  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  covering 
two  others  with  different  tints  of  shade,  he  was 
ted  to  give  three  several  casts  of  white  to  their  dra- 
This,  in  fact,  was  rather  to  evade  the  difficulty 

to  resolve  it :  and  such  is  the  actual  practice  oi 
ere  in  similar  cases.  They  diversify  their  whites 
shades,  half-tints,  and  reflections ;  but  these  whites 
tever  pure,  being  always  clouded  with  yellow,  blue. 
i,  or  grey.  Nature  employs  several  species  of  white 
out  diminishing  its  purity  by  dotting,  shagreening, 
.ting,  varnishing,  and  so  forth.  Thus  the  whites  of 
ily,  the  daisy,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  the  narcissus,  the 

anemone,  the  hyacinth,  are  all  different  from  each 
p.  The  white  of  the  hyacinth,  is  like  the  color 
ory,  and  that  of  the  lily,  semi-transparent  and  crystal- 
resembles  the  paste  of  porcelain.  I  therefore  imagine, 
all  the  whites  produced  by  Nature,  or  by  art,  may  be 
1  in  those  of  the  petals  of  our  flowers,  and  that  we 
rdingly  possess  in  vegetables  a  scale  of  shades  of  the 
$t  white. 

e  might,  in  like  manner,  procure  all  the  pure  and 
inable  tints  of  yellow,  of  red,  of  blue,  from  the  flower* 
e  jonquil,  the  crocus,  the  butterflower,  the  rose,  tlie 
y,  the  corn-bottle,  the  larkspur.     Among  our  flowers 
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we  might  likewise  6ud  every  compound  color*  such  as 
that  of  the  impurplcd  violet  anil  fox-glove,  which  are 
formed  of  the  different  harmonies  of  red  and  blue,  Th* 
single  color,  com  nosed  of  blue  and  yellow,  which  forms 
the  green  of  our  herbage,  is  so  varied  in  our  fields,  that 
each  plant  may  be  said  to  have  its  peculiar  tint  of  (liar 
color*  1  have  no  doubt  that  Nature  has  displayed  in  equal 
variety  the  other  colors  of  her  pallet,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
flowers,  or  on  the  surface  of  fruits,  There  she  often 
employs  very  different  hues  without  intermixing  them,  hut 
the  lays  them  one  upon  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
resemble  the  eo!or  of  the  pigeon's  neck;  such  are  the 
beautiful  tints  exhibited  by  the  corrolla  of  the  anemone* 
In  others  she  glazes  the  surface,  as  certain  mosses  with  a 
green  ground,  which  are  tinged  with  purple;  she  clothes 
others  with  velvet,  as  the  pansy.  She  powders  fruits  with 
a  delicate  flour,  as  the  purple  plumb,  called  Monneitrt  or 
covers  them  wilh  light  down,  to  soften  their  vermilion,  ; 
the  peach,  or  smooths  iheir  skin,  and  gives  to  their  ojlur 
the  most  brilliant  lustre,  as  the  golden  rennet. 

What  moat  embarrasses  naturalists  in  the  denominate 
of  colors,  is  to  find  epithets  for  such  as  are  dusky ;  or  rathe 
this  gives  them  no  manner  of  concern.  They  extricat 
themselves  from  the  difficulty  by  means  of  vague  and  inde 
terminate  expressions,  as  blackish,  grey,  ash -col  or 
brown,  which  ihey  render,  it  is  true,  in  Greek  or  Latin 
words.  But  these  words  frequently  serve  only  to  con 
found  their  images,  as  they  convey  no  idea  whatever;  for 
what,  seriously,  can  be  meant  by  such  epithets  as  airo- 
purpitrentc,  Jitsco-nigrescrnte,  winch  they  so  often  employ? 

It  is  possible  to  produce  thousands  of  tints,  widely  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  to  which  these  general  expressions 
might  apply.  As  these  dark  hues  are,  in  fart,  much  com- 
pounded, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  characterize  them  with 
the  expressions  of  our  ordinary  nomenclature.  But  this 
might  be  easily  accomplished  by  referring  them  to  tin 
different  colors  of  our  domestic  vegetables,     in  the  barki 
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rf  our  trees  and  of  our  shrubs,  io  the  capsules  and  shell* 
sf  their  fruits,  as  well  as  in  the  withered  leaves,  I  have 
observed  an  incredible  variety  of  these  dull  and  gloomy 
colors,  from  yellow  to  black,  with  all  the  mixtures  and 
additions  of  other  colors.  Thus,  instead  of  saying  in  Latin, 
a  yellow  inclining  to  black,  or  an  ash-color,  to  denote 
some  particular  shade  in  Nature  or  art,  we  might  say,  a 
yellow  like  the  color  of  a  dried  walnut,  or  a  grey  resem- 
bling the  bark  of  the  beech.  These  expressions  would  be 
so  much  the  more  accurate,  as  Nature  invariably  employs 
these  kinds  of  hues  in  vegetables,  as  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics and  signs  of  maturity,  vigor,  or  decay,  and  as  our 
peasants  know  the  different  kinds  of  wood  in  our  forests, 
by  the  mere  inspection  of  the  bark.  Thus  not  only  botany, 
but  all  the  arts,  might  find  in  vegetables  an  inexhaustible 
vocabulary  of  unchanging  colors,  which  would  not  be  em- 
barrassed with  compound,  barbarous,  and  technical  terms, 
but  which  would  be  continually  presenting  new  images 
New  charms  would  be  diffused  over  our  books  of  science, 
which  would  be  embellished  with  comparisons  and  expres- 
sions borrowed  from  the  loveliest  kingdom  of  Nature.  Of 
this  the  great  poets  of  antiquity  did  not  fail  to  avail  them- 
selves, for  they  assimilated  to  it  most  of  the  events  of  hu- 
man life.  Thus  Homer  compares  the  floating  generations 
of  men  to  the  leaves  which  drop  from  the  trees  of  the 
forest  at  the  end  of  autumn ;  the  glow  of  beauty  to  that  of 
the  rose;  and  the  paleness  which  overspreads  the  face  of  a 
youthful  warrior,  mortally  wounded  in  battle,  as  well  as 
the  attitude  of  his  drooping  head,  to  the  color  and  fading 
of  a  lily,  whose  root  has  been  cut  by  the  plough.  But  we 
are  satished  with  repeating  the  expressions  of  men  of 
genius,  instead  of  attempting  to  tread  in  their  steps.  Nay, 
what  is  still  worse,  most  naturalists  look  upon  the  colors 
themselves  of  vegetables  as  merely  accidental.  We  shall 
soon  see  how  great  is  their  mistake,  and  how  widely  they 
have  deviated  from  the  sublime  plans  of  Nature  in  pros* 
cuting  their  mechanical  methods. 
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U  is  possible,  in  like  manner,  to  approximate  the  tast 
and  smells  of  every  kind  and  of  every  country  to  those 
the  plants  of  our  gardens  and  of  our  fields.      The  ranui 
cuius  of  our  meadows  has  the  acrimony  of  the  pepper 
Java,     The  root  of  the  carnation,  united  caryophyllata* 
and  the  flowers  of  our  pinks,  have  the  smell  of  the  cJn 
of  Amboyna.     As  to  compound  sum  I  Is  and  tastes,  they 
be  compared  to  such  as  are  simple,  the  elements  of  win 
Nature  has  placed  in  every  climate,  and  which  she 
united  in  the  vegetables  tribes.      I  know  a  species  of  mo- 
re),  which   is  used  as  food  by  the   Indians,  and,  when 
dressed,  has  the  smell  of  beef.     They  call  it  brttte, 
have  a  kind  of  crane's- bill,  the  leaves  of  which  smell  li 
roasted  mutton*     The  muscari,  a  species  of  small  hyacin 
which  grows  beneath  our  bushes  tt  the   beginning 
spring,  has  a  very  strong  smell  of  plumbs,     its  little,  \h 
blue,  monopctalous  flowers,  without  lipa  or  incisions,  ha1 
likewise  the  form  of  that  fruit     It  is  by  comparisons 
this  nature,  that  the  English  writer  Dampier  ami 
du  Tertre  have  given  us,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  eon 
ideas  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  that  grow  between  the  t 
pica,  by  referring  them  to  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  our  o' 
climates,     Dampier,  For  example,  to  describe  the  ban  an 
compares  it,  when  stripped  of  its  thfck  and  pentagonal 
skin,  to  a  large  sausage,  its  substance  and  its  color  to  tin 
of  fresh  butler  in  winter,  its  taste  to  a  mixture  of  the  app! 
and   the   bergamot   pear,  which  melts  tn  the  monl 
marmalade.     When  this  traveller  is  describing  some  good 
fruit  of  the  Indies,  he  makes  your  mouth  water.      He  pos- 
sesses a  naturally  sound   understanding,  superior  both  1$ 
the  methods  of  the  learned,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  vul^ 
He  maintains,  for  instance,  and  with  justice,  in  oppositi 
to  the  general  opinion  of  navigators,  that  the  banana  is  tl 
king  of  fruits,  without  excepting  even  the  cocoa.      He  i 
forms  us  that  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  a 
that  multitudes  of  families  subsist,  between  the  tropics* 
tins  pleasant,  wholesome,  and  nourishing  fruit,  win 
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•11  the  year  round,  and  requires  no  culinary  preparation. 
Fattier  du  Tertre  is  not  less  happy  or  less  accurate  io  bis 
botanical  descriptions.*  These  two  travellers  convey  at 
once,  by  the  aid  of  trivial  similes,  an  accurate  idea  of  a 
foreign  vegetable,  which  you  will  seek  in  vain  in  the 
Greek  epithets  of  our  ablest  botanists.  This  manner  of 
describing  Nature,  by  common  images  and  sensations,  is 
despised  by  our  men  of  learning;  but  I  consider  it  as  the 
only  medium  of  producing  pictures  resembling  the  origi- 
nals, and  as  the  true  character  of  genius.  By  means  of  it 
you  are  enabled  to  paint  all  the  objects  of  Nature,  and  to 
dispense  with  systematic  methods,  without  it  you  only 
fabricate  phrases. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
forms  of  vegetables:  in  this  particular  the  language  of 
botany,  and  even  that  of  the  other  arts,  is  exceedingly 
barren.  Geometry,  whose  peculiar  study  it  is,  has  not 
calculated  more  than  a  dozen  regular  curves,  which  are 
known  only  to  a  small  number  of  the  learned,  whereas 
Nature  employs  an  infinite  multitude  of  them  in  the  forms 
alone  of  flowers.  Some  of  their  uses  we  shall  presently 
point  out.  It  is  far  from  being  my  intention  to  make  a 
study  replete  with  delight,  a  sublime  science  worthy  only 
of  a  Newton.  As  Nature  has  conferred,  in  my  opinion, 
not  only  all  the  colors,  tastes,  and  perfumes,  but  likewise 
every  possible  form  on  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  of 
every  climate,  either  in  the  trees  or  in  the  herbage  and 
mosses,  the  vegetable  forms  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world 
might  be  compared  to  those  of  our  own  country  which 
are  most  familiar  to  us.  These  approximations  would  be 
much  more  intelligible  than  our  compound  Greek  words, 
and  would  unfold  new  relations  in  the  different  classes 

•  The  same  observation  applies  to  his  descriptions  of  animals.  He 
begins  his  account  of  the  land-crab  in  the  following  manner: — "The 
whole  body  of  this  animal  has  the  appearance  of  being  composed 
merely  of  two  hands  cat  off  in  the  middle  and  joined  together  again  ; 
for  on  each  side  you  see  the  four  fingers  and  the  two  nippers,  which 
•err*  instead  of  thumbs." 
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of  the  same  kingdom.     They  would  be  equally  necessary 
for  explaining  the  aggregations  of  the  flowers  on  their 
stems,  of  the  stems  around  the  root,  and  of  the  groups  of 
young   plants   about  the   principal   stock.     It  may  be    ' 
affirmed  that  names  are  still  invented  for  most  of  these    " 
vegetable  aggregations  and  dispositions;  for  the  greatest    * 
masters  have  not  been  happy  in  characterizing  them,  or,  to 
speak  plainly,  have  not  bestowed  any  attention  on  the 
subject.     Tournefort,  for  example,  speaking  in  his  voyage 
to  the  Levant  of  a  heliotrope,  or  sun-flower  of  the  Island 
of  Naxos,   which   he   thus   characterizes:    Heliotropum 
hutnifusum,  flore  tninimo,  semine  mac/no,  the   creeping 
heliotrope,  with  a  very  small  flower  and  large  seed,  says, 
"that  its  flowers  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  an  ear  of  corn, 
ending  in  a  scorpion's  tail."     In  this  description  there  are 
two  mistakes ;  for  the  flowers  of  this  plant,  resembling  in 
their  aggregations  those  of  the  heliotrope  of  our  climates 
and  of  Peru,  are  not  disposed  in  the  form  of  an  ear  of 
corn,  since  they  are  arranged  only  on  one  side  of  a  hori- 
zontal stem,  and  bend  downward  like  the  tail  of  a  snail, 
and  not  upward,  like  that  of  a  scorpion.     The  same  inac- 
curacy of  imagery  occurs  in  the  description  he  gives  us  of 
the  Stachis  Cretica  latifolia,  the  broad-leaved  Stachis  of 
Crete.     "Its  flowers,"  says  he,  "are  disposed  in  rings." 
No  oue  would  imagine  he  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that 
they  are  disposed  like  the  divisions  of  the  king  of  a  chess- 
board.    It  is,  however,  in  this  form  that  they  are  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing  of  Aubriet,  his  designer.     I  know 
of  no  botanical  expression  descriptive  of  this  character  of 
spherical  aggregations,  separated  by  alternate  projections 
and  vacuities,  and  terminating  in  a  pyramid.     Barbeu  du 
Bourg,  who  possesses  much  imagination  with  little  accu- 
racy, calls  this  form  verti  ciliated,  for  what  reason  I  know 
not.     If  it  be  from  the  Latin  vertex,  a  head  or  summit, 
because  these  flowers,  thus  aggregated,  form  several  sum- 
mits, this  denomination  would  be  more  applicable  to  various 
other  plants;  and,  besides,  it  is  not  expressive  of  the  sink 
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trig**  the  projections,  and  the  progressive  diminution  of 
the  flowers  of  the  stachis.  Tournefcrt  derives  it  from  the 
Latin  word  vertieillui,  ** that  is,'*  he  says,  "a  little  perfo- 
rated weight,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  spindle  to  make  it 
turn  with  greater  facility**1  This  is  going  very  far  to  seek 
an  extreme lv  imperfect  resemblance  to  an  implement  by 
no  means  generally  known.  In  laying  this,  I  have  no 
intention  of  violating  that  respect  which  is  due  to  such  a 
man  as  Tournefort,  who  first  cleared  the  path  of  botanical 
research,  and  who  likewise  possessed  profound  erudition* 
But,  from  this  negligence  of  the  greatest  masters,  we  may 
conceive  how  many  vague,  inaccurate,  and  incoherent 
expressions  are  accumulated  in  the  nomenclature  of  botany, 
and  what  obscurity  they  must  diffuse  over  its  descriptions. 
After  all,  some  one  may  ask,  how  are  we  to  characte- 
rize the  aggregations  of  the  flowers  of  the  two  above- 
mentioned  plants?  By  comparing  them  to  similar  aggre- 
gations in  the  plants  of  our  climate*-  This  cannot  be 
I  if  tended  with  any  difficulty:  the  assemblage  of  the  flowers 
►f  the  Greek  heliotrope  might,  for  example,  be  referred  to 
hat  of  the  flowers  of  the  French  or  Peruvian  heliotrope ; 
ind  the  aggregation  of  the  flowers  of  the  Cretan  stachis, 
o  that  of  the  flowers  of  the  liorchoutid  or  pennyroyal 
To  this  might  afterwards  be  added  the  differences  in  color, 
smell,  taste,  which  diversify  the  species  of  it  There  is  no 
necessity  to  compound  foreign  words  in  order  to  describe 
forms  that  are  familiar  to  us.  Nay,  1  defy  any  one  to  con- 
vey, with  Greek  or  Latin  words,  and  the  most  teamed 
periphrases,  an  idea  of  the  simple  color  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree.  But  if  you  tell  me  it  resembles  that  of  an  oak,  1 
know  its  line  at  once. 

These  approximations  of  plants  are  attended  with  this 
farther  important  utility,  that  they  exhibit  a  complete 
resemblance  of  the  unknown  object,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  determinate  idea  of  it.  One  of  the 
lefects  of  botany  is,  that  it  presents  us  the  characters  of 
egetables  only  in  succession;  it  does  not  collect  them* 
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but  it  decomposes  them*  It  refers  them  indeed  to  a  clas- 
sical order,  but  not  to  an  individual  order.  This  is,  how- 
ever, the  only  one  that  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind 
permits  us  to  embrace.  We  love  order,  because  we  are 
feeble,  and  the  least  confusion  disturbs  us.  Now  there  is 
no  order  more  easily  adopted  than  that  which  resemble* 
au  order  which  is  familiar  to  us,  and  which  Nature  everv 
where  presents  us.  Try  to  describe  a  man  feature  by 
feature,  member  by  member,  be  ever  so  exact,  and  yet 
yon  will  never  give  me  his  portraits  but  if  you  compare 
him  to  some  person  that  I  know,  if  you  tell  me,  for  in 
■tance,  that  he  hfll  the  figure  and  air  of  Don  Quixotte,  01 
a  nose  like  that  of  St  Charles  Borromeo,  you  may  paint 
his  picture  in  four  words.  It  is  by  the  whole  of  any 
jeet  that  the  ignorant,  au  epithet  including  almost 
mankind,  first  endeavour  to  make  themselves  acquaints 
with  it 

It  would,  therefore,  be  essential  to  have  in  botany 
alphabet  in  colore,  tastes,  smells,  forma,  and  aggregation! 
borrowed  from  our  most  common  plants.     These  elemen- 
tary characters  would  enable  us  to  express  ourselves  witl 
precision  in  all  the  parts  of  natural  history,  and  wouli 
present  to  ns  new  ant!  curious  relations* 

In  the  hope  that  persona  of  superior  ability  will  he 
after  devote  their  attention  to  this  subject,  we  shall  entei 
upon  it,  notwithstanding  the  embarrassment  of  lan^ua^e. 

When  we  behold  a  multitude  of  plants  of  different 
forms  vegetating  on  the  same  soil,  we  are  inclined  to 
lieve  that,  those  of  the  same  climate  grow  indiscriminately 
in  every  situation.  But  those  only  that  spring  up  ii 
places  particularly  assigned  them  by  Nature  attain  all  th 
perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  The  sam> 
observation  applies  to  animals:  goats  are  bred  in  marsh] 
countries,  and  ducks  upon  mountains;  but  the  goat  nil 
never  acquire,  in  Holland,  the  beauty  of  that  which  Nature 
clothes  with  silk  on  the  rocks  of  Angora;  nor  will  the 
duck  of  Angora  ever  have  the  sil&e  and  the  colors  of  Ih 
which  is  seen  dabbling  in  the  canals  of  Holland, 
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If  we  cast  but  a  tingle  glance  on  plants,  we  thai!  per- 
ceive that  they  have  relations  to  the  elements  which  pro- 
mote their  growth;  that  they  have  relations  to  each  other 
by  the  groups  which  they  form;  that  they  have  relations 
to  the  animals  whom  they  supply  with  food;  and,  finally, 
that  they  have  relations  to  man,  who  is  the  centre  of  all 
the  works  of  the  creation.  These  relations  I  call  harmo- 
nies, and  I  divide  them  into  elementary,  into  animal,  into 
vegetable,  and. into  human.  By  this  division  I  aha* 
establish  something  like  order  in  the  examination  I  am 
about  to  undertake.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  I 
t shall  not  consider  them  in  detail;  the  plants  of  a  single 
species  would  furnish  speculations  which  a  whole  world 
would  be  incapable  of  exhausting:  but  I  shall  enlarge 
sufficiently  on  their  general  harmonies  to  convince  the 
reader  that  infinite  intelligence  pervades  this  lovely  por*  • 
tion  of  creation,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  universe.  We 
shall  thus  apply  the  laws  which  have  been  previously 
established,  and  we  shall  obtain  a  glimpse  of  a  multitude 
of  others  equally  worthy  of  our  researches  and  of  our 
admira^on.  Be  not  astonished,  reader,  at  their  number, 
or  at  their  extent  Let  this  truth,  that  God  hath  made 
nothing  in  vain,  be  deeply  impressed  on  your  heart  A 
scholar,  with  his  systems,  is  stopped  short  in  Nature,  « 
every  step ;  the  most  ignorant  is  enabled  with  this  key 
open  all  her  doors. 

■LKMKNTARY   HARMONIES   OP  PLANTS. 

Plants  have  the  same  number  of  principal  parts  as 
there  are  elements  with  which  they  maintain  relations. 
By  their  flowers  they  have  relatious  with  the  sun,  which 
fecundates  and  ripens  their  seed,  by  their  leaves  with  the 
waters  which  bedew  them,  by  their  roots  with  the  earth 
which  produces  them,  and  by  their  seeds  with  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  are  destined  to  grow.  Not  that  these 
principal  parts  have  no  indirect  relations  with  the  other 
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elements,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpoie  to  < 


ELEMENTARY    BAKX>»'IES    OF     PLANTS     WITH 
IV    THE    FLO  WE  AS. 
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Tholgh  botanist  hare  made  great  and  laborious  re- 
searches respecting  plants,  they  never  devoted  their 
attention  to  any  of  these  relations,  Fettered  by  their 
system*,  they  hare  particularly  confined  themselves  to  the 
consideration  of  the  flowers,  and  bare  placed  those  that 
exhibited  any  external  resemblances  in  the  same  class, 
without  even  enquiring  what  might  be  the  peculiar  pur- 
pose of  the  various  parts  composing  the  flower.  They 
have,  it  is  true,  discovered  that  the  stamina,  the  anthera, 
and  the  stigmata  are  subservient  to  the  fecundation  of 
the  fruit;  but  excepting  this,  and  some  other  particulars 
relative  to  the  interior  organ*  scat  ion,  they  have  either 
overlooked  or  mistaken  the  relations  which  the  whole 
plant  has  with  the  rest  of  Nature, 

This  partial  division  has  led  them  into  the  Strang 
confusion;  for,  by  considering  the  flowers  as  the  princif 
characters  of  vegetation,  and  including  in  the  same  ch 
all  those  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  each  other,  flies 
have  coupled  together  plants  of  a  nature  totally  foreign 
and,  on  the  contrary,  have  separated  other*  which  wen 
evidently  of  the  same  genus.  Such  is,  in  the  first  instanc 
the  thistle  called  dipsacus*  which  they  class  with  tin 
scabiosa,  oi\  account  of  the  similarity  of  some  parts  of  it: 
flower,  though  its  branches,  its  leaves,  its  smell,  its  : 
it*  thorns*  and  its  other  qualities  proclaim  it  to  be  a  real 
thistle:  and  such  is,  in  the  second  place,  the  IfidsfQ  dtofr 
nut,  which  they  do  uot  include  in  the  class  of  tflssMMl 
trees,  because  it  has  different  flowers*  To  class  plant 
by  the  flowers,  that  is  by  the  parts  of  fecundation,  is  th 
chine  thing  as  classing  animals  by  those  of  generation, 

How»vcrt  though  they  have  referred  the  character  of 
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plant  to  its  flower,  they  have  misunderstood  the  use  of  its 
most  distinguished  part,  which  is  the  corolla,  What  we 
denominate  the  leaves  of  a  flower,  they  cell  the  cerajfe, 
because  those  leaves  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  smaH 
crown*  in  a  great  number  of  species;  and  they  have  given 
the  name  of  petals  to  the  divisions  of  that  crown.  Some 
hav*  indeed  discovered  thai  k  is  adapted  for  covering  the 
parte  of  fecundation,  before  the  expansion  of  the  flower; 
bmt  Hs  calix  is  much  better  fitted  for  that  purpose*  from 
Hs  thicknrsn,  its  beards,  and  sometimes  from,  the  prickles 
with  which,  it  is  furnished.  Besides,  when  the  corolla 
leaves  the  stamina  exposed,  and  continues  expanded  for 
whole  weeks*  it  must  of  necessity  be  serving  some  other 
purpose,  for  Nature  has  made  nothing  ia  vain, 

The  corolla  seems  to  be  Intended  to  reverberate  the 
rays  of  the  sun  on  the  parts  of  fecundation,  and  we  shall 
have  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  subject,  if  we  consider  its 
color  and  form  in  most  flowers.  We  observed,  in  the 
preceding  Study,  that,  of  all  colors,  white  is  the  best 
adapted  for  reflecting  heat:  now,  it  is  this  in  general  that 
Nature  bestows  on  flowers  which  blow  in  cold  seasons 
and  situations,  as  we  see  in  the  snow-drop,  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  the  hyacinth,  the  narcissus,  the  wild  anemone, 
which  blossom  early  in  the  spring.  Under  this  color 
must  likewise  be  classed  those  that  have  faint  tints  of  rose 
or  azure,  as  various  species  of  hyacinths,  and  also  such  as 
have  yf  How  and  brilliant  hues,  as  the  flowers  of  the  dan- 
delion, the  butter-flower,  and  the  wall-flower.  But  such 
as  blow  in  warm  seasons  and  situations,  like  the  poppy, 
the  corn-flower,  which  grow  in  summer  among  the  corn, 
have  dark  colors,  as  purple,  deep  red,  and  blue,  which 
absorb  heat  without  much  reflecting  it.  I  do  not  know, 
however,  that  there  is  no  flower  perfectly  black;  for  if 
there  were,  its  petals,  being  incapable  of  reflection,  would 
be  totally  useless.  In  general,  of  whatever  color  a  flower 
may  be,  the  lower  part  of  its  coralla,  which  reflects  the 
raya  of  the  sun,  is  of  a  much  paler  tint  than  the  other.  It 
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is  even  so  remarkable,  that  botanists,  most  of  whom  con* 

under  the  color  of  flowers  as  purely  accidental,  distinguish 

it  by    lite  name  of  nnguiadui*     This  un  guide  is,  with 

respect  to  the  flower,  what  the  belly  is  to  animals;  its 

color  is  almost  always  lighter  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 

jnt.il. 

Tbe  forms  of  flowers  are  not  less  adapted  than  their 
colors  to  reflect  heat*  Their  corollae,  divided  into  petal*, 
i  '.so lately  an  assemblage  of  mirrors,  directed  to  one 
focus.  Of  these  they  have  sometimes  four,  which  are 
plain,  as  the  flower  of  the  cole  wort  in  the  cruciform;  or 
an  entire  circle,  as  the  daisy,  in  Ihe  radiated;  or  portion* 
of  a  sphere,  as  the  rose;  or  perfect  spheres,  as  the  bells  of 
the  lily  of  the  vallev ;  or  truncated  cones,  as  the  fox -glove, 
the  corolla  of  which  is  formed  like  a  thimble.  At  the 
focuses  of  these  plain,  spherical,  elliptical,  parabolic,  and 
other  mirrors,  Nature  has  placed  the  parls  of  fecundation 
of  plants,  as  she  has  placed  those  of  generation  in  animals 
in  the  warmeit  parts  of  their  bodies.  These  curves, 
irblcll  geometricians  have  not  yet  examined,  are  worthy 
of  the  most  profound  investigation.  It  is  truly  astonish- 
ing, that  they  should  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  invent 
curves,  imaginary  and  frequently  useless  and  that  I  hey 
should  hive  neglected  to  study  those  which  Nature  em- 
ploys with  such  regularity  and  variety  in  an  infinite 
multitude  of  objects.  Be  this  as  it  may,  botanists  have 
jjiveu  themselves  still  less  concern  on  this  subject  They 
comprise  those  of  flowers  under  a  small  number  of  classes, 
without  paying  attention  to  their  use,  or  even  so  much  a* 
suspecting  it.  They  take  notice  only  of  the  division  of 
their  petals  which  often  produces  not  the  slightest  change 
m  the  configuration  of  their  curves,  and  frequently  class 
under  the  same  nnme  such  as  are  the  most  opposite. 
Thus  under  the  denomination  of  rnouopctajous,  they  include 
the  spheriod  of  the  lily  of  the  valley  and  the  trumpet  -.  i 
the  eon  volvulus. 

On  thia  subject  we  shall  notice  a,  very 


c  i  rum  pre  cr 
remarkable 
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circumstance.  It  is  this,  that  frequently  such  as  it  the 
cunre  formed  by  the  border  or  upper  extremity  of  the 
petal,  such  is  that  of  the  plao  of  the  petal  itself,  so  that 
Nature  presents  us  the  section  of  each  flower  in  the  con- 
tour of  its  petals,  and  gives  us  at  the  same  time  its  plan  and 
its  elevation.  Thus  in  the  rose  and  all  the  tribes  allied 
to  it,  the  borders  of  the  petals  form  portions  of  circles, 
like  the  curve  of  the  flower  itself:  the  carnation  and  th*> 
corn-bottle,  whose  edges  are  indented,  have  the  planes  of 
their  flowers  folded  over  each  other  like  fans,  and  form  a 
multitude  of  focuses.  For  want  of  a  real  flower,. these 
curious  remarks  may  be  confirmed  by  the  drawings  oi 
artists,  who  have  copied  plants  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
but  who,  indeed,  are  very  few  in  number.  Such,  among 
others,  is  Aubriet,  who  made  the  designs  of  those  in 
Tournefort's  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  with  the  taste  of  a 
painter,  and  the  precision  of  a  botaaists.  We  shall  there 
find  a  coii  fi  mat  ion  of  what  I  have  just  been  advaucing. 
For  example,  the  tcorzonera  Grata  eaxatilis  et  maritima, 
folus  varU  laciniatis,  (the  Greek  saxatile  and  marine  scor- 
zonera,  with  leaves  cut  in  various  figures,)  which  is  repre- 
sented in  that  work,  has  its  petals,  or  half-flowers,  squared 
at  the  end,  and  plane  011  the  surface.  The  flower  of  the 
stachu  Cretica  latifolia,  (the  broad  leaved  stachis  of  Crete,) 
which  is  a  mouopetalous,  tubular  plant,  has  the  upper 
part  of  its  corolla  undulated  as  well  as  its  tube.  The 
campanula  Grceca,  saxatilit  jacobea  foliis,  (the  Greek 
campanula  of  the  rocks,  with  rag  wort  leaves,)  exhibits 
these  consonances  in  a  manner  still  more  striking.  This 
campanula,  which  Toumefort  considers  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful he  ever  saw,  and  which  he  sowed  in  the  Garden  of 
Plants  at  Paris,  where  it  grew  very  well,  is  of  a  penta- 
gonal form.  Each  of  its  planes  is  composed  of  two  por- 
tions of  a  circle,  whose  focuses  undoubtedly  meet  on  the 
same  anthera;  and  the  border  of  this  campanula  is  cut 
into  five  parts,  each  of  which  is  shaped  like  a  Gothic 
arch,  as  is  each  face  of  the  flower.     Thus  in  order  U 
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discover  at  once  the  curve  of  a  flower,  it  is  sufficient  to 
examine  the  brim  of  its  petal  It  is  of  much  uiihty  to 
hear  iu  mind  this  observation,  for  it  would  otherwise  be 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  fo<  uses  of  the  petals; 
besides,  flowers  lose  iheir  internal  turves  iu  berbaries. 
These  consonances  t  believe  to  be  general;  1  would  not, 
however,  venture  to  assert  that  they  are  witJiout  except 
tion.  It  is  pominie  that  Nature  may  deviate  from  them 
in  some  species,  for  reasons  of  which  I  am  ignorant*  li 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  she  has  no  other  gene- 
ral and  invariable  law  than  the  accommodation  of  created 
beings*  The  relations  we  have  just  stated  between  the 
curve  of  the  edges  and  I  hat  of  the  petals,  appear  to  be 
founded  on  this  universal  law,  since  they  present  confor- 
mities so  pleasing  ia  their  combination* 

The  petals  seem  to  be  so  expressly  intended  to  warm 
the  parts  of  fecundation,  that  Nature  has  placed  a  circle 
of  them  around  most  compound  flowers,  which  are  them- 
selves aggregations  of  an  infinite  number  of  small  tubes, 
which  form  so  many  distinct  flowers,  or,  if  yon  please, 
flowerets.  This  may  be  observed,  iu  the  petals  that  sur- 
round the  disks  of  the  daisy  and  the  sun-flower,  They 
may  likewise  be  perceived  in  most  umbelliferous  plants; 
though  each  floweret  composing  them  has  its  particular 
petals,  yet  a  circle  of  others,  still  larger,  incloses  their 
assemblage,  as  you  may  see  in  the  flowers  of  the  daucus* 

Nature  has  still  other  means  of  multiplying  the  reflections 
of  heal  iu  flowers.  Sometimes  she  places  them  on  stems 
of  little  elevation,  that  they  may  receive  warmth  from  the 
reflections  of  the  earth;  sometimes  she  glazes  them  with 
a  brilliant  varnish,  as  in  the  yellow  ranunculus  of  the 
meadow,  vulgarly  denominated  the  buttei  flower*.  Some- 
times she  withholds  the  corolla,  and  causes  the  parti  of 
fecundation  to  istue  from  the  sides  of  an  ear,  from  a  cone, 
or  from  the  brunch  of  a  tree.  The  forms  of  an  ear  and  of 
a  cone,  appear  the  most  proper  for  reverberating  on  them 
the  action  of  the  sun,  and  for  ensuring  their  fructification; 
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for  they  always  afford  thera  some  side  sheltered  from  the 
cold.      Nay,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  aggregation  of 
flowers  in  a  cone,  or  in  an  ear,  is  very  common  to  the 
herbs  and  trees  of  the  north,  and  extremely  rare  in  those 
the  sour  1 1,      Most  of  the  gramineous  plants  that  I  have 
n  in  southern  regions,  do  not  carry  their  grains  m  an 
r,  but  in  Rowing  tufts,  divided  into  a  multitude  of  dis- 
ict  stems*  as  mi  (Jet  and  rice.     Maize,  or  Turkey  corn, 
it  is  true,  a  large  ear,  but  that  ear  is,  for  a  eonside- 
ble  time,  enclosed  in  a  bag,  and  on   bursting  from  it, 
shoots  forth,  above  its  head,  a  long  plume,  which  seem* 
lely  intended  to  shade  its  flowers  from  the  sun*   Finally, 
hat  confirm*  the   idea  that  the  Sowers  of  plants  are 
adapt ei I  to  the  action  of  heat  according  to  the  climate,  is 
this,  that  many  of  our  European  plants,  1  hough  they  thrive 
very    well   in   the   Antilles,    never  produce  seed   there, 
ather  tie  Tertre  observed  in  those  islands  that  the  cab- 
oage,  the  saint  Tom,  the  savory*  the  sweet  basil,  the  nettle, 
the  plantain,  the  wormwood,  the  sage,  the  liverwort,  the 
laranth,  and  all  our  species  of  gramineous  plants  grew 
lere  wonderfully  well,  but  never  yielded  any  seed.  These 
rvations  prove  that  it  is   neither  the  air  nor  the  soil 
at  is  inimical  to  them,  but  the  sun,  which  acts  too  power- 
fully on  their  flowers :  for  most  of  these  plants  have  theirs 
aggregated  into  ears,  which  greatly  increase  the  repercus- 
of  the  solar  rays.     F,   nevertheless,   believe,  that  it 
ould  be  possible  to  naturalize  them  in  those  islands,  as 
etl  as  many  other  vegetables  of  our  temperatp  climates, 
■y  selecting   from   among  the  varieties  of  their  species 
lose   whose  flowers  have  the  smallest  fields,  ami  whose 
dors  are  the  darkest,  or  such  as  are  composed  of  diver- 
Tit  rays. 

Not  that  Nature  possesses  no  other  resources  for  pro- 
ducing plants  of  the  same  genus  in  different  seasons  and 
climates*     She  renders  their  flowers  susceptible  of  reflect • 
ing    heat   under  different   degrees   of  latitude^  vmhouV 
a  reel  j*  any  alteration  id   their  form      Sometime*  *\ir 
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mounts  them  upon  elevated  stems,  to  raise  them  above  the 
reflection  of  the  soil.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  she  hat 
placed  between  the  tropics  most  of  the  apparent  flowem 
upon  trees.  In  those  regions  I  have  seen  very  few  in  the 
meadows,  but  a  great  number  in  the  forests.  There  yot 
are  obliged  to  look  aloft  to  discover  flowers,  here  you  must 
cast  your  eyes  on  the  ground,  for  with  us  they  grow  only 
among  the  grass  and  on  shrubs.  Sometimes  she  expands 
them  beneath  the  shade  of  the  leaves;  such  are  those  of 
the  palm,  and  of  the  banana,  which  grow  close  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  Such  are,  likewise,  in  our  climates, 
those  large  white  bell-shaped  flowers,  knowu  by  the  name 
of  Lady's-smocks,  which  delight  in  the  shade  of  the  wil- 
low. There  are  others,  of  the  same  kind,  such  as  moat  of 
the  convolvuluses,  which  open  only  in  the  night;  others ' 
grow  exposed  ou  the  ground,  as  the  pansy,  but  they  have 
their  dark  and  tufted  pavilions.  There  are  some  that 
receive  the  action  of  the  sun,  when  at  his  full  elevation, 
as  the  tulip;  but  Nature  has  taken  the  precaution  to 
bring  forth  this  large  flower  only  in  the  spring,  to  paint 
its  petals  with  dark  colors,  and  to  daub  the  bottom  of  its 
cud  with  black.*     Others  are  disposed  in  girandoles,  and 

•  This  flower,  from  its  color,  is  in  Persia  the  emblem  of  perfect  lovers. 
Chardin  relates,  that  when  a  young  man,  in  Persia,  presents  a  tulip  to  his 
mistress,  he  means  to  convey  to  her  the  idea,  that,  like  this  flower,  his  face 
is  on  fire,  and  his  heart  reduced  to  a  coal.  There  is  no  work  of  Nature 
which  does  not  excite  in  man  some  moral  affection.  The  habits  of  society  at 
length  divest  us  of  this  sentiment,  but  it  it  still  found  among  those  nations 
who  live  near  to  Nature.  Various  alphabets  were  invented  in  China,  in  the 
early  ages,  after  the  wings  of  birds,  fishes,  shells,  and  flowers  :  of  these 
very  curious  characters  may  be  seen  in  the  China  Illustrated  of  Father 
Kircher.  It  is  in  consequence  of  these  natural  manners,  that  the  Orientals 
employ  so  many  similes  and  comparisons  in  their  languages.  Though  oar 
metaphysical  eloquence  derives  but  little  advantage  from  them,  they. 
nevertheless,  produce  striking  effect*.  J.J.  Rousseau  baa  taken  notice  at 
that  which  was  addressed  to  Darius  by  the  ambassador  of  the  Scythians, 
who,  without  uttering  a  word,  presented  to  him  a  biid,  a  frog,  a  mouse, 
and  Ave  arrows,  by  which  that  high-spirited  people  intended  to  convey 
this  bold  defiance :  "  Unless  you  can  fly  like  a  bird,  swim  like  a  frog,  or 
dig  like  a  mouse,  yon  shall  not  escape  our  arrows."  Herodotus  informs 
as,  that  the  same  Darius  seut  word  to  the  Greeks  ot  Ionia,  who  ware 
ravaging  his  coasts,  that  if  they  did  not  desist  from  their  depredations  ha 
would  treat  them  like  pines.  The  Greeks,  who  began  to  make  pretention 
to  wit,  autf  to  low  sight  of  Nature,  could  not  comprehend  the  fcignificatJoa 
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receive  the  effect  of  the  solar  rays  only  under  one  point 
of  the  compass.  Such  is  the  girandole  of  the  lilach, 
which,  turning  a' different  face'  towards  the  east,  south, 
west,  and  north,  presents,  in  the  same  cluster,  flowers  in 
bad,  half  open,  expauded,  and  all  the  charming  hues  of 
the  blossom. 

There  are  flowers,  such  as  the  compound,  which,  being 
in  a  horizontal  situation,  and  completely  exposed,  behold 
the  sun,  like  the  horizon  itself,  from  his  rising  to  his  set- 
ting;' such  is  the  flower  of  the  dandelion.  But  it  posses- 
ses a  very  extraordinary  method  of  sheltering  itself  from 
heat;  it  closes  whenever  it  becomes  too  powerful.  It  has 
been  observed  that  it  opens  in  summer  at  half  past  Ave  in 
the  morning,  and  contracts  its  petals  towards  the  centre 
at  nine  o'clock.  The  flower  of  the  lettuce,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  is  on  a  vertical  plane,  opens  at  seven  and  shuts 
at  ten.  It  was  by  means  of  a  series  of  observations  like 
these,  that  the  celebrated  Linnaeus  formed  a  botanical 
time-piece;  for  he  had  discovered  plants  which  opened  at 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  of  the  night.  In  the  Garden 
of  Plants  is  cultivated  a  secies  of  serpentine  aloe,  without 
thorns,  whose  large  and  beautiful  flower  emits  a  strong 
smell  of  vanilla,  at  the  time  of  its  expansion,  which  is  ex- 
tremely short.  It  blows  only  about  the  month  of  July, 
at  five  in  the  evening;  you  then  see  it  gradually  open  its 
petals,  expand  itself,  and  die.  By  ten  at  night  is  is  totally 
faded,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  spectators,  who 
flock  in  crowds  to  see  it,  for  nothing,  but  what  is  rare 
excites  admiration.  The  flower  of  our  common  thorn,  (I 
do  not  mean  the  white  thorn,)  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
for  it  flowers  so  rapidly,  that  there  is  scarcely  time  to 
observe  its  expansion. 

All  these  observations  clearly  demonstrate  the  relations 
of  the  corolla?  to  heat.     I  shall  add  one  more,  which 

of  this  menage.  Tbey  fonnd,  at  length,  that  Darini  meant  10  intimate  that 
he  would  utterly  exterminate  tbem,  becante  the  pine-tree,  after  being 
obc«  art  town,  never  ihooti  again. 
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evidently  proves  their  use.      It  is  this:  that  the  time  all 
their  duration  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  heat  then 
are  intruded  to  collect.      The   hotter  the   season   is,  Ihr 
shorter  is  their  duration.     Almost  all  fade  as  toon  as  the 
plant  is  fecundated. 

But  if  Nature  withdraws  the  greatest  number  of  flew* 
era  from  the  too  violent  action  of  the  sun,  she  destines 
others  to  appear  in  at  I  the  splendor  of  his  rays,  without 
sustaining  any  injury.  To  the  former  she  has  given  duiky 
reverberators,  or  such  as  can  close,  as  occasion  requires; 
and  on  the  others  she  has  bestowed  parasols.  Such  is  the 
crown  imperial,  whose  flowers,  like  inverted  betls,  grow 
amid  the  shade  of  a  tuft  of  leaves*  The  chrysanthemum 
peruvianum,  or,  to  employ  a  more  simple  denomination, 
the  sun-flower,  which  turns  incessantly  towards  the  orh 
of  day,  covers  itself,  like  its  native  laud,  Fern,  with  clouds 
of  dew,  that  cool  its  flowers  during  the  most  intense  heat 
of  the  day.  The  white  flower  of  the  lychnis,  which  blows 
in  our  tie  kin  in  summer,  and  at  a  distance  appears  like  a 
crotf  of  Malta,  has  a  species  of  contraction,  or  narrow  eoW 
far  placed  at  its  centre,  so  that  its  large,  shining  petals, 
turned  bock  outwardly,  do  not  act  upon  its  stamina.  The 
white  narcissus  has,  in  like  manner,  a  small  funnel.  But 
Nature  has  no  occasion  to  create  new  parts  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  new  characters  to  her  works.  She  produces 
them  at  once  from  existence  and  from  non-existence,  an 
renders  them  positive  or  negative  at  pleasure.  She  has 
given  curves  to  most  flowers,  in  order  to  collect  the  heal 
at  the  centre;  she  employs  the  same  curves,  when  sli 
pleases,  to  dissipate  it,  and  places  their  focuses  externally, 
It  is  thus  that  she  has  disposed  the  petals  of  the  hly,  whicl 
are  so  many  sections  of  a  parabola.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  size  and  the  whiteness  of  its  cup,  the  more  it  is  ex- 
panded, the  more  it  disperses  the  heat  of  the  sun;  md 
while,  at  midsummer,  all  other  flowers,  scorched  by  his 
noon- tide  rays,  droop  and  incline  towards  the  ground, 
lily,  rearing  its  head  like  a  king,  contemplates  face  to 
the  luminary  that  blazes  aloft  in  the  heavens. 


es 
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all  now  proceed  to  refer,  in  *  lew  words,  the  paw* 

negative  relations  of  flowers,  with  respect  to  the 
>  the  five  elementary  forms,  which  I  established  in 
seeding  study  as  tlie  principles  of  the  harmony  el 
It  is  not  each  a  plan  which  1  prescribe  to  bote* 
is  an  invitation  to  enter  on  a  career  so  rich  in 
■tarns,  and  to  correct  my  errors  by  communicating 
owledge  which  they  possess, 
re  ore,  then,  reverberating  flowers,  perpendicular, 
I,  spherical,  elliptical,  parabolic,  or  -plane.  To  these 
may  be  referred  those  of  most  flowers.  There  are 
le  flowers  in  the  form  of  a  parasol,  but  those  are  by 

most  numerous;  for  in  every  harmony,  the  neg*> 
lects  far  -surpass  the  positive  in  number.  For 
le,  there  is  but  a  single  way  of  comiug  into  hie,  and 
re  thousands  of  going  out  of  it  We  shall,  howeves, 
!  to  each  positive  relation  of  flowers  to  the  sun  a 
)le  negative  relation,  to  afford  an  opportunity  of 
ring  their  effects  in  every  latitude, 
jendicular  reverberating  flowers  are  such  as  grow 
ag  to  a  cone,  in  long  catkins,  or  in  an  ear:  such 
ise  of  the  cedar,  of  the  larch,  of  the  fir,  of  the  birch, 

juniper,  of  most  of  the  gramineous  plants  of  the 
of  the  vegetables  that  grow  on  cold  and  lofty  moun- 
as  the  cypress  and  the  pine;  or  of  such  as  flower 
s,  at  the  conclusion  of  winter,  as  the  hazle  and  the 
•  A  part  of  the  flowers  in  this  position  is  sheltered 
be  north  wind,  and  receives  the  reflection  of  the 

the  south  side.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  vege- 
which  bear  cones,  calkins,  or  ears,  present  them  at 
tremity  of  their  stems,  exposed  to  all  the  action  of 
i.  This  is  not  the  case  with  those  that  grow  be- 
the  tropics,  most  of  which,  as  the  palm-tree,  bear 
ent  flowers,  attached  in  pendent  clusters,  and  sha- 
r  their  brunches.  Almost  all  the  gramineous  plants 
countries  likewise  have  divergent  ears;  such  if  the 
of  Africa.    The  solid  ear  of  the  American  mail*  in 
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crowned  by  a  tuft,  which  shelters  its  flowers  from  the 
sun. 

Conical  reverberating  flowers  reflect  on  the  parts  of 
florification  a  complete  cone  of  light.  Its  action  is  very 
powerful ;  accordingly  it  is  remarkable  that  Nature  ha 
bestowed  this  configuration  of  the  petal  only  on  the 
flowers  which  grow  in  the  shade  of  trees,  as  the  convol- 
vulus, which  climbs  round  their  trunks,  and  that  she  htt 
assigned  to  this  flower  a  very  transient  duration,  for  it 
scarcely  exists  half  a  day,  and  when  its  fecundation  is  com- 
pleted, its  border  contracts  inwardly,  and  closes  up  like  a 
purse.  Nature  has,  nevertheless,  given  it  a  place  in  south* 
em  latitudes,  but  she  has  there  painted  it  with  violet  and 
with  blue,  to  weaken  the  effect  Besides,  this  flower 
scarcely  ever  opens  in  those  regions  but  in  the  night.  It 
is,  I  presume,  principally  by  this  nocturnal  character,  thai 
the  convolvulus  of  hot  countries  may  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  our  climates,  which  blow  in  the  day. 

The  flowers  which  partake  most  of  this  conical  form, 
are  those  that  grow  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  as  the 
flower  of  arum,  which  is  shaped  like  a  horn,  or  those  that 
thrive  on  lofty  mountains,  as  the  auricula  of  the  Alps. 
When  Nature  employs  it  in  summer,  it  is  almost  always 
with  negative  characters,  as  in  the  flowers  of  the  fox-glove, 
which  arc  inclined  and  dyed  a  dark  red  or  blue 

Spherical  reverberating  flowers  are  those  whose  petals 
are  formed  into  segments  of  a  circle.  It  might  afford  a 
highly  pleasing  amusement  to  consider  that  these  spherical 
petals  have  at  their  focuses  the  antherse  of  the  flowers  at- 
tached to  fibres  longer  or  shorter,  as  the  effect  intended  tc 
be  produced  may  require.  It  is  farther  worthy  of  remark, 
that  each  petal  has  its  particular  antherse,  or  sometime! 
two,  and  even  as  many  as  three  assigned  to  it ;  so  that  tbf 
number  of  petals  in  a  flower  almost  always  exactly  divide 
that  of  the  antherse.  As  to  the  petals,  they  scarcely  evei 
exceed  five  in  number  in  the  rosiform  flowers,  as  if  Natun 
had  thus  intended  to  express  the  number  of  the  Ave  term 
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of  elementary  progression,  of  which  this  beautiful  form  fa 
the  harmonic  expression.  The  flowers  wilh  spherical  re- 
verberators are  very  common  m  our  temperate  climates. 
they  do  not  throw  back  the  whole  reflection  of  their  disks 
on  the  anthersc,  as  the  convolvulus,  but  only  the  fifth  part, 
because  each  of  their  petals  has  its  particular  focus,  The 
rosifonu  flower  is  common  to  most  fruit-trees,  as  the  pear, 
ihe  apple,  the  peach,  the  plumb,  the  apricot,  and  to  a  great 
number  of  shrubs  and  herbs,  as  the  white  and  black  thorn, 
ihe  bramble,  the  strawberry,  the  anemone,  and  others, 
most  of  w hicl i  produce  fruits  fit  for  man  to  eat,  and  flower 
in  the  month  of  May.  Among  these  may  likewise  be 
classed  the  spheroids,  as  the  HI y  of  the  valley*  This  form, 
which  Is  the  harmonic  expression  of  the  five  elementary 
forms,  is  perfectly  adapted  to  a  temperature  like  ours,  which 
is  itself  the  medium  between  that  of  the  frigid  and  that  of 
the  torrid  zone.  As  spherical  reverberators  collect  a  great 
quantity  of  rnvs  at  their  focuses,  their  action  on  that  part 
is  very  powerful,  but  it  is  of  short  duration.  It  is  well 
known  that  nothing  fails  more  quickly  than  the  rose. 
Rosifonn  flowers  are  rare  between  the  tropics,  especially 
such  whose  petals  are  white.  In  those  regions  they  thrive 
only  in  the  shade  of  trees.  In  the  Isle  of  France  I  have 
seen  many  of  the  inhabitants  attempt  in  vain  1o  raise 
strawberries  ;  bat  one  of  ihem,  who  resided,  indeed,  on  an 
elevated  part  of  the  island,  found  means  to  procure  1  hem  in 
abundance,  by  planting  tlieni  under  trees  in  situations 
only  half  cleared.  To  compensate  this  deficiency, Mature 
has  multiplied  papilionaceous,  or  leguminous  flowers  in  hot 
countries.  The  leguminous  is  directly  opposite  1o  the 
rosiform  flower;  it  litis,  in  general,  five  rounded  petals  like 
the  latter  ;  but  instead  of  being  arranged  about  Ihecenlre 
of  the  flower,  in  order  to  reverberate  there  the  rays  of  Ihe 
sun,  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  folded  inward  around  the 
antherre,  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  them.  You  distin- 
guish in  I  hem  a  pavilion,  two  wings,  end  a  ridge,  commonly 
divided  into  two,  which  covers  the  antherce  and  the  em* 
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bryo  of  the  fruit.  According ly,  between  the  tropics, 
great  number  of  trees,  shrubs  lianes,  and  grasses  have  | 
pilioiiftt  fous  dowers.  All  otir  pease  and  French  beatu 
there  thrive  wonderfully  welt,  and  I  hose  countries  produce 
infinite  varieties  of  them.  Nav,  it  **  remarkuble  that  < 
even  delight  in  sandy  soils  and  hot  situations,  and  flo 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  1  therefore  consider  legu 
flowers  as  of  the  parasol  kind.  To  these  same  tu 
effects  of  the  iun  may  likewise  be  ascribed  the  gullet-lib 
dowers  which  conceal  their  anthers,  as  the  ca  I  Pa-snout, 
which  delights  to  grow  on  the  sides  of  walla. 

Elliptical  reverberating  flowers  are  such  as  present  the 
forms  of  oval  cups,  narrower  at  the  top  than  in  the  middle. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  kind  of  cup,  whose  perpendicular 
petals  approach  each  other  towards  the  summit,  affords  a 
partial  shelter  to  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  and  that  1 
curves  of  these  same  petals,  which  have  several  focusi 
do  not  collect  the  suns  rays  towards  a  single  centre  ;  sue 
i&  the  tulip,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  this  len^the 
form  is  much  more  common  among  flowers  in  hot  cotin 
tries  than  that  of  the  rose.  The  tulip  arrows  spontaneous 
in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople.  Under  this  form  ma 
likewise  be  included  the  liliaceous,  which  are  much  mon 
common  there  than  elsewhere.  However,  when  Nltun 
employs  them  in  countries  still  farther  towards  the  south 
or  in  the  middle  of  summer,  it  is  almost  always  with  ueg 
live  eh:irai'ters ;  she  has  accordingly  inverted  the  tulip 
shaped  flowers  of  the  crow n- imperial,  a  native  of  Persu 
and  has  shaded  them  with  a  tuft  of  leaves.  Thus,  in  ou 
climates,  she  bends  back  externally  the  petals  of  the  lily 
but  the  species  of  the  white  lily  that  grow  between  the 
tropics  have,  besides,  their  petals  cut  out  into  thongs. 

Flowers  with  parabolic  or  plane  mirrors  are  sin  h  pj 
throw  out  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  parallel  direction.  The 
eon  figuration  of  the  first  gives  great  lustre  to  the  corolla 
of  these  flowers,  which  emit,  as  it  were,  from  their  Itosom 
a  stream  of  light,  for  they  rolled  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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corollae,  and  not  on  the  anthem.  It  is  perhaps  to  weaken 
As  action  that  Nature  has  terminated  these  kinds  of  flowers 
by  a  species  of  cowl,  to  which  botanists  have  given  the 
appellation  of  a  spur.  In  this  tube  probably  exists  the 
focus  of  their  parabala,  which  is  perhaps  situated,  as  in 
many  curves  of  this  nature,  beyoud  its  summit  Flowers 
of  this  sort  are  frequent  between  the  tropics,  such  as  that 
of  the  Antilles,  denominated,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  the 
peacock-flower ;  and  such  also  is  the  nasturtium,  or  nun 
of  Peru.  It  is  even  asserted  that  the  perennial  species  is 
phosphoric  in  the  night  Flowers  with  plane  mirrors 
produce  the  same  effect,  and  Nature  has  multiplied  the 
models  of  them  in  our  summer  flowers,  or  such  as  delight 
in  hot  and  sandy  situations,  as  the  radiated ;  such  are  the 
flowers  of  the  dandelion.  They  are  farther  found  in  the 
flowers  of  the  doronicum,  of  the  lettuce,  of  the  succory,  in 
asters,  in  the  field-daisy,  and  others.  But  she  has  placed 
the  original  pattern  of  them  under  the  Line,  in  America, 
in  the  large  sun-flower  which  was  brought  to  Europe  from 
Brazil.  These  being  the  flowers  whose  petals  have  the 
least  action,  are  likewise  those  that  have  the  longest 
duration.  These  attitudes  are  varied  to  infinity ;  such  as 
are  horizontal,  as  those  of  the  dandelion,  close,  we  are  told, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  day  :  it  is  these  that  are  most 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  for  they  receive  his  rays 
from  his  rising  till  his  setting.  There  are  others  which, 
instead  of  closing  their  petals,  throw  them  out,  which  pro- 
duces nearly  the  same  effect,  such  is  the  flower  of 
camomile.  Others  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  as 
the  flower  of  lettuce.  The  blue  color  with  which,  it  is 
tinged,  still  farther  contributes  to  weaken  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  which,  in  this  aspect,  would  act  too  powerfully  upon 
it  Others  have  only  four  horizontal  petals,  as  the  cruci- 
form, the  species  of  which  are  very  common  in  hot  coun- 
tries. Others  bear  around  their  disk  flowerets  which 
shadow  it :  such  is  the  corn-bottle,  which  blows  in  the 
middle  of  summer. 

2.  Q 
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\\V  have  noticed  the  general  Tortus  of  flowers,  bui  rt  I 
thutiWl  never  come  to  a  conclusion  were  we  to  enter  upon  I 
the  subject  of  their  different  aggregations*       I   bet  if  r^  I 
huweve-    that  they  may  be   referred  to  the  plan  itself <M 
flowers       "bus  the  umbelliferous  present  themselves  to  thn 
sun  uitdt      be  same  aspects  as  the  radiated  flowers.     M'f 
shall  nifift  ■   recapitulate  what  we  have  said  concerning 
I  heir  miiritl       The  perpendicular  conical,  or  ear- formed 
reverberator,    ollects  on  the  anlj terse  of  the  flowers  an  tn  \< 
of  li^ht  of  iiii  t"  v  degrees  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon. 
moreover  prest  4st  in  the  inequality  of  its  sides,  reflecti 
surfacei.      The    .onieal   reverberator  collects  a  cone 
li^ht  of  sixty  decrees*     The  spherical  reverberator  uni 
in  each  of  its  five  petals  an  arch  of  light  of  thirtv**ix  i 
grees  of  the  sun's  cairse,  supposing  that  luminary  lobe 
the  equator.     The  elliptical  reverberator  collects  a  smal 
quantity,  on  account  of  the  perpendicular  position  of 
petals  ;  and  the  parabolic  reverberator,  as  well  as  that  w 
plane  mirrors,  sends  back  the  rays  of  the  sun  diven 
or  parallel.     The  first  form  appears  very  common  in 
flowers  of  the  frigid  zones;  the  second  in  those  whi 
blow  in  the  shade;  the  third  in  temperate  latitudes; 
fourth  in  hot  countries  ;  and  the  fifth  in  the  toi  ri-1 
It  would  likewise  appear  that  Nature  multiplies  the  di 
aions  of  their  petals,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
action.     The  convolvulus  has  only  one;  rosifomt  flowi 
have  five;  elliptical  flowers*  as  tulips  and  the  hliactc 
tribes,   have  six  ;  those  with  a  plane  reverberator,  as  1 
radiated,  have  a  great  number. 

Farther,   flowers  have   parts  adapted  to  the  other  € 
meuts.     Some  fire  provided  externally  with  hair  to  shel 
then)  from  the  cold.     Others  are  formed  to  blow  on  I 
mii tire   of  the   water;  such  are  the  yellow  roses  of  t 
of  the  nymplise,   which   flout    on   the  lakes,   and  consign 
themselves  to  the  different  motions  of  the  waves,  without 
being  wet'ed  by  them,  hy  means  of  the  long  and  flexible 
stems  to  which  they  «ire  Cached,     TV**  of 
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niera  are  disposed  with  still  greater  art  They  grow  111 
the  Rhone,  and  would  be  exposed  to  inundation  by  the 
sudden  swellings  of  that  river,  had  not  Nature  furnished 
them  with  stems  resembling  a  cork-screw,  which  instan- 
taneously lengthen  three  or  four  feet.  There  are  other 
flowers  adapted  to  the  winds  and  to  the  rains,  as  those  of 
pease,  which  have  little  boats  that  shelter  the  stamina  and 
the  embryos  of  their  fruits.*  They  have,  besides,  large 
flags,  and  are  fixed  on  stalks  curved  and  elastic  as  a  nerve ; 
so  that  when  the  wind  blows  on  a  field  of  pease,  you  see 
all  the  flowers  turn  their  backs  to  the  wind,  like  so  many 
weathercocks.  This  class  appears  to  be  generally  dispersed 
over  countries  much  exposed  to  the  winds.  Dampiei  re- 
lates that  he  found  the  desert  shores  of  New  Guinea  covered 
with  pease,  bearing  red  and  blue  flowers.  .  In  our  climate*. 
the  fern,  which  crowns  the  summits  of  hills  incessantly 
battered  by  the  winds  and  the  rain,  bears  its  flowers, 
turned  towards  the  ground,  at  the  back  of  its  leaves. 
Nay,  there  are  species  of  plants  whose  florification  is  even 
adapted  to  the  irregularity  of  the  winds.  Such  are  those 
of  which  the  ma'e  and  female  individuals  grow  on  sepa- 
rate stems.  Tossed  hither  and  thither  upon  the  earth, 
the  powder  of  the  male  flowers  could  fecundate  but  a  very 
small  number  of  female  flowers,  if  at  the  season  of  their 
blossoming  the  wind  were  not  to  blow  from  several  quar- 
ters. How  astonishing !  that  there  should  be  invariable 
generations  founded  on  the  variableness  of  the  winds' 
From  this  circumstance  I  presume  that  in  those  countries 
where  the  winds  blow  steadily  from  the  same  quarter,  as 

•  I  am  persnaded  that  the  conformation  of  most  flower*  is  adapted  to 
the  rains,  and  that  it  is  for  this  reason  many  of  them  have  the  figures  of 
snoots,  or  boats,  which  shelter  the  parts  of  fecundation.  1  have  observed 
that  several  species  of  flowers,  possess,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, the  instinct  of  closing  when  the  air  is  damp ;  such  are,  among  others, 
Che  poppy,  the  anemone,  and  most  of  the  rosiform  flowers,  and  that  rain 
ruts  off  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  than  frost.  This  observation  is  of  ma- 
terial importance  to  gardeners,  who  frequently  make  the  flowers  of  their 
■trawberry-filanta  miscarry  by  watering  them.  In  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  tetter  to  water  plants  in  blossom  by  trenches,  after  the  Indian  melius 
than  by  tspwtion. 
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between  the  tropica,  this  species  of  flori  flea  Hon  must  bf 
extremely  rare  ;  and  if  it  be  found  there  at  all,  if  muat  be 
regulated  precisely  by  the  season  in  which  these  regular 
w in ds  vary* 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  these  admirable  relations, 
however  remote  they  appear,  on  observing  the  care  witji 
which  Nature  has  preserved  the  flowers  from  the  shocks 
they  might  sustain  from  the  winds  themselves  on  their 
sterna.  She  envelopes  them,  in  general,  in  a  part  which 
botanists  denominate  calix.  The  more  branching  the 
plant  is,  the  thicker  is  the  calix  of  its  flower.  She  some- 
times furnishes  it  with  little  cushions  and  with  beards,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  buds  of  the  rose,  Thus  the  mother 
puts  a  pad  round  the  head  of  her  infant,  when  little,  to 
secure  it  against  the  accidents  to  which  it  is  liable  in 
falling.  Nature  has  so  clearly  expressed  her  intention  oil 
this  subject  in  branching  plants,  that  she  has  withheld 
this  case  from  such  as  grow  on  stems  that  are  not  branch* 
ingr  and  which  are  in  no  danger  from  the  agitation  of  1 
winds.  ThU  may  be  remarked  in  the  flowers  of  Solomon's 
seal,  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  of  (he  hyacinth,  of  the  nar- 
cissus, of  most  of  the  liliaceous  tribes,  and  of  the  plant 
that  bear  their  flowers  isolated  on  perpendicular  stums, 

Flowers  have  likewise  very  curious  relations  to  animals 
and  to  man,  from  the  diversity  of  their  configurations  an 
of  their  smells*  That  of  a  species  of  orchis  has  ihe  hi 
pea  ranee  of  bugs,  and  exhales  the  same  disgusting  smell. 
The  flower  of  a  gpfr.es-  of  arum  resembles  putrid  flush 
Mid  has  the  stench  of  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  flesh 
fly  resorts  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  her  egg 
But  these  relations,  thcugti  very  slightly  investigated,  ar 
foreign  to  our  present  subject*  it  is  sufficient  for  me  | 
have  demonstrated  that  they  have  relations  strongly  marke 
to  the  elements,  and  in  particular  to  I  he  sun.  When 
botanists  shall  have  diffused  over  this  branch  of  natural 
history  all  the  light  they  are  able,  by  examining  their 
focuses,  their  elevation  above  the  ground,  the  shelter  i-t 
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4km  tbey  receive  from  bodies  in  their  vicinity  the 
ty  of  their  colon,  iu  a  word,  all  the  meant  with  which 
ire  compensates  the  differences  of  the  exposure,  tbey 
no  longer  doubt  these  elementary  harmonies;  they 
acknowledge  that  the  flower,  so  for  from  presenting 
ivariable  character  in  plants,  exhibits,  on  the  contrary, 
rpetnal  character  of  variety.  It  is  by  this  principally 
Nature  varies  the  species  in  the  same  genus  of  plant, 
rder  to  render  it  susceptible  of  fecundation  in  different 
For  this  reason  it  is  that  the  flowers  of  the  Indian 
uut,  a  native  of  Asia,  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the 
opean  chesnut,  and  that  the  flowers  of  the  fuller's 
le,  which  thrives  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  are  dttfaflfeot 
i  such  as  grow  ou  elevated  and  dry  situations, 
.  very  extraordinary  observation  shall  serve  to  confirm, 
md  dispute,  all  that  we  have  just  advanced ;  it  is  this* 
a  plant  sometimes  totally  changes  the  form  of  its 
era  in  the  generation  which  reproduces  it  This  phe- 
enon  greatly  astonished  the  celebrated  Linnsaus,  the 
time  it  was  submitted  to  his  inspection.  One  of  his 
lis  one  day  brought  him  a  plant  exactly  similar  to  the 
riuni,  with  the  exception  of  the  flower ;  the  color, 
taste,  the  leaves,  the  stem,  the  root,  the  caiix,  the 
carpium,  and  lastly,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  smell, 
e  perfectly  similar,  excepting  that  the  flowers  were  in 
shape  of  a  gullet.  Linnaeus  at  first  imagined  that  his 
il  designed  to  put  his  knowledge  to  the  test,  by  adapting 
range  flower  to  the  stem*  of  this  plant ;  but  he  found 
it  was  a  real  linarium,  whose  flower  Nature  had  totally 
iged.  It  had  been  discovered  among  others  in  an  island 
n  miles  from  Upsal,  near  the  sea-shore,  on  a  sandy 
gravelly  soil.  He  ascertained  that  it  perpetuated  itself 
lis  new  state  by  seed.  He  afterwards  found  others  in 
rent  places ;  and,  what  is  most  extraordinary,  there 
e  among  them  some  that  bore  funnel-formed  and  gullet* 
ted  flowers  ou  the  same  stem.  To  this  new  vegetable 
mve  the  name  otpelorus,  from  the  Greek  word  «**•# 
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which  signifies  prodigy  He  observed,  in  the  sequel,  that 
same  variations  in  other  species  of  plants,  among  the  rest, 
in  the  eriocephalous  thistle,  the  seeds  of  which  every  year 
produce,  in  the  garden  of  Upsal,  the  woolly  thistle  of  the 
Pyrenees.  This  famous  botanist  considers  these  trans 
formations  as  the  effects  of  a  mongrel  generation,  altered 
by  the  fecundating  dust  of  some  other  neighbouring  flower. 
It  may  be  so ;  but  to  this  opinion  may  be  opposed  the 
flowers  of  the  pelorus  and  of  the  linanum,  which  lie  found 
growing  on  the  same  plant  If  it  was  the  fecundation 
which  transformed  this  plant,  it  ought  to  have  produced 
the  same  kiud  of  flowers  in  the  whole  individual.  Be- 
sides, he  himself  observed  that  there  was  no  alteration  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  pelorus,  or  in  its  virtues ;  aud  this 
must  have  been  the  case,  as  well  as  in  its  flower,  had  it 
been  produced  by  the  mixture  of  some  strange  breed. 
Lastly,  the  pelorus  propagates  itself  by  seed,  which  does 
not  take  place  with  any  one  mongrel  species  of  animals. 
This  sterility  in  mongrel  branches  is  an  effect  of  the  wise 
consistency  of  Nature,  who  cuts  off  divergent  generations, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  primordial  species  from  being 
confounded,  and  at  length  disappearing.  For  the  rest,  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  examine  either  the  causes  or  the  means 
which  she  conceals  from  me,  because  they  are  above  my 
comprehension.  I  confine  my  investigations  to  the  ends 
which  she  displays,  and  I  am  convinced,  from  the  variety 
of  flowers  in  the  same  species,  and  sometimes  in  the  same 
individual,  that  they  serve  sometimes  as  reverberators,  to 
collect,  according  to  their  position,  the  rays  of  the  sun  on 
the  parts  of  fecundation,  at  others  as  parasols  to  screen 
♦hem  from  their  heat.  Nature  acts  towards  them  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  towards  the  animals  exposed  to  the 
same  variations  of  latitude.  In  Africa  she  strips  the  sheep 
of  her  wool,  and  gives  her  a  sleek  coat  like  that  of  the 
horse ;  in  the  north,  on  the  contrary,  she  clothes  the  horse 
in  4!i*  woolly  fleece  of  the  sheep.  I  have  witnessed  this 
twofold  metamorphosis  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in 


a*  I  have  situ  at  Petersburg,  Norman  and  Neapolitan 
3,  whose  naturally  shart  hair  was  so  long  and  so 
ed  in  the  middle  of  winter,  that  you  would  have  be- 
lieved them  to  be  covered  with  wool  like  sheep.  It  is  not 
I  then  without  reason  that  the  old  proverb  says,  **  God  tem- 
pera the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  :"  and  when  I  behold  his 
paternal  hand  varying  the  robe  of  animals  according  to  the 
cold,  can  easily  believe  that  it  varies,  in  like  manner,  the 
mirrors  of  flowers  conformably  to  the  sun.  Accordingly, 
flowers  may  be  divided,  with  relation  to  the  sun,  into  two 
classes,  into  reverberating  flowers  and  flowers  with 
parasols. 

If  there  lie  any  invariable  character  in  plants,  it  must 
be  sought  in  the  fruit.  It  is  to  this  that  Nature  has  adapt* 
ed  all  the  parts  of  vegetation  as  to  the  principal  object. 
This  expression  of  wisdom  itself  t  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them/1  is,  at  hast,  as  applicable  to  plants  ai  men. 
We  shall  therefore  examine  the  general  characters  of 
plants*  with  relation  to  the  places  where   their   seeds  are 

K:cnstomed  to  grow.  As  the  animal  kingdom  is  divided 
to  three  great  classes,  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  aquatic 
»i  mills,  relatively  to  the  three  elements  of  the  globe*  we 
all,  in  like  manner,  divide  the  vegetable  kingdom  into 
rial  or  mountain  plants,  into  aquatic,  or  those  of  the 
ores,  and  into  terrestrial,  or  those  of  the  plains. 
But  as  this  last  division  partakes  of  the  two  others,  we 
shall  not  dwell  upon  it;  for  though  I  am  persuaded  that 
every  species,  nay,  even  every  variety,  may  be  referred  to 
some  particular  site  of  the  earth,  and  there  grow  in  its 
utmost  beauty,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  of  it  here  as  much  as 
**  im?<  essary  for  the  prosperity  of  a  small  garden.  When 
me  shall  have  discovered  invariable  characters  in  the  two 
extremities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  will  be  easy  to 
assign  w  the  intermediate  classes  those  that  are  adapted 
to  them.     We  shall  begin  with  the  mountain  plants. 
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SEQUEL  OF  STUDY  XL 


ELEMENTARY    HARMONIES  OF  PLANTS   WITH   THE   WATXX 

AND  THE  AIR,  BY  MEANS  <>F  THEIR  LEAVES 

AMD  OF  THEIR  FRUITS. 

When  the  Author  of  Nature  resolved  to  crown  with 
vegetables  even  the  highest  pinnacles  of  the  earth,  he  first 
adapted  the  chains  of  the  mountains  to  the  basins  of  the 
seas,  which  were  to  supply  them  with  vapors;  to  the 
courses  of  the  winds,  which  were  to  waft  them  thither; 
and  to  tlve  different  aspects  of  the  sun,  from  which  they 
were  to  receive  warmth.  As  soon  as  these  harmonies 
were  established  between  the  elements,  the  clouds  ascended 
from  the  ocean,  and  dispersed  over  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  continents.  They  there  diffused  themselves  in  a 
thousand  different  forms,  in  fogs,  in  dews,  in  rains,  iu 
snows,  in  frosts.  They  distilled  from  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  in  manners  equally  various;  some  in  a 
calm  air,  like  our  spring  showers,  fell  in  perpendicular 
drops,  as  if  they  had  been  poured  through  a  sieve;  others, 
driven  by  violent  winds,  were  hurled  horizontally  against 
the  sides  of  the  hills ;  others  descended  in  torrents,  like 
those  which,  nine  months  in  the  year,  inundate  the  Island 
of  Gorgona,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  torrid  zone,  in  the 
burning  gulf  of  Panama.  Some  piled  themselves  in  moun- 
tains of  snow,  on  the  inaccessible  summits  of  the  Andes, 
to  cool  by  their  waters  the  continent  of  South  America, 
and  by  their  frigid  atmosphere  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean. 
Lastly,  mighty  rivers  flowed  through  regions  in  which  it 
never  rains ;  and  the  Nile  watered  the  plains  of  Egypt 

God  then  said :    "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,   the 
herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after 
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his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth.**  At  the 
words  of  the  Almighty,  the  vegetables  appeared  with 
organs  fitted  to  collect  the  blessings  of  heaven.  The  elm 
arose  on  the  mountains  that  skirt  the  Tanais,  covered  with 
leaves  in  the  form  of  a  tongue ;  the  tufted  box  issued  from 
the  brow  of  the  Alps;  and  the  thorny  caper-tree,  from 
the  rocks  or'  Africa,  with  leaves  scooped  out  into  spoons, 
The  pines  of  the  sandy  mountains  of  Norway  attracted  the 
vapors  floating  in  the  air  with  their  taper  foliage,  arranged 
like  a  hair-pencil:  the  verbascum  extended  ils  broad  leaves 
over  the  parched  sands;  and  the  fern  presented,  on  the 
hills,  its  fan-shaped  foliage  to  the  rainy  and  horizontal 
winds.  A  multitude  of  other  plants,  from  the  bosom  of 
the  rock,  from  beds  of  flint,  nay,  even  from  marble  in- 
crustations, received  the  waters  of  heaven  iu  comets,  m 
cups,  iu  cruets.  From  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  violet 
that  skirts  the  grove,  there  was  not  one  but  what  presented 
its  ample  bowl,  or  its  diminutive  cup,  conformably  to  its 
necessities  or  its  situation. 

This  adaptation  of  the  leaves  of  the  plants  of  elevated 
situations  to  receive  the  rain,  is  varied  without  end;  but 
their  character  is,  in  general,  perceptible  not  only  in  their 
concave  forms,  but  likewise  in  a  small  hollow  channel  on 
the  stalk  by  which  they  adhere  to  the  branches.  It  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  Nature  has  traced  on  the 
upper  lip  of  man,  to  receive  the  humours  which  descend 
from  the  brain.  It  may  be  observed,  in  particular,  on  the 
leaves  of  thistles,  which  delight  iu  dry  and  sandy  situa- 
tions. They  have,  besides,  collateral  awnings  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  any  portion  of  the  water  that  falls  from  heaven. 
Plants  which  grow  in  very  hot  and  very  dry  situations, 
sometimes  have  the  entire  stem  and  leaf  transformed  into  a 
channel.  Such  is  the  aloe  of  the  island  of  Socotora,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  prickly  taper  of  the  torrid 
zone.  The  aqueduct  of  the  former  is  horizontal,  and  that 
of  the  latter  perpendicular. 

What  has  prevented  botanists  from  remarking  the  re- 
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I  ati  on  ft  that  exist  between  the  leaves  of  plants  and  I  lie 
waters  by  which  they  are  refreshed,  is,  that  they  see  iht-rn 
every  where  nearly  of  I  he  same  form,  in  the  vaifies  as  on 
the  eminences;  hut  though  the  mountain  plants  exhibit 
foliage  of  every  species  of  eon  figuration,  it  may  b< 
perceived,  from  their  aggregation  in  the  form  of  Ji.iir- 
pencils  or  of  fans,  from  the  contraction  of  the  leaves,  or 
other  equivalent  marks,  but  principally  from  the  aqueduct 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  that  they  are  intended 
receive  the  rain  water.  This  aqueduct  is  traced  on  tl 
stalk  of  the  smallest  leaves  of  mountain  plants;  it  is  b 
menus  of  it  that  Nature  has  undered  even  the  forms 
aquatic  plants  susceptible  of  vegetation  in  the  most  parched 
situations.  The  reed,  for  example,  which  is  only  a  round* 
full  pipe  that  grows  by  the  water-side,  appears  incapable 
of  collecting  any  humidity  in  the  air,  though  it  is  well 
adapted  to  elevated  situations  by  its  capillaceoua  form, 
which ,  like  that  of  gramineous  plants,  presents  nothing 
which  the  wind  can  lay  hold  of.  In  fact,  if  you  examine 
the  different  species  of  the  rush  that  clothe  the  mountains 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  that  called  ieho,  ou 
the  lofty  mountains  of  Peru,  which  is  the  only  vegetable 
that  grows  on  some  parts  of  them,  and  those  that  thrive, 
in  our  climates,  in  parched  sands  or  on  eminences,  you 
would,  at  first  sight,  believe  them  to  be  similar  to  the  rush 
of  the  marshes;  but  a  Little  attention  will  enable  you  to 
observe,  not  without  astonishment,  that  they  are  hollowed 
into  a  gutter  throughout  their  whole  length.  Like  other 
rushes,  they  are  convex  on  one  side;  hut  they  differ  trotn 
them  essentially  in  being  concave  on  the  other.  By  A 
character  I  discovered  the  spart,  which  is  a  rush  of  the 
mountains  of  Spain,  and  is  now  employ ed  at  Paris  to  make 
cordage  for  draw-wells. 

The  leaves  of  many  plants,  even  in  the  plains,  assume, 
on  their  first  appearance,  tins  form  of  a  gutter  or  spoon,  as 
those  of  the  voilet  and  of  most  gramineous  plants.  In  the 
spring  you  may  perceive  the  young  tufts  of  the  latter  raisin* 
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tliemselves  up  towards  heaven  like  claws,  to  catch  the 
drops,  especially  when  it  begins  to  rain;  but  most  of  the 
plants  of  the  plains  lose  the  gutter  as  they  expand.  It 
was  given  them  ouly  for  the  season  necessary  to  their 
growth.  It  is  permanent  ouly  in  the  plants  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  is  scooped  out,  as  I  have  observed,  on  the  stalks 
of  leaves,  and  in  trees  conducts  the  rain  water  from  the 
eaftothe  branch;  the  branch,  by  the  obliquity  of  its 
position,  conveys  it  to  the  trunk,  whence  it  descends  to  the 
root  by  a  series  of  consequent  dispositions.  If  you  pour 
water  gently  over  those  leaves  of  a  mountain-shrub  which 
are  the  most  remote  from  its  stem,  you  will  observe  it  run 
off  by  the  track  which  1  have  indicated,  and  not  a  single 
drop  will  fall  to  the  ground.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  mea- 
sure in  some  mountain  plants  the  inclination  formed  by 
their  branches  with  their  stems,  and  I  found  in  a  dozen 
different  species,  as  in  the  fern,  the  thuia,  and  others,  an 
angle  of  about  thirty  degrees.  It  is  exceedingly  remark- 
able that  this  degree  of  incidence  is  the  same  as  that 
formed,  in  a  horizontal  plane,  by  the  course  of  many  small 
rivers  and  rivulets,  with  the  streams  into  which  they  dis- 
charge themselves,  as  may  be  ascertained  upon  the  maps. 
This  degree  of  incidence  seems  to  be  the  most  favorable  to 
the  efflux  of  various  fluids  which  direct  themselves  towards 
a  single  line.  The  same  wisdom  has  regulated  the  level 
of  branches  in  trees,  and  the  course  of  rivulets  in  plains. 

This  inclination  is  subject  to  some  varieties  in  several 
mountain-trees.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  for  example, 
shoots  the  lower  part  of  its  branches  towards  heaven,  and 
bends  the  extremity  downward  toward  the  earth.  They 
have  the  attitude  of  command  which  is  suitable  to  the  king 
of  vegetables,  that  of  an  uplifted  arm,  the  hand  of  which  is 
inclined.  By  means  of  the  first  disposition,  the  rain  water 
is  conveyed  towards  the  trunk ;  and  by  the  second,  the 
snows,  in  the  regions  of  which  it  delights,  glide  from  its 
foliage.  Its  cones  have  likewise  two  different  positions ; 
for  it  first  bends  them  towards  the  ground,  to  shelter 
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them  at  the  season  of  flowering ;  but  when  they  are  fe- 
cundated it  raises  them  up  towards  heaven.  The  tiuth  of 
these  observations  may  be  confirmed  by  a  young  and 
beautiful  cedar,  in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  at  Paris,  which, 
though  an  exotic,  has  preserved  in  our  climate  the  atti- 
tude of  a  king,  and  the  costume  of  Lebanon. 

The  bark  of  most  mountain-trees  is,  in  like  manner, 
adapted  to  convey  the  rain-water  from  the  branches  to  the 
roots.  That  of  the  pine  is  in  large  perpendicular  ridges ; 
that  of  the  elm  is  split  and  cleft  longitudinally;  that  of 
the  cypress  is  spungy  like  tow. 

The  plants  of  mountains  and  of  dry  situations  have 
farther  a  character  winch  is  peculiar  to  them  in  general : 
it  is  that  of  attracting  the  water  which  floats  in  the  air  in 
imperceptible  vapors.  The  parietaria,  or  pellitory,  which 
has  derived  its  name  a  panele,  because  it  grows  on  the 
sides  of  walls,  has  its  leaves  almost  always  humid.  This 
attraction  is  common  to  most  of  the  mountain  trees.  All 
travellers  agree  in  asserting  that  in  the  mountains  of  Ferro, 
one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  there  is  a  tree,  which,  every 
day,  furnishes  that  island  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
water.  The  natives  call  it  garoe,  and  the  Spaniards  santo, 
on  account  of  its  utility.  They  tell  us  that  it  is  always 
surrounded  with  a  cloud,  which  distils  abundantly  down 
its  leaves,  and  replenishes  with  water  capacious  reservoirs 
which  are  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  afford 
a  copious  supply  to  the  island.  This  effect  is  probably 
somewhat  exaggerated,  though  reported  by  persons  of 
different  nations;  but  I  give  credit  to  the  general  fact 
The  real  state  of  the  case  I  take  to  be  this,  that  the 
mountain  attracts  from  afar  the  vapors  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  tree,  being  situated  in  the  focus  of  that  attraction, 
collects  them  around  it. 

Having  frequently  spoken,  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
of  the  attraction  of  the  summits  of  different  mountains, 
the  reader  will  not  be  displeased,  if  I  here  present  him 
with  an  idea  of  this  portion  of  the  hydraulic  architecture 
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of  Nature.  Among  a  great  number  of  curious  examples 
which  I  could  adduce,  and  which  I  hare  collected  among 
my  materials  on  the  subject  of  geography*  I  shall  quote 
one,  extracted  not  from  a  systematic  philosopher,  but  from 
a  simple  and  sprightly  traveller  of  the  last  century,  who 
relates  things  as  he  saw  them,  aud  without  deducing  from 
them  any  consequences  whatever.  It  is  a  description  of 
the  peaks  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  situated  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  in  the  21st  degree  of  south  latitude.  It  was  drawn 
up  from  the  papers  of  M.  de  Villers,-  who  was  then  gover- 
nor of  the  island  under  the  East  India  Company.  It  is 
printed  in  the  narrative  of  the  voyage,  performed  for  the 
first  time  by  French  Ships  to  Arabia  Felix,  about  the  year 
1709,  and  was  published  by  M.  de  laRoque. 

*  Among  those  plains,  which  are  on  the  mountains  of 
Bourbon,"  says  M.  de  Villers,  «*  the  most  remarkable, 
though  no  account  has  yet  been  given  of  it,  is  that  which 
has  been  denominated  the  plain  of  the  Caffres,  because  a 
number  of  that  people,  slaves  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  concealed  themselves  there,  after  they  had  run  away 
from  their  masters.  From  the  sea-shore  you  continue  to 
rise  by  a  gentle  ascent  for  seven  leagues,  in  order  to  reach 
this  plain  by  the  single  road  which  leads  to  it  along  the 
river  of  St.  Stephen.  It  is  possible  to  ride  it  on  horse- 
back. The  road  is  good  and  smooth  till  within  a  league 
and  a  half  of  the  plain,  planted  with  lofty  and  beautiful 
trees,  the  leaves  of  which,  as  they  fall,  afford  sustenance  to 
the  tortoises,  which  are  found  there  in  great  numbers. 
The  elevation  of  this  plain  may  be  estimated  at  two 
leagues  above  the  horizon :  accordingly  it  appears  from 
below  to  be  totally  lost  in  the  clouds.  It  is  four  or  five 
leagues  in  circumference;  the  cold  is  insupportable,  and  a 
continual  fog,  which  wets  as  much  as  rain,  prevents  you 
from  seeing  the  distance  of  ten  paces:  at  night-fall  you 
may  see  more  distinctly  than  by  day ;  but  then  the  frost 
is  extremely  intense,  and  in  the  morning,  before  sun-rise, 
you  perceive  the  plain  frozen  all  over. 
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"  But  what  appears  to  the  spectator  as  very  extraordh 
nary,  there  are  certain  elevations  of  earth,  cut  out  aloMMt 
iike  circular  columns  of  prodigious  height;  for  they  cts- 
not  be  much  lower  than  the  turrets  of  Notre  Dame,  4 
Paris.  They  are  set  up  like  pins  in  a  skittle  ground,  and 
resemble  them  so  much,  that  you  are  easily  led  to  count 
them.  They  are  called  pitont  (pins).  If  you  wish  to  stop 
and  rest  near  any  of  these  eminences,  those  who  do  not 
chuse  to  repose,  and  are  inclined  to  walk  about,  must  tike 
care  not  to  proceed  to  the  distance  of  only  two  hundred 
paces,  otherwise  they  will  run  a  great  risk  of  not  being 
able  to  find  the  place  from  which  they  set  out ;  these  pirn 
being  so  numerous,  so  much  alike,  and  disposed  so  nearly 
in  the  same  manner,  that  the  Creoles,  people  born  in  the 
country,  are  themselves  liable  to  be  deceived.  With  t 
view,  therefore,  to  prevent  a  circumstance  so  unpleasant, 
when  a  company  of  travellers  stop  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
these  pins,  and  any  of  the  party  are  disposed  to  make  a 
farther  excursion,  they  leave  some  person  behind  to  make 
a  fire  and  smoke,  which  serves  to  direct  and  bring  back 
the  stragglers ;  and  if,  as  it  often  happens,  the  fog  is  so 
thick  as  to  hinder  the  fire  and  the  smoke  from  being 
seen,  they  provide  themselves  with  certain  large  sheik, 
leaving  one  with  him  who  remains  at  the  foot  of  the  emi- 
nence from  which  they  set  out.  Those  who  proceed 
forward  take  another,  and  when  they  wish  to  return, 
they  blow  with  violence  in  the  shell,  as  in  a  trumpet, 
which  emits  a  very  shrill  sound,  that  is  heard  to  a  great 
distance;  so  that  by  answering  each  other,  they  are 
kept  from  straying,  and  easily  return  to  the  point  of 
departure.  Without  this  precaution,  they  would  be  in- 
evitably bewildered. 

•'In  this  plain  there  are  a  great  number  of  aspen-trees, 
which  are  always  green ;  the  other  trees  have  a  moss  more 
than  a  fathom  in  length,  which  covers  their  trunks  and 
their  large  branches.  They  are  dead,  without  foliage, 
and  so  impregnated  with  water,  that  it  is  almost  iropos- 
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•ible  to  make  a  fire  with  them.  If  with  great  difficulty 
jou  at  length  kindle  some  of  the  bought,  the  fire  it  black, 
without  flame,  yielding  a  reddish  smoke,  which  spoils  meat 
iustead  of  dressing  it  You  can  scarcely  find  in  the  whole 
plain  a  single  spot  where  you  can  make  a  fire,  unless  you 
chuse  some  elevation  near  the  peaks;  for  the  soil  of  the 
plain  is  so  humid,  that  the  water  every  where  gushes  out, 
and  you  are  continually  in  mud,  and  wet  up  to  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  Great  numbers  of  blue  birds  are  to  be  seen 
there,  nestling  in  the  herbage,  and  in  the  aquatic  ferns. 
This  plain  was  unknown  before  the  flight  of  the  Caffres. 
Ill  order  to  get  dowu  from  it,  you  must  take  the  road  by 
which  you  ascended,  unless  you  would  venture  upon 
another,  which  is  too  rugged  and  too  dangerous. 

M  From  the  plain  of  the  Caffres  may  be  seen  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Three  Salases,  so  called  from  the  three  peaks 
of  that  rock,  which  is  the  highest  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 
All  its  rivers  issue  from  it,  and  it  is  so  steep  on  every  side, 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  ascending  it 

M  There  is  in  this  island  another  plain,  called  the  Plain 
of  Silaos,  which  is  still  highei  than  that  of  the  Caffres, 
and  equally  sterile ;  and  it  is  not  without  great  difficulty 
that  you  can  climb  up  to  it.** 

In  this  simple  description  of  our  traveller,  we  must 
excuse  some  errors  in  physics,  such  as  his  assigning  to  the 
plain  of  the  Caffres  an  elevation  of  two  leagues  above  the 
horizon.  The  barometer  and  thermometer  had  not  taught 
him  that  there  is  no  such  elevation  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  that  at  a  league  only  of  perpendicular  altitude 
the  ice  never  melts.  But  from  the  thick  fog  which  sur- 
rounds these  peaks,  from  their  continual  haze,  which  wets 
as  much  as  rain,  and  which  falls  during  the  night,  it  is 
evident  that  they  attract  the  vapors  which  the  sun  raises 
by  day  from  the  sea,  and  which  disappear  by  night. 
Hence  is  formed  the  sheet  of  water  which  inundates  the 
plain  of.  the  Caffres,  and  from  which  issue  most  of  the 
'ivers  and  streams  that  water  the  island.     A  wctekfa 
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attraction  is  likewise  perceptible  in  those  ever-green  aspcm 
ind  trees  constantly  humid,  with  which  it  is  impossible  to 
Kindle  a  fire.  The  island  of  Bourbon  is  nearly  circular, 
and  rises  out  of  the  sea  like  the  half  of  an  orange.  On 
the  most  elevated  part  of  this  hemisphere  are  situated  the 
'Main  of  Silaos  and  that  of  the  Caflfres,  where  Nature  has 
placed  that  labyrinth  of  peaks,  incessantly  shrouded  in 
fogs*  planted  like  nine  pins,  and  lofty  as  towers. 

If  time  and  space  permitted,  I  could  demonstrate  that 
there  are  a  multitude  of  similar  peaks  on  the  chains  of  lofty 
mountains,  of  the  Cordilleras,  of  Taurus,  and  others,  and 
in  the  centre  of  most  islands,  without  the  possibility  of  sup- 
posing, conformably  to  the  received  opinion,  that  they  are 
the  remains  of  a  primitive  earth,  which  was  raised  to  that 
height;  for,  as  we  have  before  asked,  what  could  have 
become  of  the  wreck  of  that  earth,  the  pretended  evi- 
dences of  which  rise  on  every  side  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe?  1  could  make  it  evident  that  they  are  placed 
there  in  aggregations  and  in  situations  adapted  to  the 
necessities  of  the  earth,  of  which  they  are  in  some  mea- 
sure the  reservoirs,  some  in  the  form  of  a  labyrinth,  likt 
those  of  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  when  they  are  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hemisphere,  whence  they  are  destined  to  dis- 
tribute the  waters  of  heaven  in  every  direction ;  others  in 
the  form  of  a  comb,  when  they  are  placed  on  the  length- 
ened crest  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  like  the  peaks  of  Tau- 
rus and  of  the  Cordilleras ;  others  grouped  two  or  three 
together,  according  to  the  configuration  of  the  districts 
they  water.  They  are  of  various  forms,  and  of  different 
constructions;  some  are  covered  with  earth,  as  those  of  the 
plain  of  the  Caflfres;  and  some  of  the  Antilles  islands,  and 
which  are  at  the  same  time  so  steep  as  to  be  inaccessible. 
These  incrustations  of  earth  prove  that  they  have  both 
fossil  and  hydraulic  attractions. 

There  are  others  which  are  long  needles  of  solid  and 
naked  rock :  others  are  conical,  or  in  the  form  of  a  table, 
like  the  Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
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which  you  may  frequently  see  the  clouds  accumulate,  and 
spread  out  in  the  form  of  a  table-cloth.  Others  are  not 
apparent,  but  are  entirely  enveloped  in  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains* or  in  the  bosoms  of  plains.  All  are  distinguishable 
by  the  fogs  which  they  attract  about  them,  and  by  the 
streams  which  flow  in  their  vicinity.  We  may  even  rest 
assured  that  there  exists  not  a  single  stream  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  there  is  not  some  quarry  of  hydro- 
attractive,  and  most  commonly  metallic  stone.  I  ascribe 
the  attraction  of  these  peaks  to  the  vitreous  and  metallic 
substances  of  which  they  are  composed.  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  imitate  this  architecture  of 
Nature,  and,  by  means  of  the  attraction  of  these  stones, 
to  form  fountains  in  the  most  parched  situations.  In 
general  vitreous  bodies  and  stones  susceptible  of  polish  are 
highly  proper  for  this  purpose ;  for,  when  water  is  diffused 
in  great  quantity  through  the  air,  as  at  the  time  of  a  thaw 
it  is  first  attracted  and  adheres  to  the  glasses  and  polished 
stones  in  our  houses. 

I  have  frequently  observed  on  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Isle  of  France,  effects  similar  to  those  of  the 
peaks  of  the  plain  of  the  Caffres  in  the  Island  of  Bourbon. 
The  clouds  are  incessantly  collected  around  their  peaks, 
which  are  steep,  and  pointed  like  pyramids.  Some  of 
these  peaks  are  surmounted  with  a  rock  of  a  cubical  form, 
which  crowns  them  like  a  capital.  Such  is  that  which  is 
there  called  Piterbooth,  after  a  Dutch  admiral  of  that 
name :   it  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  island. 

These  peaks  are  formed  of  a  solid  rock,  vitrifiable  and 
mixed  with  copper ;  they  are  real  electrical  needles,  both 
from  their  form  and  their  substance.  The  clouds  deviate 
perceptibly  from  their  course  to  collect  round  them,  and 
sometimes  accumulate  in  such  great  quantity,  as  to  shroud 
them  from  the  view.  Thence  they  descend  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vallies,  along  the  skirts  of  the  forests,  which  like 
wise  attract  them,  and  there  they  dissolve  into  rain,  fre- 
quently  forming  rainbows  on   the  verdure  of  the  trees* 

vol.  n.  R 
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This  vegetable  attraction  of  the  forests  of  this  island  so 
perfectly  accords  with  the  metallic  attraction  of  the  peaks 
of  the  mountains,  that  a  field  situated  in  an  open  place,  io 
their  vicinity,  often  suffers  from  the  drought,  while  it  is 
raining  the  whole  year  round  in  the  woods  at  the  distance 
of  less  than  a  musket-shot.  By  destroying  part  of  the  trees 
that  crowned  the  eminences  of  that  island,  most  of  the 
streams  which  watered  it  were  dried  up:  of  these  nothing 
now  remains  but  the  empty  channels.  To  the  same  in- 
judicious management,  I  ascribe  the  perceptible  diminution 
of  the  rivers  and  streams  in  a  great  portion  of  Europe, 
as  may  be  seen  by  their  ancient  beds,  which  are  much  too 
wide  and  deep  for  the  volume  of  water  they  now  contain. 
Nay,  I  am  persuaded  that  to  this  cause  must  be  ascribed 
the  drought  in  the  elevated  provinces  of  Asia,  among 
others,  in  those  of  Persia,  the  mountains  of  which  were, 
without  doubt,  imprudently  stripped  of  trees  by  the  first 
inhabitants.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  mountain  trees  were 
planted  in  France  on  the  eminences  and  at  the  sources  of 
our  rivers,  their  ancient  volume  of  water  might  be  restored, 
and  many  streams  which  have  ceased  to  flow,  would  again 
appear  in  our  fields.  It  is  not  among  the  reeds,  nor  in  the 
depths  of  vallies  that  the  Naiads  conceal  their  everlasting 
urns,  according  to  the  representations  of  painters;  but  on 
the  summits  of  rocks,  crowned  with  groves,  and  near  to  the 
heavens. 

There  is  not  a  single  vegetable,  the  leaf  of  which  is  dis- 
posed to  receive  the  rain-water  in  the  mountains,  whose 
seed  is  not  formed  in  the  manner  most  proper  to  raise  itself 
thither.  The  seeds  of  all  the  mountain  plants  are  volatile. 
On  inspecting  their  leaves,  you  may  deduce  with  accuracy 
the  character  of  their  seed,  and  by  inspecting  their  seed, 
you  may  ascertain  that  of  their  leaves,  and  infer  the  ele- 
mentary character  of  the  plant.  By  mountain  plants  I  here 
mean  all  those  that  grow  in  dry  and  sandy  situations,  on 
the  ground,  on  rocks,  on  the  steep  banks  of  roads,  on 
walk,  in  a  word,  at  a  distance  from  any  water. 
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The  seeds  of  the  thistle,  the  corn-flower,  the  dandelion, 
the  succory,  and  others,  have  pinions,  plumes,  tufts,  and 
various  means  of  rising,  which  convey  them  to  prodigious 
distances.  Those  of  grasses,  which  likewise  travel  very  far, 
have  a  chaffy  coat,  and  light  appendages.  Others,  like 
that  of  the  yellow  stock-gilly  flower,  are  formed  like  thiu 
scales,  and,  wafted  by  the  slightest  breath  of  wind ;  they 
plant  themselves  in  the  smallest  crevice  of  a  wall.  The 
seeds  of  the  largest  mountain-trees  are  not  less  volatile. 
That  of  the  maple  has  two  membraneous  wings,  resembling 
those  of  a  fly.  That  of  the  elm  is  enchased  in  the  midst 
of  a  thin  oval  leaf,  Those  of  the  cedar  are  terminated 
by  fine,  broad  plates,  which  form  a  cone  by  their  aggre- 
gation. The  seeds  are  in  the  centre  of  the  cone,  anc 
when  ripe,  the  membranes  to  which  they  are  attached 
separate  from  each  other  like  cards,  and  each  flies  away 
with  its  kernel.  The  seeds  of  mountain  plants,  which 
appear  too  heavy  lo  fly,  possess  other  resources.  The 
peas  of  the  balsamine  have  pods,  whose  elastic  springs 
throw  them  to  a  great  distance.  There  is  in  India  a  tree, 
the  name  of  which  I  do  not  recollect,  that,  in  like  manner, 
projects  its  seed  with  a  noise  resembling  the  report  of  a 
musket  Such  as  have  neither  tufts,  pinions,  nor  springs, 
and  seem  to  be  condemned  by  their  weight  to  remain  at 
the  foot  of  the  vegetable  which  produced  them,  are,  in 
many  cases,  those  that  travel  farthest.  They  fly  with  the 
wings  of  birds.  It  is  thus  that  a  multitude  of  berries  and 
stone  fruits  propagate  themselves.  Their  seeds  are  in- 
closed in  stony  incrustations,  which  are  incapable  of  being 
digested.  These  are  swallowed  by  the  birds,  who  plant 
them  on  the  cornices  of  towers,  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks, 
on  the  trunks  of  trees,  beyond  rivers,  nay,  even  beyond 
seas.  It  is  by  these  means  that  a  bird  of  the  Moluccas 
replants  the  desert  islands  of  that  archipelago  with  nut- 
meg-trees, in  spite  of  all  the  pains  taken  by  the  Dutch  to 
destroy  those  trees  in  places  where  they  cannot  be  sub- 
servient to  their  commerce.     This  is  not  the  propet  tvrcvt 
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for  treating  of  the  iditioos  of  vegetables  Id  j 
is  snmcient  to  observe,  by  tbe  way,  that  sort 
the  vegetable  which  feeds  them.  We  even  find  sssoac 
caneives  that  there  aie  quadrupeds  which  convey  the 
teeth  of  graves  to  a  great  distance;  mch  are;  assoag 
others,  those  that  do  not  chew  the  cud,  as  the  hone, 
whose  duri£  is  injurious  to  the  meadows,  for  this  reason, 
that  it  introduces  into  them  a  great  number  of  foreign 
plants,  as  the  heath  and  the  furze,  the  seeds  of  which  they 
are  ouable  to  digest.  They  resow  others  which  adhere  to 
their  coats,  by  tbe  mere  motion  of  their  tails.  There  are 
little  quadrupeds,  as  tbe  dormouse,  the  hedgehog,  and  the 
marmot,  which  convey  to  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the 
mountains  acorns,  beech-mast,  and  chesnnts. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  tbe  volatile  seeds  are 
much  more  numerous  than  the  other  species,  and  in  this 
we  ought  to  admire  the  sagacity  of  a  Providence,  which 
foresaw  every  thing.  Tbe  elevated  situations  for  which 
they  are  destined,  were  liable  to  be  soon  stripped  of  their 
vegetables  by  the  declivity  of  their  soil,  and  by  the  rains, 
which  have  a  constant  tendency  to  lower  them.  By 
means  of  the  volatility  of  seed,  they  have  become  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  earth  the  most  prolific  in  plants.  It  b 
upon  the  mountains  that  the  treasure  of  the  botanist  b 
placed. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  remedies  of 
Nature  are  always  superior  to  the  obstacles  she  has  op- 
posed, and  that  her  compensations  exceed  her  gifts.  In- 
deed, if  you  except  the  inconveniences  of  the  declivity,  a 
mountain  affords  to  plants  the  greatest  variety  of  expo- 
sures. In  a  plain  they  have  the  same  sun,  the  same  hu- 
midity, the  same  soil,  the  same  wind;  but  if  you  ascend 
a  mountain  situated  in  our  latitudes  only  twenty-five 
fathoms  of  perpendicular  height,  you  experience  a  change 
of  climate  as  great  as  if  you  had  proceeded  twenty-five 
leagues  towards  the  north;  so  that  a  mountain  twelve 
hundred  perpendicular  fathoms  in  height,  presents  a  seal* 
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of  vegetation  as  extensive  as  that  of  twelve  hundred 
horizontal  leagues,  which  is  nearly  our  distance  from  the 
pole ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  must  terminate  in  ever- 
lasting ice.  Every  step  we  take  upon  a  mountain,  whe- 
ther ascending  or  descending,  changes  our  latitude,  and 
in  making  a  circuit  round  it,  every  step  changes  our  lon- 
gitude. We  shall  find  points  where  the  sun  rises  at  eight 
in  the  morning;  others  at  ten,  others  at  noon.  We  shall 
there  meet  with  an  infinite  variety  of  exposures,  of  cold 
to  the  north,  of  hot  to  the  south,  of  rainy  to  the  west,  of 
dry  to  the  east ;  exclusive  of  the  different  reflections  of 
heat  in  sands,  in  rocks,  in  the  surfaces  of  vallies  and  lakes, 
which  modify  them  in  a  thousand  different  ways. 

We  shall  farther  observe,  with  astonishment,  that  the 
season  of  maturity  of  most  volatile  seeds,  is  about  the 
beginning  of  autumn:  and  that,  by  an  effect  of  that  uni- 
versal wisdom  which  causes  all  the  parts  of  Nature  to  act 
in  concert,  it  is  then  that  we  have  violent  winds,  about 
the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  called 
equinoctial  gales.  These  winds  blow  in  all  parts  of  the 
continents,  from  the  bosom  of  the  seas  to  the  mountains 
disposed  in  conformity  to  them.  They  not  only  convey 
thither  the  volatile  seeds  which  have  attained  maturity, 
but  blend  with  them  thick  clouds  of  dust, .  which  they 
carry  off  from  lands  dried  by  the  heats  of  summer,  and 
particularly  from  the  sea-shores,  where  the  perpetual 
motion  of  the  waves  that  break  upon  them,  rolling  the 
pebbles  incessantly  to  and  fro,  reduces  the  hardest  sub- 
stances to  an  impalpable  powder. 

These  emanations  of  dust  are  so  abundant  in  different 
places,  that  I  could  produce  many  instances  of  vessels  being 
covered  with  it,  while  crossing  gulphs,  though  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  six  leagues  from  land.  In  the  most 
elevated  parts  of  Asia  they  are  so  troublesome,  that  all 
travellers  who  have  been  at  Pekin,  assure  us  it  is  impos- 
sible to  walk  in  the  streets  of  that  city,  at  one  season  of 
the  year,  without  veiling  the  face.     There  are  showers  of 
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dust  which  repair  the  summits  of  mountains,  as  there  are 
showers  of  rain  which  replenish  their  sources-  Both  the 
MM  iif id  the  other  proceed  from  the  sea,  and  return  to  it 
by  the  currents  of  the  rivers,  which  are  perpetually  con* 
veying  thither  their  trihute  of  water  and  sand.  The 
maritime  winds  unite  their  efforts  towards  the  autumnal 
equinox,  transport  from  the  circumference  of  the  conti- 
nents to  the  mountains,  which  are  the  most  distant  from 
it,  the  seeds  and  the  manures  that  have  been  washed  from 
them,  and  sow  meadows,  groves,  and  forests  on  the  sides 
of  precipices,  and  on  the  most  elevatetl  peaks.  Thus  the 
leaves,  the  stems,  the  seeds,  the  birds,  the  seasons,  the  seas, 
iind  the  winds  concur  in  a  wonderfm  manner  to  keep  up 
the  vegetation  of  the  mountains. 

I  have  been  mentioning  the  relations  of  plants  to  moun- 
tains; I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  introduce  here  the 
relations  which  mountains  themselves  have  to  plants,  m 
ingf  to  my  intention.  All  I  can  say  on  the  subject  is  this: 
so  far  are  mountains  from  being  the  productions  either  of 
the  centrifugal  power,  or  of  fire,  or  of  earthquakes,  or  of  the 
current  of  the  waters,  that  1  know  of  at  least  ten  different 
species,  e^ch  of  which  has  a  configuration  the  most  proper 
for  maintaining  in  every  latitude  the  harmony  of  the 
elements  relative  to  vegetation.  Each  of  them  has  more- 
over vegetables  and  quadrupeds  peculiar  to  itself,  and  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  which  is  an  evident  demonstration 
that  they  are  not  the  work  of  chance*  Finally,  among 
this  immense  number  of  mountains  which  cover  the  greatest 
part  of  the  five  zones,  and  especially  the  torrid  and  the 
frigid  zone,  there  is  but  one  single  species,  and  that  the 
least  considerable  of  all,  which  presents  to  the  currents  of 
waif ts  projecting  and  retreating  angles  in  correspondence. 
Thj*  however,  is  no  more  their  work  than  the  basin  of 
the  seas  is  itaelf  the  work  of  the  ocean  But  tins  interest- 
ing subject,  of  too  great  extent  for  this  volume,  belongs 
besides,  to  the  province  of  geography. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  harmonies  of  aquatic  plant 
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A  qua  l  it  plants  have  dispositions  totally  different  in  their 
eaves,  in  the  attitude  of  their  branches,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  configuration  of  their  seeds.  Nature*  as  I  have  already 
observed,  in  order  to  vary  her  harmonies,  frequently  em- 
ploys none  but  positive  or  negative  harmonies.  She  has 
given  an  aqueduct  to  the  stalk  of  the  leaves  of  mountain 
plants;  she  withholds  it  from  such  as  grow  by  the  side  of 
waters,  and  converts  them  into  aquatic  plants.  These 
instead  of  having  their  leaves  hollowed  out  into  gutters, 
produce  leaves  smooth  and  sJerk,  as  the  corn- flag,  which 
produces  them  in  the  form  of  the  blade  of  a  dagger ;  or 
swelling  in  the  middle  like  a  sword -blade,  as  those  of  the 
reed  called  tvpha,  the  common  species,  the  stem  of  which 
the  Jews  put  into  the  hands  of  Jesus  Christ  Those  of 
the  iiyuipha?a  are  flat,  and  turned  into  the  form  of  a  heart 
Some  of  these  species  affect  other  forms ;  but  their  long 
utalks  are  uniformly  destitute  of  a  channel.  Those  of 
rushes  are  round  like  a  pipe.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
rushes  oti  the  banks  of  morasses,  rivulets,  and  streams. 
They  are  found  of  all  sizes,  from  such  as  are  as  Sue  as  a 
hair,  to  those  which  grow  in  the  river  of  Genoa,  and  are 
as  large  as  sugar  canes.  Whatever  difference  there  may 
be  in  the  articulation  of  their  stalks  and  of  their  blades, 
they  have  afl  in  their  plan  a  rounded  or  elliptical  form. 
Yon  will  find  that  only  those  species  which  grow  in  dry 
situations  are  fluted  and  hollowed  out  on  their  surface. 
When  Nature  designs  to  render  aquatic  plants  susceptible 
of  vegetation  on  mountains,  she  bestows  aqueducts  on  their 
leaves  r  but  when,  on  the  contrary,  she  intends  to  place 
mountain  plants  on  the  brink  of  waters,  she  withholds  it. 
The  aloe  of  the  rock  has  its  leaves  hollowed  out  into  a 
scoop;  those  of  the  water  aloe  are  full  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  dozen  species  or  mountain  fern,  all  of  which  have 
a  small  channel  along  their  branches,  and  the  only  marsh 
species  which  1  know  is  destitute  of  it*  The  attitude  of 
its  branches  is  likewise  very  different  from  that  of  the 

Irs:   the  former  erect  them  towards  heaven,   the  Inttcr 
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If  the  leave*  of  mountain  plants  are  tons  rue  led  in  the 
maniier  best  Adapted  for  colfeeiing  at  their  roots  the  waters 
of  heaven,  which  they  have  not  at  their  disposal,  those  of 
aquatic  plants  eye  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tlirov* 
it  off,  because  they  are  destined  to  grow  in  the  bosom  of 
waters,  or  in  their  vicinity.  The  leaves  of  trees  that  love  to 
grow  oti  the  brink  of  rivers,  as  those  of  the  birch,  the  aspen, 
and  the  poplar,  are  Attached  to  ton£  and  pendent  stalks. 
There  are  others  which  have  their  leaves  arranged  like 
tiles,  xs  the  Indian  c'nesnnt  and  walnut- tree.  Those  of  the 
plants  which  grow  in  the  shade  round  the  trunks  of  trees* 
and  which  attract  by  their  roots  the  humidity  that  the 
tree  collects  by  its  foliage,  as  the  French-bean  and  con- 
volvulus, have  a  similar  port.  But  such  as  grow  entirely 
in  Hit:  shade  of  trees,  and  have  scarcely  any  root*,  as  the 
mushroom,  are  furnished  with  leaves,  winch,  instead  of 
point  in  g  upward  to  heaven,  turn  downward  to  the  ground. 
Most  of  them  are  formed  on  the  upper  side  into  a  Thick 
parasol,  to  prevent  the  sun  from  drying  the  spot  on  which 
they  grow;  and  they  are  divided  underneath  into  thin 
plates,  to  receive  the  vapors  exhaled  from  it,  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  horizontal  wheel  of  a  steam- 
engine  receive  the  emanations  of  the  boiling  water  that 
make  it  turn  round.  They  have  various  other  means  of 
refreshing  themselves  by  these  exhalations.  There  are 
numerous  species  which  nre  lined  with  tubes,  and  others 
are  stuffed  with  tpoogea.  Some  have  a  stalk  hollow 
within,  and  which,  being  surmounted  with  a  capital, 
collect  in  that  part  the  emanations  of  the  soil,  as  in  an 
alembic.  Tlwis  not  the  smallest  portion  of  vapor  is  lost 
throughout  the  whole  universe. 

What  I  have  just  said  concerning  the  inverted  forms 
of  mushrooms,  their  leafy  plates,  the  tubes  and  sponges 
with  which  they  are  lined  for  receiving  the  vapors  that 
are  exhaled  from  the  earth,  confirms  what  I  have  ad- 
*  vanced  relative  to  the  use  of  the  leaves  of  mountain  plants 
scooped  out  into   gotten,  or  constructed  in  the  form  of  a 
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il,  or  of  a  fen,  to  catch  the  waters  of  heaven.  Bat 
tic  plants,  having  no  need  of  these  recipients,  because 
grow  in  the  midst  of  water,  are  furnished,  if  I  may 
llowed  the  expression,  with  repulsive  foliage.  1  shall 
introduce  an  object  of  comparison  well  calculated  to 
ince  the  reader  of  the  truth  of  these  principles :  for 
nple,  the  box  of  the  mountains  and  the  caper  of  the 
s  hare  leaves  hollowed  into  the  form  of  a  spoon;  but 
vaccinia  palustris,  which  has  likewise  concave  leaves, 
a  them  inverted,  with  the  cavity  turned  towards  the 
l.  By  this  negative  character  I  knew  that  a  rare 
t  in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  which  I  had  never  seen 
re,  was  a  native  of  the  marshes.  It  is  the  latum 
itre,  which  grows  in  the  marshes  of  Labrador.  Its 
s,  in  the  form  of  small  tea-spoons,  are  all  inverted, 
*  convex  side  being  turned  upward.  The  water-lentil 
ar  marshes,  as  well  as  the  typha  of  our  rivers,  has  the 
He  of  its  leaf  swelled  out. 

otanists,  on  observing  leaves  nearly  similar  in  the 
is,  on  the  brink  of  waters,  and  on  the  fops  of  moun- 
t,  never  suspected  that  they  might  be  applied  to  such 
rent  purposes.  Many  of  them  undoubtedly  possess  ex* 
ive  knowledge;  but  it  is  rendered  entirely  useless  to 
i,  because  their  method  obliges  them  to  proceed  in  one 
le  track,  and  their  system  indicates  only  one  kind  of 
rvation.  This  is  the  reason  why  their  most  numerous 
actions  frequently  present  nothing  but  a  mere  list  of 
es.  The  study  of  Nature  is  replete  with  spirit  and 
lligence.  Her  vegetable  order  is  an  immense  volume, 
hich  the  plants  form  the  ideas,  and  the  leaves  of  those 
b  plants  the  letters.  There  is  not  even  any  great 
iber  of  primitive  forms  in  the  characters  of  this  alpha- 
but  with  their  various  assemblages  she  composes,  as 
do  with  ours,  an  infinite  multitude  of  different  ideas, 
frequently  has  occasion,  like  us,  to  change  only  an 
ut,  in  order  to  produce  a  total  alteration  in  the  sense 
d  expression.     She  places  rushes,  reeds,  arums,  with 
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smooth  foliage  and  a  full  stalk  on  the  banks  of  riv 
adding  an  aqueduct  to  the  leaf,  she  converts  th< 
rushes,  reeiiv,  and  arums  of  the  mountains. 

We  must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  genera  trz 
means*  otherwise  they  would  not  rati  to  lead  us  ml 
t nineptioii  of  Iter  procedure*  Some  botanists,  fo 
I >le,  having  suspected  that  the  leaves  of  some  plant 
be  adapted  to  collect  the  rain-water,  imagined  th: 
of  the  dipsacus,  or  fuller's  thistle,  were  formed 
same  purpose,  It  was  very  easy  to  full  into  this  t 
for  they  are  opposite  to  each  other,  and  joined  i 
bases,  so  that,  after  a  shower,  they  present  res 
each  containing  full  half  a  gkiss  of  writer,  and  wh 
disposed  in  stages  up  its  stem.  But  they  ought  to  o 
in  thb  first  place*  tint  the  dipsacus  grows  sponta 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  that  Nature  never  I 
reservoirs  of  water  on  aquatic  plants.  This  would 
the  proverb  says,    carrying   water  to  the  sea, 

»d    place,    they  might  have  observed  that  the 
formed  by  the  opposite  leaves  of  the  dipsacus,  so  fi 
being  reservoirs,  are,  on  the  contrary,  discharger* 
convey  the  nun-water  from  its  roots  to  the  distance 
or   leu   inches  on  every   side,    by   the   extremities 
leaves.      They   resemble,    id   some   respects,   the 
which  project  from  the  roofs  of  our  houses,  or  those 
by  the  corners  of  our  hats,  which  serve  to  carry  aw 
rain-water,   and   not    to   convey    it  to  us.       Beside 
writer   which   remains  in  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
thpsacus,    can  never  descend    to  the  root  of   the 
since  it  is  detained  there  as  in   the   hot  loin  of  a 
It  would  not  even  be  proper  for  watering  it,  for 
asserts  that  it  is  salt     The   heart  wort,   which   grt 
the  trembling  and  mossy  marches  of  Canada,   bears 
base  two  leaves,  formed  like  the  halves  of  a  trumpet 
lengthwise.     They  are  both   concave;   but  it  the  t" 
extremity  from  the  plant,  they  have  a  kind  of  beak 
jpout.     The   water  which  remains  in  the  vasi 


ses  of 
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,ittLiahc  plants,  is  perhaps  intruded  to  refresh  the  small 
birds,  which  are  sometimes  not  a  lilt U-  embarrassed  for 
drink  during  the  inundations  of  waters,  ft  is  necessary 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  elementary  diameters 
of  plants  and  their  relative  characters.  Nature  obhges 
the  man  who  studies  her  works  not  to  eon  Que  himself  to 
external  appearances,  and  in  order  to  form  his  understand- 
ing to  rise  from  the  means  she  employs  lo  l|»e  ends  she 
proposes.  If  some  aquatic  plants  appear  to  present  in 
their  foliage  certain  characters  of  mountain  plants,  there 
are  others  in  the  mountains  which  seem  to  exhibit  cha- 
racters resembling  those  of  the  waters;  such  rs,  for  exam- 
ple* the  broom.  It  bears  leaves  so  small,  and  so  few  in 
number,  that  they  appear  insufficient  to  collect  I  he  water 
necessary  for  its  growth,  especially  as  it  thrives  in  the 
most  droughty  soils.  Nature  has  indemnified  it  in  another 
manner.  If  its  leaves  are  small,  its  roots  are  of  extraor- 
dinary length.  They  shoot  out  to  a  great  distance  m 
search  of  refreshment.  I  have  seen  some  of  them  ea 
traded  from  the  ground  which  were  more  than  twenty 
feet  long;  and  it  was  found  necessary  after  all  to  break 
them  without  tooling  to  the  end*  Notwithstanding  (Lis, 
its  scanty  leaves  have  the  mountain  character ;  for  they 
are  concave,  point  towards  heaven,  and  are  lengthened 
out  like  the  lower  mandible  of  birds. 

The  greatest  part  of  aquatic  vegetables  throw  the  wah  r 
from  them,  some  by  their  port,  as  the  birch,  nrhoM 
branches,  instead  of  being  erected  towards  heaven,  fall  in 
the  form  of  an  arch.  The  same  observation  applies*  to  the 
chesnut  and  walnut,  unless  those  trees  have  changed  their 
natural  attitude,  by  growing  in  dry  situations.  In  genera) 
their  bark  is  smooth,  as  In  the  birch,  or  sealy,  as  in  the 
chesnut;  but  it  is  not  furrowed  into  gutters,  like  that  of 
the  elm,  or  of  the  mountain  pine.  Others  possess  a  repul- 
live  quality;  inch  are  the  leaves  of  the  nymph  sea,  and 
various  species  of  the  cabbage,  in  which  drop  of  water 
collect  like  globules  of  quicksilver.     There  are  ev»n  *oi:ie 
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which  cannot  be  fretted  without  great  difficulty:  suchi 
the  stems  of  several  varieties  of  maiden-hair.      The 
we  are  told,  possesses  a  repulsive  quality  so  powerful  w  t 
repel  lightning.     If  this  property,  so  highly   extolled 
the   ancients,    he   actually   possessed   by   the    laurel,  it  i 
doubtless  owing  to  its  nature  as  a  flu  viatic  tree.      It  grow 
in  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  Thessaly 
traveller,  whose  name  is  the  Sieur  de  la  Guilletiere,  saji 
in  a  narrative  of  his  voyage  to  Lacedcemoiv   written   in 
very  pleasing  style,   that  he  never  beheld  such  beaut i ft 
laurels  as  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Peneus.      *Twas  this 
probably  that  gave  rise  to  the  Action  of  the  metamorphofii 
of  Daphne,  i he  daughter  of  that  river-god,   whom   Apollo 
trans  Formed   into  a  laurcL      This  repulsive   property  of 
various  trees,  mid  of  certain  aquatic  plants,  induces  n 
think  that  lliey  might  be  employed  around  our  tubtttft] 
as  a  security  against  thunder-storms,  in  a  manner  much 
more  certain   and  agreeable  than  electrical    conductor*, 
which  cannot  dissipate  without  attracting  them  into  tin ir 
neighbourhood.      They   might   likewise   be  employed 
advantage  in  draining  marslns,  in  the  same  manner  as  < 
might  avail  ourselves  of  the  attractive  qualities  of  variou 
mountain  vegetables  to  form  springs  on  eminences,  and  I 
collect  the  vapors  that  float  in  the  air*     There  is  probabh 
not  a  single  infectious  morass  on  the  surface  of  the  glob 
except   in   those   places  where   men   have   destroyed   th 
plants  whose  roots  absorb  the  waters  of  the  earth, 
whose  leaves  repel  those  of  the  heavens. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  assert  that  the  leaves,  of  aquati 
plants  have  no  farther  uses,  for  who  can  be  acquaint? 
with  the  innumerable  views  of  Nature?  *'  To  whom  ha 
the;  source  of  wisdom  been  revealed,  and  who  hath  knowj 
her  counsels  ?'*  In  general  the  leaves  of  aquatic  pla 
appear  tdapted,  from  their  extreme  moveable ti-rss,  to  renew 
tile  air  of  humid  situations,  and  to  produce*  by  their 
motion,  that  drying  of  the  ground  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.     Such  are  the  leave*  at  tins  xetA,  <tf  v\»  ^aa-la 
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•pen,  of  the  birch,  and  even  of  the  willow,  which 
imes  stir  when  you  cannot  perceive  the  slightest 
1  of  wind.  It  is  farther  remarkable  that  most  of 
vegetables,  among  others,  the  poplar  and  the  birch, 
%  very  agreeable  smell,  especially  in  spring,  and  that 
aromatic  plants  grow  on  the  brink  of  waters,  as  the 
the  marjoram,  the  species  of  rush  called  cyperus,  the 
•  de  luce,  the  calamus  aromaticut;  and,  in  India,  the 
trees,  such  as  the  cinnamon,  the  nutmeg,  and  the  clove, 
perfumes  must  powerfully  contribute  to  diminish  the 
itic  exhalations  natural  to  marshy  and  humid  places, 
have  likewise  various  uses  relative  to  animals,  as  to 
shade  to  the  fishes  which  repair  to  them  for  shelter 
he  heat  of  the  sun. 

>m  these  different  observations  we  may  deduce  the  fol- 
g  useful  conclusion  for  agriculture.  When  we  culti- 
ilants,  the  stalk  of  whose  leaves  is  not  provided  with  a 
el,  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  great  quantity  of 
;  for  then  they  are  aquatic  in  their  nature.  The  nas- 
m,  the  mint,  and  the  marjoram,  consume  a  prodigious 
ity.  But  when  plants  have  this  channel,  they  must  be 
ed  more  sparingly,  because  they  are  mountain  plants, 
eeper  the  channel  is,  the  less  watering  they  require. 
r  gardener  knows  that  if  you  frequently  water  the  aloe 
taper  of  Peru,  you  infallibly  kill  them, 
e  seeds  of  acquatic  plants  have  forms  not  less  adapted 
those  of  their  leaves  to  the  situations  in  which  they  are 
ed  to  grow :  they  are  all  constructed  in  the  most  suit- 
launer  for  swimming.  Some  are  formed  into  shells, 
i  into  boats,  rafts,  wherries,  single  and  double  canoes, 
bling  those  of  the  South  Sea.  I  have  not  the  least 
that  if  we  were  to  study  this  part  alone,  we  should 
a  multitude  of  very  curious  discoveries  on  the  art  of 
ag  every  kind  of  currents :  and  1  am  persuaded  that 
rst  of  mankind,  who  were  much  more  accurate  eta- 
's than  we,  borrowed  their  different  methods  of  rav vgt- 
rom  thene  modeh  of  Nature,  of  which  oar  \xk*Vb& 
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inventions  are  nothing  more  than  imperfect  lcntsM 
The  aquatic  or  maritime  pine  has  its  kernels  inclose!  ■ 
a  kind  of  small  bony  sandals,  indented  on  the  under 
and  covered  on  the  upper  with  a  piece  resembling  a  shaft 
scuttle.  The  walnut,  which  delights  so  much  in  the  bob 
of  rivers,  has  its  fruit  shut  up  between  two  skirls,  laid  OS* 
upon  the  other.  The  hazle  which  becomes  so  bushy  m 
the  brink  of  rivulets,  the  olive,  which  loves  the  sea-shoit 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  degenerates  the  farther  it  is  nv 
moved  from  it,  bear  their  seed  inclosed  in  a  species  of  cask* 
capable  of  making  very  long  voyages.  The  red  berry  of 
the  yew,  which  delights  in  cold  and  humid  mountains  oa 
the  borders  of  lakes,  is  scooped  into  the  form  of  a  little 
bell.  When  it  drops  from  the  tree,  it  is  at  first  carried  by 
its  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  but  it  soon  rises  to  the 
surface,  by  means  of  a  cavity  which  Nature  has  placed, 
in  the  form  of  a  navel,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  seed.  In 
this  aperture  is  lodged  a  bubble  of  air,  which  brings  it 
back  to  the  surface  of  the  water  by  a  mechanical  contri- 
vance more  ingenious  than  that  of  the  diving-bell,  became 
in  the  latter  the  vacuum  is  below,  and  in  the  yew-berry 
it  is  uppermost.  The  forms  of  the  seed  of  aquatic  plants 
are  still  more  curious,  for  Nature  universally  bestows  a 
double  portion  of  attention  on  the  little  and  the  weak. 
That  of  the  rush  resembles  the  eggs  of  the  crab;  that  of 
fennel  is  a  real  canoe  in  miniature,  hollowed  in  the  middle, 
and  having  two  elevated  prows.  The;e  are  others  set  in 
blades,  resembling  worm-eaten  float- wood:  such  are  those 
of  the  horned  poppy.  Those  that  are  intended  to  grow 
on  the  brink  of  waters  which  have  no  currents,  are  fur- 
nished with  sails;  such  is  the  seed  of  a  scabiosa  of  this 
country,  which  delights  in  the  borders  of  marshes.  Dif- 
fering from  the  seed  of  other  scabiosae,  which  are  crowned 
with  crooked  hairs  to  fasten  themselves  on  those  of  the 
animals  which  transplant  them,  this  is  surmounted  by  a 
half  bladder,  open  and  laid  upon  its  summit  like  a  gon- 
dola.   This  half-bladder  sei  v#s  the  twofold  purpose  of  a  sail 
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I  a  vehicle.     These  means  of  natation,  though  infinitely 
are  common  in  every  climate  to  the  seed  of  aquatic 
sta.     The  almond  of  the  Amazons,  called  totoca,  is  in- 
1  in  two  shells  exactly  similar  to  those  of  an  oyster, 
fruit,  on  the  shores  of  the  same  river,  which  is 
of  kernels,  bears  an  accurate  resemblance,  both  in 
■  and  in  form,  to  an  earthern  pot  with  its  lid.     It  is 
^ianominated  the  monkey's  porridge  pot    There  are  others 
^j  Armed  into  large  bottles,  as  the  fruit  of  the  calebash. 
-v  Other  seeds  are  coated  with  a  kind  of  wax,  which  causes 
^  4mui  to  float ;  such  are  the  berries  of  the  wax-tree,  or 
royal  pimento  of  the  shores  of  Louisiana.     The  so  much 
dreaded  apple  of  the  manchineal,  which  thrives  on  the 
strands  of  the  islands  situated  between  the  tropics,  and  the 
frtiibi  of  the  mangrove,  which  actually  grows  in  the  salt- 
water, are  almost  ligneous.    There  are  others  whose  shells 
resemble  the  sea-urchin,  stripped  of  its  prickles.     Many 
are  coupled,  and  perform  their  voyage  like  the  double 
canoes  of  the  South  Sea.     Such  is  the  double  cocoa  of  the 
Seychelles  Islands. 

If  you  examine  the  leaves,  the  stems,  the  attitudes,  and 
the  seeds  of  aquatic  plants,  you  will  invariably  perceive 
i  in  them  characters  relative  to  the  places  in  which  they  are 
destined  to  grow,  and  coinciding  with  each  other:  so  that 
if  the  seed  has  a  nautical  form,  its  leaves  are  without  an 
aqueduct:  just  as  in  mountain  plants,  if  the  seed  is  volatile, 
the  stalk  of  the  leaf,  or  the  whole  leaf,  exhibits  a  channel. 
As  an  instance  of  the  nautical  harmonies  of  plants,  I  shall 
take  the  nasturtium,  with  which  every  person  is  acquaint- 
ed. This  plant,  which  produces  flowers  so  agreeable,  is  a 
-  species  of  cress  of  the  streams  of  Peru.  In  the  first  place 
it  must  be  remarked  that  the  stalks  of  its  leaves  are  with- 
out aqueduct,  like  those  of  all  aquatic  plants;  they  are 
attached  to  the  middle  of  the  leaves  which  they  bear  in 
the  form  of  umbrellas,  to  ward  from  them  the  waters  of 
heaven.  Its  green  seed  has  exactly  the  form  of  a  boat. 
The  upper  part  is  raised  into  a  slope   like  a  bridge,  that 
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the  water  may  run  off;  ami  underneath    you  clearly  du* 
tiuguiah  a  stem  and  a  stern,  a  bottom  and   a    keel,     Thr 
furrow*  of  ihe  seed  of  the  nasturtium  are  character* 040' 
en  on  to  the  most  part  of  nautical  seeds,  as  well  as  the  tri* 
angular  forms,  and  those  of  the  kidney  or  the  boat    These 
furrows   undoubtedly   prevent   it   from   rolling    in    ever? 
direction*  oblige  it  to  float  along  lengthwise,  and  give  it  tbe 
most  proper  direction  for  following  the  current,  and  pass- 
ing through  narrow  straits.     Gut  I  hey  possess  a  character 
Mill  more  general,   which  is,   that  they  swim    when    in  i 
state  of  maturity,  which  is  not  the  case  with  seed  intended 
to  grow  in  the  plains,  as  pease  and  lentils,  which   sink  to 
the  bottom.     Some  species,  however,   as  French   bean*, 
first  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  afterwards,  wheu 
they  are  penetrated  with   it,  rise  to   the   surface.     There 
are  others,  on  the  contrary,  which  at  first  float,  and  after- 
wards sink:  such  is  the  Egyptian  bean,  or  the  seed  of  the 
colocasia,  which  grows  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile,      It  is 
necessary,   in  order  to  sow  it,  that  it  should  be  inclosed  in 
a  little  ball  of  earth,   after  which  it  is  thrown    into 
water.     Without  this  precaution,  not  one  would  remain 
the  shores  where  it  is  designed  to  grow.     The  natabili 
of  aquatic  seed  is  without  doubt  proportioned  to  the  tett 
of  the  voyages  they  are  destined  to  perform,  and    to  the 
different  gravity  of  the  waters  on  which  they  are  intended 
to  swim.     There  are  some  that   float  on  sea- water,  and 
■ink  in  fresh,  which  is   lighter  than   the  former   by   one 
thirty-second  part;  such  is  the  precision  of  the  scales  of 
Nature.     I  believe  that  the   fruit  of  the  Indian   chesuul 
which  grows  on  the  hrink  of  the  salt  creeks  of  Asia,   is  h 
this  predicament     Fiiiallyt  I  am  so  thoroughly  cop  vino 
of  all  the  relations  which   Nature  has  established  amoi 
her  works,  as  not  to  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  time  w 
the  seeds  of  aquatic  pi  nuts  drop  is  regulated,  in  general,  by 
the  season  of  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers  on  whose  banki 
they  grow. 

It  is  a  speculation  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  U 
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philosopher,  to  trace  these  vegetable  fleets,  sailing  night 
and  day  with  the  currents  of  rivers,  and  landing  without 
pilots  on  unknown  shores.  There  are  some,  which,  by 
the  inundations  of  rivers,  are  sometimes  carried  astray  into 
the  plains.  I  have  sometimes  observed  them  accumulated 
upon  each  other  in  the  beds  of  torrents,  presenting  around 
their  pebbles,  where  they  had  germinated,  waves  of  ver- 
dure of  the  most  beautiful  sea-green.  You  would  have 
said  that  Flora,  pursued  by  some  river  god,  had  dropped 
her  basket  into  the  urn  of  the  deity.  Others,  more  fortu- 
nate, departing  from  the  sources  of  some  stream,  are  earned 
along  by  the  current  of  great  rivers,  and  embellish  their 
banks  with  a  verdure  not  their  own.  There  are  some  tha. 
cross  the  vast  ocean,  and,  after  a  long  voyage,  are  driven 
by  the  very  tempests  on  the  shores  which  they  enrich. 
Such  are  the  double  cocoa-nuts  of  the  Sechelles  or  Mahe 
Islands,  which  are  regularly  wafted  by  the  sea  every  year 
to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
leagues.  The  Indians  by  whom  it  is  inhabited,  long  con- 
ceived that  these  presents  of  the  ocean  were  the  fruit  of  a 
palm-tree  which  grew  beneath  its  waves.  They  gave  them 
the  name  of  marine  cocoa  nuts.  They  ascribed  to  them 
wonderful  qualities;  they  prized  them  as  much  as  amber- 
gris, and  set  such  a  high  value  upon  them,  that  many  of 
these  fruit  shave  been  sold  for  one  thousand  crowns  a-piece. 
But  the  French,  having  some  years  since  discovered  the 
Island  of  Mah6,  which  produces  them,  and  which  is  situa- 
ted in  the  50th  degree  of  south  latitude,  imported  them  in 
such  quantities  into  India,  us  to  sink  at  once  their  value 
and  reputation,  for  in  every  country  men  prize  only  what 
is  rare  and  mysterious. 

In  all  the  islands  where  the  eye  of  the  traveller  has  been 
able  to  survey  the  primitive  arrangements  of  Nature,  he 
has  found  the  shores  covered  with  vegetables,  all  the  fruits 
of  which  possess  nautical  characters.  Jacques  Cartier 
and  Champlain  represent  the  strands  of  the  lakes  of  North 
America  as  shaded  by  stately  walnut-trees.     Homer,  who 
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had  studied  Nature  so  profoundly,  in  an  age  and  in  co 
tries  where  she  still  retained  her  virgin  beauty,  has  placed  I 
wild  olives  on  the  shores  of  an  island  on  which  Ulyawt, 
floating  on  a  raft,  is  thrown  by  the  tempest.  Those  navi- 
gators who  made  the  first  discoveries  in  the  seaa  of  Ik 
East  Indies,  frequently  found  in  them  rocks  planted  with 
cocoa-trees.  The  sea  casts  on  the  shore  of  Madeira  suehs 
quantity  of  fennel-seed,  that  one  of  its  bays  has  from  tth 
circumstance  been  denominated  the  bay  of  Fanchal,  or 
Fennel.  It  was  by  the  course  of  these  nautical  seeds,  to 
which  too  little  attention  is  paid  by  modern  seamen,  that 
the  savages  first  discovered  the  islands  which  were  to  wind- 
ward of  the  countries  they  inhabited.  They  formed  con- 
jectures concerning  a  tree  at  a  great  distance,  on  beholding 
its  fruit  cast  upon  their  shores.  It  was  by  similar  indica- 
tions that  Christopher  Columbus  was  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  another  world ;  but  the  west  winds  and  currents 
in  the  South  Sea  had  long  before  wafted  them  to  the  na- 
tions of  Asia;  of  which  I  shall  say  something  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  Study. 

There  are,  besides,  amphibious  vegetables.  These 
Nature  has  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  one  part  of  their 
foliage  rises  toward  heaven,  and  the  other  forms  an  arch, 
being  down  toward  the  ground.  She  has  likewise  given 
to  their  seeds  the  power  both  of  swimming  and  of  flying. 
Such  is  the  willow,  whose  seed  is  enveloped  in  a  cobweb- 
down,  which  the  winds  wafts  to  a  great  distance,  and 
which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water  without  wetting 
itself,  like  the  feathers  of  the  duck.  This  downy  sub- 
stance is  composed  of  small  capsules,  like  the  bottom  of  a 
lamp,  and  having  two  beaks,  filled  with  seeds,  which 
are  crowned  with  plumes:  so  that  the  wind  carries  these 
capsules  into  the  air,  and  likewise  blows  them  along  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  configuration  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  vehicles  of  the  seeds  of  plants  which  grow 
on  the  banks  of  stagnant  waters  and  of  lakes.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  seeds  of  the  poplar;  but  those  of  the  alder, 
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which  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  have  no  plumes, 
because  those  streams  convey  I  hem  along  with  their  cur* 
rents,  Those  or  the  pine  and  of  the  birch  possess  charac- 
ters both  volatile  and  nautical ;  for  the  kernel  of  the  for- 
mer is  attached  to  a  membraneous  wing,  uud  the  seed  of 
the  latter  is  furnished  with  two  wings,  which  give  it  the 
app<  arance  of  a  little  shell,  These  trees  grow  both  on  the 
wintry  mountains  and  on  the  margin  of  the  lakes  of  the 
north:  their  seeds  therefore,  had  occasion  tiot  only  to  hail 
over  the  stagnant  waters,  but  to  be  transported  through 
the  air  over  the  snows,  in  which  they  delight.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  may  he  species  of  these  trees  whose  seeds 
are  altogether  nautical.  Those  of  the  linden  are  inclosed 
in  a  spherical  body,  resembling  a  small  bullet.  This 
bullet  is  affixed  to  a  long  stalk,  from  the  end  of  which 
descends  obliquely  a  follicle  of  considerable  length,  where- 
by the  wind  carries  it  to  a  great  distance,  whirling  it  round 
and  round.  When  it  falls  into  the  water,  il  plunges  about 
the  depth  of  an  inch,  and  serves  m  some  measure  us  ballast 
to  its  stalk  and  the  follicle  attached  to  it,  which,  being 
a  vertical  situation,  then  perforin  the  functions  of  a  mast 
and  a  sail.  But  the  examination  of  so  many  curious 
varieties  would  lead  us  too  far. 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  to  treat  of  the  roots  of 
vegetables;  but  I  know  very  little  of  what  passes  under 
ground.  Besides,  in  every  Latitude,  on  eminences  as  well 
as  on  the  margin  of  waters,  we  find  nearly  the  same  sub- 
stances,  mud,  sand,  mould,  rocks,  which  must  produce  a 
much  greater  similarity  in  the  roots  of  plants  than  in  any 
ither  part  of  their  vegetation.  1  have  no  doubt,  however, 
that  Nature  has  established,  h>  tliis  particular,  relations, 
the  knowledge  of  which  would  be  highly  useful,  and  that 
at]  experienced  cultivator  may  tell,  on  inspecting  the  root 
of  a  vegetable,  what  species  of  soil  is  adapted  to  it.  Those 
whi<:h  are  very  bushy,  seem  moat  proper  for  sandy  situa- 
hun*.  The  cocoa,  which  is  a  large  tree  of  the  shores  of 
the  torrid  zone,  grows  in  pure  sand,  which  it  interlace. 
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with  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fibres,  as  to  form  around 
it  a  solid  mass.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  it  withstands  tor 
most  furious  tempests  in  the  midst  of  a  moving  sod. 
What  is  very  remarkable  on  this  head,  is,  that  it  thrives 
only  in  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and  commonly  lan- 
guishes in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  Maldivit 
islands,  which  are  in  general  nothing  but  sandy  rocks,  are 
the  most  celebrated  spot  in  Asia  for  the  fecundity  and  the 
beauty  of  their  cocoa-trees.  There  are  other  vegetables  of 
the  shores  whose  roots  resemble  cords.  This  configuration 
renders  them  extremely  proper  for  binding  the  earth  about 
them,  and  for  defending  them  against  the  inroads  of  the 
waters.  Such  are  with  us  the  alder,  the  reed,  but  above 
all  a  species  of  dog's  grass,  which  I  have  seen  cultivated 
with  great  care  in  Holland,  along  the  dykes.  Bulbous 
plants  appear,  in  like  manner,  to  delight  in  soft  mud,  into 
which  they  cannot  sink  far  from  the  rotundity  of  their 
roots.  But  the  elm  extends  its  roots  over  the  declivities 
of  mountains,  which  it  loves;  and  the  oak  there  inserts 
his  sturdy  pivots  to  keep  up  the  strata  of  which  they  are 
composed.  Other  plants  preserve  on  the  eminences  by 
their  creeping  foliage  and  their  superficial  roots  the  emana- 
tions of  dust  which  the  winds  there  deposit  Such  is  the 
anemone  nemorosa.  If  you  find  a  single  plant  of  it  on  a 
hill,  in  a  wood  not  too  much  frequented,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  it  spreads  like  a  net  over  the  whole  extent  of 
that  wood. 

There  are  frees  whose  trunks  and  roots  form  admirable 
contrasts  with  obstacles,  which,  to  us,  appear  accidental, 
but  which  are  foreseen  by  Nature.  For  example,  the 
cypress  of  Louisiana  grows  in  water,  principally  on  the 
banks  of  the  Meschasebe,  whose  vast  shores  it  magnifi- 
cently borders.  It  there  rises  to  a  height  exceeding  that 
of  almost  all  the  trees  of  Europe.  To  the  trunk  of  thk 
tree  Nature  has  given  a  circumference  of  thirty  feet,  to 
enable  it  to  resist  the  ices  of  the  northern  lakes,  which 
discharge  themselves  into  that  river,  and  to  the  prodigious 
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flouts  of  timber  that  arc  carried  down  its  stream,  and  have 
obstructed  most  of  its  mouths  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ren- 
der them  (innavigable  to  vessels  of  any  considerable  burden 
To  remove  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  she  has  designed 
the  thickness  of  the  trunk  for  withstanding  the  shock  of 
floating  bodies,  at  the  height  of  she  feet  she  suddenly 
diminishes  the  size  by  one  third,  the  full  magnitude  having 
become  superfluous  at  that  elevation*  In  order  to  secure  it 
still  more  effect ually,  she  raises  out  of  the  root  of  the  tree, 
at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  feet  all  round,  several  large 
stumps  from  one  to  four  feet  high.  They  are  not  shoots. 
for  their  tops  are  smooth,  and  bear  neither  leaves  nor 
branches;  they  are  real  ice-breakers,  The  tupelo,  a  not  her 
great  tree  of  Carolina,  which  likewise  grows  by  the  water's 
side,  but  in  creeks,  has  nearly  the  same  dimensions  at  its 
base,  excepting  the  ice-breakers  or  palisades.  The  seeds 
of  these  trees  are  fluted,  as  I  have  already  observed  to  be 
the  case  with  aquatic  seeds  hi  general;  and  the  seed  of  the 
cypress  of  Louisiana  differs  considerably  in  its  nautical 
form  from  that  of  the  cypress  of  the  mountains  of  Europe 
which  is  volatile.  These  observations  are  so  much  the 
more  worthy  of  credit,  as  Father  Charlevoix,  who  states 
I  hem  in  part,  deduces  from  them  no  consequence  whatever, 
though  he  was  exceedingly  capable  of  explaining  their 
utility. 

The  reader  must  be  sensible  of  the  importance  of  com- 
bining the  study  of  plants,  with  that  of  the  other  works  of 
Nature.  By  their  flowers  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the 
exposure  of  the  sun  which  is  most  suitable  to  them ;  by 
their  leaves  the  quantity  of  water  they  require;  by  their 
roots  the  soil  which  is  proper  for  them;  and  by  their 
fruits  the  situations  in  which  they  are  destined  to  grow, 
together  with  new  relations  to  the  animals  which  feud 
upon  them.  By  fruit  I  mean,  in  the  language  of  botanists, 
every  species  of  seed. 

The  fruit  is  the  principal  character  of  the  plant.     This 
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Nature  on  its  Iteration  and  p reservation.  It  k  the  ulti- 
mate term  of  her  productions,  If  you  examine  in  a  rege* 
utile  tire  different  envelopes  which  inclose  its  leaves,  tU 
flowers,  and  its  fruits,  you  will  find  a  wonderful  progru 
si  01 1  of  nt  tent  ions  and  of  precautions.  The  mere  leaf-i 
are  easily  recognized  by  the  simplicity  of  their 
Nay,  there  are  some  plants  which  have  none  at  all,  asdic 
shoots  of  the  gramineous,  which  spring  immediately  out  J 
the  earth,  without  needing  any  foreign  protection*  Bui 
the  buds  which  contain  flowers  have  kernels  stuffed  wiih 
down,  as  those  of  the  apple-tree;  or  coated  externally  with 
plue,  as  the  Indian  chestnut;  or  they  are  inclosed  in  bags* 
as  the  flowers  of  the  narcissus,  or  secured  in  such  a  man' 
ner  as  to  L>e  perfectly  distinguishable  even  before  their 
expansion*  You  may  perceive  in  the  next  place  that  the 
apparatus  of  the  flower  is  entirely  destined  for  the  fecuti* 
diit ion  of  the  fruit ;  and  when  this  is  once  formed,  Nature 
redoubles  her  precautions  both  internally  and  external!? 
for  its  preservation*  She  gives  it  a  placenta;  she  envelops 
it  in  pel  licit  %  in  shells,  in  pulps,  in  pods,  in  capsules, 
rinds,  in  husks,  and  sometimes  in  prickles.  A  moth* 
cannot  pay  greater  attention  to  the  cradle  of  her  tnfan 
Then,  to  enable  it  to  seek  a  settlement  in  the  world, 
crowns  it  with  tufts,  or  incloses  it  in  a  shell;  furnishes 
with  wings  to  fly  away,  or  a  bark  to  sail  over  the  waten 
There  is  a  circumstance  still  more  remarkable  wit) 
res] net  to  fruit  It  is  this — that  Nature  frequently  varie 
the  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  stems,  and  the  roots  of  a  plan 
hut  the  fruit  always  remains  the  same,  rf  not  as  to  its  for; 
at  least  us  to  its  essential  substance*  1  am  persuaded  tli 
when  she  was  pleased  to  create  a  fruit,  she  designed  it 
possess  the  power  of  reproducing  itself  on  the  mountain 
in  the  plains,  in  the  midst  of  rocks,  in  sands,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  waters,  and  under  different  latitudes:  and  to  adapt 
't  to  these  situations,  she  has  varied  the  watering-pots,  the 
mirrors,  the  supporters,  the  attitude,  and  the  clothing  of  the 
vegetable,  according  to  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  winds*  and 
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tfcc  soil.  To  this  iutention  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  ascribed 
the  prodigious  variety  of  species  in  each  genus,  and  the  de» 
gree  of  beauty  which  each  of  them  attains  when  in  its  ua* 
tural  situation.  Thus  when  she  formed  the  chesnut  to  thrive 
in  the  rocky  mountains  of  Southern  Europe,  and  to  supply 
the  want  of  corn  which  will  scarcely  grow  there,  she  placed 
it  on  a  tree  which  becomes  magnificent  from  its  harmonies. 
1  have  eaten  chesnuts  of  the  Island  of  Corsica;  they  are  of 
the  size  of  small  hens'-eggs,  and  are  an  excellent  fruit.  A 
modern  traveller  gives  a  description  of  a  chesnut-tree  which 
grew  in  Sicily  on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Etna.  Its  foliage 
is  80  extended  that  one  hundred  horsemen  could  repose  con- 
veniently beneath  its  shade.  For  this  reason  it  was  deno- 
minated centum  cavallo.  Father  Kircher  asserts  that  on  the 
same  mountain,  at  a  place  called  Trecastagne,  he  saw  three 
cbesnut-trees  of  such  prodigious  magnitude,  that  when  they 
were  felled,  a  whole  flock  of  sheep  might  have  been  lodged 
beneath  their  bark.  The  shepherds  made  use  of  them  at 
uight  and  in  bad  weather  as  a  fold.  Nature  has  bestowed 
on  this  stately  vegetable  the  faculty  of  collecting  on  the 
steep  mountains  the  waters  of  the  atmosphere  with  its 
tongue-shaped  leaves,  and  of  penetrating  with  its  sturdy 
roots  to  the  very  bed  of  fountains,  in  spite  of  the  thick  strata 
of  lavas  and  of  rocks.  She  has  likewise  been  pleased  to  give 
this  fruit  a  degree  of  bitterness,  for  the  use  of  some  animal 
or  other,  on  the  shores  of  the  salt-water  creeks  and  arms  of 
the  sea  in  Asia.  She  has  clothed  the  tree  that  bears  it  with 
leaves  disposed  in  the  form  of  tiles,  scaly  bark,  and  flowers 
different  from  those  of  the  European  chesnut,  but  undoubt- 
edly adapted  to  those  aspects  of  the  sun  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed. She  has  transformed  it  into  the  Indian  chesnut.  It 
thrives  in  much  greater  beauty  in  its  native  country  than  in 
Europe.  The  Asiatic  is  the  maritime  chesnut,  and  the 
European  is  the  chesnut-tree  of  the  mountains.  Perhaps 
by  another  combination  she  has  placed  this  fruit  on  the 
beech  of  our  hills,  the  masts  of  which  is  evidently  a  spe- 
cies of  thesnut.     Lastly,  in  consequence  of  one  of  those 
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maternal  attentions  which  induce  her  to  suspend  on  the 
very  grasses  the  productions  of  trees,  and  to  serve  up  tbt 
same  dishes  on  the  smallest  tables,  she  has  perhaps  repro- 
duced  the  same  fruit  in  the  grain  of  buckwheat,  which,  in 
its  color  and  triangular  form,  resembles  the  seed  of  the 
beech  called  in  Latin  fagus,  whence  this  species  of  corn 
has  obtained  the  name  of  fajopyrum.  So  much  at  least  is 
certain,  that  independent  of  the  floury  substance,  we  find 
n  buck-wheat,  in  beech-mast,  and  in  the  chesnnt,  similar 
properties,  such  as  that  of  abating  excessive  heat  of  urine. 

Nature  likewise  thought  fit  to  produce  the  acorn  in  a  vs> 
riety  of  exposures.  Pliny,  at  his  time,  enumerated  thirteen 
different  species  in  Europe;  one  of  these,  which  is  good  to 
eat,  is  that  of  the  holm-oak.  It  is  of  this  that  the  poets 
speak  when  they  extol  the  golden  age,  because  its  fruit 
then  served  as  aliment  for  man.  It  is  highly  remarkable, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  species  of  vegetable  but  what 
furnishes,  in  some  species,  a  substance  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  food.  The  acorn  of  the  holm-oak  is  the  por- 
tion which  has  been  reserved  for  us  among  the  fruits  of 
this  genus.  Nature  has  been  pleased  to  distribute  it  over 
the  different  soils  of  America,  to  supply  the  necessities  of 
her  other  creatures.  She  has  retained  the  fruit,  and  has 
varied  the  other  parts  of  the  vegetable.  She  has  placed 
the  acorn,  with  the  leaves  of  the  willow,  on  the  willow- 
oak,  which  grows  there  on  the  brink  of  waters.  She  has 
suspended  it  together  with  small  leaves  attached  to  pliant 
stalks,  like  those  of  the  aspen,  on  the  water-oak,  which 
there  thrives  in  the  marshes.  But  when  she  determined 
to  plant  them  in  dry  and  parched  soils,  she  bestowed  on 
them  leaves  ten  inches  in  breadth,  adapted  to  the  collection 
of  rain  water ;  such  are  those  of  the  species  known  in  that 
country  by  the  name  of  the  black  oak.  It  should  farther 
be  observed,  that  the  place  where  any  species  of  plant 
produces  the  finest  fruit,  determines  its  principal  genus. 
Thus,  though  the  oak  has  species  which  are  diffused  over 
the  whole  earth,  it  must,  however,  be  considered  as  be- 
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;  Jbaging  to  the  class  of  mountain-trees ;  for  that  which 
'grow*  on  the  mountains  of  America,  and  is  there  denomi- 
nated the  chesnut-leafed  oak,  yields  the  largest  acorns, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  trees  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
while  the  willow-oak  and  the  water- oak  rise  to  an  incon 
stderable  height,  and  produce  very  small  acorns. 

The  fruit,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  invariable  character- 
istic of  the  plant :  to  it,  therefore,  Nature  attaches  the 
principal  relations  of  the  animal  kingdom  to  the  vegetable. 
It  was  her  pleasure  that  an  animal  of  the  mountains  should 
find  the  fruit  on  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  live,  in 
the  plains,  on  the  sands,  among  the  rocks,  when  he  is 
necessitated  to  change  his  country,  and  especially  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  when  he  repairs  thither  to  quench  his 
thirst.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  single  mountain  plant 
but  what  has  some  of  its  species  scattered,  with  suitable 
varieties,  over  all  situations,  but  principally  on  the  margin 
of  waters.  The  mountain  pine  has  its  kernels  furnished 
with  wings,  and  the  aquatic  pine  has  its  seed  incloseo  V 
a  skiff.  The  seeds  of  the  thistle,  which  grows  in  dry 
situations,  have  plumes  to  convey  them  from  place  to 
place :  those  of  the  fuher's  thistle,  which  thrives  on  the 
brink  of  waters,  have  none,  because  they  have  no  occa- 
sion for  their  assistance  in  swimming.  Their  flowers  are 
varied  for  similar  reasons;  and  though  botanists  have 
dassed  them  in  genera  totally  different,  yet  the  goldfinch 
fails  not  to  acknowledge  the  latter  as  a  real  thistle.  He 
reposes  upon  it,  when  he  repairs  to  cool  himself  to  the 
brink  of  some  stream.  He  forgets,  on  beholding  his  fa- 
vourite plant,  the  sandy  downs  where  he  burst  into  life, 
and  he  enlivens  the  banks  of  our  rivulets  with  his  song 
and  his  plumage. 

To  me  it  appears  impossible  to  obtain  an  acquaintance 
with  plants,  without  studying  their  geography  and  their 
calendars;  without  the  knowledge  of  these  two  subjects 
each  of  which  reflects  light  on  the  other,  their  forms  wile 
«  rr  remain  strange  to  us.     Most  botanists,  brvever,  pay 
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no  regard  to  them.   In  collecting  them,  they  remark  natiwi  I 
the  season  nor  the  place,  nor  the  aspect  in  which  they  grow.  1 
They  pay  attention  to  all  their  intrinsic  parts,  and  espe*  I 
cially  to  their  flowers;  and,  after  this  mechanical  cxaniv  I 
ualiou,  they  deposit  them  in  their  herbary,  and  imagine 
they  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  them,  particularly  if  tbei 
have  distinguished  them  by  some  Greek  name,     Tto 
semhle  a  certain  hussar,  who,  having  found  a  Latin  in  scrip    j 
lion,  in  bronze  letters,  on  an  ancient  monument,  disengagia  I 
them  one  after  the  other,  and  put  them  all  together  into  *   1 
basket,  which  he  sent  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  an  MH 
tiquary,  requesting  to  be  informed  what  they  meant,    Ther    j 
no  more  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  Nature,  than  a  gram 
muriau    would    make  us  acquainted    with    the   genu]*  tk 
Sophocles,  by  giving  us  a  mere  catalogue  of  his   t raged ic*    I 
of  the  division  of  their  acts  and  scenes,  and  of  the  number 
of  verses  of  which  they  are  composed.     Equally  absurd  ii 
the  conduct  of  those  who  make  collections  of  plants,  with- 
out noticing  their  relations  to  each  other  and   to  the  ele- 
ments; they  preserve  the  letter,   but  suppress  the  seise* 
It  was  not  thus  that  a  Tournefort,  a  Vailkmt,   a  Linnaeus, 
pursued  their  botanical  researches.     If  these  learned  men 
j^ave  not  deduced  any  consequence  from  these   relations, 
they  have  nt  least  prepared  the  corner  stones  for   rearing 
the  future  fabric  of  science. 

Though  the  observation*  I  have  presented  relative  to 
the  elementary  harmonies  of  plants  are  few  in  number, 
t  may  venture  to  affirm  that  they  are  of  the  high, 
port  a  nee  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  The  question 
is  not  to  determine  with  geometrical  precision  the  genera  of 
flowers  whose  mirrors  are  the  best  adapted  to  reflect  the 
sunfs  rays  in  every  point  of  latitude ;  the  glory  of  calculating 
their  curves  is  reserved  for  future  Newtons.  Nature  has  ex- 
ceeded our  most  sanguine  wishes  in  places  where  she  has 
been  suffered  to  follow  her  own  plans.  The  most  advan- 
tageous method  of  ensuring  prosperity  to  ours,  is  to  make 
them  correspond  with  hers,     To  ascertain  what  plants  are 
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m  vast  adapted  to  a  certain  •oil,  nothing  more  is  Decenary 
y  than  to  observe  what  wild  plants  thrive  there  sponta- 
■  uaoosry,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  vigor  and  their 
moJtitode;  then  substitute  mi  their  stead  domestic  plants, 
with  the  same  kind  of  flowers  and  leaves.  Wherever 
umbelliferous  plants  grow,  plant  in  their  place  such  of  our 
culinary  vegetables  as  have  most  analogy  to  them  in  their 
leaves,  flowers,  roots,  and  seeds,  such  as  the  daucus:  the 
artichoke  will  there  usefully  replace  the  gaudy  thistle;  the 
domestic  plumb,  ingrafted  on  the  wild  tree,  in  the  same 
place  where  the  last  spontaneously  sprung  up,  will  become 
extremely  vigorous.  I  am  persuaded  that  by  these  uatural 
approximations,  we  might  turn  the  most  barren  sands  and 
rocks  to  good  account ;  for  there  is  not  a  single  genus  of 
wild  plants  which  does  not  contain  a  species  that  is  fit  for 
food. 

Bat  it  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  Nature  to  have 
established  so  many  harmonies  between  plants  and  the 
situations  in  which  they  were  destined  to  grow,  had  she 
not  likewise  provided  the  means  of  renewing  them  when 
destroyed  by  the  injudicious  management  of  man.  Let 
a  spot  of  ground  be  left  for  ever  so  short  a  time  uncul- 
tivated, and  you  will  soon  see  it  covered  with  vegetaoles. 
They  grow  in  such  numbers  and  so  vigorously,  that  no 
laborer  can  produce  an  equal  quantity  ou  the  same  extent 
of  ground,  with  the  most  careful  cultivation.  Yet  these 
plants,  so  vigorous  and  so  rapid  in  their  growth,  which 
frequently  take  possession  of  our  walls  of  stone  and  brick, 
and  of  our  court-yards,  paved  with  granite,  are  in  many 
instances  only  a  provisional  culture.  Nature,  who  always 
proceeds  from  harmony  to  harmony,  till  she  has  attained 
the  point  of  perfection  which  she  proposes  to  herself,  first 
sows  all  abandoned  soils  with  grasses  and  herbage  of 
different  species,  till  she  can  raise  upon  them  vegetables 
of  a  superior  order.  In  rude  districts,  where  nothing  but 
green  turf  now  meets  the  eye,  our  descendants  may  per- 
haps behold  stately  forests.     We  shall  take,  as  usual,  a 
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superficial  view  of  the  wonderfully  ingenious  means  sv  1 
employ ■  to  prepare  these  vegetable  progressions;  and  stall  j 
presently   obtain   a  glimpse  not  only   of  the  elemental 
relations  of  plants,   but  likewise  of  those  that  prevail  fa*  ' 
tween  their  different  classes,  and  extend  even  to  aniuuk 
Vegetables,  the  most  contemptible  in   the   eyes  of  man, 
are  frequently  the  most  necessary  in  the  order  of  the  crea- 
tion. 

The  principal  means  employed  by  Nature  to  promote 
the  growl  h  of  plants  of  every  species  are  the  thorny  plants. 
H  is  extremely  remarkable,  that  plants  of  this  kind  ire  the 
first  that  appear  in  fallow  lands,  or  in  forests  that  have 
been  felled.  They  are,  in  fart,  well  adapted  to  favor  the 
vegetation  of  other  plants,  because  their  Leaves,  with  deep 
incisions,  tike  those  of  the  thistle;  or  their  sprigs  bent 
into  the  form  of  an  arch,  like  those  of  the  bramble;  or 
their  branches  horizontal  and  interlaced,  like  those  of  uV 
black  thorn;  or  their  boughs  bristled  with  thorns  ami 
destitute  of  leaves,  like  those  of  the  sea* rush,  leave  around 
them  many  intervals  where  other  vegetables  may  shoot  up 
and  find  protection  from  the  teeth  of  most  quadrupeds. 
Nurseries  of  trees  are  frequently  contained  in  their  Iwsoul 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  coppices  than  to  see  a  young 
oak  rising  from  i  he  midst  of  a  tuft  of  brambles,  which 
covers  the  earth  around  it  with  clusters  of  prickly  flowers; 
or  a  young  pine  starting  out  of  a  yellow  brake  of  marine 
rushes. 

When  these  trees  have  once  attained  a  certain  growth 
they  stifle  by  their  shade  those  thorny  plants,  which  sub* 
hist  only  on  the  skirts  of  the  woods  where  they  hare  air 
sufficient  to  vegetate.  But  in  this  situation  they  are  still 
the  means  of  spreading  them  from  year  to  year  over  the 
plains.  Thus  the  thorny  plants  are  the  fin*  cradles  of  the 
forests,  and  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  agriculture  of  man 
is  the  bulwark  to  (hat  of  Nature, 

Man  has,  however,  imitated,  in  this  respect,  the  pro* 
cedure  of  Nature,  for  when  he  is  desirous  of  protecting  the 
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1  that  is  just  springing  up  in  his  garden,  he  takes  the 
pt*c*ntion  to  cover  it  with  some  kind  of  prickly  branches. 
To  me  it  appears  probable  that  there  is  not  a  heath  but 
'  what  would  in  time  become  a  forest,  if  the  neighbouring 
'-  inhabitants  were  to  refrain  from  driving  their  flocks  thither 
^  to  pasture,  as  the  sheep  crop  the  young  shoots  of  trees  as 
*  fast  as  they  spring  up  from  beneath  the  bushes.  This 
I  conceive  to  be  the  reason  why  the  high  mountains  of 
"~  Spain,  of  Persia,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  world  are  des- 
titute of  trees;  because  in  summer  numerous  flocks  are 
driven  to  them,  and  roam  over  their  different  chains.  I  am 
persuaded  that,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  these  moun- 
tains were  covered  with  forests,  which  were  destroyed  by 
their  original  inhabitants,  and  that  these  places,  though 
now  naked  deserts,  would  resume  their  ancient  clothing 
were  the  practice  of  pasturing  cattle  upon  them  to  be 
discontinued.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  these  elevated 
regions  are  sown  with  prickly  plants  like  our  heaths. 
Don  Garcias  de  Figueroa,  ambassador  from  Spain  to  the 
court  of  Shah  Abbas,  king  of  Persia,  relates,  in  the  nar- 
rative of  his  travels,  that  the  other  mountains  of  Persia 
which  he  crossed,  and  on  which  the  Turcomans  are  inces- 
santly wandering  about,  for  the  purpose  of  pasturing  their 
tiocks,  were  covered  with  a  kind  of  prickly  shrub,  which 
vrows  there  in  the  most  parched  situations.  These  same 
shrubs  afforded  a  retreat  to  great  numbers  of  partridges. 
On  this  subject  we  shall  observe,  that  Nature  more  parti- 
cularly employs  birds  to  sow  prickly  plants  in  the  most 
inaccessible  situations.  Thither  they  are  accustomed  to 
retire  during  the  night,  and  there  they  deposit  with  their 
dung  the  stony  seeds  of  the  blackberry,  of  the  wild  rose, 
of  the  barberry,  and  of  most  thorny  shrubs,  which,  in 
consequence  of  relations  equally  admirable,  are  indigestible 
in  their  stomachs.  Birds  have  likewise  particular  har- 
monies with  those  vegetables,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  pro- 
per place.  They  not  only  find  in  them  an  abundant 
supply  of  food  and  shelter,  but  likewise  down  to  line  their 
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nerts,  as  in  the  thistle  and  the  cotton  tree  of  Amenri:  so 
that  if  some  of  them  seek  security  in  the  elevation  of  lofty 
trees,  others  find  it  in  prickly  shrubs.  There  is  not  a  busk 
but  what  has  its  peculiar  bird. 

Independent  of  the  plants  proper  for  each  situation,  and 
which  are  there  stationary,  there  are  others  which  migrate, 
and  are  incessantly  travelling  round  the  globe.  Of  these 
peregrinations  we  may  easily  form  a  conception,  if  we  sup- 
pose, what  is  actually  the  case,  that  many  of  them  shed 
their  seeds  only  when  certain  regular  winds  blow,  or  at 
certain  revolutions  of  the  currents  of  the  ocean.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  I  think  we  ought  to  place  in  this  number 
various  plants  known  to  the  ancients,  and  which  are  not 
now  to  be  found.  Such  is,  among  others,  the  celebrated 
lazerpitium  of  the  Romans,  who  gave  for  its  juice,  which 
they  denominated  lazer,  its  weight  in  silver.  This  plant, 
according  to  Pliny,  grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
of  Corenum,  in  Africa,  but  it  had  become  eo  scarce  in  bis 
time,  as  no  longer  to  be  found  there.  Be  says  that  a 
single  plant  was  discovered  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and 
that  it  was  seut  to  this  prince  as  a  very  great  curiosity. 
Our  modern  botanists  imagine  that  the  lazerpitium  is  the 
same  plant  as  the  si  I  phi  urn  of  our  gardens;  but,  from  the 
descriptions  left  us  by  the  ancients,  among  others  by  Pliny 
and  Dioscorides,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  mistaken.  For 
my  part,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  lazerpitium  is  one  of 
those  vegetables  destined  to  travel  round  the  globe  from 
east  to  west,  and  from  west  to  east.  It  is  perhaps  at 
present  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  whither  tht 
east  winds  may  have  wafted  its  seed;  or,  perhaps,  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  west  wind,  it  may  have  returned  to 
the  place  where  it  was  found  in  the  time  of  Augustus;  or 
may  have  been  conveyed  into  the  plains  of  Ethiopia, 
among  people  unacquainted  with  its  boasted  qualities. 
Pliny  mentions  several  other  vegetables  equally  unknown 
to  lis  at  the  present  day.  We  shall  observe  that  these 
vegetable  phenomena  were  contemporary   with   various 
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of  migratory  birds,  which  have  in  like  manner 

*  ^Qhappeared.    It  is  ascertained  that  there  are  several  classes 

*t£%  birds  and  of  fishes  which  are  incessantly  migrating  over 

tfce  earth  and  in  the  sea;  some  in  a  certain  revolution  of 

**«  fcym,  others  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  number  of  years. 

***.  Many  plants  may  be  subject  to  a  similar  destiny.     This 

^    hw  extends  even  to  the  heavens,  where  some  new  star  from 

r     time  to  time  makes  its  appearance.     It  seems  to  me  as  if 

Nature  had  arranged  her  works  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

have  always  some  novelty  in  reserve,  to  keep  man  in 

exercise.     In  the  duration  of  the  existence  of  the  different 

beings  belonging  to  each  kingdom,  she  has  established 

concerts  of  a  moment,  of  an  hour,  of  a  day,  of  a  month, 

of  a  year,  of  the  life  of  a  man,  of  the  duration  of  a  cedar, 

aud  perhaps  of  that  of  a  globe;  but  this  is  undoubtedly 

known  to  the  Supreme  Being  alone. 

I  am,  however,  persuaded  that  most  migratory  plants 
have  one  principal  centre,  such  as  a  rugged  rock,  or  an 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  whence  they  extend  them- 
selves over  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  leads  me  to  deduce 
a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the  recent  creation  of  our 
globe.  It  is  this— if  it  were  of  more  ancient  date,  all  the 
combinations  of  the  propagation  of  plants  by  seed  would 
have  been  completed  in  all  its  parts.  Thus,  for  example, 
there  would  not  be  an  uninhabited  island  or  shore  in  the 
Indian  sea  but  what  would  be  planted  with  cocoa-trees, 
and  sown  with  cocoa-nuts,  which  the  sea  conveys  thither 
every  year,  and  which  it  scatters  alternately  on  their 
strands,  by  the  variation  of  its  monsoons  and  of  its  currents. 
Now,  it  is  certain,  that  the  radii  of  that  tree,  whose  prin- 
cipal focus  is  at  the  Maldivia  Islands,  have  not  yet  ex- 
tended to  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  French 
philosopher  Leguat,  and  his  unfortunate  companions,  who 
were,  in  1690,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  small  island  of 
Rodriguez,  situated  one  hundred  leagues  eastward  of  iVve 
Isle  of  France,  found  no  cocoa-trees  in  it.  But  ptectaeV] 
at  fhe  period  of  their  residence  there,  the  sea  threw  wpov* 
the  coast  several  cocoa-nuts  in  a  state  of  genmuaWotw  ** 
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if  Providence  had  designed  to  prevail  upon  then  by  f 
useful  and  agreeable  present  to  remain  ou  the  island  I 
to  cultivate  it  Francis  Leguat,  who  was  un 
with  the  relations  which  exist  between  seeds  and  thetfe] 
ment  in  which  they  are  designed  to  grow,  was  very  1 
astonished  that  these  fruits,  weighing  five  or  six  po 
should  liave  performed  a  voyage  of  sixty  or  eighty  le 
without  beiug  spoiled.  He  supposed,  and  he  was  right  | 
that  they  came  from  the  Island  of  St  Brande,  situated  to  ' 
the  north  east  of  Rodriguez.  These  two  islands,  una* 
habited  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  had  not  yet  coav 
municated  to  each  other  all  their  vegetables,  though 
situated  in  a  current  of  the  ocean  which  sets  alternately  is 
the  course  of  the  year  six  months  towards  the  one,  and  six 
months  towards  the  other. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  they  planted  these  cocoa-nuts,  which, 
in  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half,  shot  up  to  the  height  of 
four  feet  Such  a  signal  blessing  from  heaven  had  not, 
however,  the  power  of  detaining  them  in  the  happy  island. 
An  inconsiderate  desire  of  procuring  women,  hurried  them 
away  from  it,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Leguat,  and 
plunged  them  into  a  long  series  of  misfortunes,  which  but 
few  of  their  number  survived.  For  my  part,  I  entertain 
no  doubt,  that,  had  they  reposed  in  Providence  the  con- 
fidence they  ought,  it  would  have  sent  them  wives  into 
their  desert  island,  as  it  had  sent  thither  the  cocoa-nuts.9 

But  to  return  to  the  voyages  of  vegetables.  All  the 
combinations  and  all  the  versatilities  of  their  seeds,  must 
have  been  long  since  completed  in  the  islands  situated 
between  the  same  parallels  and  in  the  same  monsoons,  if 
the  world  had  been  eternal.  The  double  cocoa-nuts,  the 
nurseries  of  which  are  in  the  Sechelles  Islands,  would  have 
diffused  themselves,  and  would  have  had  time  to  grow  on 

*  The  translator  is  far  from  intending  to  weaken  that  confidence  which 
ought,  in  every  situation,  to  be  placed  in  Divine  Providence;  bat  he 
cannot  help  thinking  this  hypothesis  too  extravagant  to  be  pasted  over 
without  remark.  He  is  at  least  persuaded  that  the  author  will  find  few 
readers  whose  faith,  in  this  particular,  is  as  strong  as  his  own.    T. 
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Malabar  emit,  ou  which  the  tea  from  time  to  time 
\  them.  The  Indians  would  hare  planted  on  their 
those  fruits  to  which  they  ascribed  virtues  so  as- 
,  while  the  tree  which  bears  them  was  so  totally 
i  to  them,  that  only  a  few  years  ago  they  looked 
as  productions  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
,4fcet  reason  denominated  them  marine  cocoa-nuts. 
I  arey  in  like  manner*  great  numbers  of  other  fruits 
i  primitive  stocks  are  in  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Philip- 
m  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  which  are 
^utterly  unknown  on  the  coasts  of  the  two  continents,  and 
began  m  the  neighbouring  islands,  though  they  would  un- 
doubtedly have  become  objects  of  cultivation  to  their  in- 
<suJt4taata>  if  the  sea  had  beeu  allowed  time  to  cast  up  a 
^sufficient  number  of  them  on  their  snores. 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  reflection  any  farther:  but  it 
evidently  demonstrates  the  recent  date  of  the  world.  If 
it  were  eternal,  and  not  subject  to  the  direction  of  a  Provi- 
dence, its  vegetables  would  long  since  have  undergone  all 
the  .possible  combinations  of  the  chance  which  resows 
them.  We  should  find  all  the  different  species  in  every 
situation  where  it  is  possible  for  them  to  grow.  From 
this  observation  I  deduce  another  conclusion,  namely,  that 
the  author  of  Nature  designed  to  connect  mankind  by  a 
reciprocal  communication  of  benefits,  the  chain  of  which 
is  still  far  from  being  completed.  Where  is,  for  example, 
the  benefactor  of  mankind  who  shall  convey  to  the  Ostiaks 
and  the  Samojedes,  on  the  shores  of  Waigats  Streights, 
the  winter-tree  of  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  whose  bark 
unites  the  taste  of  the  clove,  of  pepper,  and  of  cinnamon  ? 
And  who  is  the  man  that  shall  carry  to  the  Streights  of 
Magellan  the  pea-tree  of  Siberia,  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  the  famished  Patagonians?  What  a  rich  collection 
might  Russia  make  not  only  of  the  trees  which  grow  in 
the  northern  and  southern  regions  of  America,  bat  of 
those,  which,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  crown  the  loft}, 

•ce-covered  mountains,  whose  elevated  ridges  have  a  tern- 
2.  T 
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per*  lure   approaching  to   that  of  her  pUutt 
she  not  behold  m  her  forests  the  pines  of  ^ 
mingled  witli  the  cedar*  of  Lebanon?     Why  are  i 
desert  shorri  of  the  Irtish  annually  covered  with  the  a 
species  of  oats  which  feeds  so  many  tribes  ou  the  baukio 
the  riven*  of  Canada?     She  might  not  only  assemble 
her  plains  the  trees  and  the  plants  of  cold  latitudes,  bm 
also  a  great  number  of  the  annual  vegetables  which  | 
during  the  course  of  a  summer  in  not  aud  temperate 
t  udes,     I  know  from  experience  that  the  heat  of  su 
is  as  powerful  at  Petersburg  as  under  the  equator.     TV* 
arc,  besides,  in   the   north,  situations   which    have  fo\ 
adapted  to  afford  shelter  against  the  north   winds,  and  I 
encrease  the  warmth  of  the  sun,     If  the  south  has  its 
mountains,  the  north  lias  its  reverberating  vallies.      I  lw« 
seen  one  of  these   small  vallies  near  Petersburg,  at 
bottom  of  which  runs  a  stream  that  uevcr  freezes  even 
the  midst  of  winter. 

The  rocks  of  granite  scattered  over  Finland,  and  cover- 
ing, according  to  the  report  of  travellers,  the  greatest  part 
of  Sweden,  of  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  the 
whole  of  Spitsbergen,   are  sufficient  to  produce  the  tam 
temperature  in  many  different  places,  and  to  moderate,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  the  severity  of  the  cold*      Near  Wi- 
borg,  in  Finland,  beyond  the  sixty  first  drgree  of  latitude, 
I  hare  seen  cherry-trees  exposed  to  the  weather,   though 
they  are  natives  of  the  forty  second  degree,  that  is  of  i 
kingdom  of  Pontut,   whence  Luculhis  conveyed  them 
Rome,  after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates.    The  peasants  of  ill 
province  likewise   cultivate  tobacco,  though  it  is  i 
more  southerly  plant,  being  a  native  of  Brasil.    J I  is,  inde 
to  annual  plant,  aad  does  not  there  acquire  any  high  Havo 
for  they  are  obliged  to  expose  it  to  the  heat  of  their  stoves,  I 
bring  it  to  complete  maturity.     The  rocks,  however 
which  Finland  is  covered,  would  undoubtedly  present 
the  attentive   observer  revcrheraliiii;   situations  capable  i 
bringing  it  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  maturity,  without  th 
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Near  the  town  .of  Fredericsham  I  myself  found 
i  a.  dunghill,  under  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  a  very  lofty  tuft 
4f  oats,  producing  from  a  single  root  thirty-seven  ripe  ear&. 
>  without  reckoning  a  great  number  of  small  shoots.  I  plucked 
it,  with  the  intention  of  presenting  it  to  her  imperial  majesty 
Catherine  11.  by  my  general  M.  de  Bosquet,  under  whose  or- 
ders, and  in  whose  company  I  was  making  the  tour  of  that 
province.  It  was  likewise  his  intention;  but  our  Russian 
attendants,  careless  like  all  slaves,  contrived  to  lose  it 
He  was  extremely  vexed,  as  well  as  myself.  I  cannot  help 
tbiaking  that  such  a  beautiful  tuft  of  grain,  produced  in  a 
province  considered  at  Petersburg  as  smitten  with  sterility 
on  account  of  the  rocks  with  which  it  is  covered,  ano 
which  procured  it  from  ancient  geographers  the  surname 
if  Lmpidosa,  would  have  been  as  acceptable  to  her  majesty, 
as  the  huge  .block  of  granite,  which  she  afterwards  caused 
to  be  conveyed  from  that  country  to  Petersburg,  to  be 
formed  into  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great.  ■* 

I  have  seen,  in  Poland,  several  individuals  cultivate  the 
vine  and  the  apricot  with  great  success.  M.  de  la  Roche, 
agent  to  the  prince  of  Moldavia,  took  me,  when  at  Warsaw, 
to  a  small  garden  in  the  suburbs,  which  brought  its  cul- 
tivator a  yearly  profit  of  one  hundred  pistoles,  though  it 
did  not  contain  thirty  of  those  trees.  One  hundied  and 
fifty  years  ago  they  were  totally  unknown  in,  that  country. 
The  first  was  introduced  into  it  by  a  Frenchman,  valet  de 
ehambre  to  a  qu'cen  of  Poland.  This  man  cultivated  them 
n  secret,  and  made  presents  of  their  fruit  to  the  grandees 
•f  the  country,  pretending  to  have  received  them  from 
France  by  the  couriers  of  the  court.  These  grandees  did 
not  fail  to  pay  him  handsomely  for  his  presents;  and  tins 
kind  of  commerce  became  for  him  the  foundation  of  such 
an  ample  fortune,  that  his  great-grand-children  are  at  this 
day  the  most  opulent  bankers  in  that  country. 

What  I  have  here  said  concerning  the  possibility  of 
enriching  Russia  and  Poland  with  useful  vegetables,  p*v 
not  only  from  a  desire  of  making  the  best  ack'  **. 
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■erigmetit   in  my  power  for  the  gracious  recepUw  *•■ 
winch    [    wis   honored    by    tfoc   people   of    rank  ;>: 
governments  of  those  countries,  when   I   was  a  sU&fl^ly 
among  them;  but  likewise  because  these  suggest  n 
equally   applicable  to   the   improvement    of    France,  ft*  I 
climate  of  which  is  more  temperate*     We  have  icy  mow  I 
tains  which  are  capable  of  producing  all  the  vegetable* d  ] 
the  north*  and  reverberatory  vallies  in  which  most  ofliio* 
of  the  south  might  be  raised,      We  ought    riot,  accords 
to  our  ordinary  method,  to  render  these  kinds  of  culture 
general  in  a  whole  district,  but  establish   them   in  wait 
little  sheltered  spot  or  turning  of  a  valley.      The  mtlue 
of  these  positions  is  of  no  great  extent.     Thus  the  c 
bra  ted  Constaniia  vine  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  thi 
only  ou  a  small  tract  of  ground,  situated  at   the  foot  c 
hill,  and  the  vines  which  are  round  about,  and  in  the  i 
nity,  produce  grapes  far  inferior  in  quality,  though  t 
are  the  offspring  of  the  same  stock*     This   I    know  fi 
personal   experience.      In   France,    these   sheltered  sj 
should  be  sought  in  situations  where  there    are    wl 
stones,  the  color  of  which  is  best  adapted   to  reverbei 
the  rays  of  the  WO*     I  even  imagine  that  marl  owes  to 
white  color  a  portion  of  the  heat  which  it  cotnmunii 
to  the  ground  over  which  it  is  spread;  for  it  reflects 
rays  of  the  sun  with  such  power  as  to  bum  the  first  sin 
of  various  kinds  of  grasses.     This  is,  in   my    opinion,  the 
reason  why  marl,  which  notwithstanding  possesses  within 
itself  the  principles  of  fecundation,  kills  most  of  the  herba 
which  are  accustomed  to  grow  in  the  shade  of  corn,  which 
is,  in  general,  the  most  hardy  of  grasses.     We  ought  far 
ther  to  seek  these  exposures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
under  the  influence  of  its  winds,  which  are  so  ncc< 
to  the  vegetation  of  a  great  number  of  plants,  that 
of  them  will  not  grow  in  the  interior  of  a  country.     Suchj 
among  others,   is  the  olive-tree,    which   could   never  be 
made  lo  thrive  in  the  interior  of  Asia  and  America,  though 
the  latitude  is  in  other  respects  favorable.     Nay,  1   h 
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1  that  it  produces  do  fruit  in  the  islands  and  on 
i  where  it  is •  excluded  from-  the  sea* breezes*    To  this 
1 1  ascribe  the  sterility  of  those  planted  in  the  Isle  of 
» on  its  west  coast,  which  is  sheltered  from  the  east 
»by  &  chain  of  mountains.    As  to  the  cocoa-tree,  it 
lb  pot  thrive  between  the  tropics,  unless  it  has,  if  I  may 
kexpress  myself  its  roots  in  sea-water.     It  is,  I  believe, 
i  inattention  to  these  geographical  situations,  and  to 
others,  that  so  many  new  articles  of  cultivation 
tolled  m  France  and  in  our  colonies. 
_  >  J}e  this  as  it  may,  I  think  it  possible  to  find  in.  France 
^^icy  mountain*  with  perhaps  a  reverberatory  valley  at  its 
s^fbafc     The  search  for  it  would  be  a  very,  agreeable  em- 
fe^HMywsnk  and  the  greatest  utility  might  be  derived  from 
tu  iju    It  saiga*  be  converted  into  a  public  garden,  which 
lm  MtJdea&ibtt  the  vegetation  of  a  multitude,  of  climates  in 
r«  eJiaeleas  than  fifteen  hundred  fathoms  in  height     We 
0-'  might  there  bid  defiance  to  the  heat  of  the  dog-star,  be* 
p*7   nenth  the  shade  of  cedars,  on  the  mossy  bank  of  a  snow- 
born  rivulet;  and  perhaps  to  the  severity  of  winter,  at 
the  botfom  of  a  valley,  with  a  southern  aspect,  under  palm 
trees,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  sugar-canes.     We 
might  there  naturalize  the  animals  which  are  the  com- 
peniooa  of  those  vegetables.     We  should  hear  the  rem- 
*    deer  of  Lapland  braying  in  the  same  valley  to  which  we 
should  see  the  peacocks  of  Java  repairing  to  build  their 
nests.     This  landscape  would  exhibit  to  our  view  a  part 
f      ai  the  tribes  of  the  creation,  and  would  present  to  us  an 
image  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
wae  situated  in  a  similar  position.    In  truth,  I  should  wish 
./    that  our  enjoyments  were  extended-  as  far  as  the  study  of 

Nature  has  pursued  its  researches. 
^r       It  now  remains  for  me  to  examine  the  harmonies  which 
plants  form  with  each  other.  It  is  these  harmonies  that  embel- 
lish sites  planted  by  the  hand  of  Nature.   They  shall  be  the 
tubject  of  the  following  section. 
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YRQE TABLE    HARMON TES    OF    PLAN75. 

We  are  now  going  to  apply  to  plants  the  gencj 
ciples  laid  down  in  the  preceding  study,   by   exarai 

i  mho    the   harmonies    of  their    colors   and 
farms. 

The  verdure  of  plants,  which  is  so  agreeable  to 
is  lite  harmony  of  two  rotors  opposite  in  their  elei 
generation  ;  of  yellow,  which  is  the  color  of  the  eai 
of  bine,  which  is  the  color  of  the  heavens.  If  Nat 
given  to  plants  a  yellow  hue,  they  would  have  bei 
founded  wilh  the  soil ;  and  if  she  had  dyed  I  hem  l»h 
would  have  been  confounded  with  the  sky  and  the 
In  the  first  case,  all  would  have  appeared  earth ;  In  the 
all  would  have  appeared  sea;  but  their  verdure  foi 
most  delightful  contrasts  between  them  and  the  gro 
that  grand  picture,  as  well  as  consonance*  highly  ag 
with  the  yellow  color  of  the  earth,  and  with  the  azur 
heavens. 

Green   likewise  possesses  this  advantage,  that 
ninuizes  iti  an  admirable  manner  with  all  the  other 
I  his  proceeds  from  its  being  the  harmony  of  two  e 
colors.     Painters  of  taste  cover  the  walls  of  their  r; 
of  pictures  wilh  green  stuffs,  that  the  pictures,  of  wJ 
colors  they  may  be,  may  detach  themselves  from  this  | 
without  harshness,  and  may  harmonize  with  it,  w 
fusion,* 

Nature,  not  content  wivn  this  first  general  li 
ployed  it  in  spreading  over  the  ground  of  her  seem 
painters  call  transitions  i  she  affects   a  particular  sli 


z 


•  Undoubtedly    when  they  place  on  *  green  ground  pjci 

fitftuls  or  landmen  pes.  such  picuires  cannot  appear  to  .ldvantaj 
t.  fa  my  opinion i  there  is  a  color  much  more  favourable 
ground  ol  a  plctttre-gillery ;  I  mean  a.iey.  This  tint,  for 
whke  and  black*  which  sue  ih*  extreme*  of  the  chain  of 
httrmtmlcu  with  all  the  othcrr;  without  excepts  on.  Nature  f> 
ly  euipLuys  it  in  the  heaven*,  ami  on  the  bwison,  by 
vavor&  and  elands  which  are  generally  of  that  - 
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blueish  green,  which  we  term  sea-green,  hi  plants  that  grow 
i ■  j  the  vicinity  of  waters,  and  of  the  heavens*  It  is  this 
shade  which,  in  general,  tinges  those  of  I  he  shores,  as  the 
feed,  the  willow,  the  poplar;  and  those  of  elevated  sitori* 
fious,  as  the  thistle,  the  cypress,  and  the  pines  and  which 
causes  the  azure  of  the  rivers  to  harmonize  with  the  ver- 
dure of  the  meadows,  and  the  azure  of  the  heavens  with 
the  verdure  of  the  eminences.  Thus  by  means  of  this 
light  and  fugitive  tint,  Nature  diffuses  delicious  harmonies 
over  the  limits  of  waters  and  the  profiles  of  landscapes; 
nuil  it  produces  another  magic  effect  upon  the  eye,  by 
giviog  greater  apparent  depth  to  tire  vallies,  and  elevation 
to  the  mountains, 

Another  wonderful  circumstance  hi  this  disposition  is, 
til, it  though  she  employs  but  one  single  color  in  arraying 
so  many  plants,  she  produces  from  it  such  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  tints,  that  each  of  these  plants  has  one  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  and  which  detaches  it  sufficiently  from  its 
neighbour  to  be  distinguishable  from  it:  and  each  of  these 
tints  varies  every  day,  from  the  beginning  of  spring,  when 
most  of  them  exhibit  a  kind  of  bloody  verdure,  to  the 
hist  days  of  autumn,  when  they  appear  to  be  of  various 
shades  of  yellow. 

Nature,  having  thus  harmonized  the  ground  of  her 
picture  by  a  general  color,  has  detached  from  it  each  ve- 
getable in  particular  by  means  of  tonlra*K  Those  thai 
are  destined  to  grow  immediately  on  the  earlh,  on  strands, 
or  on  dusky  rocks,  are  entirely  green,  leaves  and  stem; 
as  the  pjreatest  part  of  reeds,  grasses,  mosses,  taper- trees, 
and  aloes;  such,  OH  the  contrary  as  arc  inieudcd  to  im 
from  amidst  herbage,  have  stems  of  a  brownish  hue,  like 
the  trunks  of  niost  trees  and  shrubs.  The  elder,  for  ex- 
ample, winch  thrives  in  the  midst  of  green  turf,  has  stems 
of  au  ash  grey;  but  the  dwarf  elder,  which  otherwise 
resembles  it  in  every  respect,  and  grows  immediately  on 
the  ground,  has  then  quite  green.  The  nmgwort,  whim 
grows   along   hedges,  has  a  reddish  stem,  by   which  it  is 
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easily  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  shrubs.     Njv, 
in  every  genus  of  plants  there  are  specie*,  whh b,  by  Ihm 
glaring  colors,  seem  to  have  been  designed   : 
the  limits  of  their   respective  classes.      Such,   in  the  stirh 
genus,   is  the  species  called  the  Canadian  service* tree,  the 
brandies  of  which  are  red  like  coral.     Among  ilie  willow    |< 
li  tlirt  there  are  osiers  whose  scions  are  as  ye) tow  as  gold     I1 
but  there  ifi  not  a  single  plant  which  is  not   perfectly  do* 
tinguishable  from  the  ground  that  surrounds   itt   by   in 
flowers  and  its  fruits,     it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  no 
many  varieties  are  the  mechanical  results  of  the  color  near 
which    the    bodies   are   placed ;     for    example,    that   the 
blue  ish  green  of  most  of  the  mountain  vegetables  is  an 
effect  of  the  azure  of  the  heavens.     It  is  worthy  of  remark. 
that  the  blue  color  is  not  to  be  found,  fit  least  as  fur  as  I 
know,  in  the  flowers  or  in  the  fruits  of  lofty  trees,  for,   in 
that  case,   they  would  be  confounded  with  the  sky  :   but  it 
is  very  common  on  the  ground  in  the  flowers  of  herbs, 
as  in  the  corn -hot  tie,  the  scabiosa,  the  violet^,  the   liver- 
wort, the  flower-de-luce*  and  others.     On   the   contrary, 
I  In   eofar  of  the  earth  is  very  common  in  the  fruits  of  lofty 
trees,  as  in  those  of  the   chesnnt,  the   walnut,   the 
the  pine.     Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  point  of  view 
of  this  magnificent  picture  was  taken  from  the  eye  of  man. 
Nature,  after  having  distinguished  the  harmonic  coloi 
of  each  vegetable  by  lite  contrasting  color  of  its  flout: 
and  of  its  fruits,  has  followed  the  same  raws  in  the  forms 
hhe  has  bestowed  on  them.     The  moat  beautiful  form, 
we    have   already    seen,    is  the   spherical,    and    the 
agreeable  contrast  it  is  capable  of  presenting,  is  when  it  h 
opposed  to  the  radial  ing  form.     You  will  frequently  fin 
this  form  and  its  contrast  in  the  aggregation  of  the  flou- 
called  radiated,  as  the  daisy,   which  has  a  circle  of  small, 
white,  divergent  petals,  that  surround  its  yellow  disk.     I 
is  found  with  different  combinations  in  the  corn-bon 
tllfl  aster,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  species.      When 
I  he  radiating  parts  of  the  flower  are  outermost,  the  spherical 
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parts  are  inward:  this  may  be  observed  in  those  whose 
stamina  are  very  long,  and  whose  petals  are  segments  of  a 
circle,  such  as  the  flowers  of  the  whitethorn,  of  the  apple- 
tree,  and  of  most  rosaceous  and  liliaceous  plants.  Some- 
times the  contrast  of  the  flower  is  with  the  surrounding 
parts  of  the  plant  The  rose  is  one  of  those  in  which  it  is 
moat  strongly  marked;  its  disk  is  formed  of  beautiful 
spherical  portions;  its  calix  is  bristled  with  beards,  and  its 
stalk  with  thorns. 

When  the  spherical  form  is  placed  in  a  flower,  between 
the  radiating  and  parabolic  form,  there  is  then  a  complete 
elementary  generation,  the  effect  of  which  is  always  highly 
agreeable;  and  it  is  this  which  is  produced  by  most  of  the 
fitters  that  have  just  been  mentioned,  by  the  profiles  of 
their  caliees,  which  terminate  their  projecting  stems.  The 
flower-girls  are  so  sensible  of  this  advantage,  that  they  ask 
a  much  higher  price  for  a  single  rose  on  its  stalk,  than  for 
a  large  nosegay  of  the  same  flowers,  especially  if  there  are 
on  it  a  few  buds  that  present  the  charming  progressions  of 
flowering*  But  Nature  is  so  vast,  and  my  incapacity  so 
great,  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  mere  glance  at  the 
contrast  arising  from  the  simple  opposition  of  forms.  It  is 
so  universal  that  Nature  has  given  it  to  plants  which  had 
it  not  in  themselves,  by  opposing  them  to  others  that  have 
a  configuration  entirely  different. 

Species  opposite  in  forms  are  almost  always  associated. 
When  you  find  an  aged  willow  on  the  bank  of  a  river, 
which  is  not  worn  away,  you  frequently  see  a  great  con- 
volvulus covering  the  radiated  foliage  of  the  tree  with  its 
heart-shaped  leaves,  and  its  white  bell-formed  flowers, 
compensating  the  want  of  apparent  blossom,  which  Nature 
has  denied  to  that  tree.  Various  species  of  bind-weed 
produce  similar  harmonies  with  different  kinds  of  tall 
gramineous  plants. 

The  plants,  called  climbing,  are  diffused  over  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  assigned,  I  believe,  to  every 
vertical  species.     They  have  many  different  methods  ot 
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laying  hold  of  them,  which  would  alone   merit   a 
treatise.     Some  turn  in  spirals  round  the   trunks  of  fore* 

*s  I  he  honey  ruckle ;  others  as  j>ease,  haw 
with  Ihree  to  five  fingers  with  which  they  grasp  the  shrubs. 
It  it  exceedingly  remarkable  that  they  are  not  furnish*) 
with  these  hands  till  they  have  attained  the  height  at  *Md 
I  hey  begin  to  want  them  for  their  support.  Others,  take 
the  gourd,  fasten  themselves  by  means  of  corkscrews  ;  (.-then 
form  a  simple  hook  with  the  stalk  of  their  foliage,  as  lk 
nasturtium ;  and  the  carnation  does  the  same  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  leaf*  We  support  these  two  beautiful  flower* 
in  our  gardens  with  sticks;  but  it  would  be  a  problem  wor* 
thy  the  reward i  of  the  botanist,  to  ascertain  the  auxiliary 
plants  as  they  might  be  called,  to  which  they  are  demgetd 
to  unite  themselves  irt  the  countries  of  which  they  are  ita* 
livfs.  By  their  com bi nations  we  might  form  charming 
groups. 

X  am  persuaded  that  there  is  not  a  vegetable  which  bn 
not  its  opposite,  in  some  part  of  the  world:  their  mutua. 
harmony  is  the  cause  of  the  secret  pleasure  which  we 
experience  in  the  rural  situations  where  Nature  is  per* 
mitted  to  combine  them.  The  fir  rises  in  the  forests  of  the 
north  like  a  lofty  pyramid  of  a  dark  green  color,  and  wilh 
motionless  attitude.  Near  this  tree  you  almost  always  And 
the  birch,  which  grows  to  the  same  height,  in  the  form  «rf 
an  inverted  pyramid,  of  a  lively  green,  and  whose  moveable 
foliage  is  incessantly  playing  with  every  breath  of  wind. 
The  round-leaved  clover  delights  to  grow  in  the  midst  of 
slender-grass,  and  to  adorn  it  with  its  clustering  flowers. 
Na%,  t  believe  that  Nature  has  made  such  deep  incisions 
in  the  leaves  of  many  vegetables  only  to  facilitate  this  kino 
of  alliances,  and  to  afford  a  passage  to  grasses,  win 
dure  and  whose  delicate  stalks  form  with  them  an  endless 
variety  of  contrasts.  Of  this  we  see  numberless  examples 
in  uncultivated  grounds,  where  the  tufta  of  grasses  pierct 
through  the  large  plants  of  the  thistle  and  other  vegetables. 
Another  purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  grafts. 
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which  are  the  most  useful  of  all  vegetables,  may  receive 
portion  of  the  waters  of  heaven  through  the  broad  foliage 
of  those  privileged  children  of  nature,  which  would  stifle 
every  thing  around  them,  were  it  not  for  those  deep  inci- 
sions. Nature  has  made  nothing  for  pleasure  alone,  un- 
connected with  any  motive  of  utility ;  this  appears  to  me 
to  be  so  much  the  more  plainly  expressed,  as  the  incisions 
of  the  leaves  are  much  deeper  and  more  common  in  plants 
and  shrubs  which  rise  to  no  great  height  from  the  ground, 
than  in  trees. 

The  harmonies  resulting  from  contrasts  exist  even  in  the 
waters.  The  reed,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  raises  erect 
into  the  air  its  radiated  leaves  and  its  embrowned  stem, 
while  the  nymphaea  spreads  at  its  feet  its  broad  heart-shaped 
leaves,  and  its  gold-coloured  roses;  the  one  presents  on  the 
waters  a  palisade,  aud  the  other  a  platform  of  verdure. 
Similar  oppositions  are  found  even  in  the  most  dreary  cli- 
mates. Martens  of  Hamburg,  who  published  a  very  good 
account  of  Spitzbergen,  says,  that  when  the  seamen  of  the 
vessel  in  which  he  navigated  along  its  coasts  weighed  the 
anchor,  they  almost  always  drew  up  with  it  a  very  broad 
leaf  of  alga  marina,  six  feet  in  length,  and  attached  to  a 
stalk  quite  as  long;  this  leaf  was  smooth,  of  a  brown  color, 
with  black  spots,  striped  with  two  white  stripes,  and  shaped 
n  the  form  of  a  tongue.  He  calls  it  the  plant  of  the  rock. 
But  what  is  very  remarkable,  it  was  generally  accompanied 
by  a  bushy  plant,  six  feet  long,  resembling  the  tail  of  a 
horse,  and  composed  of  fibres  so  delicate,  that,  as  he  says, 
it  might  be  denominated  rock-silk.  On  those  dismal  shores, 
where  the  empire  of  Flora  is  so  desolate,  he  found  the  scurvy 
grass  and  the  sorrel  growing  together.  The  leaf  of  the  first 
is  rounded  into  the  shape  of  a  spoon,  and  that  of  the  other 
is  lengthened  into  the  form  of  the  head  of  an  arrow.  A 
nkilful  physician,  whose  name  is  Bartholin,  has  observed  that 
the  virtues  of  their  salts  are  as  opposite  as  their  coufigu 
rations:  those  of  the  former  are  alkalies,  those  of  the  latter 
acids;  and  fro.Y.  their  union  results  what  medical  men  term 
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xt  Paris,  exclusive  of  Ibe  mngoida,  which  furnish  at  least 

'  avlecea  more.  Nature  has  scattered  them  over  most  shady 
situations,   where  Jthey  frequently  form  the  most  extra- 

•ordinary  contrasts.  Some  of  them  thrive  only  on  naked 
rocks,  where  they  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  forest  of 
small  filaments,  each  surmounted  by  its  particular  capital. 
Some  grow  on  substances  the  most  abject,  with  forms  the 
most  heavy:  such  is  that  which  thrives  upon  horse-dung, 
and  which  from  its  resemblance  to  a  Roman  cap,  has  been 
distinguished  by  that  name.  Others  present  agreeable 
consonances ;  such  is  that  which  grows  at  the  foot  of  the 
alder,  in  the  form  of  a  cockle.  Which  of  the  Nymphs 
plauted  this  shell  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  of  rivers  f  The 
destiny  of  this  numerous  tribe  appears  to  be  attached  to 
that  of  the  trees,  each  of  which  has  a  fungus  appropriated 
to  it,  and  rarely  found  elsewhere :  such  are  those  which 
grow  only  at  the  foot  of  the  plumb-tree  and  of  the  pine. 
In  vain  the  heavens  pour  down  torrents  of  rain ;  the  fun- 
gus, sheltered  by  its  umbrella,  receives  not  a  single  drop. 
It  derives  the  whole  support  of  its  life  from  the  earth,  and 
from  the  mighty  vegetable  to  whose  fortune  it  has  united 
its  own:  like  the  humble  attendants  on  the  great,  the 
fungi  extract  their  subsistence  from  the  super-abundance 
of  others ;  they  grow  under  the  shade  of  the  powers  of 
the  forest,  and  live  on  the  superfluity  of  their  magnificent 
banquets. 

Other  vegetables  exnibit  oppositions  of  strength  to 
weakness  in  another  way,  and  consonances  of  protection 
still  more  distinguished.  Those,  like  the  haughty  noble, 
leave  their  dependants  at  their  feet;  these  carry  them  in 
their  arms,  and  place  them  upon  their  heads.  They  fre- 
quently receive  the  reward  of  their  generous  hospitality 
The  lianes,  which  in  the  Antilles  attach  themselves  to  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  defend  them  against  the  fury  of  the 
hurricane.  The  oak  of  Gaul  has  been  more  than  once  the 
object  of  popular  veneration,  for  having  borne  the  mutata* 
among  its  branches.     The  ivy,  the  friend  to  uxyuutUBcta 
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ojul  tombs— I  lie  ivy,  with  which  great  poets  who  coivfei 
red  immortality,  were  formerly  crowned,  sometimes  coven 
with  ib  fnli»#g:e  the  trunks  of  the  most  stalely  trees*  It  u 
one  of  the  Atcong  evidences  of  the  vegetable  compensation 
of  Sulure,  for  1  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  ri  un 
the  trunk  of  the  pine,  the  fir,  or  any  tree  which  rel 
foliage  all  the  year  round.  It  clothes  only  such 
■tripped  by  the  ham]  of  winter  The  emblem  of  a  g&v&om 
fVn  uilslnji,  it  attaches  itself  only  to  the  unfortunate,  md 
even  when  death  has  smitten  its  protector,  it  still  renders 
to  him  the  honors  of  the  forest  hi  which  he  lives  m 
longer;  it  makes  him  revive,  by  decorating  his  mines 
with  garlands  of  flowers  and  festoons  of  everlasting  ver- 
dure. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  plants  that  grow  in  the  shade 
have  the  most  vivid  colors;  thus  the  mosses  exhibit  the 
brilliancy  of  their  emerald  green  oft  the  dusky  sides  of  the 
rocks.  In  the  forests,  the  fungi  and  agarics  are  distin- 
guished by  their  colors  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  on  wliicji 
they  grow.  The  ivy  detaches  itself  from  their  grey  hark* 
by  its  polished  verdure;  the  mUletoe  displays  its  branches 
of  a  yellow  green,  and  its  fruits  resembling  pearls  amidst 
their  thick  foliage.  The  aquatic  convolvulus  exhibits  its 
large  white  bells  on  the  trunk  of  the  willow;  the  virgin 
vine  c lollies  the  ancient  towers  with  verdure,  mid  in 
autumn  its  gold  and  purple  foliage  seems  lo  fix  upon  Iheir 
embrowned  wall*  the  rich  colors  of  the  setting  sun*  Other 
plant!,  entirely  concealed  from  I  he  view,  discover  them- 
selves by  their  perfumes,  It  is  thus  that  the  obscure 
violet  allures  the  hand  of  the  lover  into  the  midst  of  the 
thorny  bushes.  Thus  is  verified  ou  every  side  that  grea. 
law  of  contrasts  which  governs  the  world :  no  aggregation 
is  in  plants  the  effect  of  chance. 

Nnture  has  established,  amouir  the  numerous  tribes  of 
the  vegetahte  kingdom,  a  multitude  of  ha  bib*  the  end  of 
which  is  unknown  tons.  There  are  plants,  for  exam[ 
the  sexes  of  which  ate  itx  d.ffiettvA.  u.&VvtaaXv  ^  via  th 
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inimal  creation.  There  are  others  which  are  always  found 
lotted  io  several  clusters,  *b  if  they  were  fond  of  living 
u  society.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  almost  %  always 
bund  alone.  I  presume  that  many  of  these  relations  are 
sonnected  with  the  manners  of  many  of  the  birds  which 
ive  on  their  fruits  and  resow  them.  The  herbs  in  the 
meadows  frequently  represent  the  appearance  of  the  trees 
H  the  forests:  some  in  their  foliage  and  their  proportions 
resemble  the  pine,  the  fir,  the  oak;  nay,  I  believe  that 
•very  tree,  has  its  corresponding  herb*  It  is  by  this  magic 
that  small  spaces  exhibit  to  us  the  extent  of  a  large  dis- 
trict. If  you  are  in  a  grove  of  oaks,  and  perceive  on  a 
neighbouring  hillock  tufts  of  germander,  the  foliage  of 
which  resembles  them  in  miniature,  you  will  enjoy  all  the 
effects  of  a  perspective.  These  diminutions  of  proportion 
extend  from  trees  down  to  mosses,  and  are  the  causes,  in 
part,  of  the  pleasure  which  we  feel  in  rural  scenes,  when 
Nature  has  had  leisure  to  arrange  her  plans.  The  effect 
vf  these  vegetable  illusions  is  so  certain,  that  if  the  ground 
be  cleared,  the  spot,  stripped  of  the  plants  natural  to  it, 
appears  to  be  much  less  extensive  than  before. 

Nature  likewise  employs  diminishing  shades  of  verdure, 
which,  being  lighter  at  the  summits  of  trees  than. at  their 
base,  causes  them  to  appear  more  lofty  than  they  really  are. 
She  has  also  assigned  the  pyramidal  form  to  many  moun- 
tain trees,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  apparent  ele- 
vation of  their  site:  this  is  observable  in  the  larch,  the  fir, 
the  cypress,  and  many  other  plants  which  grow  on  emi- 
nences. She  sometimes  unites  in  the  same  place  the  effects 
of  seasons  and  of  climates  the  most  opposite.  She  clothes, 
.n  hot  countries,  whole  sides  of  mountains  with  the  vege- 
table called  the  ice-plant,  because  it  seems  to  be  entirely 
covered  with  hakes  of  ice:  you  would  imagine  that  in  the 
midst  of  summer  Boreas  had  blown  upon  it  the  chilling 
blasts  of  north.  On  the  other  hand,  you  find  in  Russia, 
in  the  heart  of  winter,  mosses,  which,  from  the  xeA  tivA 
unoVy  color  of  their  Bowers,  seem  to  have  been  e»$aafc& 
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la  the  action  of  fire.  In  our  rainy  climates,  she  cro 
the  summits  of  the  hills  with  broom  and  roaem: 
the  top*  of  undent  turret*  with  wall-flowers,  fu  t 
of  the  most  gloomy  day*  you  would  imagine  that 
held  the  rays  of  the  sun  shining  upon  them.  In  auothi 
place  she  produces  the  effects  of  wind  amidst  the  most  pro- 
found  calm.  In  America,  if  a  bird  alights  on  a  tuft 
sensitive-plants,  it  is  sufficient  to  »et  in  motion  the  whok- 
stripe,  which  sometimes  extends  nearly  half  a  mile.  Tk 
European  traveller  pauses,  and  >»  astonished  to  find  the  air 
tranquil  and  the  herbage  in  motion.  In  our  woods, 
myself  sometimes  taken  the  murmuring  of  the  aspens 
poplars  for  ilial  of  the  brooks,  Ofteoer  than  once,  seated 
beneath  their  shade,  ou  the  skirt  of  a  meadow,  wh 
herbage  undulated  with  the  breeze,  this  two.fold  tre- 
mulous motion  has  transfused  into  my  blood  the  ifcnagiovi 
coolness  of  the  waters.  Nature  frequently  employs  (I» 
vapors  of  the  atmosphere  to  give  a  greater  extent  to 
landscapes.  She  spreads  them  over  the  depths  of  vallii 
she  stops  them  at  the  windings  of  rivers,  permitting  the 
spectator  to  catch  a  gtiuipse  at  intervals  of  their  Ion; 
channels,  illumined  by  the  sun,  She  thus  multiply 
plans,  and  prolongs  their  extent  She  sometimes  with- 
draws this  magic  veil  from  the  bottom  of  vallies;  ark 
rolling  it  over  the  neighbouring  mountains  where  si 
tinges  it  with  vermillion  and  with  azure,  she  confoitin 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  with  the  vault  of  heaven. 
Jt  is  thus  that  she  employs  the  clouds,  as  evanescent 
illusions  of  life,  to  raise  us  towards  heaven;  that  she  dif- 
fuses amid  her  mysteries  the  ineffable  sensations  of  infinity 
and  that  she  withdraws  from  our  senses  the  perception  oi 
her  works,  that  she  may  convey  to  our  minds  a  more  pro- 
found impression  of  them. 

ANIMAL    HARMONIES    OK    PLANTS, 

Nature,  having  ptaced  on  *  mm  tornvai  *rf  tfr^aiem 
TfJienflibJc  and  lifeless,  vc£«tofo\ett  eu&wteA  vi\V\v  *0&t  yiw 
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ctples  of  lfe,  of  growth,  and  of  generation,  gave  to  those 
beings,  wbicbv  together  with  these  faculties  possessed  the 
power  of  motion,  dispositions  to  inhabit  them,  passions  to 
Jeriveiheir  nourishment  from  them,  and  an  instinct  to 
■sake  a  proper  choice:  these  are  animals.  In  this  place  I 
•hall  treat  only  of  the  most  common  relations  which  they 
have  to  plants;  but  were  I  to  attempt  to  describe  those 
;whtch  their  numberless  tribes  have  to  the  elements,  to  each 
other,  and  to  man,  I  should  disclose  a  multitude  of  scenes 
atill  more  worthy  of  admiration. 

Id  an  order  completely  new,  Nature  has  made  no  altera- 
tion in  her  laws;  she  has  established  the  same  harmonies 
and  the  same  contrast  between  animals  and  plants,  as  be- 
tween plants  and  the  elements.  It  appears  extremely  natural 
to  our  feeble  reason,  and  consequently  to  the  great  princi- 
ples of  our  sciences,  which  assign  so  much  power  to  analo- 
gies and  to  physical  causes,  that  so  many  sensible  beings 
which  are  produced  in  the  midst  of  verdure,  should  be,  in 
process  of  time,  affected  by  it  The  impressions  of  their 
parents,  together  with  those  of  their  infancy,  which  serve  to 
explain  so  many  circumstances  relative  to  the  human  spe- 
cies, acquiring  in  them  increased  strength  from  generation 
to  generation,  by  new  tints,  ought  at  length  to  produce  oxen 
and  sheep,  green  as  the  grass  on  which  they  feed.  We  have 
observed  in  the  preceding  Study,  that,  as  vegetables  were 
detached  from  the  ground  by  their  green  color,  so  the  ani- 
mals, which  live  among  the  herbage  are  distinguished  from 
it,  in  their  turn,  by  their  dusky  colors;  and  that  those  which 
live  on  the  dusky  bark  of  trees,  or  on  other  dark  grounds, 
are  clothed  with  brilliant  colors,  and  sometimes  with 
green. 

On  this  subject  we  shall  remark  that  several  species  of  the 
birds  of  India,  which  reside  among  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  as 
the  greatest  part  of  the  parrots,  many  of  the  humming-birds, 
and  even  of  the  turtle-doves,  are  of  the  most  beautiful  green  : 
but  independently  of  the  spots  and  marbling,  vftute,  YAv&« 
and  red,  which  distinguish  their  different  tribe*,  wAniYixcV 
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render  them  perceptible  at  a  great  distance  in  the  trees,  the 
brilliant  green  of  their  plumage  detaches  them  to  greit 
advantage  from  the  dull  and  embrowned  verdure  of  those 
mouther  n  forest  a*  We  have  already  seen  that  Nature  em- 
ploys tins  general  medium  of  weakening  the  reflect  ion  of 
hear  ;  but  that  she  might  not  confound  the  objects  of  ber 
pichn  e,  if  she  has  darkened  the  ground  of  the  scene,  she  h-i= 
bestowed  on  the  actors  more  brilliant  dresses. 

It  would  appear  that  Nature  has  associated  the  species 
of  animals  invested  with  the  most  pleasing  colors,  with 
the  species  of  vegetables  whose  flowers  are  the  least 
vivid,  l.i v  way  of  compensation.  There  are  much  fewer 
brilliant  flowers  between  the  tropics  than  in  the  tem- 
perate zones;  but  to  make  amends,  the  insects,  the  funis 
run  I  even  quadrupeds,  as  various  species  of  moukies  tad 
of  lizards,  have  the  most  lively  colors*  When  they  i 
the  vegetables  peculiar  to  themselves,  they  form  the  most 
beautiful  contrasts,  and  the  most  delightful  harmonies.  I 
I  have  sometimes  stood  still,  in  the  islands,  to  observe  (ht 
little  lizards  that  bve  on  the  bark  of  trees,  where  they  catch 
flies.  They  are  of  the  most  beautiful  apple-green,  and  have 
on  their  backs  a  kind  of  characters,  resembling  Arabic 
letters,  of  the  most  vivid  red.  When  a  cocoa- tree  had 
several  of  them  scattered  over  its  stem,  no  Egyptian  obelisk 
of  porphyry  could  appear  to  me  so  mysterious,  so  mag* 
mficent.*  1  have  likewise  seen  flocks  of  small  birds,  called 
Cardinals,  because  they  are  quite  red,  alighting  on  bushci 
ifllOM  verdure  was  blackened  by  the  sun,  and  to  which 
Ihey  gave  the  appearance  of  girandoles  of  lamps.  Father 
du  Tertre  says,  that  in  the  Antilles  there  in  not  a  more 
brill iaut  spectacle  than  to  see  coveys  of  aras  settling  01 
Ihe  summit  of  a  palm-tree.     The   blue,  the  red,   and   the 

*  Thry  Lave  sometime*  furnished  me  wllh  an  explanation  of  ilir 
aural  ttn#e  of  the  hieroglyphics  engraved  an  the  obelisks  of  Egypt* 
in  htfnoreJ  her  ooftquerioi  M>vere^gn*;  on  beholding  tin  Bburaater* 
i raced  upun  them  on  the  right  nod  on  the  led,  with  bends, 
-m>.i  paws,  l hey  reminded  me  of  the  disuonlwa  flycatchers  of  my 
jM/jjj  [reef* 
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yellow  of  their  ptaatage,  cover  the  branches  of  the  flower- 
tan  tree  with  the  most  superb  enamel*  Harmonies  nearly 
stjnttar  may  be  observed  in  our  climates.  The  goldfinch, 
with  his  red  head  and  wings  bordered  with  yellow,  ap- 
pears  at  a  distance  on  a  bush  like  the  flower  of  a  thistle 
in  which  he  was  batched.  Yon  would  sometimes  take  the 
slate-colored  wagtail,  resting  on  the  extremity  of  the  leaf 
of  a  reed,  for  the  flower  of  the  iris. 

It  would  be  highly  curious  to  collect  a  great  number  of 
these  oppositions,  and  of  these  analogies.  They  would 
lead  us  to  a  discovery  of  the  plant  peculiarly  adapted  to 
each  animal.  Naturalists  have  paid  no  attention  to  these 
adaptations:  those  who  have  written  the  history  of  birds, 
hare  classed  them  by  their  feet,  their  bills,  and  their 
nostrils.  They  sometimes  mention  the  seasons  in  which 
they  appear,  but  scarcely  ever  the  trees  on  which  they 
live.  None  but  those,  who,  in  making  collections  of  but- 
terflies, are  frequently  obliged  to  seek  them  in  the  state  of 
the  aurelia,  or  caterpillar,  have  ever  thought  of  distin- 
guishing those  insects  by  the  names  of  the  vegetables  on 
which  they  found  them.  Such  are  the  caterpillars  of  the 
milk-thistle,  of  the  pine,  of  the  elm,  and  many  more,  which 
they  discovered  to  be  peculiar  to  those  vegetables.  But 
there  is  not  any  animal  which  may  not  be  referred  to  some 
plant  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  wants. 

We  have  divided  the  plants  into  aerial,  aquatic,  and 
terrestrial,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  animals  themselves 
are  divided,  and  we  have  found  in  the  two  extreme  classes 
invariable  concordances  with  their  elements.  They  may 
be  farther  divided  into  two  classes,  into  trees  and  herbs* 
as  animals  likewise  are  into  quadrupeds  and  into  volatile*, 
Nature  has  not  associated  the  two  kingdoms  in  conso- 
nances, that  is  by  attaching  great  animals  to  great  vege- 
tables: but  she  unites  them  by  contrasts,  associating  the 
class  of  trees  with  that  of  small  animals,  and  that  of  herfo 
with  the  great  quadrupeds:  and  by  these  opponttvow  %>w> 
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t  on  ft  rs  adaptations  of  protection  ou  the  feeble,  an  J  of  cqd* 
vtnitiue  on  the:  powerful. 

This  law  is  so  general)  that  I  have  remarked  that  w 
every  country  where  there  is  no  great  variety  in  I  he  species 
of  grasses,  those  of  the  quadrupeds  which  lire  upon  them 
are  few  io  number;  and  ill  tit  wherever  the  species  of  trees 
are  multiplied,  those  of  volahks  are  likewise  numerous 
The  truth  of  this  observation  may  be  ascertained  by  con 
-ulting  the  herbaries  of  various  parts  of  America,  among 
others,  those  of  Guiana  and  of  Brasit,  which  afford  few 
varieties  of  grasses,  but  a  great  number  of  trees.  It  is  welj 
known  that  those  countries  have,  in  fact,  few  indigenes 
quadrupeds,  and  thai,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  peopled 
vviih  an  infinite  variety  of  birds  and  of  insects* 

If  we  cast  a  glance  ou  the  relations  of  grasses  to  qua- 
drupeds, we  shall  find  that,  notwithstanding  their  apparent 
contraiil,  a  multitude  of  real  correspondencies  exists  between 
them,  The  moderate  elevation  of  grasses  places  them 
within  reach  of  the  jaws  of  quadrupeds,  whose  heads  are 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  frequently  inclined  towards 
the  grouud.  Their  louse  sheaves  seem  formed  to  be  laid 
hold  of  by  broad  and  fleshy  lips,  their  delicate  stems  to 
be  easily  cut  by  incisive  teeth,  and  their  farinaceous  seeds 
to  be  easily  bruised  by  the  grinders-  Besides,  their  bushy 
tufts,  which  are  elastic,  without  being  ligneous,  afford  soft 
Jitter  for  ponderous  bodies, 

If,  on  the  other  baud,  we  examine  the  conformities 
which  exists  between  trees  and  birds,  we  shall  see  that  the 
branches  of  trees  are  easily  grasped  by  the  four  claws  of 
most  birds,  which  Nature  has  disposed  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  are  three  before  and  one  behind,  that  they  may 
he  able  to  lay  hold  of  the  boughs  as  with  hands.  Besides, 
the  birds  find  in  the  different  stages  of  the  foliage,  a  shelter 
■gainst  the  rain,  the  sun,  and  the  cold,  towards  which 
"urposc  the  thickness  of  the  trunks  still  farther  contributes. 
<*he  cavities  formed  in  these  last,  and  the  mosses  that  grow 
jpon  tUemf  afford  tad^nwnta  fat  \fcvw  twata,  wwl  mai^riaL 
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for  lining  them.  The  round,  or  oblong  teedt  of  the  trees 
are  adapted  to  the  form  of  their  bill*  Thoie  that  beav 
fleshy  fonts,  are  frequented  by  birds  which  have  bills 
pointed  or  curved  like  a  pick-axe.  In  the  islands  of  the 
legions  situated  between  the  tropics,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  rivers  of  America,  most  of  the  maritime  aud 
fluviatic  trees,  among  other  various  species  of  palm-trees, 
bear  fruits  inclosed  in  very,  hard  shells,  that  they  may  be 
capable  of  floating  on  the  waters,  which  re-sow  them  in 
distant  parts;  but  even  this  covering  is  not  sufficient  to 
protect  them  from  the  birds.  The  different  tribes  of  par- 
rots which  inhabit  them,  and  of  which  there  is,  I  believe, 
a  particular  species  assigned  to  every  species  of  palm-tree, 
find  means  to  open  their  cases  with  their  crooked  bills, 
which  pierce  like  awls,  and  squeeze  like  pincers. 

Nature  has  likewise  formed  animals  of  a  third  order, 
which  find  in  the  rind  or  in  the  flower  of  a  plant;  as  many 
accommodations  as  a  quadruped  enjoys  in  a  meadow,  or 
a  bird  in  an  entire  tree:  I  mean  insects.  Some  naturalists 
have  divided  them  into  six  great  tribes,  which  they  have 
characterized  according  to  their  custom,  though  to  very 
little  purpose,  by  Greek  names.  They  class  them  into 
coleopterous,  or  insects  with  cases,  as  the  scarabei,  tc 
which  belong  our  May-bugs,  or  cockchafers;  hemipterous, 
or  half-cased,  as  the  kermes  among  gall-insects;  tetrap- 
terous,  or  with  four  mealy  wings,  as  butterflies;  tetrap- 
terous,  with  four  naked  wings,  as  bees;  dipterous,  or  with 
two  naked  wings,  as  common  flies ;  and  apterous,  or  with- 
out wings,  as  the  ant  But  these  six  classes  have  a  multi- 
tude of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  which  associate  species 
of  insects  the  most  discordant  in  forms  and  instincts,  and 
separate  many  others  between  which  there  exists  a  striking 
analogy. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  this  order  of  animals  appears  to  be 
particularly  partial  to  trees.     Pliny  observes  that  auta  ax* 
extremely  fond  of  the  seeds  of  the  cypress.    He  ta^a  MtaX 
they  attack  the  cooes  which  contain  them,  wYteu  VVv^  YoM 
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0[>en  on  arriving  at  maturity,  and  leave  riot  a  single  s€tt) 
behind;  and  lie  considers  it  as  a  miracle  of  Nature  that 
an  in vecl  so  diminutive  should  destroy  the  seed  of  one  & 
the  largest  trees  in  the  world.  In  my  opinion,  we  shall 
never  establish  a  real  order  among  the  different  tribes  of 
inserts,  and  derive  from  the  study  of  them  that  utility  ami 
pleasure  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  unless  we  refer  them  to 
the  di  tie  rent  parts  of  vegetables.  Thus  we  might  associate 
with  the  nectar  of  flowers  the  butterflies  and  the  bees* 
which  are  furnished  with  tubes  for  sucking  their  juke*; 
with  their  stamina,  the  flies,  which,  like  bees,  have  cavi- 
ties scooped  out  of  their  hairy  thighs  for  collecting  Ike 
powder ;  and  four  wings  to  carry  off  their  booty ;  with 
the  leaves  of  plants,  the  common  fly  and  the  gall  insect, 
which  have  pointed  and  hollow  piercers,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  incisions,  and  drinking  their  fluids;  with  the 
seed,  the  scarabei,  as  the  weevil,  which  is  designed  to  bury 
himself  in  it,  to  live  upon  its  flour,  and  is  provided  with 
wings,  inclosed  in  cases,  to  secure  them  from  injury,  and 
with  rasps,  to  open  himself  o  passage;  with  the  stems,  the 
worms,  which  are  entirely  naked,  because  they  have  no 
occasion  for  clothing  in  the  substance  of  the  wood,  that 
shelters  them  on  every  side,  but  are  furnished  with  augers, 
with  which  they  sometimes  effect  the  destruction  of  whole 
forests;  finally,  with  the  wreck  of  every  species,  the  ants, 
which  have  pincers,  and  the  instinct  of  proceeding  in  num- 
bers to  cut  to  pieces  and  to  carry  away  every  thing  that 
suiU  their  purpose.  The  dessert  of  this  vast  vegetable 
banquet  is  washed  by  the  rains  into  the  rivers,  and  is 
thence  hurried  along  into  the  sea,  where  it  presents  a  new 
order  of  relation  to  the  fishes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  most  alluring  baits  which  can  be  offered  to  them, 
an  obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  in  pan 
from  seed,  or  from  the  substances  of  plants  possessing  the 
aquatic  characters  which  we  have  indicated;  such  m  th< 
ru*h  of  Sniyrn-.i,  the  juice  of  the  milk-thistle,  the  Celtu 
spikenard,  cummin,  aniseed,  i\\e  wAV\»*  tu&tyyrwvs  v\vt  *m*.\ 
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of  the  birth-wort,  and  the  seed  of  hemp.  Thus  the  rela- 
tions of  these  plants  to  the  fishes  confirm  what  we  have 
advanced  concerning  the  relations  of  their  seed  to  the 
waters. 

By  referring  the  various  tribes  of  insects  to  the  different 
parts  of  plants,  we  should  discover  the  reasons  that  have 
induced  Nature  to  give  those  diminutive  animals  figures  so 
extraordinary.  We  should  then  learn  the  uses  of  their 
implements,  most  of  which  are  still  unknown  to  us;  and 
we  should  have  new  occasion  to  admire  the  divine  intel- 
ligence, and  to  improve  our  own.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  knowledge  would -diffuse  the  clearest  light  over  many 
parts  of  plants,  with  the  use  of  which  botanists  are  un- 
acquainted, because  they  have  consonances  only  with 
animals.  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  not  a  single  vege- 
table which  has  not  at  least  one  individual,  out  of  each  of 
the  six  general  classes  of  insects,  acknowledged  by  na- 
turalists. As  Nature  has  divided  each  genus  of  plants  into 
various  species,  to  render  them  capable  of  growing  in 
different  situations,  so  she  has  likewise  divided  each  genus 
of  insects  into  various  species,  to  enable  them  to  inhabit 
different  species  of  plants.  For  this  reason  she  has  painted 
and  numbered,  in  a  thousand  different  but  invariable 
ways,  the  almost  infinite  divisions  of  the  same  branch. 
For  example,  we  find  constantly  on  the  elm  the  beautiful 
butterfly  called,  from  the  richness  of  its  color,  gold-bro- 
cade. That  which  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
the  four  omicrons,  which  lives  I  know  not  where,  always 
produces  descendants  bearing  four  impressions  of  that 
Greek  letter  on  their  wings.  There  is  a  species  of  bee 
with  five  claws,  which  lives  only  on  radiated  flowers; 
without  those  claws,  she  could  not  cling  to  the  plane  mir- 
rors of  those  flowers,  and  load  herself  from  their  stamina 
as  easily  as  the  common  bee,  which  usually  labors  at  the 
bottom  of  such  whose  corralla  is  deep. 

I  am  far,  however,  from  imagining  that  any  one  plant 
nourishes  in  its  different  varieties  all  the  collateral  branches 
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of  one  family  of  inserts,  Oo  the  contrary,  it  is  my  opinion 
(hat  each  genus  of  these  last  is  much  more  extensive  than 
the  genu*  of  plants  which  series  for  its  principal  basti. 
In  tins  Nature  manifests  another  of  her  laws,  in  conformity 
to  which  she  has  made  whatever  is  beat  the  most  common 
At  the  animal  is  of  a  superior  nature  to  the  vegetable,  the 
species  of  the  first  are  more  numerous,  and  more  widely 
diffused  than  those  of  the  second.  For  example,  their  are 
not  sixteen  hundred  species  of  plants  in  the  environs  of 
Paris  ;  but  nearly  six  thousand  species  of  insects  are  enume- 
rated  in  the  same  compass.  1  presume,  therefore,  that  the 
different  tribes  of  plants  cross  with  those  of  animals,  which 
renders  their  species  susceptible  of  different  harmonies. 
f^r  this  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  the  variety  of  tastes 
in  birds  of  I  he  same  family.  The  black-headed  linnet 
builds  among  ivy;  the  red-headed  in  walls,  in  the  neigh- 
bt vui  hood  of  hemp- fields;  and  the  brown  linnet  on  tm 
near  the  highway,  where  she  constructs  her  neat  with 
horse-hair.  In  our  climates  are  enumerated  a  dozen  species 
of  that  bird,  each  of  which  has  its  particular  department, 
Onr  different  species  of  larks  are  also  assigned  to  different 
situations,  to  woods,  to  meadows,  to  heaths,  to  cultivated 
lands,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  sea. 

Very  interesting  observations  may  be  made  on  the 
duration  of  vegetables,  which  is  unequal,  though  they  are 
tmbject  to  the  influence  of  the  same  elements.  The  oal 
serves  as  a  monument  to  nations,  and  the  nostoc,  whic 
grows  at  its  feet,  lives  but  a  day.  All  t  can  say  on  this 
subject  in  general  is,  that  the  period  of  their  decay  is  not 
regulated  by  that  of  their  growth;  nor  is  Ihe  time  of  their 
fecundity  proportioned  to  their  weakness,  to  the  climates, 
or  to  the  seasons,  as  has  been  asserted*  Pliny  mention: 
holm-oaks,  plane-trees,  and  cypresses  which  existed  in  his 
time,  and  which  were  more  ancient  than  Rome,  that  is, 
more  than  seven  hundred  years  old.  He  farther  says,  thai 
there  were  si  ill  to  be  seen  near  Troy,  around  the  tomb  of 
litis,  oaks  which  were  growing  on   the  spot  when   Troy 


r 
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obtained  the  name  of  Ilium,  and  which  must  consequently 
have  been  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  the  former. 
[  have  seen  in  Lower  Normandy  an  aged  yew  planted  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror:  it  is  still  crowned 
with  verdure,  though  its  trunk,  cavernous  and  hollow 
through  and  through,  resembles  the  staves  of  an  old  cask. 
There  are  even  bushes  which  appear  to  be  immortal.  In 
different  parts  of  France  there  are  hawthorns  which  the 
devotion  of  the  common  people  has  consecrated  by  images 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  have  existed  for  ages,  as  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  chapels  erected 
in  their  vicinity.  In  general,  however,  Nature  has  pro- 
portioned the  duration  and  the  fecundity  of  plants  to  the 
necessities  of  animals.  Many  plants  perish  as  soon  as  they 
have  shed  their  seed,  which  they  consign  to  the  winds : 
there  are  some,  as  mushrooms,  which  live  only  a  few  days 
like  the  species  of  flies  that  feed  upon  them.  Others  retain 
their  seed  all  the  winter  through,  for  the  use  of  the  birds, 
like  the  greatest  part  of  bushes.  The  fecundity  of  plants 
is  not  proportioned  to  their  diminutive  size,  but  to  die  fe- 
cundity of  the  animal  species  for  whose  food  they  are 
destined.  The  pannic,  the  smallest  millet,  and  several 
other  gramineous  plants,  so  useful  to  animals  and  to  man, 
produce  beyond  comparison  more  seed  than  many  plants 
much  larger  and  much  smaller  than  themselves.  There  are 
many  which  perpetuate  themselves  by  their  seed  once  a 
year;  but  the  chick-weed  is  renovated  by  its  seed  seven  or 
eight  times,  without  being  interrupted  even  by  winter.  It 
produces  ripe  seed  six  weeks  after  it  has  been  sown.  The 
capsule  which  contains  them  is  inverted  towards  the  ground, 
opens,  and  abandons  them  to  the  winds  and  the  rains,  which 
sow  them  again  in  every  direction.  This  plant  afford* 
sustenance,  at  every  season  of  the  year,  to  the  small  birds 
of  our  climates.  Thus  Providence  is  so  much  the  more 
powerful  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  creature. 

Other  plants  have  relations  to  animals  the  more  affecting 
in  proportion  as  the  climates  and  the  seasons  seem  to 
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of  one  family  of  insects.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  oprmott 
that  each  genus  of  these  last  is  much  more  extensive  than 
the  genus  of  plants  which  serves  Tor  its  principal  basis* 
In  this  Nature  ma nifests  another  of  her  laws,  in  conformity 
to  which  she.  has  made  whatever  is  best  the  moat  common. 
As  the  animal  is  of  a  superior  nature  to  the  vegetable,  the 
species  of  the  first  are  more  numerous,  and  more  widely 
diffused  than  those  of  the  second.  For  example,  there  ire 
not  sixteen  hundred  species  of  plants  in  the  environs  of 
Paris ;  but  nearly  six  thousand  species  of  insects  are  enume- 
rated in  the  same  compass.  1  presume,  therefore,  that  the 
different  tribes  of  plants  cross  with  those  of  animals,  which 
renders  their  species  susceptible  of  different  harmonies. 
Of  this  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  the  variety  of  tastes 
in  birds  of  the  same  family,  The  black-headed  linnet 
builds  among  ivy;  the  red-headed  in  walls,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  hemp-fields;  and  the  brawn  linnet  on  trees 
near  the  highway,  where  she  constructs  her  neat  wi 
horse-hair.  In  our  d i mates  are  enumerated  a  dozen  specie* 
of  that  bird,  each  of  which  has  its  particular  department 
Our  different  specie*  of  larks  are  also  assigned  to  different 
situations,  to  woods,  to  meadows,  to  heaths,  to  cultivated 
lauds,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  sea* 

Very  interesting  observations  may  be  made  on  the 
duration  of  vegetables,  which  is  unequal,  though  they  are 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  same  elements.  The  oak 
serves  as  a  monument  to  nations,  and  the  nostoc,  which 
grows  at  its  feet,  lives  but  a  day.  All  I  can  say  on  this 
subject  in  general  is,  that  the  period  of  their  decay  ti  not 
regulated  by  that  of  their  growth;  nor  is  the  time  of  their 
fecundity  proportioned  to  their  weakness,  to  the  el i mates, 
or  to  the  seasons,  as  has  been  asserted.  Pliny  mentions 
holm-oaks,  plane-trees,  and  cypresses  which  existed  in  hit 
time,  and  which  were  more  ancient  than  Rome,  that  is, 
more  than  seven  hundred  years  old.  He  farther  says,  that 
there  were  still  to  be  seen  near  Troy,  around  the  tomb  of 
is,  oaks  which  were  %  rowing  ou  tite  wg**-  vjXwlu  Twj 
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Sometimes  they  fly  off  in  swarms  of  dazzling  brill 
which  rise  into  the  air  like  the  discharge  of  fire-worl 
If  we  wen  to  study  the  relations  which  plants  hi 
it  in  m:tlsf  we  should  discover  (he  use  of  many  of  the 
which  arc  considered  aa  the  productions  of  the  caprifi 
of  the  confusion  of  Nature.  The  relations  art*  so  v 
extended*  that  there  is  riot  a  down  ou  a  plant,  an 
texlurt  uf  a  shrub,  a  cavity,  a  color  of  a  leaf,  a  tliort 
what  has  its  utility.  These  wonderful  harmonies  may 
marked  particularly  in  the  habitations  and  the  nests 
mul*.  Kff  in  hot  countries,  there  are  plants  loads 
down*  it  is  because  there  are  moths  entirely  naked, 
clip  off  the  fleece,  and  convert  it  into  clothing.  ( 
banks  of  the  Amazon  is  found  a  species  of  reed,  iwen 
to  thirty  feet  in  height,  the  summit  of  which  ia  term 
by  a  large  ball  of  earth.     This  ball  is  the  work  of  th 

•  These  Aptendid  Insects  have  the  appearance  of  dirty-look 
tie*,  and  their  favorite  retreat, till  sun  act,  is  rotten  wood .  Fa 
Tertre.  from  whom  the  author  hat  borrowed  the  above  par 
asserts,  that  in  the  West  Indies,  these  insect  are  so  numerous 
dark  night*  the  air  seems  fall  of  He  his,  which  shine  and  tp&rk 
than  the  star*  in  the  sky* 

Another  species  of  these  insects  in  described  hy  Madame  M< 
her  splendid  history  of  the  insects  of  Surinam,  in  which  the  j 
amusing  account  ot  an  alarm  she  herself  experienced  In-fore 
acquainted  wllh  their  nature.  "  before  1  anew,"  says  she 
these  insvetv  possessed  ihc  property  of  shining  hy  night,  the 
mice  brought  me  several,  which  I  put  Into  a  box.  In  the  nlf 
uiftdfl  so  much  noise,  that  they  awoke  aad  alarmed  me  c 
ably,  t  called  for  a  light,  unable  to  conceive  whence  the  nc 
c  ceded.  Find  tng  that  it  came  from  the  box,  I  o  pelted  it;  bt 
*Ul  more  terrified  on  seeing  a  dame  of  lire  issue  from  it,  1  < 
the  box  in  my  Fright:  but  perceiving  that  a  new  flame  m 
whenever  any  of  the  animals  came  out,  i  recovered  from  mj 
hension,  and  again  collected  the  insects,  greatly  a  dm  inn 
splendid  appearance,"  She  add*  that  the  light  from  one  of  t 
sects  is  sufficient  to  read  by. 

Pr.  Darwhi  ennjecture*.  that  the  u-c  of  this  lemarkabte:  proj 
SO  prevent  the  insects  from  flying-  against  objects  in  I  he  might, 
atnat  Litem  in  procuring  sustenance  in  ihe  dark  From  thisu 
however,  other  writers  have  dissented,  and  apparently  wit 
justice*  on  this  ground  that  very  few  of  the  numerous  t 
nig fit*insects  arc  endowed  with  this  luminous  property,  ai 
notwithstanding,  tcipuble  of  performing  all  their  functional 
It;  and  they  have  suggested  that  u  ^  most  probably  intei 
point  "Hi  l In-  iCXettO  each  otViti,  tvAWntaq,  UM  4&uic  potu 
the  voice  ft  laruct  animals*    1. 
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ho  retire  toil  in  fbe  rainy  season  and  during  the  peric*U* 
J  inundations  of  that  river,  they  ascend  and  descent 
through  the  cavity  of  this  reed,  and  live  upon  the  wreck 
at  floaty  around  them  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is, 
presume,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  similar  retreats  to 
her  3itm11  insects,  that  Nature  has  hollowed  the  stems  o, 
ost  of  the  plants  of  our  shores*  The  Valisuem,*  which 
ows  in  the  stream  of  the  Rhone,  and  bears  its  flower*  on 
spiral  stem,  which  it  lengthens  out  in  proportion  to  the 
pidity  of  the  sudden  swellings  of  that  river,  has  holes 
rfo rated  through  the  base  of  its  leaves,  the  use  of  which 
pears  very  extraordinary.  If  you  take  up  this  plant  by 
■e  root,  and  put  it  into  a  large  vessel  fall  of  water,  you 
rceive  at  the  base  of  its  leaves  masses  of  a  blueish  jelly, 
inch  gradually  lengthen  into  pyramids  of  a  beautiful  red. 
These  pyramids  are  soon  furrowed  with  flulings,  which 
disengage  themselves  from  the  summit,  invert  themselves 
all  round,  and  present,  by  their  expansion,  very  handsome 
dowers,  composed  of  radii  purple,  yellow,  and  blue.  Each 
of  these  flowers  gradually  issues  from  the  cavity,  in  which 
it  is  partly  contained,  and  removes  to  a  certain  distance 
from  the  plant,  to  which,  however,  it  remains  attached  by 
^  filament.  You  then  perceive  each  of  the  radii  of  which 
these  dowers  are  composed,  exercising  a  particular  motion, 
which  communicates  a  circular  movement  to  I  lie  water 
and  precipitates  to  the  centre  of  each  of  them,  all  the  small 
bodies  that  are  floating  around.  If  any  shock  disturb  these 
wonderful  expansions,  every  filament  is  instantly  with- 
drawn, all  the  radii  close,  and  all  the  pyramids  return  into 
dieir  cavities,  for  the  supposed  flowers  are  polypuses. 
There  are  in  certain  plants  parts  which  are  considered 

'  a 

vol 


•  For  n.u  aecorint  of  the  Valisnena  see  the  Travel  a  vf  itn  nnonymoun 
Dgli*h  writer,  performed  in  the  ye:ir  1750,  ui  France,  Italy,  and  the 
*  I  Audi  of  the  Arvbipdago.     The}  are  replete  wHri  judicious  obser- 
vation* of  every  kind  *    Consult .  likewise,  respecting  the  gene  pa  and 
(he   various   fruits    plains,   and  animal*  oi    tropical  countries  the 
sprightly  Father  du   Tertro.  the  patriotic  Char  lev  nix,  Je&n  de  Laet, 
the  historian,  and  all  *uch  traveller*  as  have  written  on  Nature,  tin 
by  a  spirit  c( eviiem,  and  aided  by  the  light  of  tti^n  aJuae 


the  nisi 
biaucd 
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is  the  chtrmctcii  of  uncultivated  Nature,  but  which,  lib 
ill  the  rest  of  her  works,  are  evidences  of  the  wudoi 
providence  of  her  author:  such  are  prickles.  Their 
are  infinitely  varied,  especially  in  hot  countries.  Soev 
are  shaped  like  saws,  like  hooks,  like  needles,  like  the 
of  a  halberd,  and  like  caltrops.  Some  are  round,  like  awh, 
triangular,  like  a  piercer,  or  flat,  like  a  lancet.  There  ■ 
no  less  variety  in  their  aggregations.  Some  are  ranged  a 
the  leaves  in  clusters,  like  those  of  the  Indian  fig;  othen 
in  stripes,  like  those  of  the  taper.  Some  are  invisible,  aa 
those  of  the  shrub  of  the  West  Indies,  known  by  tlie  de- 
nomination of  captain's  wood.  The  leaves  of  this  for- 
midable  plant  appear  above  smooth  and  shining;  but  they 
are  covered  underneath  with  very  delicate  prickles,  which 
are  placed  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  you  apply  your  band 
to  them  ever  so  slightly,  they  will  run  into  your 
There  are  other  thorns  which  are  placed  only  on  the 
of  plants ;  while  others  again  are  confined  to  the  branches, 
In  our  climates  we  find  scarcely  any,  excepting  on  bushes, 
and  on  a  few  plants :  but  in  the  Indies  they  are  distributed 
over  a  great  number  of  trees.  Their  very  various  form* 
and  dispositions  have  relations,  with  most  of  which  we  air 
unacquainted,  to  the  security  of  the  birds,  which  live  upon 
them.  It  was  necessary  that  many  of  the  trees  of  thai 
country  should  be  armed  with  thorns,  because  there  are 
many  quadrupeds  that  climb  them  for  the  purpose  of  eat- 
ing the  eggs  and  the  young  of  birds,  such  as  the  monkey, 
the  civet-cat,  the  tiger,  the  wild-cat,  the  opossum,  the 
palm-rat,  and  even  the  common  rat  The  Asiatic  acacia* 
affords  to  birds  a  retreat  inaccessible  to  their  enemies.     It 

*  There  is  an  Asiatic  acacia  to  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  garden  si 
tuaterl  near  the  gate  of  Chaillot,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  vir 
tuous  Chevalier  tie  Gensin.  As  to  the  name  of  the  false  acacia,  gives 
to  the  American  acacia,  1  most  observe  that  Nature  produces  notbiaf 
faise.  She  has  varied  all  her  productions  in  every  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  relations  adapted  to  the  elements  and  to  ani- 
mals; and  when  we  fail  to  find  the  characters  which  we  have 
rtcrihed  to  them,  it  is  not  her  works  that  we  ought  to  charge  wits 
falsehood,  but  our  systems. 
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bear*  no  prickles  on  its  trunk,  or  on  Us  branches;  but  a 
the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet*  exactly  at  the  place  where 
the  branches  of  the  tree  shoot  off,  there  is  a  ring  coin- 
posed  of  several  rows  of  large  thorns,  from  ten  to  twelve 
niches  in  length,  and  projecting  nearly  like  the  head  of 
a  halberd.  With  this  rampart  of  spikes  the  tree  is  incir* 
cled,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  quadruped  to  ascend. 
The  American,  or  as  it  is  improperly  denominated  the 
false  acacia,  hai  its  thorns  formed  into  hooks,  and  scattered 
over  its  brunches,  undoubtedly  in  consequence  of  some  un- 
known relation  of  opposition  to  the  species  of  quadruped 
that  makes  war  upon  the  bird  by  which  it  is  inhabited. 
There  are  in  the  West  India  Islands  trees  which  have  no 
I  *rickles,  but  which  are  furnished  with  a  much  more  inge- 
nious protection*  A  plant,  known  in  those  countries  by  the 
appellation  of  the  prickly  thistle,  a  species  of  creeping 
taper,  attaches  its  roots,  resembling  filaments,  to  the  trunk 
of  one  of  these  trees,  and  run  a  over  the  ground  all  round 
it,  crossing  its  branches  one  over  the  other,  and  forming 
a  fence  which  no  quadruped  dares  to  approach.  It  bears, 
besides,  a  fruit  very  agreeable  to  the  palate.  On  behold- 
ing a  tree  whose  foliage  is  harmless,  filled  with  birds  that 
have  constructed  their  nests  in  its  branches,  surrounded  at 
its  root  by  one  of  these  prickly  thistles,  you  are  presented 
with  the  idea  of  one  of  those  defenceless  commercial  cities 
apparently  accessible,  bat  the  vicinity  of  which  is  protected 
hy  a  citadel,  which  encompasses  it  with  its  long  entrench- 
ments. Thus  the  tree  is  on  one  side,  and  its  thorn  on  the 
other. 

The  quadrupeds  that  live  on  the  eggs  of  birds,  would 
be  reduced  to  great  embarrassment,  if  Nature  had  not 
caused  a  vegetable  of  a  very  extraordinary  form,  which 
gives  them  access,  to  grow  from  the  tops  of  these  same 
trees.  It  is,  in  every  respect,  the  opposite  of  the  prickly 
thistle.  It  is  a  root  two  feet  in  length,  as  thick  as  a  man' 
leg,  pricked  as  if  with  a  bodkin,  and  attached  to  a  branch 
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manner  a*  tin*  prickly  thistle  adhere*  to  the  base  of 
trunk.  Like  the  other,  it  derives  its  nourishment  ft 
the  tree,  and  throws  out  ten  or  twelve  large  leaves  in  lb* 
form  of  a  heart,  three  feet  long  and  two  broad,  resemhli 
those  of  the  nympluea.  Father  du  Tertre  calls  it  the 
root  of  China,  What  is  stilt  more  singular,  it  lets  down 
pendicularly  from  the  top  of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  pi  a 
several  very  strong  cordi,  which  are  of  the  thickness 
e  quill  throughout  their  whole  length,  and  take  root  in  the 
ground,  The  plant  has  no  scent,  hut  its  cords  smell  like 
garlic.  Undoubtedly  when  a  monkey,  or  any  climbing  ani- 
mal, perceives  this  large  standard  of  verdure,  notwith- 
standing the  tree  is  surrounded  at  its  foot  by  a  rampart  of 
thorns,  this  signal  announces  that  he  has  a  friend  within 
the  fortress:  the  smell  of  the  cord  a  which  reach  to  |3m 
ground,  directs  him  to  the  scaling  ladder,  even  in  the  mglit, 
and  while  the  birds  are  sleeping  quietly  in  their  nests,  se- 
cure in  the  strength  of  their  fortifications,  the  enemy  ob- 
tains possession  of  the  town  through  the  suburbs. 

In  those  countries  the  thorns  of  the  trees  protect  the  very 
insects*  The  bets  there  make  honey  in  the  aged  trunks  of 
thorny  trees,  hollowed  by  the  hand  of  time.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  Nature,  who  has  provided  this  resourw 
for  the  bees  of  America*  has  withheld  from  them  a  stints  "* 
if  those  of  the  trees  were  sufficient  for  their  defence,  Tu 
ijiis  cause  it  is  I  believe,  to  be  ascribed,  though  no  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  if,  that  we  have  never  been  able  ta 
rear  in  the  West  Indies  the  bees  of  the  country,  Without 
doubt  they  refuse  to  inhabit  domestic  hives,  because  the)' 
consider  themselves  to  be  there  insecure;  but  they  might 
perhaps  have  been  induced  to  remain,  had  the  hives  ofle 
to  them  been  covered  and  protected  by  thorns 

If  Nature  employs  thorns  to  defend  the  very  flies  fi 
the  insults  of  quadrupeds,  she  sometimes  makes  use  of 
same  means  to  deliver  quadrupeds   from  the  persecution 
common  flics,     She  has,  it  is  true,  bestowed  on  those  which 
diie  most  exposed  to  it,  maud  and  Va\U  Htwvatad  with  loi 
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hair  to  drive  them  away;  bat  the  multiplication  of  these 
ioaecti  is  so  rapid  in  hot  aud  damp  seasons  and  countries,  as 
to  threaten  every  species  of  animal  with  destruction.  One 
of  the  vegetable  barriers  opposed  to  them  by  Nature  is  the 
Hanaa  muscipuUu  This  plant  bears  on  the  same  branch 
opposite  leaves,  besmeared  with  a  saccharine  liquid,  resem- 
bling manna,  and  bristled  with  very  sharp  prickles.  When 
a  fly  settles  on  one  of  these  leaves,  they  instantly  close  like 
the  jaws  of  a  rat- trap,  and  the  fly  is  spitted  in  several 
different  places.  There  is  another  species  of  the  dionssa, 
which  catches  these  insects  with  its  flower.  When  a  fly 
attempts  to  extract  its  nectar,  the  corolla,  which  is  tubulated, 
shuts  at  the  neck,  seizes  the  insect  by  its  proboscis,  and  thus 
puts  the  little  plunderer  to  death.  It  grows  in  the  Garden 
of  Plants,  at  Paris.  We  shall  observe  that  its  flower,  in  the 
form  of  a  cup,  is  white  and  streaked  with  red,  and  that  these 
two  colors  universally  attract  flies,  which  manifest  a  great 
avidity  of  milk  and  blood. 

There  are  aquatic  plants  which  produce  thorns,  adapted 
to  the  catching  of  fishes.  In  the  Garden  of  Plants  may  be 
seen  an  American  vegetable  called  martinia,  the  flower  of 
which  has  a  very  agreeable  smell,  and  which  from  the  form 
of  its  rounded  leaves,  the  smoothness  of  their  stalks  and  of 
its  stems,  has  all  the  aquatic  characters  that  have  been 
already  mentioned.  It  has  likewise  the  peculiar  property 
of  transpiring  so  copiously,  as  to  appear  to  the  touch  as  if  it 
had  been  sprinkled  with  water.  I  have  therefore  no  doubt 
that,  in  its  native  soil,  this  plant  grows  on  the  brink  of 
waters.  But  the  husk  that  incloses  its  seed  possesses  a  very 
extraordinary  nautical  character.  It  resembles  a  fish  half 
dried,  black  and  white,  with  a  long  fin  on  the  back.  The 
tail  is  very  long,  and  terminates  in  a  very  sharp  pvint, 
curved  into  the  form  of  a  fish-hook.  This  tail  is  common- 
ly separated  into  two,  and  thus  exhibits  the  appearance 
of  a  double  hook.  The  configuration  of  this  vegetable 
fish  is  perfectly  similar  in  size  and  in  form  to  tYie  Y\w>V 
which  is  lued  at  sea  for  catching  the  gi\t-head*,   *?&&  *V 
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the  head  of  which  it  fixed  the  figure,  in  linen,  of  &  Ay 
in-:- fish,  excepting  til  at  the  hook  for  gill-heads  has  only 
one  barb,  while  the  pod  of  the  martinis  has  two,  which  must 
render  its  effect  the  more  infallible.  This  pod  contains 
several  black,  shrivelled  seeds,  resembling  flattened  globules 
of  sheep's  dung. 

As  J  possess  few  books  on  botany,  I  knew  not  of  what 
country  the  martinis  was  a  native;  but;  having  recently 
consulted  the  work  of  Liunceus,  I  found  that  it  came  from 
La  Vera  Cruz.  That  celebrated  naturalist  finds  in  this 
shell  no  other  resemblance  than  to  a  woodcocks-head ;  but 
ii  he  had  ever  seen  the  hook  for  gilt-heads,  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  a  moment  to  acknowledge  the  similarity,  especially 
as  the  extremity  of  this  supposed  beak  bends  back  into  two 
hooks,  which  prick  like  pins,  and  are,  like  the  whole  pod 
and  the  stalk  which  connects  it  with  the  stem,  of  a  ligneous 
and  horny  substance,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
break.  John  de  Laet  informs  us  that  the  land  of  La  Vera 
Cruz  is  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  and  that  its  port,  called  St 
John  de  Hulloa,  is  formed  by  a  smalt  island,  no  higher  tli.-in 
the  surface  of  the  water;  so  thatt  as  he  tells  us,  when  the 
tine  is  very  high,  it  is  entirely  covered.  These  inundations 
are  very  common  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  account  which  Dampier  has  given  us 
of  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  which  is  in  that  vicinity.  Hence 
I  presume  that  the  martini  a,  which  grows  on  the  inundated 
shores  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  has  certain  relations  of  which  we 
are  ignorant,  to  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  particularly  as  the 
seeds  of  several  plants  and  trees,  described  by  John  de  Laet, 
have  very  curious  nautical  forms 

There  is  no  occasion  to  seek  among  foreign  plants  the 
relations  between  vegetables  and  animals.  The  bramble, 
which  affords  shelter  in  our  fields  to  so  many  small  bird*, 
has  its  prickles  formed  into  hooks;  so  tint  it  not  only  pre- 
vewte  the  cattle  from  disturbing  the  birds  in  their  retreats, 
6n  t  frequently  seizes  a  \ack  of  ^oo\  m  tf  bait,  as  a  reprisal 
for  hostilities  committed*  atv&  aw  \aWv\\^  W  3t&w«t% 
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sustained.  Pliny  asserts  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
animosity  between  the  linnet  and  the  ass.  That  quadruped, 
whose  palate  is  proof  against  prickles,  frequently  browses 
on  the  bush  in  which  the  linnet  builds  her  nest.  She  is 
so  terrified  at  his  voice,  that,  on  hearing  it,  says  he,  she 
throws  down  her  eggs,  and  her  young,  when  recently 
hatched,  die  of  affright  But  she  makes  war  upon  him  in 
he.'  turn,  fixing  herself  on  the  scratches  made  by  the 
thorns,  and  pecking  the  flesh  to  the  very  bone.  It  must 
be  a  curious  spectacle  to  view  the  conflict  between  this 
diminutive  and  melodious  bird,  and  the  dull,  braying,  but 
inoffensive  animal. 

If  we  were  acquainted  with  toe  animal  relations  of 
plants,  we  should  possess  much  information  relative  to  the 
instincts  of  beasts,  to  which  we  are  yet  strangers.  We 
should  know  the  origin  of  their  friendships,  and  of  their 
animosities,  at  least  of  those  which  are  formed  in  society; 
ror  as  to  such  as  are  innate,  I  do  not  think  that  their  cause 
will  ever  be  revealed  to  man.  These  are  of  a  different  or* 
der,  and  of  another  world.  How  so  many  animals  have 
entered  into  life,  harboring  animosities,  without  having  ever 
been  offended;  furnished  with  skill  and  industry  without 
having  served  an  apprenticeship;  and  endowed  with  in- 
stincts more  infallible  than  experience  ¥  Wherefore  has  the 
electric  power  been  conferred  on  the  torpedo,  invisibility  on 
the  cameleon,  and  even  the  light  of  the  stars  on  a  fly  ?  Who 
taught  the  aquatic  bug  to  glide  over  the  waters,  and  to 
another  species  of  bag  to  swim  on  its  back ;  both  the  one 
and  the  other  to  catch  the  prey  which  hovers  on  the  surface? 
The  water-spider  is  still  more  ingenious.  She  incircles 
a  bubble  of  air  with  her  threads,  places  herself  in  the  mid* 
die,  and  plunges  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  where  her 
bubble  appears  like  a  globule  of  quicksilver.  There  she 
ranges  under  the  shade  of  the  nymphaea,  free  from  the 
dread  of  every  foe.  If  in  this  species  two  indw&xnX*  dt 
different  sexes  chance  to  meet,  and  to  please  easfo  oVfoet> 
the  two  globule*  approximating,  unite  into  one,  «&&  ^* 
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•vo  insects  arc  in  t\te  same  atmosphere.  The  Roman* 
who  constructed*  on  the  shores  of  Raise,  saloons  under  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  coolness 
and  the  murmuring  of  the  waters  raid  the  heats  of  sum* 
mer,  were  less  skilful  and  less  voluptuous.  Were  a  man 
to  combine  in  his  person  those  wonderful  faculties  which 
are  conferred  upon  insects,  be  would  pass  for  a  god  anion 
his  fellow-creatures. 

It  is  of  some  importance  fnar  we  should  at  least  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  insect*  which  destroy  those  that  ai 
injurious  to  us.  We  might  team  from  their  wars  to  In 
in  peace*  The  spider  catches  flies  in  nets;  the  farmica- 
leo  surprises  the  ant  in  a  tunnel  of  sand ;  the  four-win- 
tehneunion  seizes  the  butterfly  on  the  wing.  There  i: 
another  species  of  ichneumon  so  small  and  so  Cunning  fti 
to  lay  its  eggs  in  the  anus  of  the  viue-fretter.  Man  migh 
multiply  at  pleasure  the  families  of  insects  which  are  uscfu 
to  him,  and  might  diminish  the  number  of  those  whiclf 
commit  such  depredations  on  his  crops.  The  little  birds  o 
our  groves  tender  him  for  this  purpose  services  still  moi 
extensive  and  agreeable.  They  are  all  governed  by  tl 
instinct  of  living  near  him  and  his  flocks.  A  single  specif 
of  them  might  frequently  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  cattle 
from  the  insects  that  torment  them  in  summer.  There 
in  the  north  a  gad-fly  denominated  Kottnna  by  the  Lap* 
hinders,  the  &$trus  rangifetimts  of  the  learned,  which 
torments  the  domestic  rein-deer  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
force  them  away  to  the  mountains,  and  sometimes  even  to 
cause  their  death,  by  depositing  its  eggs  in  their  skin*  On 
this  subject  many  dissertations  have,  as  usual,  been  written, 
but  without  leading  to  the  application  of  any  remedy*,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  must  be  birds  iu  Lapland  which 
would  deliver  the  rein-deer  from  this  dangerous  insect,  did 
not  the  Laplanders  scare  them  away  by  the  noise  of  their 
fire-arms.  These  %veapons  of  civilized  nations  have  over* 
spread  all  our  plains  with  barbamtu,  The  buds  forn 
ibr  embellishing  the  h*b'«aVu-u  ot  tom\  tkrawW^w  «s^™di 
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with  mistrust  The  use  of  fire-arm*  ought  at  toast  to  be 
prohibited  around  peaceful  flocks.  When  the  birds  are 
not  scared  away  by  the  fowler,  they  follow  their  natural 
instincts.  I  have  frequently  seen  in  the  Isle  of  France 
a  species  of  starling,  which  is  called  martin,  and  wa» 
brought  to  that  country  from  India,  perch  with  the  utmost 
familiarity  on  the  backs  and  horns  of  cattle,  to  clean  them 
of  vermin.  To  this  bird  that  island  is  at  the  present  day 
indebted  for  the  destruction  of  the  locusts  which  formerly 
made  such  ravages  there.  In  those  districts  of  Europe 
where  man  still  exercises  some  hospitality  towards  innocent 
birds,  he  sees  the  stork  build  her  nest  on  the  ridge  of  his 
house;  the  swallow  flutter  about  in  his  apartments,  and 
the  wagtail,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  wheel  round  his 
sheep  to  protect  them  from  the  gnats. 

The  foundation  of  all  this  knowledge  rests  on  the  study 
of  plants.  Each  of  them  is  the  focus  of  the  life  of  the 
animals  whose  species  are  there  collected  in  a  point  like  the 
radii  of  a  circle  at  their  centre 

No  sooner  has  the  sun,  arrived  at  the  sign  of  Aries, 
given  the  signal  of  spring  to  our  hemisphere,  than  the 
rainy  and  hot  wind  of  the  south  takes  its  departure  from 
Africa,  swells  the  seas,  causes  the  rivers  to  overflow  their 
banks,  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  with  their  mud  the 
adjacent  plains,  overturns  in  the  forests  the  aged  trees,  tlie 
decayed  trunks,  and  every  thing  that  presents  any  obstacle 
to  future  vegetation.  It  melts  the  snows  that  cover  our 
fields,  and  advancing  to  the  very  pole,  it  batters  to  pieces 
and  dissolves  the  prodigious  masses  of  ice  which  winter 
had  there  accummulated.  When  this  revolution,  known 
all  over  the  world  by  the  name  of  the  equinoctial  wind, 
has  taken  place  in  the  mouth  of  March,  the  sun  turns 
night  and  day  around  our  pole,  so  that  not  a  single  point 
in  the  whole  northern  hemisphere  escapes  his  influence. 
With  each  parallel  that  he  describes  in  the  heavens,  a 
girdle  of  new  plants  incircles  the  globe.  Each  oJt  Vtatm 
appears  successively  at  its  allotted  hoar  *u&  »fcatiaa>\  \\. 
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receive*  it  one  and  Die  same  time  the  light  in  its  flowen 
aud  the  dew  of  heaven  on  its  foliage.  Aa  it  incr 
growth,  the  various  tribes  of  insects  which  it 
likewise  make  their  appearance.  At  this  period  every 
species  of  bird  resorts  to  that  species  of  plant  with  which 
she  is  acquainted,  there  to  build  her  nest,  and  to  feed  her 
young  with  the  animal  prey  which  it  presents  to  her,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  seeds  which  it  has  not  yet  produced. 
We  soou  behold  the  migratory  birds  arrive  to  take  their 
portion.  First  comes  the  swallow  to  preserve  our  habita- 
tion from  vermin,  by  constructing  her  nest  around  it 
The  quails,  forsaking  Africa,  and  skimming  the  billows 
of  the  Mediterranean,  spread,  in  countless  flocks,  over  the 
vast  meadows  of  ttie  Ukraine.  The  heath-cock  pursues 
his  course  toward  the  north,  even  as  far  as  Lapland.  The 
wild  ducks  and  geese,  and  the  silvery  swans,  forming  long 
triangles  in  the  air,  advance  to  the  islands  bordering  on 
the  very  pole.  The  stork,  formerly  adored  in  Egypt, 
which  she  abandons,  crosses  over  Europe,  halting  here 
and  there,  even  in  cities,  on  the  roofs  of  hospitable  Ger- 
many. All  these  birds  feed  their  young  with  the  insects 
fostered  into  life  by  the  newly  expanded  herbage.  The 
fishes  too  then  leave  in  legions  the  northern  abysses  of  the 
ocean,  allured  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  by  clouds  of  in- 
sects, which  are  hurried  along  in  their  waters,  or  are 
hatched  on  their  shores.  They  stem  their  currents  in 
shoals,  and  advance  bounding  to  their  very  sources.  Others, 
as  the  North-capers,*  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  along 
by  the  general  current  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  appear 
like  the  hulls  of  ships  on  the  coasts  of  Brasil  and  of  Guiuea. 
Quadrupeds  themselves  then  undertake  long  peregrina- 
tions. Some  proceed  from  south  to  north  with  the  sun ; 
others  from  east  to  west.  Some  traverse  the  rugged  chains 
of  mountains;  others  follow  the  courses  of  rivers  that  have 
never  been  navigated ;  lengthened  columns  of  black  rattle 

•  The  North-caper  it  a  species  of  tne  Whale.   T. 
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.;,!»  America  along  the  bank*  of  the  Mechasebe. 
which  i^-ccbo  with  their  bellowing*.  Numerous  squad- 
ron*) of  horses  crooi  the  rivers  and  the  deserts  of  Tartary, 
and  wild  sheep  wander  bleating  amid  those  boundless 
solitaries.  These  flocks  have  neither  overseer  norshep- 
herd  to  guide  them  in  the  deserts  by  the  sound  of  his  pipes 
but  the  expansion  of  the  herbage,  which  they  know,  fixes 
the  moment  of  their  departure,  and  the  limits  of  their 
journey.  Each  animal  then  inhabits  its  native  situation, 
and  reposes  beneath  the  shade  of  the  vegetable  of  its  an- 
cestors. It  is  then  that  the  chains  of  harmony  are  bound 
more  tightly,  and  -that  all  being  animated  by  consonances 
or  by  contrasts,  the  air,  the  waters,  the  forests,  and  the 
rocks  seem  to  be  vocal,  to  be  impassioned,  and  to  murmur 
forth  their  delight 

Bat  celestial  intelligences  alone  are  capable  of  embracing 
this  Test  concert  Man,,  if  he  would  study  Nature  with 
advantage,  must  confine  his  researches  to  a  single  vegeta- 
ble. For  this  purpose  he  must  make  choice  of  an  aged 
tree  in  some  retired  spot  He  might  easily  form  a  judg- 
ment whether'  it  be  in  its  natural  situation  from  the  cha- 
racters 1  have  indicated,  and  still  better  from  its  beauty  and 
from  the  accessories  which  Nature  never  fails  to  associate 
with  it,  when  the  hand  of  man  has  not  deranged  her 
operations.  He  would  first  observe  its  elementary  rela- 
tions, and  the  striking  characters  which  distinguish  the 
species  of  the  same  genus,  some  of  which  grow  at  the 
sources  of  rivers,  and  others  at  their  mouths.  He  would 
next  examine  its  convolvuluses,  its  mosses,  its  misletoes, 
its  scolopendras,  the  fungi  at  its  roots,  and  st en  the  grasses 
that  grow  under  its  shade.  In  each  of  its  vegetables  he 
would  perceive  new  elementary  relations,  adapted  to  the 
places  which  they  occupy,  and  to  the  tree  that  supports 
or  shelters  them.  He  should  then  direct  his  attention  to 
all  the  species  of  animals  which  make  it  a  habitation,  and 
he  would  be  convinced  that  there  is  not  a  single  one  N<»hvi\v 
ba*  not  decide*]  and  r/iaracteristic  relations  to  V!h&  fov** 
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dencies  of  its  vegetation.  Jf  this  bee  were  growing  in 
the  midst  of  a  forest,  itself  of  consul? ruble  antiquity,  it 
would  probably  have  in  ita  vicinily  The  tree  which  N.ilure 
has  formed  to  contrast  with  it  hi  the  same  situation,  as,  for 
example,  the  birch  with  the  tir,  It  is  further  probable 
that  the  accessory  vegetables  and  animals  or  the  last  would, 
iu  like  manner,  form  a  contrast  with  those  of  the  first. 
These  two  spheres  of  observations  would  mutually  eluci- 
date each  other,  and  would  diffuse  the  clearest  light  over 
the  manners  of  the  animals  which  frequent  them.  We 
should  then  possess  an  entire  chapter  of  that  immense  and 
sublime  history  of  Nature,  with  the  alphabet  of  which  we 
are  >lill  unacquainted, 

1  am  convinced  that,  without  fatigue,  and  almost  wH 
out  trouble,  we  should  make  the  most  eurious  discoveries 
were  we  to  confine  our  studies  to  one  at  a  time,  we  shoul 
find  a  multitude  of  the  most  enchanting   harmonies  coi 
nected  with  it.     To  enjoy  some  imperfect  sketches  of  thi 
hind,  we  must  have  recourse  l.o  travellers.     Our  Ornitb 
logists,  fettered  by  their  methods,  are  anxious  only  toswel 
flieir  catalogue,  and  take  notice,  in  birds,  of  nothing  b 
the  claws  and  the  beak.      It  is  not  in  their  nests  that  tlii 
observe  them,   but  in  sporting  and  in  their  pouch.     Th 
even  consider  the  colors  of  birds  as  merely  accidental, 
is  not,  however,  by  chance,  that,  on  the  shores  of  Brasi 
Nature  has  painted  with  a  beautiful  carnation  red,  and  th 
she  has  tipped  with  black  the  extremities  of  the   wing* 
the  ouara,  a  species  of  curlew,  which    mlubit*  the  dar 
green  foliage  of  the  patetamer,  that  grows  in  ihe  bosom 
the  waves,  and    bears   no  apparent   flowers.     The  savi; 
another  bird  of  the  same  climate,  is  yellow  on  the  bell 
while  the  rest  of  ita  plumage  is  grey.     It  is  about  the  si 
of  a   sparrow,  and   perches   on    the    pepper- pbi  it.  wh 
Howers  have  no  brilliancy,  but  whose  seeds  it  swallow;*, 
it  ml  sows  in  every  direction.     To  these  consonances  must 
be  added  those  of  situation,  which  itself  derive*  .so  much 
*eauxy   from  the  vegetatiUi  Ivy  w\w:\\  \v\i  w%t^n&racd 
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That  hsmonies  are  described  by  Father  Franco**  d*Ab- 
beviHe.  -According  to  the  History  of  Voyages,  by  the 
Abbe  Prevost,  the  beaks  of  the  Senegal  produce  a  fluviatic 
tree,  with  prickly  leaves,  and  branches  pendent  in  the  form 
of  arcades.  It  is  inhabited  by  birds  called  Kiirbalos,  or 
fishers,  of  the  size  of  a  sparrow,  and  with  variegated 
plumage.  Their  bill  is  very  loog,  and  armed  with  smaH 
teeth,  like  a  saw.  They  mild  nests  of  about  the  balk 
of  a  pear.  They  construct  them  of  earth,  straw,  and 
moss,  and  suspend  them  by  a  long  thread  from  the  extre- 
mities of  the  branches  that  overhang  the  river,  in  order  to 
secure  themselves  from  the  serpents  and  the  moukies, 
which  sometimes  find  means  to  climb  up  after  them. 
There  n  nobody  who  would  not  take  these  nests,  at  a 
little  distance,  for  the  fruit  of  the  tree:  some  of  those  trees 
contain  upwards  of  a  thousand.  The  kurbalos  are  seen 
fluttering  incessantly  over  the  water,  and  returning  to  their 
nests  with  a  motion  that  dazzles  the  eyes.  According  to 
Father  Charlevoix,  there  grows  in  Virginia,  on  the  shores 
of  the  lakes,  a  laurel-leafed  smilax,  whose  root  shoots  up 
several  stems,  the  branches  of  which  embrace  all  the  sur- 
ounding  trees,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  more  than  sixteen 
feet  Iu  summer  they  form  an  impenetrable  shade,  and  in 
winter  afford  to  the  birds  a  temperate  retreat.  Its  flowers 
are  far  from  brilliant,  and  its  fruit  grows  in  round  clusters, 
filled  with  black  seed.  The  principal  inhabitant  of  this 
smilax  is  a  very  beautiful  species  of  jay.  The  head  of  this 
bird  is  decorated  with  a  long  black  crest,  which  he  erects 
at  pleasure.  His  back  is  of  a  dark  purple  color.  His 
wings  are  black  on  the  inside,  blue  externally,  and  white 
at  the  tips,  with  black  stripes  across  each  feather.  His 
tail  is  blue,  and  striped  in  the  same  manner  as  his  wings; 
and  his  cry  is  not  disagreeable.  There  are  birds  which 
never  lodge  upon  their  favorite  plant,  but  opposite  to  it 
Such  is  the  colibri,  which,  in  the  West  India  Islands,  fre- 
quently nestles  on  a  straw  belonging  to  the  thateYt  ot  * 
cottage,  in  order  to  Jive  under  the  protection  of  tram*    \* 
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our  climates,  the  nightingale  constructs  his  nest  under 
cover  iif  a  bush,  selecting  in  preference  such  Ml  nations 
where  there  are  echoes,  and  taking  care  to  expose  it  to  the 
morning  sun.  Having  employed  these  precautions,  he 
takes  his  station  in  the  vicinity  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
uikI  there,  confounded  with  the  color  of  its  bark  and 
motionless,  he  becomes  invisible.  But  he  soon  animates 
with  his  divine  melody  the  obscure  retreat  which  he 
chosen,  and  by  his  enchanting  strains  effaces  all  the  b 
lianey  of  plumage. 

But  whatever  charms  may  be  diffused  by  animals 
by  plants  over  the  situations  which  have   been   assig 
them  by  Nature,  1  can  never  think  that  a  landscape  pot* 
sesses  all  its  beauty  unless  1  perceive  in  it  at  least  ouch 
hut.     The  habitation   of  man   gives   to   every   species 
vegetable  a  new  degree  of  interest  or  of  majesty.      Not  hi 
more  than  a  tree  is,   in  many  instances,   necessary  to  elia 
racterize  in  a  country  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  and  tl 
bounty  of  Providence*     I  love  to  see  the  family  of  an  A 
flcneath  the  cUte-trcc  of  the  desert,  and  the  boat  of 
native  of  (he  Maldivia   Islands,    loaded   with  cocoa -n 
,inder  the  cocoa-trees  of  their  sandy  beach.     The  hovel 
poor  negro,  destitute  of  ingenuity,  pleases  me  under 

hade  of  a  cale bash-tree,  which  produces  all  his  domestic 
utensils*  Our  magnificent  hotels  dwindle  in  the  city  into 
paltry  houses;  in  the  country  they  are  castles,  palaces, 
temples.  The  long  avenues  which  announce  them,  aft 
confounded  with  those  that  form  the  communication 
empires.  This,  however,  is  not  what  I  consider  ns 
most  interesting  m  our  rural  scenery,  and  have  often   p: 

erred  to  it  the  view  of  a  fisherman's  hut,  built  on  the  to 
of  a  river.     With  delight  1  have  sometimes  reposed  un 
the  shade  of  willows  and  of  poplars,  on  which  were 
pended  bow-nets  made  of  their  own  branches. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  take,  as  usual,  a  rapid  glaj 
of  the  harmonies  of  plants  to  man  ;  and  for  the  purpose 
introducing  at  least  aomc\\m\^  ot  w&tt  \\An  ^  v&hiect 
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ich,  we  shall  farther  divide  these  harmonies,   relatively 
i  man  himself,  into  elementary,  into  vegetable,   into  ani- 
mal, and  into  human,  properly  so  called,  or  alimentary. 


HUMAN  HARMONIES  OF  PLANTS, 

f    THE     ELEMENTARY    HARMC*'JIES    OF    PLANTS    WITH 
RELATION    TO    MAN. 


If  we  consider  the  vegetable  order  under  the  simple 
relations  of  strength  and  magnitude*  we  shall  mid  it  divided 
generally  into  three  great  classes,  into  herbs,  into  shrubs, 
and  into  trees.  We  shall  first  remark  that  herbs  are  of 
a  substance  pliant  and  tender.  If  they  were  hard  and 
ligneous,  like  the  young  branches  of  trees,  to  which  it 
might  appear  that  they  ought  naturally  to  have  a  resem- 
blance, since  they  grow  on  the  same  soil,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  earth  would  have  been  inaccessible  to  the  foot  of 
man,  till  the  hatchet  or  fire  had  cleared  the  way*  It  is 
not,  therefore,  by  accident  that  so  many  grasses,  mosses, 
and  herbs  are  of  a  soft  and  yielding  texture,  nor  from  want 
nourishment,  or  of  the  means  of  expansion;  for  some  of 
herbs  rise  to  a  great  height*  such  as  the  banana  of 
dia,  and  several  ferulaceous  plants  of  our  climates,  which 
tain  the  elevation  of  a  tittle  tree. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  ligneous  shrubs,  whicn  do 
»t  exceed  herbs  in  size,  but  they  grow,  in  general,  in 
gged  and  steep  places,  and  afford  to  man  the  facility  of 
iinbing  up  them,  by  shooting  even  into  the  very  clefts 
the  rocks.  But  as  there  are  rocks  which  have  no  clefts, 
nd  which  are  perpendicular  as  walls,  there  are  likewise 
creeping  plants,  which,  taking  root  at  their  bases,  adhere 
to  their  sides,  and  rise  with  them  to  a  height  exceeding 
that  of  the  most  lofty  trees:  such  are  the  ivy,  the  virgni- 
vine,  and  a  great  number  of  the  Jianes  which  clothe  the 
rocks  of  southern  regions.      If  the  earth  were  covered  with 
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It  is  very  remarkable  that,  on  the  discovery  of  uninhabu 
islands,  some  were  found  covered  with  forests,  as  the  Jsli 
of  Madeira;  others  in  which  there  was  nothing  but  herb- 
age  and  rushes,  as  the  Mai  on  in  Islands,  at  the  entrance 
the  Streight  of  Magellan ;  others  merely  clothed  wi 
mosses,  as  several  islets  situated  on  I  he  coast  of  Spi1 
oergen ;  others,  in  great  number,  in  which  these  different 
vegetables  were  blended  together;  hut  I  know  not  of 
single  one  which  was  found  to  contain  only  bushes 
I 'tines.  Nature  has  placed  those  classes  onlv  in  pin 
difficult  to  be  scaled,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  access 
man.  It  may  even  be  asserted  that  no  precipice  is 
iteep  hut  what  may  be  surmounted  with  their  assi: 
By  their  aid  the  ancient  Gauls  were  on  the  point  of  seal 
the  Capitol. 

As  to  trees,  though  they  are  replenished   with  a  v> 
Nlive  force  which  raises  them  to  a  great  height,   yet 
of  them  do  not  send  out  their  first  branches  but  at  a 
tain  distance  from  the  ground:   so  that,  though  they  foi 
it  a  certain  elevation,  an  intertexture  impenetrable  to 
sun,   extending  to  a  considerable  distance  around 
they  however  leave  about  their  base  avenues  sufficient 
render  them  accessible,   and  to  enable  man  to  traverse 
forest  with  ease  in  every  direction. 

Such  then  are  tiie  general  dispositions  of  vegetables 
the  earth,  with  relation  to  the  necessity  which  man  ha: 
range  over  it ;  the  herbage  serves  as  a  carpet  to  his 
the  shrubbery  as  a  ladder  to  his  hands;  and  the  trees 
parasols  over  his  head.  Nature,  having  established  tl 
proportions  among  them,  distributed  them  over  ev 
variety  of  situation,  conferring  upon  them,  abstract 
from  their  individual  relations  to  the  elements  and  to 
nials,  the  qualities  best  adapted  to  supply  the  wants 
man,  and  to  compensate  in  his  fuvor  the  inconvenienci 
dimnte.  Though  this  manner  of  studying  her  work: 
now  held  in  contempt  by  most  naturalists,  yet  it  is  to 
that  we  shall  confine  o\ir*e\ve%*    >N*\wifc\vtt&  \*fc\\ 
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bring  plants  according  to  their  sise  like  gardeners;  we 
all  now  proceed  to  examine  them  after  the  manner  of 
e  wood-cutter,  the  huntsman,  the  carpenter,  the  fishft 
an,  theT  shepherd,  the  mariner,  and  even  the  nosegay 
rL  It  ia  of  little  importance  whether  we  appear  teamed, 
orided  we  cease  not  to  he  men. 
In  the  regions  of  the  north,  and  on  the  atmmit  of  cold 
Mintaius,  grow  the  pine,  the  fir,  the  cedar,  and  most  of 
e  resinous  trees,  which  shelter  man  from  the  snows  by 
e  thickness  of  their  foliage,  and  furnish  bhn,  during  win* 
r  with  torches  and  fuel.  It  ia  very  remarkable  that  the 
ivea  of  these  evergreens  are  filiform,  and  exceedingly 
;ll  adapted,  from  this  configuration,  which  possesses  the 
ther  advantage  of  reverberating  heat  like  the  hair  of 
imals,  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  winds,  which  com* 
>nly  prevail  in  elevated  situations.  The  naturalists  of 
reden  have  observed  that  the  most  productive  pines  are 
ind  in  the  dry  est  and  most  sandy  regions  of  Norway, 
ic  larch,  whicli  likewise  delights  in  cold  mountains,  has 
rery  resinous  trunk.  Mathiola,  in  his  useful  commen* 
•y  on  Diosco rides,  says,  that  no  substance  whatever  is 
>re  proper  than  the  charcoal  from  these  trees  for  speedily 
siting  iron  ores,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  are  fond  of 
owing.  They  are,  besides,  covered  with  mosses,  some 
ecies  of  which  catch  fire  at  the  slightest  spark.  He 
lates  that  being  obliged  to  pass  one  night  on  the  lofty 
Kin  tains  near  the  pass  of  Trent,  where  he  was  botanizing, 
there  found  a  great  number  of  larches,  bearded  all  over, 
he  says,  and  quite  white  with  moss.  The  shepherds  of 
e  place,  with  a  view  to  afford  him  some  amusement,  set 
e  to  the  mosses  of  some  of  the  trees,  which  burst  into 
9ame  with  the  rapidity  of  gunpowder.  The  flames  and 
e  sparks  seemed,  amid  the  darkness  of  night,  to  ascend 
the  very  sky.  They  diffused,  while  burning,  a  very 
reeable  smell.  He  farther  remarks  that  the  best  agaric 
ows  upon  the  larch,  and  that  the  soldiers,  w\\o,  \\\Yv\% 
ie,  were  armed  with  match-locks,  employed  It  forVwey- 
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:tig   up  a  fire,  and  making  matches.     Thus  Nature,  in 
crowning  the  summits  of  cold  and  ferruginous   mountain* 
with  these  prodigious  vegetable  torches,  has   placed  I 
match  in  their  branches,  the  tinder  at  their  foot,  and  \h 
steel  at  their  roots. 

On  the  south,  on  the  contrary,  trees  present   in   thnr 
foliage  fans,  umbrellas,  and   parasols.     The   latanier  has 
each    of  its   (eaves  folded  like  a  fan^  attached    to  a  Jong 
stalk,     and    resembling,    when    completely    expanded,    ;■ 
radiating  sun  of  verdure.     Two  of  these  trees  may  be  seen 
in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  at  Paris.     The  leaf  of  the  banaiit 
resembles  a  long  and  broad  girdle,  which  undoubtedly    I 
procured  it  the  name  of  Adam's  fig-tree.     The  ma  gait  i 
of  the  leaves  of  several  species  of  trees  increases  in  proper* 
tion  as  we  approach  the  line.     That  of  the  double  cocoa- 
nut- tree  of  the  Sec  h  el  lea  Islands  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feel 
in  length,  and  seven  or  eight  in  breadth.     It  is  sufficient 
to  cover  a  numerous  family.     One  of  these  leaves  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.     That  of  the  tali- 
pot of  the  Island  of  Ceylon  is  nearly   of  the  same  ?iz 
The  interesting  and  unfortunate  Robert  Knox,  who  ha 
given  the  best  account  of  that  island  with  which   I 
acquainted,  says,   that  one  of  these  leaves  is  capable 
covering  fifteen  or  twenty  persons.     When  it  is  dry,  he 
adds,  it  is  both  strong  and  pliant,  so  that  you  may  fold  an 
expand  it  at  pleasure,  being  naturally  plaited  like  a  fai 
hi  this  state  it  is  not  larger  than  a  man's  arm,  and  extreme 
light,     The  natives  cut  it  into  triangles,  though  it  is  natu- 
rally  round,  and  each  of  them  carries  a  piece  on  his  he 
holding  in  his  hand  the  pointed  end  before,  to  open  a  \ 
sage  through  the  bushes.     With  this  leaf  the  soldiers  ce 
struct  their  tents.     They  consider  it,  and  with  justice, 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  Providence,   in   a  countr 
parched  by  the  sun,  and   inundated  by   rains   durhi 
half  of  the  year.     Nature  has,  in  those  climates,  provided 
parasols  for  whole  village*;  for  the  fig-tree,  denominate*! 
j/j  India  the  fig  tree  of  Wve  Bftwan^  v&  q*  ^VvtV  *  4w« 
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ing  may  be  seen  in  Tavernier  and  other  travellers,  grows 
on  the  burning  sand  itself  of  the  sea-shore,  throwing  out 
from  the  extremities  of  its  branches  a  multitude  of  shoots, 
which  incline  towards  the  ground,  take  root  in  it,  and 
form  around  the  principal  trunk  a  multitude  of  arcades, 
covered  with  foliage  impervious  to  the  sun. 

In  our  temperate  climates  we  experience  a  similar  be* 
nevolence  on  the  part  of  Nature.  It  is  in  the  hot  and  dry 
season  that  she  bestows  on  us  a  variety  of  fruits,  replenished 
with  refreshing  juices,  such  as  the  cherry,  the  peach,  the 
melon;  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  such  as  warm  us 
by  their  oils,  as  the  almond  and  the  walnut.  Some  natu- 
ralists have  considered  the  ligneous  shells  of  those  fruits  as 
the  means  of  preserving  their  seed  against  the  rigors  of  the 
Inclement  season;  but  these,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are 
[he  means  of  navigation.  Nature  employs  others  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted,  to  preserve  the  substances 
jf  fruits  from  the  impressions  of  the  air.  She  preserves, 
for  example,  through  the  whole  winter,  several  species  of 
ipples  and  pears,  which  have  no  other  covering  than 
i  pellicle  so  delicate  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  its 
thickness. 

Nature  has  placed  in  humid  and  parched  situations  other 
vegetables,  the  qualities  of  which  are  inexplicable  by  the 
laws  of  our  physics,  but  which  admirably  correspond  with 
the  necessities  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  places.  By  the 
side  of  waters  grow  the  plants  and  the  trees  which  are  the 
dryest,  the  lightest,  and  consequently  the  most  proper  for 
crossing  them.  Such  are  the  reeds  which  are  hollow,  and 
the  rushes  filled  with  inflammable  pith.  It  requires  but 
a  moderate  bundle  of  rushes  to  support  a  very  heavy  man 
upon  the  water.  On  the  banks  of  the  lakes  of  the  north 
grow  those  prodigious  birch-trees,  the  bark  of  one  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  make  a  large  canoe.  This  bark  resembles 
weather  in  suppleness,  and  is  so  incorruptible  by  humidity, 
Jhat,  in  Russia,  I  have  seen  some  of  it  extracted  from  wfc&tx 
the  earth  with  which  powder  magazines  were  coN^xeA* 
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though  it  had  lain  there  ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great  According  to  the  testimony  of  Pliny  and  PJut.iKh, 
four  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Nil  ma,  the  books 
which  that  great  king  had  directed  to  be  deposited  with 
his  body  in  the  tomb,  were  found  at  Rome.  The  body 
was  totally  consumed;  but  his  books*  which  treated  of 
philosophy  and  of  religion,  were  in  such  preservation,  llttl 
Petilius,  the  praetor,  read  them  by  the  command  of  the 
senate.  On  the  report  which  he  made  concerning  them, 
it  was  decreed  that  they  should  be  burned.  They  were 
written  on  the  bark  of  birch.  This  bark  separates  into 
ten  or  twelve  leaves,  white  and  thin  like  paper,  and  sup- 
plied I  he  place  of  that  material  to  the  ancients*  Nature 
presents  to  man  other  means  of  passage  on  other  shores. 
On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  India  she  has  placed  the 
bamboo,  an  enormous  reed,  which  there  sometimes  attains 
to  I  he  height  of  sixty  feet,  and  to  the  thickness  of  a  man  * 
thigh.  The  space  comprehended  between  two  of  ill 
joints,  is  sufficient  to  support  a  man  ujjoii  1  he  water.  Hie 
Indian  seats  himself  astride  upon  it,  and  thus  crosses  rivers, 
paddling  along  with  his  feet.  The  Dutch  navigator, 
John  Hugo  de  Linsehoten,  an  author  deserving  of  credit, 
assures  us  (hat  the  crocodiles  never  touch  persons  who  are 
crossing  rivers  in  this  manner,  though  they  frequently  at- 
tack canoes,  and  even  the  boats  of  Europeans,  He  ascribes 
tins  abstinence  on  the  part  of  that  voracious  animal  to  an 
antipathy  which  he  has  to  that  species  of  reed.  Franc* 
Pyrard,  another  traveller,  who  has  observed  Nature  wii 
attention,  says,  that  on  the  shores  of  the  Maldivia  ]slan< 
grows  a  tree  called  candou,  l he  wood  of  which  is  no  light, 
as  to  serve  the  fishermen  for  cork.  I  think  1  once  had 
my  possession  a  piece  of  a  tree  of  the  same  species, 
was  stripped  of  the  bark,  perfectly  white,  as  thick  as 
arm,  about  six  feet  long,  and  so  light  that  1  could  lift 
by  my  finger  and  thumb  with  the  greatest  ease.  In 
s;m\r.  islands,  and  on  the  %&tw»  va&di  rises  the  cocoa-tree, 
whkh  there  thrives  \n  ^vtateT  VwawVj  \W\  \u  *wj 
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t  of  the  world.  Thus  the  tree,  the  most  useful  to 
riners,  grows  on  the  shores  of  those  seas  that  are  the 
st  navigated.  Every  one  knows  that  a  vessel  is  there 
istructed  with  its  wood,  that  its  leaves  are  formed  into 
Is,  its  trunk  into  a  mast,  that  the  tow  which  surrounds 
fruit  is  wrought  into  cordage,  and  that  it  is  afterwards 
ighted  with  a  cargo  of  its  own  cocoa-nuts.  It  is  farther 
tiarkable  that  the  cocoa-nut,  before  it  arrives  at  perfect 
turity,  contains  a  liquor  which  is  an  excellent  antiscor- 
iic.  Is  it  not  then  a  miracle  of  Nature  that  this  fruit, 
ilenished  with  milk,  should  grow  on  barren  sands,  and 
the  borders  of  the  briny  deep  ?  Nay,  it  is  only  on  the 
-shore  that  the  tree  which  bears  it  attains  its  greatest 
mty ;  for  few  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of 
i  country.  Nature  has  placed  a  palm-tree  of  the  same 
lily,  but  of  another  species,  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
ts of  the  same  climates,  I  mean  the  cabbage  palm.  The 
n  of  this  tree  is  sometimes  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
height,  and  bears  on  its  top  all  its  foliage,  which  con- 
s  of  a  bunch  of  palm-branches,  from  the  midst  of  which 
ies  a  long  roll  of  folded  leaves,  resembling  the  shaft  of 
mce.     This  roll  contains,  in  a  kind  of  coriaceous  sheath, 

young  leaves,  which  are  excellent  eating  before  their 
mansion.  The  trunk  of  the  cabbage-palm  has  no  wood, 
epting  at  the  circumference;  but  it  is  so  hard  as  to 
a  the  edge  of  the  best  hatchet.  It  may  be  split  from 
:  end  to  the  other  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  the 
de  is  filled  with  a  spongy  substance,  which  may  easily 
taken  out.  Thus  prepared,  it  serves  for  pipes,  incor- 
•tible  by  humidity,  to  conduct  the  waters,  frequently 
erted  by  the  rocks  which  are  at  the  summit  of  the 
untains.  Thus  the  palm-trees  furnish  the  inhabitants  of 
se  regions  with  materials  for  aqueducts  at  the  sources  of 

rivers,  and  for  building  ships  at  the  place  of  their  dis- 
rge.  Other  species  of  trees  render  the  same  services 
>ther  situations.  On  the  shores  of  the  AntiWea  ^xovjb 
mahogany,  there  improperly  called  cedar,  ou  &cxo\i\V  . 
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of  its  incorruptibility.  It  grows  to  such  a  bulk,  that  witl 
the  crunk  of  a.  single  tree  I  hey  make  a  boat  capable 
Carrying  forty  person*.  This  tree  possesses  another  quality, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  observers,  might 
rentier  it  invaluable  for  ship-building;  it  is  the  only  one 
on  those  shores  which  the  sea- worm  never  attacks,  though 
that  insect  is  so  destructive  to  every  other  species  of  wood 
that  floats  in  those  seas,  as  to  devour  whole  squadrons  i* 
a  very  short  time;  so  that  to  preserve  ships  from  its  ra- 
vages, we  have  been  obliged,  within  these  few  years,  io 
sheath  their  bottoms  with  copper.  But  this  beautiful  tree 
has  found  enemies  more  fatal  than  the  worms,  in  the  Eu- 
ropean inhabitants  of  those  islands,  who  bare  almost  ex- 
terminated the  species. 

The  manner  in  which  Providence  has  contrived  a  sup- 
ply for  the  thirst  of  man  in  dry  situations  is  equally 
worthy  of  admiration.  Amid  (he  scorching  sands  of 
Africa,  Nature  has  placed  a  plant,  whose  leaf,  twisted 
into  Ihe  form  of  a  cruet,  is  always  filled  with  a  torg 
glassful  of  fresh  water:  the  neck  of  this  cruet  ts  stopp 
by  the  end  of  the  leaf  itself,  so  that  the  water  canuo 
evaporate.  She  1ms  planted  on  some  parched  districts  < 
the  same  country  a  great  tree  called  by  the  negroes  Boa 
the  trunk  of  which,  of  prodigious  bulk,  is  naturally  hok 
lowed  out  like  a  cistern.  In  the  rainy  season  it  is  re- 
plenished with  water,  which  it  keeps  cool  during  the  most 
intense  heat,  by  means  of  the  tufted  foliage  which  er<m  m 
its  summit-  Finally,  she  has  placed  vegetable  fountains  on 
the  arid  rocks  of  the  Antilles*  You  commonly  Bud  an  them 
a  Ha ne,  called  the  water  liane,  so  full  of  sap,  that  if  you  cut 
a  single  branch,  as  much  water  is  immediately  discharged 
as  a  man  can  drink  at  a  draughts  it  is  perfectly  pure  and 
limpid.  In  the  lagoons  of  the  Bay  of  Campeachv,  travel- 
lers find  relief  in  a  different  manner:  these  lagoons,  on  a 
level  with  the  sea,  are  almost  entirely  inundated  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  are  so  parched  in  the  dry  season,  that  buotca 
who  have  accidental^  losXl\\eve  vsa^  vw\taft*s*U  by  win. 
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they  are  cotveved,  have  actnally  perished  of  thirst  The  cele- 
brated navigator  Dampier  relates,  that  he  several  times 
escaped  that  calamity  by  means  of  a  very  extraordinary 
species  .of  vegetation,  which  bad  been  poiuted  out  to  him 
on  a  kind  of  pine,  very  common  iu  those  parts.  It  resem- 
bles a  parcel  of  leaves  placed  one  over  the  other  in  stages; 
and  on  account  of  its  form  and  the  tree  upon  which  it 
grows,  he  calls  it  the  pine-apple.  This  apple  is  full  of 
water;  so  that  on  piercing  the  lower  pait  of  it  with  a  knife, 
a  good  pint  of  very  clear  and  wholesome  water  immediately 
flows  from  it.  Father  du  Tertre  relates  that  he  often  found 
the  same  kind  of  refreshment  in  the  horn-shaped  leaves  of 
a  species  of  oWtmr,  which  grows  on  the  sandy  shores  of 
Guadaloupe.  I  have  heard  many  of  our  sportsmen  remark 
that  nothing  is  more  proper  for  quenching  thirst  than  the 
leaves  of  the  nnsletoe,  which  grows  on  our  trees* 

Such  are,  in  part,  the  precautions  employed  by  Provi- 
dence, to  compensate  iu  favor  of  man  the  inconveniences  of 
every  climate,  by  opposing  to  the  qualities  of  the  elements 
contrary  qualities  in  vegetables.  I  shall  pursue  them  no 
farther,  for  the  subject  is,  in  my  opinion,  inexhaustible.  I 
am  persuaded  that  every  latitude  and  every  season  has  some 
peculiarity  appropriated  to  itself,  and  that  every  parallel 
varies  them  in  every  degree  of  longitude. 

VEGETABLE  HARMONIES  OF  PLANTS  WITH  MAN. 

If  we  now  consider  the  vegetable  relations  of  plants  to 
man,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  infinite  in  number;  they  are 
the  perpetual  sources  of  our  arts,  of  our  manufactures,  of 
our  commerce,  and  of  our  enjoyments ;  but  in  our  usual 
way,  we  shall  only  consider  some  of  their  natural  and  direct 
relations,  among  which  man  has  introduced  nothing  of  his 
own. 

To  begin  then  with  their  perfumes,  man  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  only  sensible  being  that  is  affected  b^  W\tm. 
fi'rimals,  indeed,  and  in  particular  the  beea  awd  buUet&ve** 
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have  plants  which  are  peculiar  to  them,  and  which  attract 
or  repel  them  by  their  emanations;  but  these  affections 
seem  to  be  connected  with  their  necessities.  Man  alone  is 
sensible  to  the  perfume  and  the  brilliant  color  of  flowers, 
independent  of  all  animal  .appetite*  Even  the  dog,  who 
receives  from  domestication  such  a  powerful  tincture  of 
human  habits  and  manners,  appears  insensible  to  this  en- 
joyment* The  impression  made  upon  us  by  flowers  seems 
lo  be  connected  with  a  certain  moral  affection  ;  for  there 
Are  some  that  enliven  us,  whereas  others  render  Us  me- 
lancholy, without  our  being  able  to  assign  any  otlur 
reasons  for  it,  than  those  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  in  the  examination  of  some  of  the  general  laws  of 
Nature,  Instead  of  distinguishing  them  into  yellow,  into 
blue,  and  into  violet,  we  might  divide  them  into  gayg  Mt« 
grave,  and  into  melancholy*  Their  character  is  so  ex* 
pressive,  that  lovers  in  the  east  employ  their  hues  to  des- 
cribe the  different  degrees  of  their  passion*  Nature  makes 
frequent  u&e  of  them  relatively  to  us,  with  the  same  in- 
tention. When  she  designs  to  keep  us  at  a  distance  from 
a  marshy  and  unhealthy  place*  she  there  places  poisonous 
plants  which  have  disagreeable  colors  and  disgusting  smell*. 
There  is  a  species  of  arum  which  grows  among  the  man  lie 
of  the  Streight  of  Magellan,  whose  flower  exhales  such  a 
strong  stench  of  putrid  flesh,  that  the  flesh-fly  resorts  to 
ir  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  her  eggs*  But  the  number 
of  fetid  plants  is  not  very  great*  The  Gelds  are  clothed 
with  flowers,  most  of  which  have  vnry  pleasing  colors  and 
agreeable  perfumes.  1  wish  that  lime  would  permit  me 
to  say  something  of  the  simple  aggregation  of  flowers; 
this  subject  is  so  vast  ar.d  so  rich,  that  I  have  no  hcsiiatio 
lo  affirm  that  it  affords  ample  employment  to  the  mo 
eminent  botanist  of  Europe  during  his  whole  life,  ti 
covering  to  him  every  day  something  new,  and  without 
<  .dliug  him  more  than  a  league  from  his  own  habitation. 
All  the  art  with  winch  jewellers  arrange  their  gems  is 
nothing  in  coinpansou  to  tttffl.  ^Yivftv  ^stowre.  ta^up  ii 
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lie  assort  met  j  t  of  flowers.  I  shewed  J.  ,L  Rousseau  the 
lowers  of  different  trefoils  which  I  had  collected  win  J* 
walking  with  him:  some  were  disposed  in  crowns,  in 
half-crowns,  in  ears,  in  sheaves,  with  colors  varied  without 
end.  When  they  were  on  their  stems,  they  had  other 
aggregations  with  plants  frequently  opposite  to  them  in 
colors  and  in  forms.  I  asked  hint  if  botanists  paid  atten- 
tion to  those  harmonies.  He  replied,  no  ;  but  that  he  had 
advised  a  young  designer  of  Lyons  to  learn  botany,  for 
l  lie  purpose  of  studying  the  forms  and  the  assemblages  of 
flowers,  and  that  he  had,  in  consequence,  become  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  pattern-drawers  in  Europe.  On  this 
subject  I  quoted  a  passage  in  Pliny,  with  which  he  was 
highly  pleased :  it  relates  to  a  painter  of  Sir*  one,  named 
Pan  si  as,  who  learned,  by  means  of  this  jnidy,  to  paint 
flowers  at  least  as  well  as  the  artist  of  Lyons  knew  how 
to  draw  them.  He  had,  it  rs  true,  another  master  not  (ess 
ski lfnl  than  Nature  herself,  or  rather  one  and  the  same 
with  her,  namely — Love*  I  shall  give  this  story  in  the 
simple  language  of  the  old  translator  of  Pliny,  in  order  to 
preserve  all  its  natural  vivacity*  "  In  his  youth/*  says  he, 
"  Paustas  was  enamoured  of  a  nosegay-girl  of  his  town, 
named  Glyeera,  who  was  very  pretty,  and  had  ten  thou- 
sand ways  of  assorting  the  dowers  of  nosegays  and  of  chap- 
lets;  so  that  Paustas,  copying  after  Nature,  the  nosegays 
and  the  chaplets  of  his  mistress,  at  length  rendered  himself 
perfect  in  that  art.  Finally,  he  painted  her  seated,  and 
making  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  this  picture  is  considered 
as  one  of  his  master-pieces.  He  called  it  Stephana-Placo** 
because  Glycera  had  no  other  means  of  alleviating  the 
pressure  of  poverty  than  by  the  sale  of  nosegays  and  chap- 
Jets.  And  it  is  moreover  asserted  that  L*  Lucullus  gave 
Dionysius,  of  Athens,  two  talents  for  a  mere  copy  of  this 
picture."  This  anecdote  must  have  aftbrded  particular 
pleasure  to  Pliny*  for  he  has  repeated  it  in  another  place. 
I-  The  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,"  says  he*  were  the  first 
who  adapted  to  each   other  the  colors  ind  smells  of  iha 
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flowers  of  which  chaplets  were  composed  It  wasf  how- 
evert  originally  the  invention  of  Pausias,  a  painter*  ami  of 
a  flower-girl,  named  Glycera,  with  whom  he  was  deeply 
ni  love*  so  as  even  to  imitate  to  the  life  the  chaplets  and 
nosegays  which  she  made.  But  the  girl  varied  in  so  many 
ways  the  arrangement  of  her  chaplets,  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  the  ingenuity  of  her  lover,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  amusing  than  to  view  the  contest  between  the 
natural  work  of  Glycera*  and  the  skill  of  Pan  si  as,  the 
artist" 

Ancient  Nature  is  much  better  acquainted  with  this 
subject  than  the  young  Glycera.  As  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  follow  her  in  her  infinite  variety*  we  shall  make  at 
least  one  observation  on  her  regularity.  It  is  this,  that 
there  is  not  one  single  odoriferous  flower  but  what  grows 
at  the  feet  of  man,  or  at  least  within  the  reach  of  hia  hand* 
All  those  of  this  description  are  placed  on  herbage,  or  on 
shrubs*  as  the  heliotrope,  the  carnation,  the  gilly-flower, 
the  violet,  the  rose,  the  lilach*  Nothing  like  these  grows 
on  the  lofty  trees  of  our  forests;  and  if  some  brilliant 
flowers  are  I o  be  found  on  certain  tall  trees  of  foreign  coun- 
tries* such  as  the  tulip- tree  and  the  Indian  chesnut,  they 
have  no  very  pleasant  smell.  The  flowers  of  the  cinna- 
mon-tree smell  like  human  excrement;  this  I  know  by 
experience,  if  the  trees  which  were  shewn  me  in  the  Isle 
of  France,  at  the  residence  of  M,  Magon,  were  the  real 
cinnamon.  The  beautiful  and  fragrant  flower  of  I  he  mag* 
nolia  grows  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tree.  Besides*  tike 
laurel  which  bears  it,  is,  like  the  spice- trees,  of  no  great 
elevation. 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  mistaken  in  some  of  my  ob- 
servations ;  but  when  they  are  multiplied  with  respect  to 
the  same  object,  and  attested  by  persons  worthy  of  credit 
and  uninfluenced  by  the  spirit  of  system*  1  am  able  to 
deduce  from  them  general  consequences,  whkh  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  as  they  manifest 
the  i In  variable   intention!  uf  bene*  o\eA\ca  wA\w:  %&Y\at 
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Nature.  Then-  various  adaptations  reflect  light  on  each 
other;  the  meant  are  different,  but  the  end  is  constantly 
the  same.  That  goodness  which  placed  the  fruit,  designed 
for  the  nourishment  of  man,  within  the  reach  of  his  hand, 
must  likewise  bare  placed  his  nosegay  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. We  shall  here  remark,  that  our  fruit-trees  are  easy 
to  climb,  and  differ  in  this  respect  from  most  of  the  forest 
trees.  Farther,  all  those  that  produce  fruits  which  are 
soft  when  ripe,  and  would  be  liable  to  be  bruised  in  fal- 
ling, as  the  fig,  the  mulberry,  the  peach,  the  apricot, 
present  them  at  a  small  distance  from  the  ground:  those, 
on  the  contrary,  that  yield  hard  fruits,  which  run  no  risk 
of  sustaining  injury  by  a  foil,  carry  them  at  a  great  eleva- 
tion, as  the  walnut,  the  chesnut,  and  the  cocoa. 

Adaptations  equally  extraordinary  are  to  be  found  in  the 
forms  and  sizes  of  fruits.  Some  are  moulded  for  the  mouth 
of  man,  as  the  cherry  and  the  plumb;  others  for  his  hand, 
as  the  apple  and  the  pear;  others,  much  larger,  as  melons, 
are  divided  into  slices,  and  seem  intended  to  be  eaten  in 
the  social  family  circle;  nay,  there  are  even  some  in  India, 
as  the  jack,  and,  among  ourselves,  the  pumpion,  which  are 
large  enough  to  be  divided  among  a  whole  neighbourhood. 
Nature  seems  to  have  observed  the  same  proportions  in  the 
different  sizes  of  fruits  designed  for  the  nourishment  of  man, 
as  in  the  magnitude  of  the  leaves  which  are  intended  to 
afford  him  shade  in  hot  countries;  for  she  has  there  con- 
trived them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shelter  a  single  indi- 
vidual, a  whole  family,  or  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hamlet 

I  shall  not  enlarge  on  the  other  relations  which  plants 
have  to  the  habitation  of  man,  in  their  size  and  their  atti- 
tude, though  some  very  curious  observations  might  be  made 
on  that  subject.  There  are  few  which  are  not  capable  of 
adding  some  embellishment  to  his  field,  his  roof,  or  his  wall. 
I  shall  merely  remark  that  the  neighbourhood  of  man  \s 
beneficial  to  many  plants.  An  anonymous  muaVmarj  Tw- 
itter that  the  Indium  are  persuaded  that  cocoa,  Vteea,  %V  ^da 
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foot  of  which  houses  have  been  erected,  are  ranch  more 
flourishing  than  those  that  have  none,  us  if  these  useful  trees 
rook  driighl  in  being  near  the  habitation  of  man. 

Another  missionary,  a  barefooted  Carmelite,  called  Father 

Philip,  positively  asserts  that  when  the  cocoa-tree  is  planted 
near  houses  or  huts,  it  is  rendered  more  fruitful  by  the 
smoke,  the  ashes,  and  its  proximity  to  the  dwelling  of  man, 

-ml  that  it  produces  double  the  quantity  of  fruit;  that  it  is 
for  this  reason  the  grounds  which  are  planted  in  India  with 
pahn-trees,  are  crowded  with  houses  and  cabins;  that  the 
proprietors  of  those  plantations  give  at  first  a  sum  of  monev 
to  any  who  ehuse  to  reside  in  them,  and  ore  obliged  to  allot 
them  a  portion  of  the  fruits  when  they  are  gathered.  He 
farther  adds,  that  though  their  fruits,  which  art*  very  large 
and  hard,  frequently  fall  from  the  trees  when  ripe,  either 
front  being  kn awed  by  the  rata,  or  from  the  violence  of  the 
winds,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  any  of  the  inhabt- 
tantii  underneath  having  ever  been  hurt  by  them.  This  ap- 
pears to  me  no  toss  extraordinary  than  it  did  to  him. 

t  might  extend  the  influences  of  man  to  many  of  our 
fruit-trees,  especially  to  the  apple-tree  and  I  he  vine.   I  nevei 
saw  finer  apple-trees  in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  than  those  which 
grow  around  the  habitations  of  the  peasantry.     The  atten- 
tion  of  the  owner  may,    it    is  true,    contribute  to   their 
flourishing  state.      [  have  often  stood  still  in  the  streets 
Paris  to  contemplate  with  pleasure  some  smalt  vines,  lite 
routs  of  which  are  in  the  gravel  under  the  pavement,  ci 
vering  with  their  clusters  the  whole  front  of  a  guard-bow 
One  of  them,   I  believe,  about  seventeen  or  eighte< 
ago,  produced  fruit  twice  in  one  year,  as  was  re  hi  ted  in 
public  prints. 


* 
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Nature  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  giving  to  man 
bowen  and  carpets,  covered  with  fruit,  had  she  not  tike* 
wise  furnished  him  In  the  uegtslaVAt  wt&w  \ta&K  ^WVtiwawt 
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of  defence  against  the  depredations  of  wild  beasts.  In  Tain 
would  he  have  watched  during  the  day  to  protect  his  pro- 
perty, which  would  have  been  exposed  to  pillage  during 
the  night.  She  has  bestowed  on  him  prickly  shrubs  for 
the  purpose  of  enclosing  it;  and  the  farther  we  proceed 
southward,  the  greater  variety  we  find  in  their  species. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  none,  or  at  least  very  few  of 
these  prickly  shrubs  in  the  north,  where  they  appear  use- 
less, for  in  those  countries  there  are  no  orchards.  In  the 
Indies  there  seem  to  be  species  adapted  to  every  possible 
situation.  Though  I  have  only  been  on  the  skirts,  as  1  may 
say,  of  those  regions,  1  there  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  great  nurnDer,  the  study  of  which  would  suggest 
very  curious  remarks  to  a  naturalist.  I  observed  one 
among  the  rest  in  a  garden  in  the  Isle  of  France,  which  to 
me  appeared  proper  for  making  fences  impenetrable  to  the 
smallest  quadruped.  It  grows  in  the  form  of  a  stake,  as 
thick  as  a  man  s  arm,  perfectly  straight,  without  branches, 
and  bearing  no  verdure  but  a  small  tuft  of  foliage  on  its 
summit.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  is 
as  thick  above  as  below.  A  row  of  these  shrubs,  planted 
close  to  each  other,  would  form  a  real  palisade,  without  the 
smallest  interval.  The  Indian  fig  and  the  taper,  so  com- 
mon in  the  torrid  zone,  have  thorns  so  sharp  as  to  pierce 
the  soles  of  your  shoes  if  you  walk  over  them.  Neither 
tigers,  nor  lions,  nor  elephants  dare  to  approach  them. 
There  is  another  species  of  thorn  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
which  is  employed  as  a  fence  against  man,  accustomed  as 
he  is  to  conquer  every  obstacle,  Robert  Knox,  whom  I 
have  already  quoted,  says  that  the  avenues  to  the  kingdom 
of  Candy,  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  are  barricaded  only  with 
faggots  of  these  thorns,  with  which  the  inhabitants  obstruct 
the  passes  of  their  mountains. 

Man   finds  in  vegetables  a  protection   not  only  against 
ferocious  beasts,  but  likewise  against  reptiles  and  insects 
Father  du  Tertre  relates  that,  in  the  Island  of  Gua&aXow^ 
he  otw  day  found  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  a  cxee^\\\£  \\^uX» 
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the  stalks  of  which  resembled  serpents.  But  he  was  still 
mare  surprized  when  he  perceived  seven  or  eight  snakes 
lying  dead  around  it.  He  mentioned  the  circumstance  to 
a  medical  niaut  who  performed  many  wonderful  cures  by 
employing  this  plant  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  those 
danger ous  reptiles.  It  is  very  common  in  the  rest  of  the 
Antilles,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  snake-wood. 
It  is  likewise  found  in  the  East  Indies*  John  Hugo  de 
Liu  sell  oten  ascribes  to  it  the  same  figure  and  the  same 
qualities.  In  our  own  climates  we  have  vegetables  which 
present  very  extraordinary  consonances  and  contrasts  with 
reptiles.  Pliny  says,  that  serpents  are  very  fond  of  the 
juniper  and  of  the  fennel;  but  that  they  are  never  found 
under  the  fern,  the  trefoil*  the  ash-tree,  or  the  rue,  and 
that  bclony  kills  them.  Other  plants,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  destroy  the  flies,  such  as  the  dionaea.  Theveuot 
assures  us  that  in  India ,  grooms  defend  their  horses  from 
the  flies  by  rubbing  them  every  morning  with  I  he  flowers 
of  the  gourd,  Flea-bane,  which  produces  black,  shining 
seed,  resembling  fleas,  clears  the  house  of  those  insects, 
according  to  Dioscorides.  The  echiuni,  whose  seed  is 
shaped  like  the  head  of  the  viper,  is  fatal  to  those  reptiles. 
It  was  probably  from  such  configurations  as  these,  that 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  instructed  in  the 
relations  and  oppositions  that  exist  between  plants  and 
animals.  It  is  my  opinion  that  every  genus  of  insect  has 
its  destructive  vegetable,  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 
In  general  all  vermin  shun  perfumes. 

Nature  likewise  gave  mankind  in  plants  the  first  pattern* 
of  nets  for  hunting  and  fishing.  On  some  of  the  heaths  of 
China  grows  a  species  of  rotiu,  so  thickly  interwoven  anil 
so  strong  as  to  catch  stags  alive.  I  have  myself  seen  on 
the  sandy  shore  of  the  Isle  of  France,  a  species  of  U.uic 
called  the  false  potatoe,  which  covers  whole  acres  like  a 
vnst  Dtking-ndt  It  is  indeed  so  admirably  adapted  to  that 
purpose,  that  the  negroes  actually  employ  it  in  catching 
ihh       With  its  stalks  aM  tew  at  V\ve^  Wtv\  W*,  t^ 
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which  I  hey  throw  info  the  sea,  and  having  composed  a 
chain  en  coin  [Kissing  a  great  spare  of  water,  they  draw  it 
by  the  two  ends  to  the  shore.  They  seldom  fail  to  bring 
■OHM  fish  out  with  it;  for  the  fishes  are  terrified  not  only 
by  a  net  which  incloses  them,  hut  by  every  un known 
body  which  throws  a  shadow  upon  the  water.  With  a 
contrivance  equally  simple,  and  nearly  resembling  the 
former,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Maldives  take  prodigious 
quantities  of  fish  ;  to  drive  them  into  their  reservoirs  they 
employ  nothing  but  a  cord,  which  floats  on  the  water  by 
means  of  sticks. 

HUMAN    Oft    ALIMENTARY     HARMONIES     OF     PLANTS. 

There  is  not  a  single  plant  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but 
what  has  some  relations  to  the  wants  of  man,  and  serves  in 
ome  part  or  other  for  his  clothing,  his  habitation,  his 
pleasures,  his  medicine,  or  at  least  for  fuel.  Some  which 
we  consider  as  entirely  useless,  are  held  in  other  regions  in 
the  highest  estimation,  The  Egyptians  have  often  put  up 
prayers  for  a  plentiful  crop  of  nettles,  whose  seeds  supply 
them  with  oil,  and  whose  stalks  furnish  them  with  thread, 
which  they  weave  into  excellent  cloth.  But  these  general 
relations  being  innumerable,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  some 
particular  observations  on  the  plants,  which  minister  to  the 
most  pressing  of  human  necessities,  [  mean  to  the  food  of 
man. 

We  shall  first  remark  that  corn,  which  serves  for  the 
general  subsistence  of  the  human  race,  is  not  produced  by 
vegetables  of  great  size,  but  by  mere  grasses.  The  prin* 
ri  pal  support  of  human  life  is  borne  by  herbage,  and  is 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  slightest  breath  of  wind,  It  L 
probable  that  if  t lie  security  uf  our  crops  had  been  left  to 
our  own  contrivance,  we  should  not  have  failed  to  place 
them  on  large  trees;  but  in  this  instance,  as  in  every  other, 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  divine  Providence,  and  mistrust 
our  own   wisdom.     If  our  harvests  were  the  produce  of 
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forests,  when  these  are  destroyed  by  war,  or  burned  by  our 
imprudence,  or  levelled  by  winds,  or  swept  away  by  inun* 
dations,  it  would  require  whole  ages  to  re-produce  them 
in  a  country.  Besides,  the  fruits  of  trees  are  much  mare 
liable  to  blight  than  the  seeds  of  grasses.  The  grasses,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  bear  their  flowers  in  an  e;ir, 
frequently  surmounted  by  little  beards,  not,  as  Cicero 
says,  to  protect  their  seeds  against  the  birds,  but  to  serve 
as  so  many  little  roofs  to  shelter  them  from  the  waters  of 
heaven.  The  drops  of  rain  cannot  drown  them,  as  they 
do  flowers  radiated  in  disks,  in  roses,  in  umbels,  forma 
undoubtedly  adapted  to  certain  seasons  and  certain  situa- 
tions, while  those  of  grasses  are  suited  to  every  exposure. 
When  they  are  borne  by  flowing  and  drooping  plumes, 
like  those  of  most  grasses  of  hot  countries,  they  are  shel- 
tered from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  when  they  are  col- 
lected into  an  car.  like  those  of  most  of  the  grasses  of  cold 
climates,  they  reflect  his  rafts,  at  least  on  one  side*  Be- 
sides, by  means  of  the  suppleness  of  their  stems,  strength- 
ened at  intervals  by  joints,  and  by  their  filiform  and 
capillaceous  leaves,  they  are  secured  from  the  violence  o( 
the  winds.  Their  weakness  is  more  useful  to  them  than 
strength  to  the  most  stately  trees.  Like  small  fortunes, 
they  are  re-sown  and  multiplied  by  the  same  I  em  pes  ti 
which  lay  waste  whole  forests.  They  likewise  resist 
drought  by  the  length  of  their  roots,  which  proceed  fa 
quest  of  moisture  to  a  great  distance  underground;  and 
though  their  leaves  are  narrow,  they  are  so  numerous  as 
to  cover  with  their  multiplied  shadows  the  surface  of 
earth*  At  the  slightest  shower,  you  observe  them 
rising  erect  in  the  air  at  their  extremities*  like  so  mm 
claws,  They  even  resist  conflagration,  by  which  so  Ml 
trees  of  the  forest  are  destroyed.  I  hare  seen  count r 
where  the  herbage  is  every  year  set  on  fire  in  the  i 
season,  and  which,  as  soon  as  it  rains,  are  again  cover 
'covered  with  the  freshest  verdure.  Though  this  fit*  iafo 
active  fts  frequently  to  k\V\  l\\e  Vce&%  WvaX  m  t\«kt  ^^  1 
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yet  foe  roots  of  the  herbs  receive  no  injury.  They  more- 
over possess  the  faculty  of  propagating  themselves  in  three 
different  ways ;  by  shoots  which  spring  up  from  their  feet, 
by  creeping  branches  which  they  throw  out  to  a  consi- 
derable distance,  and  by  seeds  extremely  volatile  or  indi- 
gestible, which  the  winds  and  the  animals  scatter  on  every 
side.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  part  of  trees  are  na- 
turally re-produced  only  by  seed.  To  these  general  ad- 
vantages of  grasses  must  be  added  the  astonishing  variety 
of  characters  in  their  florification  and  in  their  attitudes, 
which  renders  them  more  proper  than  vegetables  of  any 
other  class  to  grow  in  every  kind  of  situation. 

It  is  in  this  cosmopolitan  family,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  that  Nature  has  placed  the  principal  aliment  of 
man:  for  the  different  kinds  of  corn  on  which  so  many 
nations  subsist,  are  nothing  more  than  species  of  grasses. 
There  is  not  a  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe  which  is  not 
capable  of  producing  some  species  of  corn.  Homer,  who 
had  studied  Nature  with  such  attention,  frequently  cha- 
racterizes a  country  by  the  vegetable  peculiar  to  it.  He 
celebrates  one  island  for  its  grapes,  another  for  its  olives, 
a  third  for  its  laurels,  and  a  fourth  for  its  palm-trees;  but 
he  bestows  on  the  Earth  alone  the  general  epithet  of 
Zeidora,  corn-giving.  Nature  has,  in  fact,  formed  it  for 
growing  in  every  situation,  from  the  Line  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Frozen  Ocean.  Some  species  are  adapted  to  the 
humid  districts  of  hot  countries,  as  the  rice  of  Asia,  which 
yields  an  abundant  produce  in  the  mud  of  the  Ganges : 
others  are  suited  to  the  marshy  grounds  of  cold  regions, 
as  a  species  of  oats  which  grows  spontaneously  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  of  North  America,  and  of  which 
various  savage  nations  annually  reap  abundant  harvests. 
Other  kinds  of  corn  thrive  wonderfully  in  hot  and  dry 
soils,  as  the  millet  and  the  pannic,  in  Africa,  and  the 
maize  in  Brasil.  In  our  climates  wheat  thrives  best  in  a 
strong  soil,  rye  in  sands,  buck-wheat  on  ramy  YuVVa,  oata 
<n  humid  plains,  barley  among  rocks.     IW\fc\  gcomm'wt 
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tbe  very  heart  of  the  north.  In  the  sixty- first  degree  « 
north  latitude,  among  the  rocks  of  Finland,  t  have 
crops  as  flourishing  an  were  ever  produced  in  the  plains  c 
Palestine*  Corn  affords  a  supply  to  all  the  necessities  < 
man.  Its  straw  furnishes  him  with  the  means  of  hx%- 
og,  of  covering  of  warming  himself,  of  feeding  his  sheep, 
nis  cow,  and  his  horse  i  with  its  grain  he  composes  ali- 
ments and  Liquids  of  every  possible  flavour*  The  nor  then 
nations  brew  it  into  beer,  and  distil  from  it  spirits  mon 
potent  than  those  of  wine;  such  are  those  of  D.nnzii; 
Tin:  Chinese  extract  from  rice  a  kind  of  wine  as  agreeable 
as  the  best  wines  of  Spain.  With  maize  the  natives 
Brazil  prepare  their  oaicou.  Finally,  with  parched  oi£i  i 
is  possible  to  make  a  cream,  which  shall  have  the  perfuni 
of  vanilla.  If  we  add  to  these  qualities  those  of  ntfitr 
domestic  plants,  most  of  which  likewise  grow  all  over  the 
earth,  we  shall  find  in  them  the  taste  of  the  clove*  of  pep- 
per, and  other  spices;  and  without  going  farther  than  our 
own  gardens  we  shall  collect  the  delicacies  distributed 
amor j g  the  other  classes  of  vegetables. 

We  may  discover  in  barley  and  in  oats  the  elementary 
characters  which  I  have  already  described,  and  which  vary 
the  species  of  plant  of  the  same  genua  according  to  the 
situations  in  which  they  are  designed  to  grow.  The  ha 
ley*  destined  for  dry  soils,  has  leaves  broad  and  o\ 
their  base,  which  conduct  the  rain-water  to  its  roots.  The 
long  beards  which  surmount  the  cases  that  envelop  its 
£miti,  are  covered  with  indentions  adapted  to  tbe  purjx 
of  adhesion  to  the  hair  of  animals,  and  of  re-towin 
in  lofty  and  dry  situations.  Oats,  on  the  contrary, 
designed  for  humid  soils*  have  narrow  leaves,  closely 
tached  to  the  stem  to  intercept  the  rain.  Their  bulging 
cases,  resembling  two  halves  of  a  long  bladder,  and  nut 
adhering  very  closely  to  the  grain,  render  them  prop*  fat 
Halting,  and  for  crossing  waters  with  the  aid  of  the  wmd*. 
Bril  here  we  are  presented  with  something  still  more  wob» 
derfuh  which  will  couftrm  nYuft.  vfl*\wift  %ta*i\c«&  ^  tU 
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lines  of  the  different  parts  of  plants  with  relation  to  the 
elements,  and  which  extends  the  views  of  Nature  even  be- 
yond their  fruits,  which  we  have  considered  as  decisive  of 
their  characters:  it  is  that  barley,  in  rainy  years,  degene- 
rates into  oats,  and  that  oats,  in  dry  seasons,  are  converted 
into  barley.  This  observation,  recorded  by  Pliny,  Galen 
and  Mathiola,  the  commentator  of  Dioscorides,  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  various  modern  natural- 
ists. Mathiola  indeed  asserts  that  this  transformation  of 
barley  is  not  into  oats  properly  so  called,  which  he  terms 
Bramoif  but  into  a  plant  resembling  it  at  first  sight,  and  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  JSgilops.  This  transformation, 
ascertained  by  the  repeated  experiments  of  the  husband- 
men of  this  country,  and  by  that  which  Galen's  father 
made  expressly  for  his  own  satisfaction,  together  with  that 
of  the  flowers  of  the  linanum,  and  of  the  leaves  of  many 
vegetables,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  elementary 
harmonies  of  plants  are  only  secondary  harmonies,  and  that 
the  animal  or  human  are  the  primary  relations.  Nature 
has,  accordingly,  placed  the  character  of  a  plant  not  only 
m  the  form  of  the  fruit,  but  likewise  in  its  substance. 

I  hence  presume  that,  having  made  in  general  the  fari- 
naceous substance  the  basis  of  human  life,  she  has  diffused 
it  in  the  various  species  of  grasses  over  every  situation ; 
that  intending  afterwards  to  add  to  them  modifications 
relative  to  different  humours  of  our  temperament,  or  to 
certain  influences  of  the  season,  or  of  the  climate,  she  has 
formed  with  it  other  combinations  which  she  has  placed  in 
leguminous  plants,  as  pease  and  beans,  which  the  Romans 
comprehend  under  the  class  of  corn,  and,  lastly,  that  she 
has  formed  another  kind  which  she  has  introduced  into  the 
fruits  of  trees,  as  chesnuts,  or  into  the  roots,  as  potatoes. 
These  consonances  of  substance  with  every  climate  are  so 
certain,  that  m  every  country  the  most  common  fruit  is 
the  most  wholesome.  I  farther  presume  that  she  has  fol- 
lowed the  same  plan  with  regard  to  medic\ua»  \ta.\\V&,*\\^ 
that,  having  bestowed  on  different  faimUea  o\  Ne^atov*» 
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virtues  relative  to  the  blood,  the  nerves,  and  the  humours 
man,  she  has  modified  them  in  every  country  According; 
the  diseases  engendered  there  by  the  climate,  and    has  pla- 
ced them  in  opposition  to  the  particular  characters  of  those 
diseases.      It  is,  in  my  opinion,  from  having  neglected  these 
observations,  that  so  many  doubts  and  diiputes  have  arisen 
concerning  the  virtues  of  plants.     A  simple,  which  cures 
a  malady  in  one  country*  sometimes  aggravates  it  in  another, 
Quinquina,  which  is  the  bark  of  a  species  of   fresh -wai 
mangrove  of   Mexico,  cures  a  particular  kind  of   fever 
America,  incident  to  damp  and  hot  situations,  but  frequently 
fails  when  employed  against  those  of  Europe.      Every  me- 
dicine is  modified  like  every  malady,  according  to  the  place 
J  shall  not   pursue   this  reflection  any  farther,  as  it  would 
ead  me  from  my  subject ;  but  if  medical  men  would  pay 
that  attention  to  it  which  it  deserves,  they  would  study  more 
carefully  the  plants  of  their  own  country,  and  would  not 
prefer,  as  they  generally  do,  those  of  foreign  regions,  whi 
they  are  obliged  to  modify  in  a  thousand  different  ways, 
order  to  give  them,  at  random,  adaptations  to  local   mi 
dies.     So  much  is  certain,  that  when  Nature  has  attar  hi 
a  certain   taste  to  any  vegetable,  she  repeats   it  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth,  with  modifications  which,  liuu- 
ever,  do  not  prevent  our  discovering  its   principal   virtue. 
Accordingly,  having  planted  the  scurvy-grass,  that  | 
ful  antiscorbutic  even  on  the  foggy  shores  of  Spitsbergen 
she  has  repeated  its  taste  and  qualities  in  the  cress  of  01 
tt reams,  in  the  cress  of  our  gardens,  in  the   naslurlitii 
which  is  a  cress  ot  the  rivers  of  Peru,  and,  finally,  in  ll 
very  seed  of  the  papaw,  which  grows  in  humid   siti 
in  the  West  India  Islands.      We  find,  in   like  manner,  tJ 
taste,  the  smell,  and  the  qualities  of  our  garlic,  in  duTr 
species  of  the  woods,  the  parks,  and  the  mosses  of  A  merit-: 

*  I  lhall  here  ubierve  that  garlic, the  imell  or  which  is  to  offepaJve  to  u 
fi&e  ladfei,  ia,  pcrhapa,  the  moit  powerful  remedy  that  exitu  fo*  the  t*(* 
and  UM   ftrtnrom  cumylainr*  to  wtalch   they  are  sabjutt.     I   bavi 
|«tf/»i  opporiiuuiiei  of  wltaCMtaita  «&cAt7      Vtiu&i  tN^u,,l(.  ( 
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From  theie  considerations  I  am  persuaded  that  the  ele- 
mentary characters  of  plants,  and  their  entire  configuration 
are  only  secondary  means,  and  that  their  principal  charac- 
ter depends  on  the  necessities  of  man.  To  establish,  there- 
fore, a  simple  and  agreeable  order  among  plants,  instead  of 


a  cure  for  the  epilepsy.  It  is  likewise  an  antiseptic,  and  every  plant  which 
bat  that  kind  of  smell,  possesses  the  same  virtues.  It  it  not  a  Utile  remark- 
able that  the  plants  which  have  the  smell  of  garlic,  grow,  in  general,  In 
marshy  situations,  as  a  remedy  provided  by  Nature  against  the  putrid  ema- 
nations exhaling  from  them.  Such,  among  others,  is  the  scordimm.  Galen 
relates  that  its  antiseptic  virtues  were  discovered  by  this  circumstance,  that 
after  a  battle,  the  dead  bodies  which  happened  to  lie  on  plants  of  the 
scordium  were  much  less  putrid  than  those  in  other  situations,  and  that 
these  bodies  bad  remained  fresh  and  sound  on  the  side  which  had  been  in 
contact  with  the  plants.  But  the  experiments  which  the  Baron  Busbeqnius 
made  with  them  on  living  bodies,  is  still  more  striking.  That  great  man, 
returning  from  his  first  journey  to  Constantinople,  a  Turk,  belonging  to  his 
suite,  was  attacked  with  the  plague,  and  died.  His  companions  divided 
his  clothes,  in  spite  of  the  representations  of  the  Baron's  physician,  who 
predicted  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  plague  was  communicated  to 
them.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  symptoms  of  that  dreadful  malady 
actually  made  their  appearance.  But  let  us  permit  the  learned  and  virtuous 
ambassador  himself  to  state  the  consequences  of  that  event.  *'  The  day 
ifler  our  departure  from  Adrianople,"  says  he,  "  they  all  repaired  to  him, 
Mrith  a  melancholy  and  dejected  air,  complaining  of  violent  headache,  and 
Imploring  relief.  They  were  sensible  that  these  were  the  first  symptoms 
If  the  pestilence.  At  first  my  physician  severely  reprimanded  them,  and 
said  he  was  surprized  that  they  should  apply  for  remedies  against  an  evil 
of  which  be  had  forewarned  them,  and  which  they  bad  so  eagerly  sought. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  he  was  unwilling  to  make  every 
exertion  in  bis  power  to  save  their  lives :  ou  the  contrary,  he  was  extremely 
perplexed  about  the  means  of  relieving  them.  How  indeed  were  medi- 
cines to  be  procured  on  a  road  where  frequently  the  most  common  neces- 
saries are  not  to  be  had?  Providence  became  onr  only  hope,  and  we  were 
succored  effectually.    I  shall  proceed  to  relate  in  what  manner. 

**  On  onr  arrival  at  any  place  during  our  journey,  I  was  accustomed  to 
walk  about  in  the  vicinity,  in  quest  of  any  thing  curious.  That  day  I  was 
so  rortunate  as  to  direct  iny  course  to  the  skirts  of  a  meadow.  1  perceived 
in  it  a  plant  with  which  I  was  unacquainted ;  I  swelled  it,  and  it  had  the 
odor  of  garlic.  I  immediately  gave  it  to  my  physician,  asking  if  he  knew 
what  it  was.  After  examining  it  with  attention,  he  replied  that  it  was  the 
scordium.  He  raised  his  bands  towards  Heaven,  and  returned  thanks  to 
God  for  the  remedy  which  he  had  so  seasonably  sent  us.  He  immediately 
gathered  a  great  quantity,  *hich  he  put  into  a  pot  to  be  welt  boiled.  He 
then  desired  his  patients  to  take  courage,  and  without  losing  a  moment,  he 
made  them  drink  the  decoction  of  the  plant,  into  which  he  put  a  small  quan- 
tity of  earth  of  Lemoos.  lie  then  had  them  well  warmed  and  sent  to  h$d, 
Greeting  them  not  to  go  to  sleep  till  they  had  been  in  a  profuse  perspiration. 
With  this  injunction  they  strictly  complied,  and  the  next  day  found  them 
telves  greatly  relieved.  A  second  dose  was  administered,  and  this  metlVcta* 
sompleated  their  cure.  In  this  manner,  by  the  blessing  of  OoA,  we  «.«&«$*& 
Jeath,  which  seemed  to  be  very  new  at  hand."  Letter*  of  Boron  r  "~ 
fu4tu,PM.Z 
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going  successively  through  their  elementary,  vegetable, 
animal,  and  human  harmonies,  we  ought  to  reverse  thai 
order;  hut  yet  without  altering  it, and  beginning  with  tin 
plants  which  supply  tlie  primary  necessities  of  man,  we 
should  then  proceed  to  the  use  derived  front  them  by  am 
mals,  and  finish  with  the  situations  which  determine  their 
vaiictii  s, 

This  order  might  be  followed  so  much  the  more  easily, 
as  the  first  point  of  departure  is  fixed  by  the  smelt  and  the 
taste.  The  testimonies  of  those  two  senses  are  not  to  be 
slighted,  for  they  serve  to  ascertain  the  intrinsic  qualities 
of  plants  min'h  better  than  the  decompositions  of  chemis- 
try. They  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
dom, since  there  is  not  a  single  genus  of  plant  um  bet  lifer* 
ous,  rosiform,  or  papilionaceous,  but  what  affords  an  ali- 
ment to  man  in  some  part  of  the  globe.  The  eyperus  ot 
Ethiopia  bears  at  its  root  bulbs  which  have  the  taste  of 
almonds.  Those  of  the  species  known  in  Italy,  by  the  de- 
nomination of  Troti,  taste  like  chesuuls,  We  discover 
potatoe  hi  America  among  the  class  of  solan  urns,  which  are 
poison,  It  is  a  jasmine  of  Arabia  that  furnishes  us  wilt 
coffee.  The  eglantine  with  tis  yields  berries,  fit  only  fo: 
the  birds ;  but  that  of  Ycsso.  which  grows  among  the  roc 
and  ihe  shells  on  the  seashore,  produces  a  calix  so  large 
and  so  nourishing  as  to  serve  For  food  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  shores.  The  fern? 
of  our  hills  are  barren;  but  a  species  of  this  plant,  which 
grows  in  North  America,  and  is  called  Fitix  baocifera,  i 
loaded  with  henries  which  are  good  to  eat  Nay*  even  tin 
tree  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  called  Lihbi  by  the  inhabi- 
tants., and  sago- palm  by  travellers,  is  nothing  but  a  fern  ii 
the  opinion  of  our  botanists*  This  fern  contains  in  it 
trunk  the  sa^o,  a  substance  lighter  and  more  delicate  than 
rice.  Laslly,  there  are  even  certain  species  of  sea- weed 
that  the  Chinese  eat  as  delicacies,  among  others  that  with 
which  a  kind  of  swallow  constructs  her  nest 

By  disposing,  then,  \u  ti"»  oi&w,^  ^avAfc^Yudfc  *»o 
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>  tsve  principal  subsistence  of  man*  snthegiasetu,  we 
should  have,  llfnt,  for  our  own  country,  the  wheat  of  strong 
noil*  the  rye  of  sands,  the  barley  of  the  rocks*  the  oats  of 
husWiAsituationn,  the  bitck-wheet  of  the  rainy  Mile,  and  for 
olhu  climate*  and  exposures  the  pannfo,  the  millet,  the 
aiaiaWjtfae  fete  oats  of  Canada,  the  rice  of  Asia,  tome  spe- 
cie* of  which  thrive  in  dry  places,  and  others. 

It  would  farther  be  of  utility  to  ascertain  to  what  part  of 
the  globe  the  origin  of  every  eatable  plant  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred*. What  I  have  to  say  on  thin  subject  is  nothing  more 
than  conjecture*,  but  to  me  it  appears  extremely  probable, 
i  think  then  that  Nature  has  placed  in  islands  the  species  a* 
plants  that  are  the  most  beautiful,  and  best  adapted  to  tha 
oeoessities  of  man*  In  the  first  place,  islands  are  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  elementary  development  of  plants  than  the 
interior  of  continents,  for  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  what 
enjoy*  the  influences  of  all  the  elements,  being  surrounded 
by  the  winds  and  the  sea,  and  frequently  having  in  its  in- 
terior plains,  sands,  lakes,  rocks,  and  mountains.  An  island 
is  a  world. in  miniature.  In  the  next  place,  their  particular 
temperature  is  so  varied,  that  we  find  some  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  longitude  and  latitude,  though  a  considerable 
number  are  still  unknown  to  us,  particularly  in  the  South 
Sea.  Lastly,  experience  proves  that  there  is  not  a  single 
fruit-tree  in  Europe  but  what  becomes  more  flourishing  in 
some  of  the  islands  which  are  upon  its  coasts,  than  on  the 
continent*  I  have  already  mentioned  the  beauty  of  the 
chesnut-trees  of  Corsica  and  Sicily ;  but  Pliny,  who  has 
preserved  the  origin  of  the  fruit  trees  which  were  in  Italy 
in  his  time,  informs  us  that  most  of  them  had  been  brought 
from  the  island  of  the  Archipelago.  The  walnut  comes  from 
Sardinia ;  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  olive,  and  many  other  fruit- 

•  Theouservations  of  the  author  oa  this  subject  might  perhaps  be  extend- 
ed with  propriety  to  vegetation  in  general.    1  remember  to  have  heard  many 
intelligent  foreigners  remark  how  powerfully  they  were  struck  Guttata*, 
view  of  the  English  coast,  with  the  beauty  of  the  ver&uxe  w\V\v  -tftSudb  wax 
island  is  clothed,  »o  much  doe§  it  surpass  that  of  any  oVuev  cmvb&cn  tfew* 
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trees  were  natives  of  other  islands  in  the  Mediterraue3D, 
He  even  observes  that  the  olive,  as  well  as  various  other 
plants,  thrives  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea*  All  modern 
travellers  confirm  these  observations.  Tavern  ier,  who  had 
so  often  traversed  the  continent  of  Asia,  says,  that  no  olive 
trees  are  to  he  seen  beyond  Aleppo*  An  anonymous  English 
traveller,  whom  1  have  already  mentioned  with  commends* 
tion,  declares,  th;it  no  part  of  Ihe  continent  produces  fig 
trees,  vines,  aiulberry,  and  other  fruit-trees,  that  can  be 
compared  for  magnitude  and  fecundity  to  those  of  the 
Archipelago,  notwithstanding  the  carelessness  of  their  un- 
fortunate cultivators.  To  these  might  be  added  many 
other  vegetables  which  flourish  only  in  those  islands,  and 
which  supply  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  gums,  mannas, 
and  materials  for  dying.  The  apple- tree,  so  common  in 
France,  no  where  yields  fruit  so  beautiful  and  species  so 
various  as  on  the  shores  of  Normandy,  under  the  breath  of 
the  western  jsea^breezes.  No  doubt  the  fruit,  which  was 
the  prize  of  beauty,  has  like  Venus,  some  favorite  island. 

If  we  extend  our  remarks  to  the  torrid  zone,  we  shall 
perceive  that  it  is  neither  from  Asia  nor  from  Africa  that 
we  obtain  the  clove,  the  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  pepper  of  the 
best  quality,  gurn- benjamin,  sandal,  sago,  and  other  vege- 
table productions,  but  from  the  Molucca  Islands,  or  those 
situated  in  the  adjacent  seas.  The  cocoa-tree  thrives  in 
all  its  beauty  no  where  but  in  the  Maldives.  In  the 
archipelagoes  of  those  seas  there  are  even  a  great  number 
of  In ut- trees,  described  by  Dumpier,  which  have  not  yet 
been  transplanted  into  the  ancient  continent,  such  as  ihe 
grape- tree.  The  double  cocoa-nut  is  found  only  in  the  Se- 
chelles  Islands,  The  islands  recently  discovered  ill  tlie 
South  Seas,  such  as  Gtaheite,  have  presented  us  with  trees 
before  unknown,  as  the  bread-fruit,  and  the  species  of  mul- 
berry whose  bark  serves  to  make  cloth.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  American  islands, 
relatively  to  their  continent. 

These  observations  tntgbt  be  e*\t*Ac&  to  4%  Y£u&%  w4 
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even  to  the  quadruped*,  which  are  more  beautiful*  and  * 
species  more  varied  in  the  islands  than  elsewhere.  Tb 
elephants  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  Asia  are  thotr 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  Indians  ascribe  to  them  some- 
thing divine:  and  what  is  still  more,  they  pretend  that  the 
other  elephants  acknowledge  this  superiority.  So  much 
is  certain,  that  they  fetch  a  much  higher  price  in  Asia 
than  any  others.  In  short,  travellers  the  most  worthy  of 
credit,  and  who  have  made  the  most  accurate  observations, 
such  as  Dampier,  Father  du  Tertre,  and  others  assert,  that 
there  is  not  a  rock  iu  the  seas  comprehended  between  the 
tropics  but  what  is  distinguished  by  some  kind  of  bird, 
crab,  tortoise,  or  fish,  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
either  in  such  a  variety  of  species,  or  such  great  abundance. 
I  presume,  therefore,  that  Nature  has  distributed  her  prin- 
cipal blessings  among  the  islands  to  invite  man  to  pass  over 
to  them,  and  to  visit  the  whole  earth.  These  are  mere 
conjectures;  but  we  are  rarely  mistaken  when  we  grouud 
them  on  the  intelligence  and  the  bounty  of  her  author. 

The  most  beautiful  species  of  corn,  which  is  wheat,  might 
consequently  be  referred  to  Sicily,  where  it  is  actually  said 
to  have  been  first  discovered.  Fable  has  immortalized  this 
discovery  by  making  that  island  the  scene  of  the  amours  of 
Ceres,  and  Naxos  the  birthplace  of  Bacchus,  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  its  vines.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  corn 
is  indigenous  only  in  Sicily,  if,  however,  it  still  propagates 
itself  there  spontaneously  as  the  ancients  asserted.*  After 
having  determined,  in  like  manner,  the  other  human  adap- 
tations of  grasses  to  the  different  situations  of  the  globe,  we 
should  seek  those  grasses  which  have  marked  relations  to 
our  domestic  animals,  as  the  ox,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  the  dog. 
They  might  be  characterized  by  the  names  of  those  animals. 
We  should  have  a  gramen  bovinum,  equinum,  ovinum,  cani- 

•  In  some  worx,  which  I  cannot  recollect,  I  have  read  that  wheat  has  been 
fonnd  growing  spontaneously  in  certain  part*  of  the  vast  Asiatic  v*Htta&  <ft 
the  Russian  empire;  and  that  some  learned  foreign  wrUtr  n.%*  m%A«  wt  <A 
this  circumstance  at  au  argument  to  provt  that  this  country  im  Ita  «r\«>naa. 
cradle  of  the  human  nee,    T, 
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num*  The  species  of  each  of  these  genera  might  after  wards 
be  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  different  places  where 
they  are  found  by  those  animals*  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  ou 
rocks,  on  sands,  on  mountains,  so  IhuL  by  adding  lo  them 
the  epithets  of  fluviutiUt  saxntil*,  arcnosum,  viantanntA, 
we  might  express  in  two  words  all  the  long  phrases  of  our 
systems  of  botany.  The  other  grasses  might  in  tike  man 
ner,  be  divided  among  the  different  quadrupeds  of  our 
forests,  as  the  sta^,  the  hare,  the  boar,  and  the  reat  These 
first  determinations  would  require  some  experiments  to  be 
made  on  the  tastes  of  animals,  but  they  would  be  highly 
instructive  and  amusing.  They  would  not  be  cruel,  like 
most  of  those  of  modern  physics,  by  which  they  are  flead 
alive,  poisoned,  or  suffocated  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
their  natural  disposition.  They  would  be  devoted  to  the 
observation  of  their  appet ilea,  and  not  of  their  convulsion*. 
Besides,  a  great  number  of  these  preferences  are  known  to 
our  shepherds.  One  of  them  shewed  me  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  a  species  of  grass*  which  in  ft  fortnight, 
fattens  sheep  more  than  the  others  would  do  in  two  months. 
Accordingly,  whenever  they  perceive  it,  they  hasten  to  it 
with  the  utmost  avidity.  Of  this  I  have  been  an  eye-witness. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  assert  that  each  species  of  animal 
con  lines  its  appetite  to  a  single  species  of  food.  To  esta* 
hlish  the  order  which  1  am  proposing,  it  is  sufficient  that 
m  It  of  them  gives  the  preference  to  a  particular  species  in 
*ach  genus  of  plant,  and  this  is  fully  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience. 

The  great  class  of  grasses  being  thus  divided  between 
man  and  animals,  the  other  plants  would  be  allotted  with 
much  greater  facility,  because  they  are  jar  less  numerous. 
Of  the  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  plants  discovered 
by  Sebastien  le  Vail  taut  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  there  are 
more  than  one  hundred  families,  among  which  the  grami- 
neous comprehends  for  its  share  eighty-five  species,  exclu- 
sive of  twenty-six  varieties*  and  our  different  kinds  of  com. 
H  m  the  moat  numerous,  stfteT  tt\c  fenv\^  a  W^\,  *AvvdU 
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contains  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  that  of  mosses,  which 
has  eighty-six.  Thus  instead  of  the  systematic  classes  of 
our  botany,  which  give  no  explanation  of  the  uses  of  most 
vegetables,  which  frequently  intermix  plants  the  most  op- 
posite, and  separate  others  of  the  same  genus,  we  should 
hare  an  order  simple,  easy,  agreeable,  and  of  infinite  ex- 
tent, which,  passing  from  man  to  animals,  to  vegetables, 
and  to  the  efesnents,  would  point  out  to  us  the  plants  that 
are  applicable  to  our  use,  and  to  that  of  sensible  beings, 
would  restore  to  each  of  them  its  elementary  relations,  to 
every  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe  its  vegetable  beauty, 
and  would  fill  the  human  heart  with  admiration  and  with 
gratitude,  This  plan  appears  to  be  so  much  the  more  con- 
formable to  that  of  Nature,  as  it  is  entirely  comprehended 
in  the  benediction  pronounced  by  her  Author  on  our  first 
parents,  when  he  said  to  them—"  Behold  I  have  given  unto 
you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  race  of 
all  the  earth,  and  every  tree  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a 
tree  yielding  seed  after  its  kind;  to  you  it  shall  be  for 
meat;  and  to  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  to  every  creeping  thing,  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth,  wherein  there  is  life,  I  have  given  every  green 
herb  for  meat."* 

This  benediction  is  not  confined,  with  regard  to  man, 
to  any  primordial  species  in  each  genus;  it  extends  to  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom,  which  is  converted  into  aliment 
for  him  by  means  of  the  domestic  animals.  Linnaeus  offered 
them  the  plants  produced  in  Sweden,  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred  iu  u umber,  and  he  remarked  that  the  cow 
eats  two  hundred  and  eighty-six ;  the  goat  four  hundred  and 
fifty-eight;  the  sheep  four  hundred  and  seventeen;  the  horse 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight ;  the  hog  one  hundred  and 
seven.  The  first  of  these  animals  refuses  only  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four ;  the  second  ninety-two;  the  third 
one  hundred  and  twelve;  the  fourth  two  hundred  and 

♦  Gent**,  Chsp.  I.  v«r.  SO,  30. 
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Ae veu  \  the  fifth  one  hundred  and  ninety.  In  this  enume- 
ration be  comprises  only  such  plants  as  those  animals 
with  avidity,  and  such  as  they  obstinately  reject.  T! 
others  \re  indifferent  to  them  ;  they  eat  them  when  in  mi 
of  otlrfvs.  and  even  with  pleasure,  when  they  are  young. 
Not  one  of  them  is  wasted*  Those  that  are  rejected  by 
one,  are  the  greatest  delicacies  to  others.  The  most  acrid, 
and  even  the  most  poisonous,  serve  to  fatten  some  one  or 
other.  The  goal  browses  on  the  ranunculus  of  the  mea- 
dow, though  as  hot  as  pep[ier,  on  the  milk-thi&lh?,  and  the 
hemlock.  Ttw  hojf  devours  ihc  horse-tail  and  the  be*t*bm& 
The  celebrated  philosopher  did  not  extend  this  experiment 
to  the  ass,  winch  does  not  Jive  in  Sweden,  nor  to  the  rein 
deer,  which  is  such  an  excellent  substitute  Tor  that  I  hum 
the  regions  of  the  north,  nor  to  the  other  domestic  animal: 
a*»  the  duck,  the  goose,  the  hen,  the  pigeon,  the  cat,  am 
the  dog*  All  these  animals  collectively  seem  destined  to 
turn  to  our  advantage  every  thing  that  vegetates,  by  their 
universal  appetites,  and  above  all  by  that  inexplicable  in- 
stinct of  domesticity  which  attaches  tbem  i»»  man,  wh»f. 
is  impossible  to  be  imparted  to  the  sta^,  which  is  so  timid, 
or  to  the  small  birds,  which  seek  to  live  under  our  protec- 
tion, as  the  swallow,  that  builds  her  nest  in  our  houses. 
Nature  has  bestowed  the  instinct  of  sociability  with  MO 
on  such  only  whose  services  are  capable  of  being  useful  to 
him  in  every  season,  and  she  has  formed  them  in  a  most 
admirable  manner  for  the  different  sites  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  t  shall  say  nothing  of  the  camel  of  the  Arab, 
which  can  travel  for  several  days  together,  without  drink* 
lag*  among  the  burning  sands  of  Zant ;  nor  of  the  rein- 
deer of  the  Laplander,  whose  widely-cloven  hoof  is  capable 
of  supporting  him  while  he  runs  over  the  surface  of 
the  snow  ;  nor  of  the  rhinoceros  of  the  native  of  Slant  and 
IV^u,  which,  by  means  of  the  folds  in  his  skin,  which  be 
am  dilteud  at  pleasure,  disengages  himself  from  tfe» 
marshy  grounds  of  those  regions ;  nor  of  the  elephant  of 
As/a,  whose  fool,  divided  tafto  tot  ^«**  ^*  «*  **rc  w\  * 
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iteep  mountains  of  the  torrid  zone ;  nor  of  the  lama  of 
Peru,  which  with  his  forked  feet  climbs  the  ragged  rocks 
of  the  Cordilleras.  Every  situation,  however  extraordi- 
nary, maintains  a  servant  useful  to  man.  But  without 
quitting  our  own  hamlets,  the  single- hoofed  horse  pastures 
iu  the  plains,  the  heavy  cow  at  the  bottom  of  vallies,  the 
sheep  on  the  declivity  of  hills,  the  clambering  goat  on  the 
edges  of  rocks  \  the  long-snouted  pig  turns  up  the  roots 
in  the  morasses ;  the  duck  and  the  goose  feed  upon  fluvia- 
tic  herbs ;  the  hen  picks  up  all  that  it  is  scattered  about 
in  the  fields;  the  four-winged  bee  pillages  the  dust  of 
flowers ;  and  the  swift  pigeon  gleans  the  seeds  that  are 
dropped  upon  inaccessible  rocks.  All  the  seanimals,  after 
having  occupied,  during  the  day,  the  different  sites  of  ve- 
getation, return  at  night  to  the  habitation  d  man,  with 
Meetings,  with  buzziugs,  with  shouts  of  joy,  bringing  him 
the  pleasing  tribute  of  plants  converted  by  an  inconceiv- 
able metamorphosis  into  honey,  into  milk,  into  butter,  into 
eggs,  and  into  cream. 

I  love  to  represent  to  myself  those  early  ages  of  the 
world,  when  men  travelled  over  the  earth  with  then- 
flocks  and  their  herds,  laying  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom 
under  contribution.  The  sun  invited  them  to  advance  to 
the  extremities  of  the  north  with  the  spring,  which  goes 
before  him,  and  to  return  with  the  autumn,  which  follows 
him.  His  annual  course  in  the  heavens  seems  to  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  progress  of  man  over  the  earth. 
While  this  luminary  is  proceeding  from  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer to  that  of  Capricorn,  a  traveller,  taking  his  departure 
from  the  equator  on  foot,  might  reach  the  shores  of  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  and  afterwards  return  into  the  temperate 
zone  as  the  sun  withdraws  from  him,  at  the  rate  of  not 
more  than  four  or  five  leagues  a  day,  without  being  ex- 
posed, during  his  whole  journey,  either  to  the  sultry  heat 
of  summer,  or  the  chilling  cold  of  winter.  Guided  by  the 
annual  course  of  the  sun,  some  Tartar  hordes  %l\\\  ^etform 
their  peregrinations.     What  a  spectacle  UWaA  \3ofc  t*t&k 
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have  exhibited  Lo  its  first  inhabitant*,  when  every  thin 
was  in  its  natural  place,  and  it  had  not  \«-t  been  defffi 
by  the  injudicious  tabors  or  by  the  madness  of  m 
presume  that  they  took  their  departure  from  India, 
cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  advanced  toward  the  nor! 
They  first  crossed  the  lofty  mountains  of  Bern  be  r,  coven 
with  everlasting  snows,  which  inerrcle  like  a  ranijurt  i 
happy  country  of  Cashmir,  and  separate  it  from  the  hur 
tng  kingdom  of  Labor.  They  appeared  to  their  view  like 
immense  amphitheatres  of  verdure,  producing  towards  the 
souih  all  the  vegetables  of  India,  and  towards  the  north 
all  those  of  Europe.  They  descended  into  the  vast  boson 
inclosed  by  them,  and  there  beheld  a  part  of  the  fruit 
trees  destined  to  enrich  our  orchards.  The  aprimt 
Media  and  the  peach  of  Persia,  bordered  with  their  bin 
sorved  branches  the  lakes  and  streams  that  water  th 
delicious  country.  On  leaving  the  ever-verdant  vallies* 
Cashnur,  they  soon  penetrated  into  the  forests  of  Europe, 
and  reposed  beneath  the  foliage  of  the  stately  beficll,  and 
the  tufted  elm,  which  had  before  shadowed  only  the  loves 
of  the  feathered  tribes,  and  which  no  poet  hnd  ever  sun?. 
They  traversed  the  boundless  meads  washed  by  the  I  rtish, 
expanded  like  oceans  of  verdure,  and  here  and  there  div 
sifted  with  long  beds  of  yellow  lilies,  with  stripes  of  gin 
seng,  and  with  tufts  of  broad  leaved  rhubarb,  Proceedin 
■tag  its  banks,  they  pi  unfed  into  the  forests  of  the  nori 
beneath  the  majestic  branches  of  the  pinet  and  the  mov 
able  foliage  of  the  birch- tree.  What  smiling  valli< 
opened  to  their  view  along  the  rivers,  inviting  them 
deviate  from  their  course,  and  promising  them  objects  1 
more  lovely!  What  hills  enamelled  with  unknown  f2 
and  crowned  with  aged  and  venerable  trees,  tempted  t\um 
to  proceed  no  farther!  Arriving  on  the  shores  of  t 
Frozen  Ocean,  another  order  of  thing*  arose  to  their  vie 
There  was  no  longer  any  night;  the  sun  revolved  roun 
the  horizon,  and  fogs,  dispersed  through  the  air,  repeat 
hie  rays  on  different  ptanei,  va  \^t^V  wvta&N*  *wi  { 
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*:  aVMaff  fWteRo«.  But  if  augmented  magnificence  dwelt 
i  WTOte'beavetis,  desolation  pervaded  the  face  of  the  earth 

*  nteOfcetui  was  studded  with  trnwi  of  floating  ice,  which 
■>  appeared  at  the  horizon  tike  towers  and  cities  in  ntins ; 

*  tUftSl  t»  the  fend,  instead  of  groves,  nothing  "was  to  be 

*  fee*  tmt  shhJOS  fctunted  by  the  winds,  and  histead  of 
■*  ateadews,  toelu 'covered  with  mosses.     Here  the  flocks  that 

*  attotnpanied  them  undoubtedly  perished,  bat  even  here 
■*  HHitre  iwd  provided  for  the  necessities  of  man.  These 
fr7  shfere*  Were  formed  of  thick  beds  of  coal;  the  seas  swarmed 
*)  wKh  fishes,  and  tbe  lakes  with  fowl.  Among  tbe  animals 
•'  fteir  wanted  assistants  and  servants;  the  rein-deer  appeared 

*  hi  &elWdst  of  the  mosses;  she  tendered  to  those  wan- 
oferfog  fkmfties  the  services  of  the  horse  in  her  speed,  the 
fleece  of  the  sheep  in  her  fur?  and  shewing  them,  like  the 
c©%,  %'er  four  teats  with  a  single  nurseling,  she  seemed  to 
tell  them  that,  like  that  animal,  she  was  destined  to  share 
her  milk  with  mothers  oppressed   by  a  too  numerous 

igeny. 

But  the  East  mint  have  been  the  part  of  the  earth 
hich  first  attracted  the  notice  of  men.  At  a  time  when 
none  of  our  systems  had  yet  biassed  their  opinions,  the 
point  of  the  horizon  where  the  dun  rises  undoubtedly  en- 
gaged all  their  attention.  On  beholding  I  hat  luminary 
advancing  each  day  from  the  same  quarter,  they  must  have 
beet)  persuaded  that  he  had  there  a  fixed  habitation,  and 
that  he  had  another  in  the  spot  where  he  reposed  each 
night.  These  ideas,  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  theii 
eyes,  were  undoubtedly  natural  to  men  without  experience, 
who  had  attempted  to  raise  a  tower  to  heaven,  and  who, 
even  amid  enlightened  ages,  believed  as  a  point  of  religion, 
lAlat  the  sun  was  drawn  by  horses  in  a  chariot,  and  retired 
*&ery  flight  to  repose  in  rJte  arms  of  Thetis.  1  presume 
that  they  determined  to  proceed  in  quest  of  him  to  the 
east,  rather  than  to  the  west,  thinking  they  should  greatly 
abridge  their  journey  by  going  to  meet  him.  \t  waa  VYwa 
dp&toti,  I  should  imagine,  which  caused  the  vtest  to  Yte 
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long  uninhabited,  under  the  same  latitudes  that 
peopled  in  the  enstf  and  which  accumulated  such  a 
tudes  of  inhabitants  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  our 
tine ut,  where  was  formed  the  first  and  most  pop 
empire  in  the  world*  namely,  that  of  China.  \Vha 
ther  confirms  me  in  this  belief  that  the  first  men 
advanced  eastward  were  engaged  in  this  research, 
hastened  forward  to  attain  their  object  is  this,  that,  ha 
like  the  founders  of  other  countries*  taken  their  depa 
from  India,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race*  they  did 
Tike  them,  people  the  earth  progressively,  as  Persia,  Gi 
taJ v,  and  Gaul  were  peopled  one  after  the  other  fron 
jo  west;  but  leering  desert  the  vast  and  fertile  coqi 
of  Siarn,  Cochin-China,  and  Tonquin,  which  are  st 
this  day  half  barbarous  and  uninhabited,  they  proce 
without  stopping  til]  they  reached  the  Eastern  Ocean 
gave  to  the  islands  which  they  perceived  at  a  distance 
which  their  want  of  ingenuity  long  prevented  them 
visiting,  the  appellation  of  Gepueu,  which  we  have  ti 
formed  into  Japan,  and  which,  in  the  Chinese 
si  ni fits  the  birth-place  of  the  sun. 

Father   Kircher  assures  us  that   when   the  first 
mathematicians  arrived  in  China,  and  there  reform. 
calendar,  the  natives  of  that  country  believed  that  the 
and  moon  were  no  larger  than  they  appear  to  the 
that  when  they  set,    they  retired   into  a  deep    ca 
whence  they  again   issued  at  their  rising,  and  tha 
earth  was  a  flat  and  uniform  surface,     These  ideaa, 
naling  in  the  firit  evidence  of  the  senses,  were  ci 
to  all  nations.    Tacitus,  who  has  written  history  with 
profound  judgment,   has  not  disdained,   in  treating  ol 
history  of  Germany,  to  record  the  traditions  of  the 
em   nations,  who  affirmed  that  the  place  where   the 
set  was  toward  the  north-west,  and   that  they  could 
tin-   iqIm  which  he   made  when    he   plunged   into 
waves. 
It  was,  therefote,  toward  i\vt  ea&  v\v&  \W  V\^mt 
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qr  first  attracted  tht  curiosity  of  mo.  There  were  like- 
iwe  tribes  which  Arected  their  course  toward  that  part 
'  the  globe,  taking  their  departure  from  the  southernmost 
riot  of  India.  These  advanced  along  the  peninsula  of 
[almcca,  and  becoming  familiarized  with  the  ocean*  along 
hose  coasts  they  proceeded,  they  resolved  to  avail  them- 
Awem  of  the  united  accommodation  which  the  two  eto- 
lenta  afford  to  travellers,  by  navigating  from  island  to 
tend.  -  In  this  manner  they  traversed  that  vast  belt  of 
ihuids  which  Nature  has  placed  in  the  torrid  zone,  like  a 
Nidge  intersected  by  canals  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
he  communication  of  the  two  worlds.  When  baffled  by 
empests  or  by  contrary  winds,  they  drew  their  barks  on 
tome  shore,  sowed  seeds  in  the  ground,  reaped  the  crop, 
ind  waited  for  fairer  weather  or  a  more  favorable  season 
before  they  reimbarked.  It  was  thus  that  the  first  navi- 
gators performed  their  voyages,  and  that  the  Phoenicians, 
lent  out  by  Necbo,  king  of  Egypt,  made  the  circuit  of 
Africa  in  three  years,  taking  their  departure  from  the 
Red  Sea,  and  returning  by  the  Mediterranean,  according 
:o  the  account  of  Herodotus.  When  the  first  navigators 
perceived  no  more  islands  at  the  horizon,  they  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  seeds  wafted  by  the  ocean  to  the  shores  ot 
those  in  which  they  were,  and  to  the  flight  of  birds  as 
they  withdrew  from  it:  on  the  faith  of  these  indications 
they  steered  towards  lands  which  they  had  never  seen, 
[t  was  thus  they  discovered  the  vast  archipelago  of  the 
Moluccas,  the  islands  of  Guam,  of  Quiros,  of  the  Society, 
ind  undoubtedly  many  others  which  are  still  unknown  to 
us.  There  was  not  one  but  what  invited  them  to  land 
jpon  it  by  some  particular  accommodation.  Some,  re- 
clined on  the  billows  like  Nereids,  poured  from  their  urns 
rills  of  fresh  water  into  the  sea :  it  was  thus  that  Juan 
Fernandez,  with  its  rocks  and  cascades,  presented  itself  to 
commodore  Anson  in  the  South  Sea.  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  same  ocean,  having  their  centres  YuA\ow«& 
out  and  their  circumference*  elevated  and  crowned  wftt 
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cocoa-trees,  afforded  to  their  canoes  basins  secure  in  ev- 
season,  replenished  with  fishes  and  sea-fowl:  such 
called   Waesserland,  or  the  land  of  water,  discovered  to 
tin-  Dtttfifa  navigator  Schouten.     Others,    in  Ihe  morning, 
appeared    to  them  on  the  bosom  of  the  azure    waves  rr*  1 
splendent  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  like  that  of  the* 
archipelago,  which  is  denominated   Aurora.      Other! 
nonnced   themselves  amid   the   darkness  of  night,  by  I 
flames  of  a  vol  can  o*  like   a  pharos   in    the   bosom  of  th 
waters,  or  by  the  odoriferous  emanations  of  their  per  fun 
There  is  not  a  single   one   of  them   whose   woods,  whose 
hills,  and  whose  meads  do  not  produce  some  animal  natu- 
rally  gentle   and    fii  miliar,  but  which  is  rendered  wild  by 
the  experience  it  acquires  of  the  cruelty  of  man.     As  they 
disembarked  on  their   strands,  they  beheld  birds  of  para- 
dise  with  silken   plumage,  blue  pigeons,  cockatoos  per- 
fectly  white,  loris  all  over   red,  fluttering  around   them. 
Every   new   island   tendered   them   new   presents;  crabs, 
fishes,  shell-fish,  pearl-oysters,   lobsters,  tortoises*  amber* 
gris;   but  the  most  agreeable  were  undoubtedly  the  vege- 
tables.    Sumatra  displayed  on  her  shores  the  pepper  pb* 
Banda  the  nutmeg,   Araboyua  the  clove,  Ceram  the  &« 
palm,  Floresgum  benjamin  and  sandalwood;  New  Gum 
groves  of  cocoa-trees ;    Otaheitc  the    bread-fruit, 
island  rose  from  the  midst  of  the  sea  like  a  vase  supportm 
some   precious   vegetable.     When   they  discovered  a  tnfl 
laden   with   unknown  fruit,  they  broke  off  a   few  of  <ri 
branches,  and   ran  with  shouts  of  joy  to  meet  tin 
pan  ions  and  to  exhibit  to  them  this  new  benefit  of  Nnlun 
It  is  from  these  early  voyages,  and  these  ancient   enston 
that  the  practice  of  consulting  the  flight  of  birds  previo 
to  undertaking  a  journey,  and   of  meeting  strangers  wit 
a  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  hand,  in  token  of  pence  and 
joy  at  the  sight  of  a  present  from   heaven,  has   been  dif- 
fused among  all  nations,     These  customs  still  exist 
the  islanders  of  the  South  Sea,  and  the  independent  triftrt 
of  America*     But  it  vtas  uoV  W\\-tre<*  stov^  \wv  * 
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be  attention  of  the  firat  men.  If  any  heroic  deed,  any 
nneparable  Ion  had  excited  their  admiration  or  their 
egret,  the  nearest  tree  was  ennobled  by  it.  They  pre- 
ferred it  with  those  fruits  of  virtue  or  of  affection  to  such 
m  yielded  nourishment  or  perfumes.  Thus  in  the  island* 
if  Greece  and  Italy,  the  laurel  became  the  emblem  ot 
jiumph,  and  the  cypress  that  of  everlasting  grief.  The 
x*k  furnished  wreaths  of  honor  for  the  deserving  citizen, 
Md  simple  grasses  decorated  the  brows  of  those  who  had 
Aired  their  country.  O  Romans!  ye  were  a  people 
worthy  the  empire  of  the  world,  for  having  opened  to  all 
your  subjects  the  career  of  honourable  distinction,  and  for 
having  selected  the  most  common  herb  of  the  field  as  the 
mark  of  the  most  resplendent  glory,  that  a  crown  might 
he  found  for  virtue  on  every  spot  of  the  globe. 

Allured  by  such  attractions  as  these  from  island  to  island, 
die  nations  of  Asia  reached  the  New  World,  where  they 
landed  on  the  coasts  of  Peru.  Thither  they  carried  the 
name  of  children  of  that  sun  which  they  sought  This 
brilliant*  chimera  conducted  them  across  the  American 
continent  It  was  not  dissipated  till  they  arrived  at  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  it  was  diffused  over  the 
whole  continent,  where  the  chiefs  of  most  of  the  nations 
still  retain  the  title  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun.* 

•  It  is  not  my  intention  to  assert  that  America  was  peopled  only  from  the 
islands  of  the  Sooth  Sea.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  likewise  received  inhabW 
tants  from  the  north  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Nature  always  presents  to  men 
various  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  end.  Bat  the  principaJpopu. 
latton  of  the  New  World  came  from  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  This  I 
am  able  to  prove  from  a  multitude  of  monuments  which  still  exist,  and  the 
principal  of  which  I  shall  enumerate.  It  is  demonstrated  by  the  worship 
of  the  Son,  established  in  India,  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  aad  in  Peru, 
as  well  as  by  the  title  of  Children  of  the  San,  assumed  by  different  families 
in  those  countries ;  by  the  traditions  of  the  Caraibs,  scattered  over  the  An- 
tilles and  Brasil,  who  say  that  their  ancestors  came  from  Para;  by  the  very 
establishment  of  the  monarchy  of  Peru,  and  likewise  that  of  Mexico,  situ- 
ated on  the  west  coast  of  America,  towards  the  islands  of  the  Sooth  Sea ;  by 
the  popalousness  of  those  nations,  which  were  far  more  powerful  and  more 
civilised  than  those  which  inhabited  the  east  coast,  which  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  the  former  were  of  much  higher  antiquity ;  by  the  prodigious  ex- 
tension of  the  Otaheitan  language,  the  different  dialects  of  whVcfe  ire  «At- 
foaed  in  most  of  the  Maad$  of  the  South  Sea,  and  of  wkka  inany  -vumN*  ax* 
to  b*  found  in  tht  language  of  Fen,  as  a  writer  of  great  toaiat8%toua  YsJUeYf 
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Amidst  such  a  profusion  of  blessings  mankind  has  con- 
tinued wretched.     There  is  not  a  single  genus  of  animal, 

proved,  and  even  in  that  of  the  Malays  of  Asia,  in  which  1  Myself  dis- 
covered several,  such  as  mate,  which  signifies  to  kill;  by  the  customs  com- 
mon and  peculiar  to  the  nations  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  cf  the  islands 
of  Asia,  of  those  of  the  South  Sea,  ami  of  Biasil,  which  are  not  iuspired  by 
Nature,  such  as  that  of  making  fermented  and  intoxicating  liquors,  by 
chewing  certain  herbs  and  roots;  by  the  channels  of  the  commerce  of  an, 
tiquity  which  flowed  in  this  direction,  such  as  that  of  gold,  which  was  very 
common  in  Arabia  and  India  at  the  time  of  the  Romans,  though  there  are 
very  few  mines  of  that  metal  in  Asia ;  but  particularly  by  the  trade  in  eme- 
ralds, which  must  have  followed  that  track  in  the  ages  of  antiquity  to  reach 
the  old  continent,  in  which  not  a  single  mine  of  that  description  is  to  he 
found.  I  shall  quote  what  is  said  on  this  subject  by  Taveruier,  a  writer  of 
credit,  when  treating  of  the  commerce  of  Asia,  and  especially  that  in  pre- 
cious stones.  "  It  is  an  ancient  error,*'  says  he,  "  into  which  many  per- 
sons have  fallen,  to  imagine  that  the  emerald  is  found  originally  in  tba 
East.  Most  jewellers,  when  they  see  an  emerald  of  a  high  color, 'will  tell 
you  that  it  is  an  eastern  emerald.  But  they  are  mistaken,  for  I  am  well 
assured  that  the  East  never  produced  one,  either  on  the  continent  or  in  the 
islands.  I  made  particular  enquiries  on  this  subject  in  all  my  jonrnies." 
Tavernier  had  made  six  journies  by  land  through  India.  It  must  therefore 
be  concluded  that  the  emeralds,  so  highly  valued  by  the  ancients,  came 
from  America,  through  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  through  those  of  Asia, 
through  India,  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  finally  through  Egypt,  where  they 
procured  them. 

To  this  may  be  objected  the  difficulty  of  navigating  against  the  regular 
east  winds,  iu  order  to  pass  from  Asia  to  America  under  the  torrid  tone : 
but  on  this  head  I  shall  repeat,  that  the  regular  winds  never  blow  {herefrom 
the  east,  but  from  the  north-east  and  south-east,  and  depend  so  much  the 
more  on  the  two  poles  the  nearer  you  approach  to  the  Line.  This  oblique 
iirection  of  the  wind  was  sufficieot  lor  people  navigating  from  island  to 
island,  and  who  had  contrived  barks  least  liable  to  be  driven  out  of  their 
course,  like  the  double  proas  of  Guam,  the  form  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  preserved  in  the  double  canoes  of  the  coast  of  Peru.  Schouten  met 
with  one  of  these  double  proas  at  sea,  more  than  six  hundred  leagues  from 
the  Island  of  Guam,  towards  America.  Besides,  it  appears  that  the  South 
Sea  has  likewise  its  monsoons,  which  have  not  yet  been  observed.  Hear 
what  is  said  on  the  variation  of  the  winds  by  an  English  navigator,  who 
sailed  round  the  world  in  the  same  ship  with  Messrs.  Banks  and  Solander 
in  the  years  1768,  1769,  1770,  and  1771.  <(  The  inhabitants  of  Olabeite 
trade  with  those  of  the  adjacent  islands  l>ing  to  the  east  of  that  island, and 
which  we  had  discovered  on  our  passage.  For  three  months  of  the  year, 
the  wind,  which  blows  continually  from  the  west,  is  extremely  favorable 
for  this  traffic."  In  these  latitudes  Commodore  Anson  likewise  met  with 
west  winds  which  retarded  him.  Captain  Cook  confirmed  this  observation 
in  his  third  voyage. 

'Some  philosophers  explain  the  correspondencies  which  are  found  k 
the  natives  of  islands  and  those  of  continents  by  supposing  that  the  I 
are  the  remains  of  countries  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean,  of  which  m 
is  now  left  but  these  elevated  summits,  with  a  few  of  the  inhabitants, 
we  have  said  sufficient  in  this  work  to  demonstrate  that  maritime  i 
are  not  the  fragmeuts  of  auy  continent,  but  that  they  have 
peaks,  lakes,  and  hills  proportionate  to  their  extent,  and  disposed  con- 
formably to  the  regular  winds  which  blow  over  their  seas.    They  have 
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but  what  lives  in  abundance  and  in  liberty,  the  greatea 
part  without  labor,  all  in  peace  with  their  species,  all 
united  to  the  objects  of  their  choice,  and  enjoying  the 
satisfaction  of  reperpetuating  themselves  in  their  families ; 
and  yet  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  doomed  to  celi- 
bacy. The  other  half  curses  the  bands  which  have  joined 
them.  Most  of  them  dread  the  thoughts  of  progeny,  appre- 
hensive lest  they  should  not  be  able  to  procure  subsistence 
for  them.  In  order  to  earn  a  livelihood  themselves,  most 
are  subjected  to  laborious  employments,  and  are  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  slaves  to  their  fellow-creatures.  Whole 
nations  are  in  danger  of  perishing  of  famine ;  others,  with- 
out territory,  are  heaped  one  upon  another,  while  the  great- 
est part  of  the  globe  is  a  desert  There  are  many  lands 
which  have  never  been  cultivated;  but  there  is  not  any, 
with  which  Europeans  are  acquainted,  that  has  not  been 
stained  with  human  blood.  The  very  solitudes  of  the  ocean 
engulph  in  their  abysses  ships  filled  with  men,  sunk  by  the 
hands  of  men.  In  cities  apparently  so  flourishing  with  their 

vegetables  which  are  peculiar  to  them,  and  no  where  else  attain  the  same 
degree  of  beauty.  Bes'des,  if  these  islands  had  formerly  constituted  a  part 
of  oar  continent,  we  should  find  in  them  such  of  our  quadrupeds  as  are  to 
be  met  with  in  every  climate.  Yet,  if  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of 
the  Spanish  historian  Herrera,  and  of  Father  du  TVrtre,  there  were  neither 
rats  nor  mice  in  America  and  the  West  India  Islands  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  European!.  The  ox,  the  ass,  the  camel,  the  horse  ought  likewise 
to  have  been  found  in  them,  but  they  contained  none  of  these  animals; 
though  they  had  abundance  of  poultry,  ducks,  dogs,  and  swine,  like  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea,  which  are  equally  destitute  of  domestic  animals. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  animals  as  the  horse  and  cow  were  too  large  and  too 
heavy,  notwithstanding  their  utility,  to  be  conveyed  in  the  little  canoes  of 
the  first  navigators,  who  would  not  fail  to  take  particular  care  not  to  trans- 
port with  them  such  vermin  as  rats  and  mice.  But,  to  return  to  the  gene, 
ral  laws  of  Nature.  If  all  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea  had  once  formed 
a  continent,  there  would  consequently  have  been  no  sea  in  the  space  which 
they  occupy.  Now  it  is  certain  that  were  they  this  day  deprived  of  the 
ocean  which  incircles  them,  and  the  regular  wind  which  blows  over  them, 
they  would  be  blasted  with  sterility.  The  islands  of  the  South  Sea  form 
a  real  bridge  of  communication  between  Asia  and  America,  with  only  a  few 
arches  of  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  of  which  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  discover  the  remainder  by  means  of  the  other  concordances  of  the  globe. 
Bat  I  shall  here  conclude  my  conjectures  on  this  subject.  I  have  advanced 
eufficieat  to  demonstrate  that  the  same  hand  which  has  co\ete&  \ta  ««rtfa. 
with  plants  and  nuimah  for  the  service  of  man,  has  not  ne%\tcta&  tb«  &M« 
tcrentparl*  of  bis  habitation. 

*  2  k 
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arts  and  their  monuments,  pride  and  cunning,  superstition 
and  impiety,  violence  and  perfidy  are  ever  at  variance,  and 
All  their  unfortunate  inhabitants  with  anguish.  The  more 
society  is  polished  in  them,  the  more  numerous  and  the 
more  cruel  are  the  woes  by  which  they  are  oppressed.  Can 
it  be  that  men  are  industrious  there  only  because  they  are 
miserable  ?  Wherefore  has  the  empire  of  the  globe  been 
conferred  on  one  single  animal,  who  possesses  not  the  com* 
muni  over  his  own  passions?  How  happens  it  that  man, 
feeble  and  transitory,  should  be  governed  by  passions  at 
once  ferocious  and  generous,  base  and  immortal  t  Mow  in 
it,  that,  born  without  instinct,  he  has  acquired  such  a  va- 
riety of  knowledge  ?  He  has  imitated  all  the  arts  of  Na- 
ture, except  that  of  being  happy.  All  the  traditions  of 
mankind  have  preserved  the  origin  of  these  strange  contra- 
dictions; but  religion  alone  affords  an  explanation  of  their 
cause*  She  informs  us  that  man  is  of  a  different  order  from 
the  rest  of  animals,  that  his  perverted  reason  has  offended 
the  author  of  the  universe  ;  that,  as  a  just  punishment,  he 
has  abandoned  him  to  the  direction  of  his  own  under- 
standing ;  that  he  cannot  form  his  reason  but  by  the  study 
of  universal  reason  in  the  works  of  Nature,  and  in  the  hop 
which  virtue  inspires;  that  by  these  means  alone  \u 
bled  to  rise  above  the  animals  beneath  the  level  of  whic 
he  has  fallen,  and  return,  step  by  step,  in  the  path  that  lead 
up  to  the  celestial  mountain  from  which  he  has  been  pn 
cipitated. 

Happy  in  these  days  is  he,  who,  instead  of  mingling  H 
the  bustle  of  the  world,  lives  far  remote  from  men.  ttapp 
4k  he  who  knows  nothing  beyond  his  own  horizon,  to  who 
the  very  next  village  is  a  foreign  country  J  He  has  no 
left  his  heart  with  beloved  objects  which  he  shall  never 
more  behold,  nor  his  reputation  at  the  mercy  of  the  wicked. 
He  believes  that  innocence  resides  in  the  rural  hamlet,  ho- 
nor in  palaces,  and  virtue  in  temj  Jes.  His  glory  and  his 
religion  consist  vn  dispensing  tv^yineas  on  alt  around  him, 
If  he  sees  in  his  gardens  ncfthet  \tantonta  *ft  frui\*  wm  W\* 
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shades  of  America,  be  at  least  cultivates  the  plants  that  de- 
light his  wife  and  children.  He  needs  no  monuments  of 
architecture  to  dignify  his  landscape.  A  tree,  beneath 
whose  shade  a  virtuous  man  has  reposed,  suggests  to  him 
sublime  recollections:  the  poplar  in  the  forest  reminds 
bim  of  the  combats  of  Hercules,  and  the  foliage  of  the  oak 
calls  to  his  remembrance  the  crowns  of  the  Capitol. 


STUDY  XII. 


OF  SOME  MORAL  LAWS  OF  NATURE. 

WEAKNESS    OF    REASON— OF    FEELING— PROOFS   OF    THE 

DIVINITY,  AND  OF  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE 

SOUL,  FROM  1HE  FEELINGS. 

uch  are  the  physical  demonstrations  of  the  existence  of 
e  Deity  which  the  imbecility  of  my  reason  has  per- 
mitted  me  to  arrange.  I  have  collected,  perhaps,  ten 
times  as  many;  but  I  perceived  that  I  was  still  only  at 
the  beginning  of  my  career;  that  the  farther  I  advanced, 
the  more  extensive  was  the  field  that  presented  itself  to 
my  view ;  that  I  should  soon  be  overwhelmed  with  my 
own  labor,  and  that,  according  to  the  idea  of  Scripture, 
after  a  complete  survey  of  the  works  of  the  creation/ 
nothing  would  remain  to  me  but  the  most  profound  as- 
tonishment. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  human  life,  that,  in 
proportion  as  we  approach  the  source  of  truth,  it  retreats 
from  us,  and  that  when  we  catch  by  accident  some  of  its 
ramifications,  we  are  unable  to  remain  constantly  &\ta&&& 
to  them.  Why  has  the  sentiment  wYiich  ^esto«&V5 
exalted  me  to  heaven,  at  sight  of  a  new  relation  o£  ^*Vwrc* 
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to-day  disappeared?  Archimedes  did  not  always  remain 
in  an  extaey  of  joy  from  the  discovery  of  the  relations  of 
the  metal  a  in  the  crown  of  king  Hiero,  He  afterwards 
made  other  discoveries,  more  congenial  to  his  mind,  such 
as  that  of  the  cylinder  circumscribed  within  the  sphere, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  engraved  on  his  to»*  Pythagoras 
ui  lime  contemplated  with  indifference  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse,  for  ihe  discovery  of  which  he  is*  said  to  hare 
vowed  a  whole  hecatomb  to  Jupiter 

I  recollect  that  when  I  first  became  master  of  those  sub- 
lime truths,  I  felt  a  joy  almost  as  lively  as  that  experienced 
by  the  great  men  who  were  the  inventors  of  them*  Why 
is  it  extinguished?  Why  da  [  now  require  novelties  to 
afford  me  pleasure?  hi  this  respect  the  animal  ts  happier 
than  we;  what  pleased  him  yesterday,  will  likewise  de- 
light him  to-morrow  ;  he  has  fixed  limits  which  he  never 
exceeds;  and  that  which  is  sufficient  for  him,  alw.vys  ■£- 
pears  to  him  beautiful  and  good-  The  ingenious  bee  con- 
structs commodious  cells;  but  she  rears  neither  triumphal 
arches  nor  obelisks  to  decorate  her  waxen  cities,  A  hut, 
in  like  manner,  is  sufficient  for  man,  in  order  to  be  as  well 
lodged  as  the  bee.  What  need  has  he  of  five  orders 
architecture,  of  pyramids,  of  towers,  of  kiosques  ? 

Wrhat  then  is  that  versatile  faculty  called  reason,  which 
J  employ  in  the  observation  of  Nature?  It  is,  say  the 
schools,  a  perception  of  correspondencies,  which  distin- 
guishes man  from  the  brute.  Man  possesses  reason 
beast  has  only  instinct  But  if  this  instinct  always  pour 
out  to  the  animal  what  is  most  suitable  to  his  wants, 
must  likewise  be  a  reason,  and  a  reason  more  prerioi 
than  ours,  since  it  is  invariable,  and  is  not  acquired  by 
long  and  painful  experience.  To  this  the  philosophers  of 
the  past  age  replied,  that  the  want  of  reason  in  l>easU  is 
*  roved  beyond  dispute  by  this  circumstance*  that  they 
always  act.  in  the  same  manner;  thus  they  concluded  from 
the  very  perfection  of  their  Teasow  that  they  had  none. 
-^ice  we  may  see  to  vf\at  a.  fo^refe  ^w&  ^ne^^uw^v 
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and  societies  can  give  currency  to  the  greatest  absurdities; 
lor  the  argument  of  tbeae  phUoaophera  directly  attacks  die 
aupqeme  intelligence  itself,  which  is  invariable  in  its  plans 
as  the  animals  in  their  instincts.  If  the  bees  always  con- 
struct their  cells  of  the  same  form,  it  is  because  Nature 
always  gives  bees  the  same  figure. 

I  mean  not*  however,  to  assert,  that  the  reason  of  beasts 
and  that  of  man  are  the  same;  ours  is,  beyond  dispute, 
more  extensive  than  the  instinct  of  each  animal  indivi- 
dually: but  if  man  is  endowed  with  a  universal  reason,  is 
it  not  because  his  wants  are  universal  f  He  discovers,  it  is 
true,  the  wants  of  other  animals ;  but  is  it  not  relatively  to 
himself  that  he  has  made  them  his  study  f  If  the  dog  gives 
himself  no  concern  about  the  oats  of  the  horse,  it  is  per- 
haps because  the  horse  is  not  subservient  to  the  wants  of 
the  dog.  We  have,  however,  natural  adaptations  which 
are  peculiar  to  ourselves,  such  as  agriculture  and  the  use  of 
lire.  This  knowledge  would  undoubtedly  prove  our  natural 
superiority,  were  it  not,  at  the  same  time,  a  demonstration 
of  our  wretchedness.  The  animals  have  no  occasion  to 
kindle  a  fire  and  to  sow  the  ground,  since  they  are  clothed 
and  fed  by  the  hand  of  Nature ;  besides,  several  of  them 
possess  within  themselves  faculties  far  superior  to  our 
sciences,  which  are,  in  fact,  foreign  to  us.  If  we  have  dis- 
covered some  phosphoric  substances,  the  luminous  fly  of 
the  tropics  has  within  itself  a  focus  of  light  which  illumines 
it  iu  the  night.  While  we  are  amusing  ourselves  with 
making  experiments  in  electricity,  the  torpedo  employs  it 
as  a  defence ;  and  while  the  academies  of  Europe  are  offer- 
ing large  sums  to  the  person  who  shall  discover  the  means 
of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea,  the  man-of-war  bird 
daily  flies  three  or  four  hundred  leagues  between  the  tro- 
pics from  east  to  west,  without  ever  (ailing  to  find  at  night 
the  rock  from  which  he  took  his  departure  in  the 
morning. 

It  manifests  another  kind  of  insufficiency  utau  \kfta- 
wophen  attempt  to  employ  in  combating  the  VuteWx^svc* 
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of  Nature,  that  very  reason  which  cannot  assist  them  to 
discover  it.  Many  plausible  arguments  are  adduced  con- 
cerning the  danger  of  the  passions,  the  frivolity  of  life,  the 
loss  of  honor,  of  fortune,  of  children.  You  can  easily  tin* 
house  me,  divine  Marcus  Aurehua,  and  you  too,  sceptical 
Montaigne;  but  you  do  not  provide  for  me  another  habi- 
tation* You  put  into  my  hands  the  staff  of  philosophy. 
and  say — Walk  on  boldly  ;  travel  through  the  world  beg- 
ging your  bread ;  you  will  be  quite  as  hapoy  as  we  in  our 
splendid  mansions,  enjoying  the  society  if  oui  wives  and 
the  respect  of  our  neighbors. — -But  here  I  an  evil  which 
you  have  not  foreseen.  In  my  native  land,  1  hav«  receiv- 
#rd  nothing  but  calumny  as  the  reward  of  my  services; 
have  experienced  nought  but  ingratitude  on  the  part 
my  friends,  and  even  of  my  patrons;  I  am  lonely  au 
destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  Lam  tortured  will 
nervous  disorders;  J  stand  in  need  of  men,  and  tny  soul  I 
shocked  at  the  sight  of  them,  when  [  recollect  the  fatal 
•easous  which  unite  them,  and  that  it  ia  utterly  impossible 
to  interest  them,  unless  by  Battering  their  pass  ions,  and 
becoming  vicious  as  themselves-  Of  what  advantage  is  it 
to  have  studied  virtue,  which  shudders  at  these  recollec- 
tions, and  even  without  any  reflection,  at  the  mere  sight  of 
men  7  The  first  tiling  that  fads  me  is  that  reason  on  which 
you  desire  me  to  lean.  All  your  fine  arguments  vanish 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  I  have  the  greatest  need  of 
of  them*  Put  a  reed  into  the  hand  of  a  sick  person  ;  the 
first  thing  that  will  drop  from  him  when  overtaken  by  a 
fit  of  his  disorder,  is  that  same  reed;  and  if  he  should  ever 
venture  to  rest  his  whole  weight  upon  it,  he  will  break  it, 
and  probably  run  it  through  hi  a  hand.  Death,  you  tell 
me,  U  a  cure  for  every  thing;  but  in  order  to  die,  I  have 
lo  occasion  for  all  this  reasoning*  Besides,  I  drop  into  the 
arms  of  death  not  in  the  vigor  of  life,  but  dying  and  rea- 
soning no  longer,  though  still  continuing  to  feet  and  to 
suffer.* 


*  TO  Hi  Religion  ii  *fMtVy  hs^mIot  to  Ptt\<*«^vj*  ** 
*  nut  hy  our  rfi*»ti,  but  by  *»«  imYbrmmu.   «*** 
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What,  after  all,  is  that  reason  which  is  so  much 
vaunted  t  Since  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  relation  o( 
objects  to  our  wants,  it  is  consequently  nothing  more  than 
personal  interest  Hence  it  is  that  there  are  so  many 
family  reasons,  reasons  of  associations,  reasons  of  state; 
reasons  of  all  countries,  and  of  all  ages ;  hence  it  is  that  the 
reason  of  a  young  man  is  one  thing,  and  the  reason  of  an 
old  man  another ;  that  the  reason  of  a  woman  differs  from 
that  of  a  hermit,  and  the  reason  of  a  soldier  from  that  of  a 
priest 

This  sublime  faculty  moreover  experiences,  from  the  first 
moments  of  its  expansion,  shocks  so  violent  as  to  incapa- 
citate it,  in  some  measure,  for  penetrating  into  the  field  of 
Nature.  1  say  nothing  of  our  methods,  and  of  our  systems, 
which  diffuse  a  false  light  over  the  first  principles  of  human 
knowledge,  by  shewing  us  truth  only  in  books,  in  the 
midst  of  machinery,  and  upon  the  stage.  I  have  said  some- 
thing concerning  those  obstacles  in  the  objections  which  I 
have  alledged  against  the  elements  of  our  sciences ;  but 
these  maxims — Make  a  fortune — Be  the  first — which  are 
instilled  into  us  from  our  earliest  infancy,  are  themselves 
sufficient  to  subvert  our  natural  reason ;   they  exhibit  to  us 

proudly  erect,  bat  prostrate ;  not  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  but  extended 
at  the  fool  stool  of  the  throne  of  (Jod  ;  not  anxious  concerning  futurity,  but 
confident  and  composed.  When  books,  honors,  fortune,  and  friends  for- 
sake us,  she  presents  us  a  pillow  for  our  head;  not  the  recollection  of 
our  frivolous  and  theatrical  virtues,  but  that  of  our  insufficiency ;  and 
instead  of  the  arrogant  maxims  of  philosophy,  she  requires  of  ue  nothing 
bat  calmness,  peace,  and  filial  confidence. 

1  shall  make  one  more  reflection  on  this  reason,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  this  understanding  of  which  we  are  so  vain  ;  namely,  that  it  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  our  misfortunes.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  nations 
most  celebrated  for  their  understanding,  their  arts,  and  their  ingenuity, 
were  the  most  wretched  on  the  face  of  the  globe  from  their  governments, 
their  passions,  or  their  dissensions.  Read  the  lives  of  most  men  emineut 
for  the  brilliancy  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  and  you  will  find  that  they 
were  extremely  miserable,  especially  in  childhood.  One-eyed  persons,  the 
lame,  the  deformed,  possess  in  genera!  more  wit  than  other  men,  because, 
their  figures  being  more  disagreeable,  they  apply  their  reason  to  a  more 
.  attentive  observation  of  the  relations  of  society,  in  order  to  escape  its  op- 
pression. They  are  indeed  accounted  rather  malicious ;  but  this  character 
perfectly  applies  to  what  society  denominates  wit.  UitucA'tti&wt«,W«- 
ever,  which  has  rendered  them  malignant,  but  the  raAUevy  ot  \ta  couVtxa^V 
of  those  with  whom  thtty  iiave  Jired. 
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the  j ust  and  the  unjust  only  as  relate*!  to  our  personal  in- 
terest, and  to  our  ambition  ;  they  usually  attach  us  to  the 
fortune  of  some  powerful  and  reputable  body,  and  render 
us,  as  it  may  happen,  atheists  or  devotees,  debauched 
continent*  Cartesians  or  Newtonians,  according  to  th 
cause  which  has  become  our  only  riding  principle. 

Let  us  then  mistrust  reason*  since  it  misleads  us  from  the 
very  first  step  in  the  research  after  what  is  true  and  good* 
Let  us  enquire  whether  there  is  not  within  lis  some  faculty 
more  noble,  more  invariable,  more  comprehensive*  Though 
J  nave  nothing  to  offer,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  enquiry, 
but  vague  and  indeterminate  ideas,  yet  1  hojte  that  men 
more  enlightened  than  myself,  will  one  day  establish  and 
carry  them  much  farther.  It  is  in  this  confidence  that* 
with  the  feeble  means  I  possess,  1  am  about  to  enter  a 
career  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  reader, 

Descartes  lays  down  this  maxim  as  the  basis  of  the  first 
natural  truths:  *  1  think,  therefore,  I  exist."  As  that 
philosopher  acquired  very  high  reputation,  which  he 
merited  besides  by  his  knowledge  to  geometry,  and  espe- 
cially by  his  virtues,  his  argument  in  proof  of  existence 
has  been  greatly  applauded,  and  has  acquired  the  authority 
»f  an  axiom. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  this  argument  is  essentially  defective 
ki  this  respect,  that  it  has  not  the  generality  of  a  fund 
mental  principle;  for  it  implicitly  follows,  that  when 
man  ceases  to  think,  he  ceases  to  exist,  or  at  [east  to  hav 
a  proof  of  ids  existence.  It  likewise  follows  that  animals 
10  which  Descartes  denied  the  faculty  of  thought,  had  no 
proof  that  they  existed,  and  that  most  created  beings  are 
in  a  state  of  non-existence  with  relation  tons,  because  the v 
frequently  excite  in  us  mere  sensations  of  forms,  of  colors, 
of  motions,  without  any  thoughts.  Besides*  the  results  o/ 
human  thoughts  having  been  often  employed,  from  their 
versatility  in  raising  dotibts  concerning  the  existence 
G$d,  and  even  of  our  own  existence,  as  wu  the  case  wil 
the  sceptic  Pyrrho;  th\s  reasoww^,  YvVe  ^ttltui  federation 
of  the  understanding,  iusl\y  ta&ttnet  Yvtitta  to  wni^ramk 
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Instead,  therefore,  of  the  argument  of  Descartes,  I  sub- 
stitute the  foilowiug,  which  appears  to  me  both  more  aim- 
pie  aad  more  general:  u  I  feel,  therefore,  I  exist."  It 
extends  to  all  oar  physical  sensations,  which  apprize  us  of 
oar  existence  moch  more  frequently  than  thought  It 
has  for  its  moving  principle  an  unknown  faculty  of  the 
soul,  which  I  call  sentiment,  to  which  thought  itseL 
refers;  for  the  evidence  to  which  we  attempt  to  reduce 
all  the  operations  of  oar  reason,  is  itself  simply  senti- 
ment. 

I  shall  first  demonstrate  that  this  mysterious  faculty 
differs  essentially  from  physical  sensations ;  and  from  the 
relations  presented  to  us  by  reason,  and  that  it  mingles  in 
a  constant  and  invariable  manner  in  every  thing  we  do, 
so  that  it  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  human 
instinct 

With  respect  to  the  difference  between  sentiment  and 
physical  sensations,  it  is  evident  that  Iphigenia  at  the  altar 
produces  impressions  of  a  very  different  nature  from  those 
occasioned  by  the  taste  of  a  fruit  or  the  perfume  of  a 
flower;  and  as  to  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  un- 
derstanding, it  is  certain  that  the  tears  and  the  despair  of 
Clytemnestra  create  in  us  emotions  of  a  very  different  kiud 
from  those  excited  by  a  satire,  a  comedy,  or,  if  you  please, 
by  a  geometrical  demonstration. 

Not  but  that  reason  may  sometimes  terminate  in  senti- 
ment when  it  presents  itself  with  evidence ;  but  the  former 
i^  with  respect  to  the  latter,  only  what  the  eye  is  with 
respect  to  the  body,  that  is,  the  intellectual  vision:  be- 
sides, sentiment  appears  to  me  to  be  the  result  of  the  laws 
of  Nature,  and  reason  the  result  of  political  laws. 

I  shall  give  no  farther  definition  of  this  obscure  princi- 
ple, but  1  shall  render  myself  sufficiently  intelligible  if  I 
make  it  felt.  This,  I  flatter  myself,  I  shall  be  able  to 
accomplish,  by  opposing  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  reason. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  women,  who  are  aVnwj*  tnm& 
nearer  to  Nature,  even  in  their  very  memento*,  VJwks. 
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men,  with  all  their  pretended  wisdom,  never  confound  these 
two  faculties,  awd  distinguish  ihe  first  by  the  name  of  sen- 
sibility, or  sentiment,  by  way  of  eminence,  because  it  is, 
in  fact,  the  source  of  our  most  delicious  a  fleet  ions.  They 
Are  perfectly  on  their  guard  against  confounding  tike  most 
men,  the  mind  and  the  heart,  rciuou  and  sentiment.  The 
one,  as  we  have  teen,  is  frequently  our  own  work  ;  Ihe 
other  is  always  that  of  Nature.  They  differ  so  essentially 
from  each  other*  that  if  you  wish  to  destroy  the  interest  of 
a  work  replete  witJi  sentiment,  you  need  only  introduce 
into  it  an  infusion  of  reasoning.  This  is  a  fault  committed 
by  the  most  celebrated  writers,  in  all  ages,  in  which  so- 
ciety is  completely  separated  from  Nature,  Reason  pro* 
duces  many  men  of  intelligence  in  the  ages  denominated 
civilized,  and  sentiment  produces  men  of  genius  in  those 
that  are  termed  barbarous.  Reason  varies  from  age  to 
age,  and  sentiment  is  always  the  same.  The  errors  of 
reason  arc  local  and  versatile  ;  but  the  truths  of  sentiment 
are  invariable  and  universal.  'Tis  reason  that  makes  the 
distinction  of  Greek,  of  Englishman,  of  Turk;  but  i 
meut  constitutes  the  man,  the  being  of  divine  origin. 
the  present  day  we  have  need  of  commentaries  in  order  I 
understand  the  books  of  antiquity,  which  are  ihe  produ 
tions  of  reason,  such  as  those  of  most  of  the  historic 
and  of  the  comic  and  satiric  poets,  as  Martial,  Plaufc 
Juvenal,  and  even  those  of  the  past  age,  as  Boileau  : 
Moli&re;  but  no  one  will  ever  require  any  in  order  to  be 
moved  by  the  supplications  of  Priam  at  the  feet  of  Achilles, 
by  the  despair  of  Dido,  by  the  tragedies  of  Racine,  ami 
the  lively  fables  of  La  Fontaine.  Many  combinations  are 
often  necessary  to  disclose  some  hidden  reason  of  Nature; 
but  the  simple  and  pure  sentiments  of  repose,  of  peace,  of 
mild  melancholy,  which  she  inspires,  come  to  us  without 
effort  Reason,  I  admin  procures  us  some  pleasures;  but 
if  it  discovers  to  us  some  portion  of  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, it  shews  us,  at  the  same  time,  our  own  destrui  tiou 
attached  to  the  laws  of  \\&  preset nrfwv*  vl  txlubita  to 
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at  once  evils  past  and  evils  to  come ;  it  furnishes  arms  to 
our  passions,  at  the  same  time  that  it  demonstrates  to  us 
our  insignificance.  The  farther  it  ranges,  the  more  nu« 
merous  are  the  testimonies  of  our  nothingness  which  it 
brings  back  on  its  return  to  us;  and  so  far  from  assuaging 
our  pains  by  its  researches,  it  frequently  aggravates  them 
by  its  discoveries.  Sentiment,  on  the  contrary,  blind  in 
its  desires,  embraces  the  monuments  of  every  country  ana 
of  every  age;  it  flatters  itself,  in  the  midst  of  ruins,  of 
carnage,  of  death  itself,  with  the  idea  of  a  certain  eternal 
existence;  it  pursues  in  all  its  appetites  the  attributes  of 
Uie  Deity,  infinity,  extent,  duration,  power,  grandeur, 
and  glory;  it  mingles  the  ardent  desires  of  these  with  all 
our  passions;  it  thus  communicates  to  them  a  sublime 
impulsion,  and  while  it  subdues  our  reason,  itself  becomes 
the  most  noble  and  the  most  delicious  instinct  of  human 
life. 

Sentiment  proves  to  us  much  better  than  reason  the 
spirituality  of  the  soul ;  for  the  latter  frequently  proposes 
to  us  as  an  object  the  gratification  of  our  grossest  passions,* 
whereas  the  latter  is  always  pure  in  its  desires.  Besides, 
many  natural  effects  which  escape  the  one,  are  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  other;  such  is,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  evidence  itself,  which  is  nothing  but  senti- 
ment, and  over  which  reflection  has  no  power:  such  is 
likewise  our  existence.  The  proof  of  it  is  not  within  the 
cqmpass  of  our  reason  ;  for  why  is  it  that  I  exist  ?  What 
is  the  reason  of  it  ?  But  I  feel  that  I  exist,  and  this  senti- 
ment is  sufficient. 

This  being  laid  down,  I  proceed  to  demonstrate  that 
there  are  two  powers  in  man,t  the  one  animal,  the  other 

•  Listen  to  reason,  oar  philosophical  moralists  are  continually  repeating. 
But  do  they  not  perceive  that  they  are  patting  us  into  the  power  of  oar 
greatest  enemy  ?    Has  not  each  |>a won  its  respective  reason? 

t  it  is  from  want  of  attention  to  tnese  two  powers  that  so  many  celebrated 
works  on  man  have  a  false  colortvg.    Their  authors  sometime*  reprtteui 
him  to  us  as  a  metaphysical  object.    Ton  woe  Id  imagine  thai  VYt«  ^|%\«aX 
wants  which  assail  even  »ainta,  were  only  trifling  acceaaoriea  to  YmmdimAM** 
Tbey  compote  it  entirely  of  monad*,  of  abstractions,  of  UMKi\\ftt%%    OtiM* 
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intellectual, of  natures  perfectly  opposite, and  forming  hi 
life  by  their  union,  as  every  harmony  on  earth  is  compos* 
of  two  contraries. 

perceive  in  man  nothing  bat  a  mere  animal,  and  discover  in  kin  only  af 
grossest  appetites.  They  never  study  him  but  with  the  dissecting  knife  is 
their  hands,  and  when  be  is  dead,  that  is,  when  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  mas. 
Others  know  him  only  as  a  political  individnal ;  and  distinguish  him  oeJj 
by  means  of  the  correspondencies  of  ambition.  It  is  not  a  man  that  b> 
terests  them ;  it  is  a  Frenchman,  an  Englishman,  a  prelate,  a  nnhlrmsa 
Homer  is  the  only  writer  I  am  acquainted  with  who  has  painted  the  entiis 
wan;  others,  even  the  beat  not  excepted,  exhibit  nothing  bat  a  skeleton  of 
him.  The  Iliad  of  Homer  affords,  in  my  opinion,  a  delineation  of  ail  ms> 
kind,  as  it  does  of  all  nature.  All  the  passions  are  to  be  fouud  there,  with 
all  their  shades,  the  most  intellectual  and  the  most  sensual.  Achilles  chants 
the  praises  of  the  Gods  to  the  sound  of  his  lyre,  and  boils  a  leg  of  muttoa 
in  a  kettle.  This  last  trait  has  given  offence  to  our  theatrical  writers,  who 
compose  artificial  heroes,  who  conceal  their  primary  necessities,  at  the 
authors  themselves  disguise  their  own  from  society.  All  the  passions  of 
the  human  breast  are  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  :  furious  wrath  in  Achilla; 
naughty  pride  in  Agamemnon;  patriotic  valor  in  Hector;  in  Neater  aniav 
passioned  wisdom;  in  Ulysses  crafty  prudence;  calumny  in  Thersites; 
voluptuousness  in  Paris;  faithless  love  in  Helen;  conjugal  affection  in 
Andromache;  paternal  love  in  Priam;  friendship  in  Patroclns;  and  with 
these  a  multitude  of  intermediate  shades  of  the  same  passions,  such  at  the 
inconsiderate  courage  of  Diomed  and  of  Ajax,  who  dared  even  the  Oods 
to  the  fight :  then  the  oppositions  of  situation  and  of  fortuue  which  set  off 
those  characters;  as  the  wedding  and  the  rural  festival  on  the  terrible 
shield  of  Achilles ;  remorse  in  Helen,  and  solicitude  in  Andromache ;  the 
flight  of  Hector  on  th**  point  of  perishing  under  the  walls  of  his  native  city, 
in  the  sight  of  his  people,  whose  only  defender  he  was ;  and  the  peaceful 
objects  which  presented  themselves  to  him  in  that  tremendous  moment, 
such  as  the  grove  of  trees  and  the  fountain  to  which  the  females  of  Troy 
repaired  to  wash  their  robes,  and  where  they  loved  to  assemble  in  more 
prosperous  days. 

This  divine  genius  having  assigned  to  each  of  his  heroes  a  principal  pas* 
■ion  of  the  human  heart,  and  having  set  it  in  action  in  the  most  remarkable 
phases  of  life,  has,  in  like  manner,  distributed  the  attributes  of  God  to 
various  Deities,  and  has  allotted  to  them  the  different  kingdoms  of  Nature ; 
to  Neptune  the  orean;  to  Pluto  the  infernal  regions;  to  Juno  the  air;  to 
Vulcan  fire ;  to  Diana  the  forests ;  to  Pan  the  flocks ;  in  fine,  the  Nymphs, 
the  Naiads,  and  the  very  Hours  have  all  their  respective  departments  on 
the  earth.  It  produces  not  a  single  flower  but  what  is  under  the  super* 
iixtendence  of  some  divinity.  It  is  thus  that  he  has  rendered  the  habitation 
of  man  celestial.  His  work  is  the  most  sublime  of  encyclopedias.  All  the 
characters  he  has  employed  so  perfectly  correspond  with  the  human  heart 
and  with  Nature,  that  the  names  by  which  he  has  designated  them  have  be- 
come immortal.  With  the  majesty  of  his  plans,  he  combines  a  truth  of  ex- 
pression which  proceeds  not  solely  from  the  beauty  of  his  language,  as  some 
grammarians  pretend,  but  from  the  extent  of  his  observation  of  Natare. 
It  is  thus,  (or  example,  that  be  calls  the  sea  empurpled  at  the  moment  the 
tun  is  setting,  because  the  reflection  of  that  luminary  at  the  horizon  then 
causes  it  to  apper-  of  that  color,  as  I  have  myself  remarked.  Virgil,  who 
has  imitated  him  %  «very  particular,  is  foil  of  the  beauties  of  observation, 
ti  which  our  commentators  pay  not  the  least  regard.  For  example,  in  the 
Georgics,  Virgil  gives  to  the  Spring  the  epithet  of  bluihing.    Fere  t   ' 
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Some  philosophers  have  thought  proper  to  paint  man 
as  god.  His  attitude,  say  they,  is  that  of  command. 
But  to  have  the  attitude  of  command,  the  rest  of  his 
species  must  have  that  of  obedience,  otherwise  he  would 
find  au  enemy  in  each  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  na- 
tural empire  of  man  extends  only  to  animals;  and  in 
the  wars  which  he  wages  with  them,  or  the  care  which 
he  bestows  upon  them,  he  is  frequently  obliged  to 
exchange  the  attitude  of  an  emperor,  for  that  of  a  slave. 
Others  represent  him  as  the  perpetual  object  of  the  wrath 
of  [Heaven,  and  have  accumulated  on  his  existence 
all  the  miseries  that  can  make  him  abhor  it  This  is  not 
a  picture  of  man.  He  is  not  formed  of  a  simple  nature 
like  the  other  animals,  each  of  which  invariably  preserves 
it*  peculiar  character,  but  of  two  opposite  natures,  each  of 
which  is  subdivided  into  several  passions,  which  contrast 
with  each  other.  By  one  of  these  natures  he  combines  in 
himself  all  the  wants  and  all  the  passions  of  animals,  and 
by  the  other  the  ineffable  sentiments  of  the  Deity.  It  is  to 
this  last  instinct,  much  more  than  to  his  reflection,  that  he 
owes  the  testimony  of  the  existence  of  God ;  for  I  suppose 
that  possessing,  by  virtue  of  his  reason,  the  faculty  of  per- 
ceiving the  correspondencies  which  exist  between  the 
objects  of  Nature,  he  discovered  the  relations  that  subsist 
between  an  island  and  a  tree,  a  tree  and  a  fruit,  a  fruit  and 
his  wants;  and  would  easily  be  induced,  on  seeing  an 
island,  to  repair  to  it  in  quest  of  food  :  but  his  reason  in 
shewing  him  the  links  of  four  natural  harmonies,  would  not 
refer  the  cause  to  an  invisible  author  if  he  had  not  that  sen- 
timent deeply  impressed  upon  his  heart.  It  would  stop  short 
at  the  limits  of  his  perception,  which  are  likewise  the  limits 

it  hit  expression.  As  his  transistors  and  commentators  have  neglected  t» 
notice  this,  as  well  as  many  others,  I  long  imagined  that  it  had  beea  is 
trodnced  merely  to  fill  op  the  measure  of  the  verse;  bnt  having  remarked 
at  the  beginning  of  spring  that  the  shoots  and  bads  of  most  trees  tare*! 
qcite  red  before  they  threw  oat  any  leaves,  I  then  cotn.oteta.Ti&«&i  >w'v<fc_ 
moment  of  the  season  Jt/tvras  that  Virgil  Intended  to  d«ici\ta  Vj  *cr% 
rubenti. 
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of  the  perceptions  of  animals,     A  wolf  who  swims  aero 
river  to  reach  an  island,  on  which  lie  perceives  herbage,  i 
the  hope  of  fi  i  id  in  %  sheep  upon  it,  bus  as  perfect  a  concep- 
tion of  the  four  ma  rural   relations  between  the  island, 
herbage,  the  sheep,  and  his  own  appetite ;  but  he  does  i 
prostrate  himself  before  the  intelligent  being  by  whom  J 
were  established. 

Considering  man  as  an  animal,  I  know  of  none  that  i 
be  compared  to  him  for  wretchedness.  In  the  first  pla 
be  is  naked,  exposed  to  insects,  to  the  wind,  to  rain, 
cold,  to  heat,  and  is  obliged  in  every  country  to  clothe  bio 
self.  Tf  his  skin  acquired  in  time  sufficient  hardness  to  re- 
sist the  attacks  of  the  elements,  it  is  not  till  after  severe 
trials,  which  sometimes  flay  him  from  head  to  foot, 
knows  nothing  naturally,  like  the  other  animals, 
wants  to  cross  a  river,  he  must  learn  to  swim ;  nay, 
even  obliged  in  his  infancy  to  learn  to  walk  and  to  sp 
There  is  no  country  so  happily  situated  in  which  he  is  not 
under  the  necessity  of  preparing  his  food  with  great  trou* 
ble.  The  banana  and  bread-fruit  tree  furnish  him,  be- 
tween the  tropics,  with  sustenance  all  the  year  roun 
but  he  must  plant  the  trees,  he  must  inclose  them 
thorny  fences,  to  preserve  them  from  the  beasts;  he  tnu 
dry  their  fruits  for  a  supply  during  the  hurricane  season ; 
and  he  must  build  store-houses  in  which  to  lay  them  up. 
Besides,  these  useful  vegetables  are  exclusively  reserved 
for  certain  privileged  islands  ;  for,  in  the  rest  of  the  world* 
the  cultivation  of  grain  and  of  alimentary  roots  requires  a 
multitude  of  arts  and  of  precautions*  When  he  lias  col- 
lected every  comfort  around  him,  love  and  voluptuousness, 
which  are  the  offspring  of  abundance,  avarice,  thiev 
hostile  incursions  disturb  his  enjoyments,  He  must 
laws,  judges,  magazines,  fortresses,  confederacies,  and  i 
ments  to  defend  from  without  and  from  within  his  ill-fated 
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corn-field.  Finally,  when  he  might  enjoy  with  the 
tranquillity  of  a  sage,  languor  takes  possession  of  his 
heart ;  he  wants  comedies,  balls,  masquerades,  diversions 
to  prevent  him  from  reasoning  with  himself. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  nation  can  exist  with 
merely  animal  passions.  The  sentiments  of  natural  justice, 
which  are  the  basis  of  legislation,  are  not  results  of  our 
mutual  wants,  as  some  have  asserted.  Our  passions  are 
not  retrogressive ;  they  have  nothing  but  ourselves  for 
their  only  centre.  A  family  of  savages,  in  the  midst  of 
abundance,  would  feel  no  more  concern  for  the  misery  of 
their  neighbors,  than  we  concern  ourselves  at  Paris 
whether  our  sugar  and  our  coffee  cost  the  wretched  Afri- 
cans rivers  of  tears. 

Reason,  united  to  the  passions,  would  only  increase  their 
ferocity ;  for  it  would  furnish  them  with  new  arguments 
long  after  their  desires  were  gratified.  In  most  men,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  relation  of  beings  to  their  wants, 
that  is,  to  their  personal  interest.  Let  us  examine  its 
effect  combined  with  love  and  with  ambition,  which  are 
the  two  tyrants  of  human  life. 

Let  us  first  suppose  a  state  entirely  governed  by  love, 
men  as  that  imagined  to  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  Lignon, 
by  the  ingenious  D'Urfey.  I  ask  who  would  there  be  at 
the  labor  of  building  houses  and  cultivating  the  land? 
Must  we  not  suppose  servants,  whose  labor  compensates 
the  indolence  of  their  masters?  Would  not  these  servants 
be  obliged  to  abstain  from  making  love,  that  their  masters 
night  devote  their  whole  attention  to  it?  Besides,  in 
what  manner  are  the  aged  of  both  sexes  to  pass  their 
time?  A  fine  spectacle  for  them  truly  to  behold  their 
children  incessantly  indulging  in  the  delights  of  love! 
Would  not  such  a  sight  be  to  them  a  perpetual  subject  of 
regret,  of  ill-humour,  and  of  jealousy,  as  among  us?  In 
ruth,  such  a  government,  were  it  in  one  of  the  islands  of 
he  South  Sea,  beneath  groves  of  cocoa  and  bxtaA-trovX. 
rees,  where  there  wouid  be  nothing  to  do  but  to  *&&.  vgA 
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to  make  love,  would  soon  be  torn  wilh  discord  aw\ 
oppressed  with  languor*  But  supposing  that  social 
reason  were  to  oblige  each  family  to  labor  for  itself,  and 
to  introduce  more  variety  into  their  lives  by  summoning 
to  its  aid  our  arts  and  our  sciences,  it  would  soon  accom- 
plish their  destruction.  We  must  never  expect  to  hear 
there  any  of  those  Affecting  dialogues  which  D'Urfey  put* 
into  the  months  of  Aslrea  and  of  Celadon;  they  are  sug- 
gested ueiiber  by  animal  love,  nor  by  enlightened  reason. 
Both  of  these  employ  a  different  kind  of  logic.  When  i 
lover,  illumined  by  our  science,  would  there  inspire  liii 
mistress  with  the  tender  passion,  if  he  had  need  of  worth 
to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  would  talk  to  her  of  springs, 
of  masses,  of  attractions,  of  fermentations,  of  the  electric 
spark,  and  of  other  physical  causes,  .which  determine, 
according  to  the  moderns,  the  propensities  of  the  two 
sexes,  and  the  movements  of  the  passions.  Political 
reasons  would  interpose  to  affix  the  seal  to  their  union,  by 
stipulating  in  the  melancholy  and  mercenary  language  of 
our  contracts  for  dowries,  maintenances,  redemptions,  pin- 
money,  post-obits.  But  the  j>ersonal  reason  of  each 
the  contracting  parties  would  quickly  separate  then). 
As  soon  as  a  man  saw  his  wife  attacked  by  disease,  he 
would  say  to  her;  "  My  temperament  obliges  me  to  seek 
a  woman  who  enjoys  health,  and  to  abandon  you/*  For 
I  he  sake  of  consistency  she  would  undoubtedly  reply: 
"  You  do  right  to  obey  the  dictates  of  Nature.  I  should 
likewise  look  out  for  another  husband  were  you  in 
condition."  A  son  would  say  to  his  aged  and  enfeeble 
father,  "  You  begot  me  for  your  pleasure,  it  is  time  that  1 
should  live  for  mine."  Where  should  we  And  the  citizeni 
who  would  unite  to  maintain  the  laws  of  such  a  society  f 
the  soldiers  who  would  expose  themselves  to  death  to  de- 
fend it?  and  the  magistrates  who  would  undertake  to 
govern  it?  I  say  nothing  of  an  infinite  number  of  other 
disorders  resulting  from  that  blind  and  headstrong  pas- 
*fan,  even  when  directed  b^j  coo\  Te&«tf\. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  nation  were  solely  devoted  to 
ambition,  it  would  be  still  more  speedily  destroyed,  either 
by  external  enemies,  or  by  its  own  citizens.  It  is,  in  the 
first  place,  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  could  be  reduced 
to  any  form  under  one  legislator,  for  how  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  that  ambitious  men  would  voluntarily  submit  to 
other  men  t  Those  who  have  united  them,  as  Romulus, 
Mahomet,  and  all  the  founders  of  nations,  commanded 
their  attention  only  by  addressing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Deity.  But  supposing  this  to  be  affected  in  some 
manner  or  other,  could  such  a  society  ever  be  happy  ? 
Let.  historians  bestow  what  panegyrics  they  please  on 
conquering  Rome,  can  you  imagine  that  her  citizens  were 
then  truly  happy  ?  While  they  were  spreading  terror 
over  the  whole  world,  and  causing  its  tears  to  flow,  were 
there  not  at  Rome,  hearts  rent  with  anguish,  and  eyes 
that  wept  the  loss  of  a  son,  of  a  father,  of  a  husband,  of 
a  lover?  And  the  slaves,  who  constituted  the  greatest 
part  of  her  inhabitants,  were  they  happy  ?  Or  was  hap- 
piness the  lot  even  of  the  general  of  the  Roman  army, 
crowned  with  laurels,  and  seated  on  a  triumphal  car, 
around  which,  in  consequence  of  a  military  law,  his  own 
soldiers  sung  songs  in  which  they  reproached  him  with 
his  faults,  le&t  he  should  become  proud?  And  when 
Providence  permitted  Paulus  Emilius  to  triumph  over  a 
king  of  Macedon  and  his  poor  children,  who  extended 
their  little  hands  to  the  Roman  people  to  excite  their 
compassion,  it  likewise  decreed  that  the  victor  should,  at 
the  same  moment,  lose  his  own  children,  that  no  man 
might  triumph  with  impunity  over  the  tears  of  mankind. 
Yet  this  people,  so  strongly  disposed  to  seek  their  own  glory 
in  the  misery  of  others,  were  obliged,  in  order  to  dissemble 
their  horror  of  it,  to  veil  the  tears  of  nations  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  Gods,  as  we  disguise  with  fire  the  flesh  of 
animals  which  serve  us  for  food. 

Rome,  conformably  to  the  decree  of  fate,  m*ta\Kftuccie. 
the  capita/  of  the  world.     She  armed  her  ambvlloii  N»\flfc  * 
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celestial  reason,  in  order  to  render  it  victorious  over  tfof 
most  formidable  powers,  and  to  restrain  ferocity  in  ila 
citizens,  by  inuring  them  to  the  practice  of  aublime  vk- 
tofli  What  would  they  have  become,  had  they  abandon* 
ed  themselves  without  restraint  to  this  furious  instinct! 
They  would  have  resembled  the  savages  of  America,  who 
roast  their  enemies  alive,  and  devour  their  flesh  still  stream 
nig  with  blood.  To  thisstatewa*  Rome  at  length  reduced, 
when  her  religion  no  longer  presented  any  thing  to  Iicr 
enlightened  inhabitants  but  empty  imagery,  TJ: 
passions  natural  to  the  human  heart,  ambition  and  lore, 
then  invited  within  her  walls  the  luxury  of  Asia,  and  the 
a  orrupimg  arts  of  Greece,  proscriptions,  murders,  poison, 
conflagrations,  and  at  length  gave  her  up  a  prey  to  bar- 
barous nations,  The  Theutates  of  the  Gauls  then  issi 
from  the  forests  of  the  north,  and  in  his  turn  caused  toe 
Capitoline  Jupiter  to  tremble. 

Our  reasons  of  state  in  modern  times  are  less  sublime, 
but  they  are  not  less  fatal  to  the  peace  of  ma  it  kind,  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  wars  of  Europe,  which  are  incessantly 
disturbing  the  world.  A  nation  wholly  governed  by  its 
passions,  and  by  mere  reasons  of  state,  would  soon  accu- 
mulate upon  itself  all  the  miseries  incident  to  humanity - 
but  Providence  has  implanted  in  man  a  sentiment  which 
counterbalances  their  influence,  by  directing  his  desires  far 
beyond  the  objects  of  this  world  ;  this  sentiment  is  that  of 
the  existence  of  the  Deity.  Man  is  not  mar*  because  he  i? 
a  rational  animal,  but  because  he  is  a  religious  animal. 

Cicero  and  Plularch  observed  that  at  their  time  not  a 
single  nation  was  known  among  which  some  religion  was 
not  to  be  found.  The  sentiment  of  the  Deity  is  natural  to 
man.  Jt  is  this  light  which  St,  John  calls  **  I  he  Me 
light,  which  lightetu  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.*'  J  find  fault  with  many  modern  writers,  and  even 
missionaries,  for  having  affirmed  that  certain  nations  were 
destitute  of  all  sense  of  the  Deity .  It  is>  in  my  opinion,  the 
h/ackeit  of  calumnies  w\th  vftncXi  *  toVwa\  ™\W\s™ 
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of  every  virtue;  and  ahould  itmauiieat  die  appearance  ef 
any  vwtiie,'th»cc4ild<benothijignio^ 
of  vices,  namely,  hypocrisy,  for  there  can  be  no  virtue 
withea*  lehgieo.  But  there  it  not  a  tingle  one  ef  those 
incpottderate  writer*  who  does  net  hhnaelf  furnish  argu- 
meato  which  refute  hit  own  iamutatioo ;  for  aoeje  ac- 
knowledge that  theae  atheistical  notions  pay.aderatioa  en 
certain  day*  to  the  moon,  or  that  they  retire  intothe  woods 
to  perform  ceremonies  the  knowledge  of  which  they  care- 
lolly  conceal  from  strangers.  Among  others,  Father  Go- 
bieo,  in  his  History  ef  the  Marian  Islands,  having  affirmed 
that  the  satires  of  them  acknowledge  no  Deity,  and  hare 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  religion,  informs  as  immediately 
afterwards,  that  they  invoke  the  dead,  whom  they  call 
emit*,  whose  skulls  they  keep  in  their  houses,  to  which  they 
ascribe  the  power  of  governing  the  elements,  of  changing 
the  seasons,  and  of  restoring  health ;  that  they  firmly  be- 
•eve  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  acknowledge  apara- 
oise  and  a  hell.  Most  assuredly  opinions  like  these  demon- 
strate that  they  have  ideas  of  the  Deity. 

All  nations  have  a  sense  of  the  existence  of  God,  for 
though  they  may  not  all  raise  themselves  to  him  after  the 
manner  of  a  Newton  and  a  Socrates,  by  means  of  the 
general  harmony  of  his  works,  they  at  least  dwell  on  those 
of  his  blessings  which  interest  them  most.  The  Indian  of 
Peru  adores  the  sun ;  he  of  Bengal,  the  Granges,  which 
fertilizes  his  plains;  the  black  Jolof,  the  ocean,  which 
cools  his  shores ;  the  Samojede  of  the  north,  the  rein-deer, 
which  feeds  him.  The  wandering  Iroquois  prays  to  the 
Spirits  of  the  lakes  and  of  the  forests  for  abundant  fisheries 
and  chases.  Many  nations  adore  their  kings.  There  is 
not  one  of  them,  which,  to  endear  to  mankind  theae  august 
dispensers  of  their  felicity,  has  not  employed  the  inter- 
vention of  some  deity  to  consecrate  their  origin.  Such 
are,  in  general,  the  Gods  of  the  Nations ;  but  NiVuea  V&* 
puuioot  darkfia  among  them  this  divine  uurtYacfe,  %sA  ton*- 
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gle  with  it  either  the  madness  of  ambition  or  the  extra- 
vagancies of  voluptuousness,  we  behold  them  prostrating 
themselves  before  serpents,  crocodiles,  and  deities  lhat 
delicacy  forbids  to  mention.  We  see  them  offer  in  their 
sacri flees  the  blood  of  their  enemies  and  the  virginity  of 
their  daughters.  Such  as  is  the  character  of  a  people, 
such  b  its  religion.  Man  is  so  irresistibly  carried  along  by 
this  celestial  impulse,  that  when  he  ceases  to  take  the 
Deity  for  his  model,  he  never  fails  to  make  one  alter  his 
**wn  image. 

There  are  therefore  in  man  two  powers,  the  one  animal 
and  the  other  divine.  The  first  is  incessantly  giving  him 
the  sentiment  of  his  misery,  and  the  second  excites  that 
of  his  excellence ;  from  the  conflicts  of  these  result  the 
varieties  and  contradictions  of  human  life. 

It  is  by  the  sentiment  of  wretchedness  that  we  are 
rendered  alive  to  every  thing  that  presents  us  the  idea  of 
asylum  and  of  protection,  of  comfort,  and  of  accommoda- 
tion ;  this  is  the  reason  why  most  men  are  food  of  tran- 
quil retreats,  of  abundance,  and  of  all  the  blessings  with 
which  bounteous  Nature  has  covered  the  earth  to  supply 
our  wants.  It  was  this  sentiment  that  gave  to  Love  t 
chains  of  Hymen,  that  man  might  one  day  find  the  pa 
ner  of  his  pains  in  the  companion  of  his  pleasures,  ai 
that  children  might  be  ensured  the  assistance  of  th*?i 
parents.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  peaceful  citizen  so 
eager  after  the  accounts  of  court-intrigues,  after  narratives 
of  buttles  and  descriptions  of  tempests,  because  external 
dangers  augment  internal  happiness  in  his  security,  Tliu 
sentiment  often  mingles  with  the  moral  affections  ;  it  seeks 
support  in  friendship,  it  looks  for  e  n  courage  men  t  in  com- 
mendation* It  is  this  that  makes  us  attentive  to  the 
promises  of  the  ambitious  man,  when  we  are  eager  to 
follow  him  like  slaves,  seduced  by  the  ideas  of  protection 
with  which  he  deludes  us.  Thus  the  sentiment  of  our 
wretchedness  is  one  of  the  strongest  ties  of  our  poljlicd 
societies,  though  it  attaches  us  to  V\\e  e&tf\\. 
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The  sentiment  of  the  Deity  impels  ui  ii  t  contrary 
direction.*  It  was  this  that  conducted  Love  to  the  altar, 
and  dictated  to  it  the  first  tows  of  fidelity;  it  offered  the 
first  children  to  Heaven,  before  the  existence  of  political 
laws;  it  rendered  Love  sublime  and  friendship  generous; 
with  one  hand  it  succoured  the  wretched,  and  with  the 
other  it  opposed  tyrants;  it  became  the  moving  principle 
of  generosity  and  of  all  the  virtues.  Satisfied  with 
performing  services  to  mankind,  it  disdained  the  tribute  of 
applause.  When  it  appeared  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  it 
became  the  charm  which  enraptured  us;  languor  succeed- 
ed the  moment  it  disappeared.  It  is  this  that  confers 
immortality  on  men  of  genius,  who  disclose  to  us  m 
Nature  new  relations  of  intelligence. 

When  these  two  sentiments  cross  each  other,  that  is, 
when  we  attach  the  divine  instinct  to  perishable  things, 
and  the  animal  instinct  to  divine  objects,  life  is  agitated  by 
contradictory  passions.  This  is  the  cause  of  all  those 
frivolous  hopes  and  fears  which  are  the  torment  of  man. 
M  My  fortune  is  made,"  says  one ;  I  have  sufficient  to  sup- 
port me  for  ever,"  and  the  next  day  he  expires.  "  How 
wretched  am  I !"  exclaims  another;  M I  am  ruined  for 
ever"— -and  death  delivers  him  from  all  his  woes.  "  We 
are  attached  to  life,"  said  Michel  Montaigne*  "  by  mere 
trifles,  by  a  glass ;"  yes,  truly,  because  we  convey  to  that 
glass  the  sentiment  of  infinity.  If  life  and  death  frequent- 
ly appear  insupportable  to  men,  the  reason  is  because  they 
associate  with  death  the  sentiment  of  their  end,  and  with 
their  life  the  sentiment  of  infinity.      Mortals,  if  ve  would 

•  He  who  has  lost  this  first  of  harmonies  is  destitute  of  all  the  rest.  It  is 
a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  works  of  atheists  are  dry  and 
■ninteresting  They  sometimes  astonish,  but  they  never  touch  the  heart. 
They  exhibit  nothing  but  caricatures  or  gigantic  images.  They  are  destitute 
•f  order,  of  proportion,  ol  feeling.  The  only  exception  from  this  censure 
H  the  poem  of  Lucretius.  But  this  exception,  as  I  have  before  stated,  con- 
firms my  observation;  for  when  that  poet  wished  to  please,  he  was  nude, 
fhe  necessity  of  introducing  the  Deity,  as  may  be  seen  in  hU  «s»c&Ym*s, 
Alma  Famt,  fa.  In  every  other  part  of  his  performance,  Vs>  -wtftafe.  V\ 
explain*  the pblloiopby  or*  Epicures,  be  it  Insoffeuftty  &?» 
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live  happy  and  die  contented*  pervert  not  the  laws  which 
Nature  lists  established;  consider  that  at  death  all  the  pains 
of  the  animal  cease,  that  corporeal  wants,  disease,  persecu- 
tion, calumny,  slavery  of  every  kind,  the  rude  conflicts  of 
the  passions  with  ourselves  and  with  others  are  at  an  end. 
Consider  that,  at  death,  all  the  enjoyments  of  a  moral 
being  commence;  the  rewards  of  virtue,  and  the  slightest 
acta  of  justice  and  humanity,  undervalued  or  despised  by 
the  world,  which  have  in  some  measure  brought  us  near, 
even  upon  earth,  to  the  Being  righteous  and  eternal. 

When  these  two  instincts  unite  in  the  same  place,  they 
procure  ns  the  highest  pleasures  of  which  we  are  suscepti- 
ble; for  then  our  two  natures,  if  so  I  may  be  allowed  to 
call  them,  are  gratified  at  once,*  We  shall  present  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  combination  of  their  harmonies,  after 
which  we  shall  pursue  the  consideration  of  the  celestial 
sentiment  which  is  natural  to  us  in  the  most  common 
sensations. 

Let  me  suppose  you,  then,  reader,  weary  of  the  evils 
of  civilized  society,  seeking  toward  the  extremity  of 
Africa  some  happy  spot  unknown  to  Europeans.  Your 
vessel,  sailing  along  the  Mediterranean,  ia  tossed  by  a 
tempest  and  shipwrecked  on  a  strange  coast  just  as  it 
begins  to  ^row  dark.  Favored  by  heaven,  you  escape, 
you  take  refuge  in  a  grotto,  which  you  discover  by  the 
lightning's  glare,  at  the  bottom  of  a  little  valley.  Under 
the  shelter  of  tins  asylum  you  hear  all  night  the  roiling 
of  the  thunder,  and  the  rain  descending  in  torrents.  At 
day-break  you  discover  behind  you  a  range  of  lofty  rocks, 
perpendicular  as  a  wall.  From  their  bases,  here  and  there 
issue  clumps  of  fig-trees,  covered  with  fruit,  while  and 
red,  and  tufts  of  carobs,  loaded  with  brown  pods:  their 
summits    are    crowned    with    pines,    wild    olives,    and 

*  T&  (brftc  iwo  imtinctp  may  be  referred  nil  th«  lenulioni  of  lift,  which 
frequently  kfiw  10  contradictory.  Fur  example,  H  halm  unci  novuliy  h* 
#L'reea Mr  !■>  ui,  it  jb  bftc&UM  habit  £lveftua  confkltrnce  wilb  repuNi   to  mu 


fawttficr,  a  l.ich  ii  ever  ttiiviua.  to  extend  to*  eftV^utftU, 


iliviin 
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cypresses,  bending  with  the  violence  of  the  winds.  The 
i  echoes  of  these  rocks  repeat  in  the  air  the  confused  howl- 
x  »ng  of  the  tempest,  and  the  harsh  roaring  of  the  raging 
aeep,  which  is  perceived  at  a  distance.  But  the  little 
*  valley  in  which  you  are  is  the  abode  of  calmness  and 
■I  tranquillity.  In  its  mossy  declivities  the  sea-lark  builds 
b  her  nest,  and  on  its  solitary  strands  the  thrush  awaits  the 
j    cessation  of  the  storm. 

k  The  first  beams  of  Aurora  are  now  lengthened  over  the 
flowery  steechas,  and  the  violet  beds  of  thyme  which 
r  clothe  the  hillocks.  By  its  rays  you  discover  on  the 
summit  of  a  neighbouring  eminence  a  cottage  shadowed 
with  trees.  A  shepherd,  his  wife,  and  daughter  issue 
from  it ;  they  advance  towards  the  grotto,  bearing  vessels 
and  baskets  on  their  heads.  It  is  the  spectacle  of  your 
disaster,  which  attracts  these  good  people  to  you.  They 
bring  you  fire,  fruits,  bread,  wine,  and  clothing.  They 
hasten  to  render  you  the  offices  of  hospitality.  The  wants 
of  the  body  being  satisfied,  those  of  the  soul  begin  to  claim 
your  attention :  your  eyes  wander  over  the  deep,  and  you 
are  anxious  to  ascertain  on  what  part  of  the  world  you  are 
thrown ;  but  the  shepherd  relieves  you  from  your  soli- 
citude, and  thus  addresses  you:  "That  distant  island 
which  you  see  to  the  north  is  Mycone.  There  is  Delos 
a  little  to  the  left,  and  Paros  straight  before  you.  This, 
in  which  we  are,  is  Naxos ;  you  are  in  that  very  part  of 
the  island  where  Ariadne  was  formerly  abandoned  by 
Theseus.  It  was  on  that  long  bank  of  white  sand,  which 
projects  yonder  into  the  sea,  that  she  passed  the  days,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  point  of  the  horizon,  where  the  ves- 
sel of  her  faithless  lover  vanished  from  her  sight ;  to  thir 
very  grotto  where  you  now  are  she  retired  at  night,  to 
mourn  his  departure.  To  the  right,  between  those  two 
bills,  on  the  top  of  which  you  behold  confused  heaps  of 
ruins,  once  stood  a  flourishing  city  called  Naxos.  The 
female  inhabitants,  touched  with  the  n\\sfoY\ui\e&  tf  \\v& 
daughter  of  Minos,  lepaired  hither  to  comfort  Y\ex.  TW* 
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first  endeavoured  to  divert  her  by  their  conversation* 
but  nothing  could  afford  her  pleasure,  except  the  name 
and  the  recollection  of  Theseus.  They  then  counterfeited 
letters  from  the  hero,  breathing  the  most  ardent  affection, 
and  addressed  to  Ariadne.  They  flew  with  them  to  her, 
saying :  '  Take  comfort,  beautiful  Ariadne,  Theseus  will 
soon  return ;  Theseus  still  thinks  of  you.*  Ariadne,  tran- 
sported with  joy,  read  the  letters,  and  with  a  trembling 
hand  hastened  to  answer  them.  The  Naxian  girls  took 
charge  of  her  answers,  and  promised  to  send  them  with 
all  possible  speed  to  Theseus.  In  this  manner  they 
amused  her  grief.  Perceiving,  however,  that  the  sight  of 
the  sea  plunged  her  more  and  more  into  melancholy,  they 
conducted  her  into  the  midst  of  those  extensive  groves 
which  you  observe  yonder  in  the  interior  of  the  island. 
There  they  invented  all  sorts  of  amusements  to  dissipate 
her  chagrin.  Sometimes  they  formed  around  her  choral 
dances,  and  taking  each  other  by  the  hand,  they  imitated 
the  different  windings  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  out  of 
which,  by  her  assistance,  the  happy  Theseus  had  escaped: 
sometimes  they  represented  the  death  of  the  terrible  Mino- 
taur. Ariadne's  bosom  expanded  with  joy  on  beholding 
spectacles  which  recalled  to  her  mind  the  power  of  her 
father,  the  glory  of  her  lover,  and  the  triumph  of  her 
charms,  which  had  retrieved  the  destiny  of  Athens:  but 
when  the  winds,  in  spite  of  the  music  of  the  tabor  and 
the  flute,  wafted  to  her  ear  the  distant  murmur  of  the 
waves  breaking  against  the  shore  from  which  she  beheld 
the  cruel  Theseus  take  his  departure,  she  turned  towards 
Uie  sea  and  burst  into  tears.  Thus  the  Naxians  perceived 
that  disappointed  love  finds,  even  in  the  midst  of  amuse- 
ments, the  means  of  aggravating  its  woes,  and  that  we 
lose  not  the  recollection  of  pain  till  we  lose  that  of  plea- 
sure. They,  therefore,  endeavored  to  remove  Ariadne 
from  scenes  and  sounds  that  reminded  her  of  her  lover. 
They  prevailed  upon  her  to  visit  their  city,  where  they 
provided  for  her  grand  entertainments,   in  magnificent 
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balls,  supported  by  columns  of  granite.  Into  then  places 
no  man  was  permitted  to  enter,  and  no  noise  from  without 
could  there  be  beard.  They  covered  the  floor,  the  walls, 
the  doors,  and  the  windows  with  tapestry,  on  which  they 
had  represented  meadows,  vineyards,  and  delightful  soli- 
tudes. The  halls  were  illumined  with  lamps  and  torches. 
They  made  Ariadne  seat  herself  in  the  midst  of  them  on 
cushions ;  they  put  a  crown  of  ivy,  with  its  black  berries 
on  her  flaxen  hair,  and  around  her  pale  forehead ;  they 
then  placed  at  her  feet  urns  of  alabaster,  replenished  with 
generous  wines;  they  poured  them  into  cups  of  gold, 
which  they  presented  to  her,  saying:  •  Drink,  lovely 
daughter  of  Minos;  this  island  produces  the  richest  pre* 
sents  of  Bacchus.  Drink— -wine  dissipates  grief.'  Ariadne, 
smiling,  complied  with  their  invitation.  In  a  short  time 
the  roses  of  health  again  appeared  on  her  cheeks,  and  the 
report  was  immediately  circulated  throughout  Naxos,  that 
Bacchus  was  come  to  the  relief  of  the  mistress  of  Theseus. 
The  inhabitants,  transported  with  joy,  raised  a  temple  to 
the  God,  of  which  you  still  see  some  columns  and  the 
front,  upon  that  rock  surrounded  by  the  waves,  But  wine 
only  added  strength  to  the  passion  of  Ariadne.  She  at 
length  pined  away,  a  victim  to  her  grief,  and  even  to  her 
hopes.  See  there,  at  the  farther  end  of  that  valley,  on  a 
little  hillock  covered  with  marine  wormwood,  is  her  tomb, 
with  her  statue  still  looking  towards  the  sea.  You  can 
scarcely  distinguish  in  it  the  figure  of  a  woman ;  but  you 
may  still  discover  the  restless  attitude  of  a  lover.  This 
monument,  like  all  the  others  of  this  country,  has  been 
defaced  by  time,  and  mutilated  still  more  by  the  hands  of 
barbarians;  but  the  memory  of  suffering  virtue,  on  earth, 
is  not  in  the  power  of  tyrants.  The  tomb  of  Ariadne  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  her  crown  is  among  the 
stars.  As  for  us,  concealed  by  our  very  obscurity  from 
the  notice  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  we  have,  thanks  to 
Heaven,  found  liberty  far  remote  from  the  great,  ^W^ 
piness  in  the  mid§t  of  deserts.     Stranger,  It  \3ufc\A«wv\\^ 
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of  Nature  have  any  charms  for  you,  it  is  in  your  power  to 
share  them  with  ur."  At  this  narrative  delicious  team 
trickle  from  the  eyes  of  his  wife  and  of  his  youthful  daugh- 
ter, who  heaves  a  sigh  to  the  memory  of  Ariadne;  and  I 
doubt  whether  an  atheist  himself,  who  discovers  in  Nature 
no  other  laws  than  those  of  matter  and  of  motion,  could 
remain  insensible  to  present  harmonies,  and  ancient  recol* 
lections. 

Voluptuous  men!  Greece  alone,  you  will  tell  me,  pre- 
sents scenes  and  points  of  view  so  affecting. 

Ariadne,  therefore,  has  a  place  in  ever>  garden ;  Ariadne 
is  seen  in  every  collection  of  paintings.  From  the  turrets 
of  your  castles,  throw  your  eyes  over  the  plains  beneath: 
their  distant  horizons  present  prospects  more  beautiful 
those  of  desolated  Greece.  Your  apartments  are  more 
modious  than  a  grotto,  and  your  sofas  are  softer  than  the 
turf.  The  undulations  and  the  murmurs  of  the  herbage  of 
your  meads  are  more  pleasing  than  those  of  the  billows  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Your  money  and  your  gardens  sup- 
ply you  with  a  greater  variety  of  wines  and  fruits  than  are 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  Archipelago.  Would  you  min- 
gle with  these  enjoyments  the  sensation  of  the  Deity! 
Behold  on  youder  hill  that  small  parish  church  encircled 
with  aged  elms.  Among  the  females  who  assemble  be- 
neath its  rustic  porch,  there  is  undoubtedly  some  Ariadne, 
betrayed  by  her  lover.*  She  is  not  of  marble,  but  of  flesh 
and  blood ;  she  is  not  a  Greek,  but  a  French-woman ;  she 

•  There  are  in  oar  own  plains  young  females  much  more  respectable  than 
Ariadne,  of  whom  onr  historians,  who  expatiate  so  largely  on  virtue, 
scarcely  take  any  notice.  A  person  of  my  acquaintance,  one  Sunday  ob- 
served at  the  door  of  a  village  church  a  young  woman  praying  all  alone* 
while  the  congregation  were  chanting  the  vespers  within.  As  he  remained 
some  time  at  the  place,  he  observed,  on  the  succeeding  Sundays,  that  tbt 
same  young  woman  never  entered  the  church  during  the  service.  Struck 
with  this  singularity,  he  asked  the  reason  of  it  of  some  other  female  pea- 
sants, who  replied,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  a  whim  of  her  own  to  atop  at 
the  door,  since  uotbiug  prevented  her  from  going  in,  adding  that  they  had 
often  urged  her  to  enter,  but  in  vain.  At  leugth,  being  extremely  dean 
of  an  explanation,  he  addressed  the  young  woman  herself,  whose  < 


appeared  »o  extraordinary.    She  at  first  appeared  somewhat  disconcerted  | 
but  soon  recovering  herself,  she  replied :  "  Sir,  I  had  a  lover  who  took  ta> 
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ceives  not  consolation,   but  contempt  from  her  compa- 

Mfcfc,  Repair  to  her  humble  cottage,  and  alleviate  her 
misery,  Do  good  in  this  life,  which  passes  away  with  the 
*-  rapidity  of  a  torrent*  Do  good  not  out  of  ostentation,  and 
by  the  hands  of  others,  but  for  the  sake  of  heaven,  and  with 
your  own  hands.  The  fruit  of  virtue  loses  its  flavor  when  it 
is  plucked  by  the  hand  of  another.  Ah  !  if  you  would  your- 
self pour  the  balm  of  consolation  into  her  wounds,  if  by  your 
compassion  you  would  reinstate  her  in  her  own  esteem,  you 
would  behold  her  face  covered  with  a  blush,  her  eyes  swim- 
ming in  tears,  her  convulsive  lips  move  without  speaking,  and 
her  heart,  long  oppressed  by  shame,  expand  at  the  approach 
of  a  comforter  as  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Deity.  You  will  then 
perceive  in  the  human  figure  touches  unknown  to  the  chis- 
aels  of  the  G  reeks,  o  r  the  penci  I  of  Va  i  id  y  ke*  The  fel  ici  ty  of  a  n 
unfortunate  female  will  cost  you  less  than  the  statue  of 
Ariadne  ;  and  instead  of  conferring  lustre  on  the  name  of 
an  artist,  in  your  hotel,  for  a  few  years,  it  will  immortalize 
your  own,  and  cause  it  to  last  long  after  you  shall  be  no 
more,  when  she  will  say  to  her  companions  and  to  her 
children  r  **  It  was  a  god  who  rescued  me  from  misery/* 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the  instinct  of  the  Deity 
in  our  physical  sensations,  and  shall  conclude  this  study  by 
the  sentiments  of  the  soul  which  are  purely  intellectual 

Ve  shall  thus  afford  a  faint  idea  of  the  nature  of  man 


' 


a*  PHYSICAL  SENSATIONS. 


All  physical  sensations  are  in  themselves  testimonies  of 
our  wretchedness.  If  man  is  so  sensible  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  touch,  it  is  because  his  body  is  naked  all  over.  To 
clothe  himself  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  stripping  the 
quadrupeds,  the  plants,  and  the  insects    If  almost  all  vege- 

vantige  of  my  frailly,  f  became  pregnant,  and  my  foyer,  falling  iick,dleri 
without  making  me  hit  wife.  It  Li  my  de«lre  lhal  my  cxclnaloti  (You  tbe 
ehnrcb  should  muz  as  in  expiation  qf  my  fanll,  and  a.  a  warning  to  any 
nouiuaoloiat." 
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tables  and  animals  are  laid  under  contribution  to  i 
him  with  food*  it  is  because  lie  is  obliged  to  employ  ag 
variety  of  preparations  and  combinations  in  It  is  aha 
Nature  has  treated  him  with  much  severity,  fur  he  ii  ( 
only  animal  for  whose  necessities  she  has  made  no 
diate  provision,     Our  philosophers  have  not  sufficient  l1 
reflected  on  this  extraordinary  distinction*      What!  M\ 
a  worm  have  its  auger  or  its  file,  shall  it  burst  into  life* 
the  bosom  of  a  fruit,  in  the  midst  of  abundance  ;   shal 
afterwards  Mud  within  itself  the  materials   for   weaving  ii 
garment  to  cover  it;  shall  it  then  be  transformed 
gaudy  butterfly,  which,  devoting  himself  to  love,  propagate] 
his  species,  without  care  and  without  remorse — while  the' 
son  of  a  king  is  born  quite  naked,  amidst  tears  and  groins  j 
standing  in  need  all  his  life  of  the  service  of  others,  obliged  I 
to  maintain  an  incessant  conflict  with  his  own  species,  both 
without  and  within,  and  frequently    finding   in   his  own 
breast  his  greatest  enemy  ?     Surely  if  we  a] J  are  nought 
but  children  of  the  dust,  it  would  be  a  thousand  times  pr^ 
ferable  to  come  into  existence  in  the  form  of  an  insect  thin 
in  that  of  an  emperor.     But  man  has  been  abandoned  N» 
the  most  abject  misery,  only  that  he  might  incessantly  ha« 
recourse  to  the  first  of  powers. 

OF    TASTING, 


There  is  no  physical  sensation  but  what  excites  in  m 

tome  sentiment  of  the  Deity. 

To  begin  with  the  grossest  of  all  our  senses,  which  re- 
fates  to  eating  and  drinking,  all  nations  in  the  savage  state 
have  entertained  a  belief  that  the  Deity  stood  in  need  of 
the  same  means  of  supporting  life  as  men ;  hence  wns  de- 
rived, in  all  religions,  the  origin  of  sacrifices.  Heace  like-  | 
wise  proceeded,  among  many  nations,  the  custom  of  pLicits: 
food  upon  the  tombs ;  the  women,  among  the  savages 
America,  even  extend  this  duty  to  infants  at  the  breast  w 
u&  snatched  from  them  fyj  de«ticu     Mte*  ttae^  Wie 
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stowed  on  them  the  rites  of  sepulture,  they  go  every  day 
and  press  from  their  breasts  a  few  drops  of  milk  on  their 
little  grave:  this  is  attested  by  the  Jesuit  Charlevoix,  who 
was  frequently  an  eye  witness  of  the  fact  Thus  the  sen- 
timent of  the  Deity,  and  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
are  closely  combined  with  our  affections  the  most  com- 
pletely animal,  and  especially  with  maternal  love. 

But  man  was  not  satisfied  with  admitting  intellectual 
beings  to  a  participation  in  his  food,  and  with  inviting 
them,  in  some  measure,  to  his  table ;  he  has  endeavoured 
to  elevate  himself  to  them,  by  means  of  the  physical  effect 
of  these  same  aliments.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  several 
savage  nations  have  been  discovered,  who  possessed  scarcely 
industry  sufficient  to  procure  themselves  food,  but  not  one 
which  had  not  been  at  the  pains  to  obtain  the  means  of 
intoxication,  Mao  is  the  only  animal  who  is  sensible  of 
this  pleasure.  The  brutes  are  content  to  remain  within 
their  proper  sphere;  man  is  continually  striving  to  g^etout 
of  his.  Intoxication  elevates  the  mind,  All  religious  fes- 
tivals among  savages,  and  even  among  polished  nations, 
are  succeeded  by  entertainments  in  which  men  drink  till 
they  have  lost  their  reason ;  they  begin  indeed  with  fasting, 
hut  conclude  with  inebriation,  Man  renounces  human 
reason  to  excite  in  himself  emotions  that  are  divine.  The 
effect  of  drunkenness  is  to  convey  the  soul  into  the  bosom 
of  some  deity.  You  always  hear  topers  celebrating  in  their 
songs  Bacchus,  Mars,  Venus,  or  the  god  of  Love.  It  is 
farther  very  remarkable  that  men  never  abandon  themselves 
to  blasphemy  but  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ; 
for  it  is  an  instinct  as  common  to  the  soul  to  seek  the 
Deity,  when  in  its  natural  state,  as  to  abjure  him  when 
corrupted  by  vice* 


r 

not  i 


OF    SMELLING. 


he  pleasures  of  smelling  are  peculiar  to  man,  for  I  do 

comprehend  under  this  head  the  olfactory  emanations 
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by  which  he  judges  of  his  food,  and  which  he  i 
common  with  the  greatest  part  of  animals.  Man  aloes  ill 
sensible  to  perfumes,  and  he  employs  them  to  give  graattl 
energy  to  his  passions.  Mahomet  said  that  they 
his  soul  toward  heaven.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ust  «*  I 
them  has  been  introduced  into  all  the  religious  cerefltoas*  j 
and  into  the  political  assemblies  of  many  nations.  Hi 
Brazilians,  as  well  as  all  the  savages  of  North  Ameria, 
never  deliberate  on  any  important  subject  without 
tobacco  in  a  calumet  From  this  custom  the 
has  become  among  all  those  nations  the  emblem  of 
of  war,  of  alliances,  according  to  the  accessories  by 
which  it  is  accompanied.  It  was  undoubtedly  from  tst 
same  custom  of  smoking,  which  was  common  among  the 
Scythians,  as  Herodotus  relates,  that  the  caduceus  of  lfe*> 
cury,  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  calumet 
of  the  Americans,  and  which,  like  the  latter,  appears  ts 
have  been  nothing  but  a  pipe,  became  the  symbol  of  com- 
merce. Lery  says  that  the  Brasilians  smoke  tobacco  till 
they  became  intoxicated.  We  shall  observe  that  these 
people  have  discovered  the  most  cephalic  plant  of  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom,  and  that  its  use  is  the  most 
universally  diffused  of  all  those  that  exist  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  the  vine  and  corn  not  excepted.  I  have  sees 
it  cultivated  in  Finland,  beyond  Wiborg,  in  the  sixtieth 
degree  of  north  latitude.  The  habit  of  using  it  is  so 
powerful,  that  a  person  who  is  accustomed  to  it,  will  rather 
dispense  for  a  day  with  bread  than  with  his  tobacco. 
This  plant  is,  however,  a  real  poison ;  it  affects  in  time  the 
olfactory  nerves,  and  sometimes  the  sight.  But  man  is 
always  willing  to  impair  his  physical  constitution,  provided 
he  can  strengthen  his  intellectual  faculties. 

OP    SEEING . 

All  that  we  have  said  in  explaining  certain  general 
laws  of  Nature,  of  harmonies,  ot  tonsonances,  of  contrasts, 
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i  irnl  of  oppositions*  refers  principally  to  the  sense  of  seeing. 
J  iay  nothing  of  adaptations,  for  they  belong  to  the  seu- 
timeiit  of  reason,  and  are  entirely  distinct  from  matter. 
The  other  relations  indeed,  are  founded  on  the  reason  of 
Nature*  which  enlivens  us  by  means  of  colors  and  forms 
generative  and  generated,  and  renders  us  melancholy  by 
those  which  an u ounce  decomposition  and  destruction. 
Bat  without  entering  upon  this  vast  and  inexhaustible 
subject,  I  shall  here  treat  only  of  certain  optical  effects, 
which  involuntarily  excite  within  us  the  sentiment  of  some 
of  t lie  attributes  of  the  Deity. 

One  of  the  most  ordinary  causes  of  the  pleasure  we  ex- 
perience from  the  sight  of  a  great  tree,  proceeds  from  the 
sentiment  of  infinity,  produced  within  us  by  its  pyramidal 
form.  The  progressive  decrease  of  its  different  stages  of 
branches,  and  the  various  tints  of  verdure,  which  are 
always  lighter  at  the  extremities  of  the  tree  than  in  the 
rest  of  its  foliage,  give  it  an  apparent  elevation  which  has 
no  bounda.  We  experience  the  same  sensations  from  the 
horizontal  plane  of  landscapes,  in  which  we  frequently 
perceive  several  ranges  of  hills  rising  one  behind  the  other, 
tit  I  the  most  remote  aie  olended  with  the  sky.  Nature 
produces  the  same  effects  in  extensive  plains,  by  means  of 
the  vapors  arising  from  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  or  from 
the  channels  of  the  rivers  and  streams  that  traverse  them; 
their  contours  are  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  plains,  us  I  have  frequently  remarked.  These 
vapors  appear  on  different  planes :  sometimes  they  stand 
still,  like  curtains  over  the  skirts  of  the  forests ;  sometimes 
they  rise  in  columns  along  the  streams  that  meander 
through  the  meadows :  sometimes  they  are  grey,  at  others 
they  are  illumined  and  penetrated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Under  all  these  aspects  they  exhibit  to  us,  if  I  may  ven- 
ture to  use  the  expression,  different  perspectives  of  i  ifiuity 
Within  infinity. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  delightful  spectacle  which  the 
boa  reus  sometimes  display  in  the  disposition  of  the  clouds 
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[  am  not  aware  that  any  philosopher  ever   suspected 
their  beauties  were  governed  by  Jaws.     So  niu*  h  is  eerh 
thttt  there  is  not  a  single  animal   which    Jives  in  tl 
but  what  is  sensible  to  their  effects,      1    have,    in 
place,  said  something  concerning  their  character*  of  J. 
I  in  ess  or  of  terror*  which  are  the  same  as  those  of 
pleasing  or  dangerous  animals  and  vegetables,  con  formal 
to  those  of   the  days    and    of  the    seasons    which 
announce.     The  laws  which  I  have  sketched  from  \h 
wttt  furnish  delightful  subjects  of  meditation  to  those  «; 
are  disposed  to  study  them  in  any  other  manner  than 
Ihe  mechanical  medium  of  our  barometers  and  therm 
ters*      Those   instruments  are   fit  only    to    regulate   i< 
atmosphere   of  our  a  j  Kir  intents;   they   too   often    ci 
from  us  Ihe  action  of  Nature;  they  announce,    in  ^ene 
the  same  temperatures  on  the  days  which  cause  the  bt 
to  sing,  and  on  those  which  reduce  them  to  silence.     Tl 
harmonies  of  Ihe  heavens,  can  he  felt  only  by  the  heart  of 
man.      All   nations,  struck  with  their  ineffable   language, 
raise  their  eyes  and  their  hands  toward   heaven,   in  lb 
involuntary   movements  of  joy   or  grief.      Reason,    htm 
ever,  tells   them   that  the  Deity  is  every   where* 
docs  no  ont  among  them  stretch  out  their  arms  towiitb 
the   earth  or  the   horizon  to  invoke   it?     Whence 
this  sentiment   which  whispers  to  them   that   God  is  ia 
heaven  ?     Is  it  because  heaven  is  the  seat  of  light?     It  it 
because  light  itself,   which  enables  ua  to  perceive  evei 
object,   being  uuhke  our  terrestrial  substances,   incapa 
of  be  in  £  divided,    corrupted ,    destroyed,    and    confin 
seems  to  exhibit  something  celestial  in  its  substance? 
It  is  to  the  sentiment  of  infinity,  produced  by  the  asi 
of  the  heavens,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  partiality  of  ill 
nations  for  building  temples  on  the  summits  of  mountains 
and  the  invincible  propensity  which  the  Jews  felt,  ii 
mou  with  other  nations,  to  worship  on  high  places.     There 
it  tint  a  mountain  in  the   islands  of  the  Archij>clag" 
trhat  has  its  church,  not  *V\YV\\\  e\m\^\a\ax^\v*x 
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tpagoda.  If,  as  certain  philosophers  pretend,  we  were  never 
to  judge  of  the  nature  of  things  but  by  the  mechanical  re- 
sults of  comparisons  between  them  and  ourselves,  the  ele- 
vation of  mountains  would  have  the  effect  of  humbling 
our  insignificance.  But  the  fact  is,  that  those  vast  objects, 
rearing  their  beads  towards  heaven,  elevate  our  souls  by  the 
sentiment  of  infinity,  and  that  by  removing  us  from  the 
earth,"  they  raise  us  towards  more  permanent  beauties. 

The  works  of  Nature  display,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
several  sorts  of  infinity ;  thus,  for  example,  a  large  tree, 
whose  trunk  is  hollowed  and  covered  with  moss,  excites 
the  sentiment  of  infinity  in  time,  as  well  as  that  of  infinity 
in  elevation.  It  exhibits  a  monument  of  ages  in  which  we 
did  not  exist.*  If  to  this  be  added  infinity  in  extent,  as 
when  we  perceive  through  its  sombre  branches  objects 
prodigiously  remote,  our  respect  is  increased.  Add  still 
farther  the  different  ridges  of  its  mass,  which  contrast  with 
the  depth  of  the  vallies  and  the  level  of  the  plains,  its 
venerable  half  'ights,  which  form  oppositions  to  each  other, 
and  sport  with  the  azure  of  the  heavens;  and  the  senti- 
ment of  our  own  wretchedness,  which  it  relieves  by  the 
ideas  of  protection  arising  from  the  thickness  of  its  trunk,  • 
immoveable  as  a  rock,  and  from  its  august  summit  agitated 
by  the  winds,  the  majestic  murmurs  of  which  stem  to 
sympathize  with  our  woes.  A  tree  with  all  these  harmo- 
nies inspires  us  with  a  certain  inexpressible  religious  ve- 
neration. Accordingly  Pliny  asserts  that  trees  were  the 
first  temples  of  the  Gods. 

The  sublime  impression  which  they  produce  is  still  more 
profound^  when  they  recal  to  our  minds  some  sentiment  of 
virtue,  as  the  recollection  of  the  great  men  by  whom  they 
were  planted,  or  of  those  whose  tombs  they  overshadow. 
Such  were  the  oaks  of  lulus  at  Troy.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  this  sentiment  that  the  mountains  of  Greece  and  Italy 
appear  more  venerable  to  us  than  those  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  though  they  are  not  of  higher  antiquity,  tacwrot. 
their  monuments,  ruined  as  they  are,  remind  us  ot  Vta  Vv. - 
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Hips  of  the  persons  who  inhabited  them.      But  that  sulijffll 
Joes  not  belong  to  this  article. 

In  general  the  different  sensations  of  infinity  are  ifcl 
rreased  by  the  contrasts  of  ttie  physical  objects  which  pro* I 
dnce  them*  Our  painters  are  not  sufficiently  attentive  im 
such  as  they  introduce  into  thr  fore- ground*  of  their  pi&  I 
tnrea.  They  would  give  much  more  effect  to  the  bark 
ground  of  their  scenery*  were  they  to  oppose  the  front  id 
it,  not  only  in  colors  and  in  forms  as  they  sometimes  ito  I 
hut  likewise  in  Nature.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  arui*' 
were  desirous  of  giving  a  high  degree  of  interest  to  a  lovelf 
and  smiling  landscape,  he  should  exhibit  it  through  a  large 
triumphal  arch,  crumbling  into  ruin  beneath  the  hand  of 
time,  On  the  contrary,  a  town  rilled  with  Etruscan  or 
Egyptian  monuments,  appears  still  more  ancient  when 
viewed  from  beneath  a  bower  of  verdure  or  of  flowers 
ought  to  imitate  Nature,  who  never  produces  the 
'ivejy  plants  in  nil  their  beauty,  such  as  mosses,  violets, 
-uses,  but  at  the  foot  of  wild  and  rugged  rocks. 

Not  but  that  con  son  a  i  ices  likewise  produce  grand  effects, 
especially  when  they  approximate  objects  which  are  dii* 
tinct  from  each  other.  It  is  thus,  for  example,  that  the  C* 
pola  of  Ihe  college  of  the  Four  Nat  ions  presents  a  nwgmfirent 
point  of  view  when  beheld  from  the  middle  of  the  court  of 
the  Louvre,  through  the  arcade  of  that  palace,  which 
opposite;  for  it  is  then  seen  quite  eulire,  with  a  portion 
the  sky  under  the  key  of  the  vault,  as  if  it  wert?  a  purl 
the  Louvre,  But  even  in  this  consonance,  which  givr« 
such  an  extent  to  our  optics,  there  is  also  a  contrast  of  (he 
concave  form  of  the  arcade  with  the  convex  figure  of  the 
cupola* 

The  great  art  of  moving  is  to  oppose  sensual  and  intel- 
lectual objects.     The  soul  then  takes  a  daring  Bight, 
passes  from  ihe  visible  to  the  invisible,  and  delight*  to 
through  the  boundless  fields   of  sentiment  and  of  ml 
pence.     Among  certain  tribes  of  Tartary,   when    a 
man  dies,   I  vis  gtijom,  attet  V\\*  witaraBBfc,  V*A*  art 
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horse  whieh  his  master  used  to  rid*,  by  the  bridle,  Jays  his 
clothes  upon  the  animal***  b;u;kf  and  walks  him  in  silence 
before  the  assembly,  whom  thin  spectacle  melts  into 
tears. 

When  the  ci  renin  stances  understood  are  numerous  and 
it  re  connected  with  some  virtuous  affection,  the  emotions 
of  the  soul  are  heightened  Thus  when  in  the  /Eueid, 
lulus  promises  presents  to  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  who  are 
going   in   quest  of  his   father   to   Palanteum,   he  says  to 


Bind  dalio  argentn  perfecta  1(4  tie  a^pera  sign  is 
Poculii,  delicti  scatter  qu»  cenit  AngbA  ♦ 
Zt  tripcnltb  geminoi,  nun  duo  magnet  UlcnLa, 
Cratera  antiquum  qucm  dat  Sldunia.  Dido.* 

lib.  ix,  vtfi  ess. 

I  wit)  give  you  two  goblets  with  figures  in  alto 
rettevo  of  exquisite  workmanship*  My  father  took  them 
at  the  capture  of  Arisba,  Tq  these  I  will  add  two  tri* 
pods;  two  great  talents  of  gold,  and  au  antique  bowl,  the 
gjft  of  Sidonian  Dido. " 

He  promises  the  two  youths,  united  in  the  bonds  of  the 
iriulerest  friendship,  double  presents,  two  cups,  two  tripods 
to  serve  as  stands  for  them  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients, 
two  talents  of  gold  to  replenish  them  with  wine,  but 
only  one  bowl,  that  they  might  drink  together.  And  then 
what  a  bowl!  he  boasts  neither  of  the  materials  nor  of  the 
workmanship,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  presents;  he  at- 
taches to  it  moral  qualities  much  more  precious  in  the  eyes 
of  friends.  It  is  antique;  it  was  not  the  prize  of  violence, 
but  the  gift  of  affection,      lulus  had  undoubtedly  received 

•  Your  common  gill  shall  two  large  goblet*  be. 
Of  silver,  wrought  with  curious  imagery, 
And  hmh  cm bosA'd.  which  wtirtinlfl  Prmm  reign'd, 
Ily  eooQMrilll  sire  at  sack'd  A  rhba  gain'd  1 
A  fhI  mint,  two  iritis  casi  in  tatmfiM  mould. 
With  two  great  talents  nf  the  nnc-l  | 
BcMdeft  a  costly  UowL  ?ngraVd  wilh  urt, 
Which  Dido  gave  when  first  *he  guv*  her  heart. 
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it  from  Dido,  when  she  fondly  htfped  to  become  the  wife 

of  iEoeas. 

In  all  the  scenes  of  passiou,  where  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
duce powerful  emotions,  the  more  the  principal  object  ■ 
circumscribed,  the  more  the  intellectual  sentiment  result- 
ing from  it  is  extended.  There  are  several  other  reasons, 
the  most  important  of  which  is,  that  accessory  contrasts,  ss 
littleness  and  greatness,  weakness  and  strength,  finite  and 
infinite  conspire  to  heighten  the  contrast  of  the  subject 
When  Le  Poussin  composed  his  picture  of  the  universal 
deluge,  he  confined  it  to  the  representation  of  a, single  fa- 
mily. You  see  an  old  man  on  a  horse  which  is  drowning, 
and  in  a  boat,  a  man,  probably  his  son,  is  handing  to  his 
wife,  who  has  scrambled  upon  a  rock,  a  little  child,  dressed 
in  a  red  petticoat,  who,  on  its  part,  is  making  every  effort 
with  its  little  feet  to  get  upon  the  rock.  The  back-ground 
of  the  scene  is  horribly  dismal.  The  herbage  and  the  trees 
are  dripping  with  water;  the  earth  itself  is  drenched,  as 
may  be  seep  by  the  long  serpent  which  is  in  such  haste  to 
leave  its  hole.  The  torrents  pour  down  on  every  aide;  the 
sun  himself  appears  in  the  heavens  like  an  eye  thrust  out 
of  its  socket.  But  the  greatest  interest  is  excited  by  the 
the  feeblest  object;  a  father  and  a  mother,  on  the  point  of 
perishing  themselves,  are  wholly  engrossed  with  the  pre- 
servation of  their  child.  Every  other  sentiment  is  extin- 
guished on  the  earth,  and  maternal  tenderness  still  survives. 
The  human  race  is  destroyed  on  account  of  its  crimes,  and 
innocence  is  about  to  be  involved  in  its  punishment  These 
unbounded  torrents,  this  inundated  earth,  this  extinguished 
sun,  these  desolated  solitudes,  this  forlorn  family,  all  the 
effects  of  this  universal  ruin  of  the  world  are  concentrated 
upon  an  infant.  There  is  not  however  any  one  who,  on 
on  viewing  the  little  group  of  persons  around  it,  would  not 
exclaim:  "There  is  the  general  Deluge!"  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  soul ;  so  far  from  being  material,  it  seizes 
nothing  but  consonances.  The  fewer  physical  objects 
you  display  to  it,  the  more  intellectual  sentiments  you 
excite. 
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Of    HEARING. 

Plato  calls  hearing  and  sight  I  lie  rentes  of  the  soul.  I 
believe  he  particularly  applies  that  term  to  them,  because 
vision  is  affected  by  the  light,  which  is  not,  properly 
speaking*  a  subntanue;  and  hearing,  by  the  modulations  of 
the  air,  which  are  not  of  themselves  bodies.  Besides,  these 
two  senses  convey  to  us  only  the  sentiment  of  conformities 
and  harmonies,  without  involving  us  in  matter,  like  smel- 
ling, which  is  affected  solely  by  the  emanations  of  bodies; 
tasting  by  their  fluidity;  and  the  touch  by  their  solidity , 
by  their  softness,  by  their  heat,  and  other  physical  quali- 
ties. Though  hearing  and  seeing  be  the  direct  senses  of 
the  soul,  it  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  a  man 
born  deaf  and  blind  would  be  an  idiot,  as  some  have 
asserted*  The  soul  sees  and  hears  by  means  of  all  the 
senses.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  blind  princes  of 
Persia,  whose  fingers  possessed  so  much  intelligence,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Chard  in,  that  they  traced  and  cal- 
culated all  the  figures  of  geometry  on  tables.  Such  are 
likewise  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whom  the  Abb£  de  I'Epee 
taught  to  converse 

I  have  no  occasion  to  expatiate  on  the  intellectual  rela- 
tions of  hearing.  This  sense  fa  the  immediate  organ  of  in- 
telligence; it  is  this  that  receives  the  accents  of  speech,  a 
faculty  conferred  only  on  man,  and  which,  by  means  of  its 
infinite  modulations,  expresses  all  the  harmonies  of  Nature, 
and  all  the  sentiments  of  the  human  heart  But  there  is 
another  language,  which  appears  to  belong  still  more  par- 
ticularly to  this  first  principle  of  ourselves,  which  we  have 
denominated  sentiment — I  mean  music*  I  shall  not  enlarge 
on  the  incomprehensible  power  it  possesses  of  allaying  and 
rousing  the  passions  ia  a  manner  independent  of  reason, 
and  of  awaking  sublime  affections,  disengaged  from  all  in- 
tellectual perception  :  its  effects  are  perfectly  well  known. 
1  shall  only  observe,  that  it  U  so  natural  to  man,  that  the 
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the  first  prayers  addressed  to  the  Deity,  and  I  he  first  lav 
among  every  nation  were  set  to  music.  Man  loses  a  tasti 
for  it  only  in  civilized  societies,  whose  very  languages,  in 
the  course  of  time,  lose  their  accents.  The  truth  is,  that  a 
multitude  of  social  relations  there  destroy  ilic  harmonics 
of  Nature.  In  a  state  of  refinement  we  reason  much,  and 
scarcely  feel  at  all. 

The  author  of  Nature  judged  the  harmony  of  sounds 
no  necessary  to  man,  that  there  is  not  a  hi  I  nation  on  the 
surface  of  ihc  globe  but  wh;it  has  its  singing  bird.  The 
Canary-bird  usually  frequents,  in  the  islands  from  which 
lit1  derives  his  name*  the  gravelly  ravines  of  the  mountains. 
The  goldfinch  delights  in  sandy  downs,  the  link  in  the 
meadows,  the  nightingale  in  groves  on  the  hanks 
streams;  the  bullfinch*  whose  note  is  so  sweet*  in  ita 
whitethorn:  the  thrush,  the  tinnel,  (tie  green-finch, 
.ill  the  other  singing  birds  have  their  favorite  situation 
Jt  is  exceedingly  remarkable  that  they  every  where  pi 
the  instinct  of  approaching  the  habitation  of  man.  If 
there  be  but  a  single  hut  in  a  forest,  all  the  singing  bi 
in  the  vicinity  are  sure  to  settle  round  it  Nay,  you  even 
meet  with  none  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  inhabited 
places.  1  have  travelled  more  than  six  hundred  leagues 
through  the  forests  of  Russia,  and  I  never  saw  any  small 
hirds  but  in  the  environs  of  villages.  In  making'  the  tour 
of  Russian  Finland,  with  Ihc  generals  of  I  he  corps  of 
gineers  in  which  I  served,  we  sometimes  proceeded  tweut 
leagues  a  day,  without  seeing  either  villages  or  bi 
But  when  we  perceived  sparrows  fluttering  in  the  1 
we  concluded  that  we  were  not  far  distant  from  some  in 
habited  place;  and  we  were  never  deceived  by  thi: 
indication,  1  am  the  more  willing  to  mention  this  cii 
cumstance,  as  It  may  perhaps  l>c  of  service  to  peisons  wl 
have  tost  their  way  in  the  woods.  Garei  lasso  de  hi 
relates  that  his  father  having  been  sent  from  Peru  with  * 
company  of  Spau\ar<tav  \o  ra\Aote  \W  country  beyond  the 
Cordillera^  was  neat  ^eVv&\h^  tf  Wv^x  hxmkx^ 
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uninhabited  valhes  and  morasses.  He  never  would  have 
found  his  way  out  of  them,  had  he  not  perceived  in  the  air 
a  flock  of  parrots,  which  led  him  to  suspect  that  there 
must  be  human  habitations  at  no  great  distance.  He  di- 
rected his  course  toward  that  point  of  the  compass  to  which 
the  parrots  had  steered  their  flight,  and  after  incredible 
fatigue,  arrived  among  a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  who  culti- 
vated fields  of  maize.  We  shall  observe  that  Nature  has 
not  conferred  melodious  voices  on  sea  or  river  birds,  be- 
cause they  would  have  been  drowned  by  the  noise  of  the 
waters,  and  because  the  human  ear  could  not  have  enjoyed 
it  at  the  distance  at  which  they  live  from  the  land.  If  there 
exist  swans  that  sing,  as  some  have  asserted,  their  notes  can 
have  but  little  modulation,  and  must  resemble  the  cries  of 
the  duck  and  goose.  The  voice  of  the  wild  swans,  which 
recently  came  and  settled  at  Chautilly,  has  only  four  or 
five  notes.  Aquatic  birds  have  shrill  cries,  by  means  of 
which  they  can  make  themselves  heard  in  the  windy  and 
tempestuous  regions  they  inhabit,  and  which  perfectly  cor- 
respond with  their  turbulent  situations,  and  their  melan- 
choly solitudes.  The  melodies  of  singing  birds  have  simi- 
lar relations  to  the  sites  which  they  occupy,  and  even  to 
the  distances  at  which  they  live  from  our  habitations..  The 
lark,  that  nestles  among  our  corn,  and  delights  to  soar  aloft 
into  the  air,  has  a  voice  that,  may  be  heard  even  when  he 
is  out  of  the  reach  of  human  sight.  The  swallow,  grazing 
the  walls  of  our  houses  as  she  flies,  and  alighting  on  our 
chimnies,  has  a  gentle  twittering  which  does  not  stun  the 
ear,  as  would  the  strains  of  the  birds  of  our  groves;  but  the 
solitary  nightingale  makes  himself  heard  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  half  a  league.  He  mistrusts  the  vicinity  of  man, 
and  yet  he  always  takes  his  station  within  sight  of  his  ha- 
bitation, and  within  the  reach  of  his  ear.  For  this  purpose 
he  chuses  situations  which  are  the  best  adapted  to  rever- 
berate the  sound,  that  their  echoes  may  give  greater  power 
to  his  vo'ce.  Having  placed  himself  in  h'\s  ovcYveaVxa,  Y\fc 
warbler  an  unknown  drama,  which  has  its  exot&wxwv,  \V* 
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exposition,  its  recitative,  its  catastrophe,  intermingled  some* 
times  with  bursts  of  I  ha  most  extravagant  joy,  gome  timet 
with  bitter  and  mournful  recollections,  which  he  expresses 
by  lengthened  sighs.  Me  chants  his  song  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  in  which  Nature  is  renewed,  and  seems  to 
present  to  man  a  picture  of  the  restless  career  which  lies 
before  him* 

Every  bird  has  a  voice  adapted  to  the  seasons  and  situ 
lions  in  which  it  appears,  and  relative  t«  the  necessities  of 
man.  The  shrill  clarion  of  the  cock  calls  him  at  the  break 
of  day  to  his  labor*  The  gay  song  of  the  lark  in  the  mea- 
dows invites  the  shepherdesses  to  the  dance t  the  voracious 
thrush,  which  appears  only  in  autumn,  summons  the  rustic 
laborers  to  the  vintage.  Man  alone,  on  his  part,  is  atten- 
tive to  the  accents  of  the  feathered  tribes,  Never  did  the 
stag,  who  sheds  tears  over  his  own  misfortunes,  heave  a  sigh 
at  those  of  the  plaintive  Philomela,  Never  did  the  laborious 
ox9  condemned  after  a  life  of  painful  services  to  the  slaugh- 
ter, turn  his  head  toward  her  and  say :  H  Solitary  bird,  be- 
hold how  man  rewards  his  servants  1"  Nature  has  diffused 
these  distractions  and  these  consonances  of  fortune  over 
volatile  beings,  in  order  that  our  souls,  susceptible  of  every 
woe,  finding  every  where  the  means  of  extending  them, 
might  be  every  where  enabled  to  alleviate  their  weight 
She  has  rendered  insensible  bodies  themselves  capable  of 
these  cominun tea  lions.  Amid  scenes  which  distress  the 
eye,  she  frequently  presents  other  scenes  which  delight  the 
ear,  and  soothe  the  mind  with  pleasing  recollections,  It 
ts  thus  that,  in  the  bosom  of  forests,  she  transports  us  to  the 
brink  of  waters  by  the  rustling  of  the  aspen  and  of  the  pop- 
lar. At  other  times  she  conveys  to  us,  on  the  banks  ot 
streams,  the  noise  of  the  sea  and  the  manoeuvres  or  ship- 
ping  in  the  murmuring  of  the  reeds,  agitated  by  the  winds. 
When  she  cannot  seduce  our  reason  by  foreign  imagery, 
she  lulls  it  by  the  charm  of  sentiment;  from  the  bosom  of 
flic  forests,  of  the  meaus,  w*4  <tf  iVw  n allies  she  calls  forth 

Li  t lettable  sounds,  which  e&cta&  \w  ™  luppwftAfe  *tH«™^  «&d 
blunge  us  into  piofouAd  Auwtow*. 
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OP  TOUCHING. 

I  shall  make  but  few  reflections  on  the  sense  of  touch- 
ng ;  it  is  the  most  obtuse  of  all  our  senses,  and  yet  it  is,  in 
ome  measure,  the  seal  of  our  intelligence.  To  no  purpose, 
s  an  object  exposed  in  every  possible  way  to  our  view, 
we  think  our  knowledge  of  it  imperfect  as  long  as  we  are 
lot  permitted  to  touch  it  This  instinct  probably  proceeds 
rom  our  weakness*  which  in  these  approximations  seeks 
joints  of  protection.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  sense,  obscure 
is  it  is,  may  be  made  the  channel  of  communicating  intel- 
igence,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  example,  adduced  by 
3hardin,  of  the  blind  Persians,  who  drew  geometrical 
igures,  and  formed  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  goodness 
)f  a  watch  by  handling  the  wheels.  Wise  Nature  has 
>laced  the  principal  organs  of  this  sense,  which  is  diffused 
>ver  the  whole  surface  of  our  skin,  in  our  feet  and  in  our 
lands,  which  members  are  the  best  adapted  for  judging  of 
be  qualities  of  bodies.  But,  that  they  might  not  be  ex- 
losed  to  the  risk  of  losing  their  sensibility  by  frequent 
hocks,  she  has  given  them  a  great  degree  of  pliancy,  by 
iividing  them'  into  several  fingers,  and  these  fingers  into 
several  articulations ;  she  has  besides  furnished  them,  at 
iie  point  of  contact,  with  elastic  tips,  which  present  a  re- 
tistance  in  their  callous  and  projecting  parts,  and  at 
he  same  time  possess  exquisite  sensibility  in  the  re- 
peating. 

[  am,  however,  astonished  that  Nature  should  have 
lififused  the  sense  of  touching  over  the  whole  surface  of 
he  human  body,  which  is  thus  exposed  to  a  variety  of 
suffering,  without  deriving  any  important  advantage  from 
t.  Man  is  the  only  animal  that  is  obliged  to  clothe  him- 
elf.  There  are,  I  admit,  some  insects,  which  make  cases 
or  themselves,  as  the  moth ;  but  they  are  produced  uv 
>laces  where  their  clothing  is,  if  I  may  bo  express  T£^*ft\V» 
end/  made.     Thi$  necestity,  which  has  beeu  cowi&tUA 
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into  one  of  the  mo^t  inexhaustible  resource*  of  our  vanit 
is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  strongest  evidences   of  ou 
wretchedness.     Man  is  the  only  animal  that  is  ashamed  of 
appearing  naked.     This  is  a  sentiment  of  which  I 
discover  the  reason  in  Nature,  nor  any  similitude  in  the 
inslii  ict  of  other  animals,      Besides,    independent  I  v   of  all 
sense  of  shame,  he  is  compelled  by  absolute  necessity  to 
clothe   himself  in   every    climate.      Certain    philosopher 
wrapped  up  in  comfortable   clouks,  and    who   never 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  cities,  have  figured  to  theiuselvt 
a  man  in  a  state  of  Nature   upon    the   earth,   like  a  statu 
of  bronze  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  squares,      Bui  to  ■ 
nothing  of  all  the  inconveniences  which  assail  his  wretch* 
existence  from  w\ thou tt  as  cold,   heat,   wind,   rain,   I  slia 
confine  myself  to  one,  which,  in  our   apartments,  is  on 
slightly   felt,    but  which  is  insupportable  to  a  naked    ma 
in  the  warm  climates;  1  mean  the  flies.     Ou  this  miI.|< 
I  shall  quote   the  testimony  of  a   man,   whose    skin    mi 
have  been  thoroughly  seasoned  ;  it  is  that  of  t tie  freeboott 
Raveneau  de  Lussan,  who  crossed  the  isthmus  of  Paumfl 
in  1688,  on  iiis  return  from  the  South  Sea.      Speaking  of 
the  Indians   of  Cape   Graeias  a    Dios,  he  says:   "  When 
they  are  inclined  to  sleep,  they  make  a  bote'  in  the 
and  lie  down  in  it;  they   then  cover  themselves  with  the 
sand  Ihey  throw  up,  and  this  they  do  to  defend  thfemielfi 
from  the  attacks  of  the  miisqiutoes,  with  which  the  at 
phere  is  frequently  quite  filled.      They  are  a  kind  of  sms 
gnats,  which  are  fdt  before  they  are  seen,  and  winch  (iav 
a  sting  so  sharp  and  so  venomous,    that    when    they 
upon   any   one,  it  seems  as  if  they  had  darted  i  sliaft  of 
fire  into  the  flesh-     These  poor  people  are  so  dreadfully 
tormented  with  these  terrible  insects,  that  when   there  » 
no  wind,  they  are  rendered  as  it  were  leprous  with  tllCM 
and  I  can  assert  with  truth,  for  I  know  it  by  personal  ex- 
perience, that  the  sufferings-  inflicted  by  their  atl.i 
not  slight;  for  Vhey    wot  ch\\m  $yA\\*V*&  owr  Test  in 
night,  but  when  we  v* ere  cfoW^  Vq  ^5  «*\\V» 
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naked  for  want  of  shirts,  the  persecutions  of  these  animal* 
drove  us  into  transports  of  madness  and  despair.** 

It  is,  I  presume,  on  account  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
flies,  which  are  very  common  and  highly  necessary  in  the 
marshy  and  humid  places  of  hot  countries,  that  Nature 
has  placed  on  their  shores  not  many  hairy  quadrupeds, 
but  animals  with  scales,  as  the  tatou,  the  armadillo,  the 
tortoise,  the  lizard,  the  crocodile,  the  alligator,  the  land- 
crab,  bernard  the  hermit,  and  other  scaly  reptiles,  as 
serpents,  on  which  the  flies  cannot  make  any  impression. 
It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  same  reason  ti  at  the  hog  and  the 
wild. boar,  which  love  to  frequent  situations  of  this  kind, 
have  bristles  long  and  stiff,  which  keep  the  winged  insects 
at  a  distance. 

With  respect  to  man,  Nature  has  employed  none  of 
these  precautions.  Truly,  on  contemplating  the  beauty  of 
his  forms  and  his  complete  nakedness,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  not  to  admit  the  ancient  tradition  of  our  origin.  Na- 
ture, in  placing  him  on  the  earth,  said:  '•  Go,  degrade? 
being,  animal  destitute  of  clothing,  intelligence  without 
light;  go,  and  provide  for  thy  necessities.  Thou  shalt 
not  be  enabled  to  illumine  thy  blind  reason,  but  by  direct- 
ing it  incessantly  towards  heaven,  nor  to  support  thy 
wretched  life  but  by  the  aid  of  creatures  like  thyself." 
Thus  from  the  wretchedness  of  man  sprung  the  two  com- 
mandments of  the  law. 

OP    THE  SENTIMENTS   OP   THE  SOUL  J 
AND    FIRST    OF    THE    AFFECTIONS    OP    THE    MIND 

My  only  motive  for  treating  of  the  affections  of  the 
mind  is  to  distinguish  them  from  the  sentiments  of  the 
soul :  they  differ  essentially  from  each  other.  For  exam- 
ple, the  pleasure  we  receive  from  a  comedy  is  different 
from  that  which  a  tragedy  affords.  The  emotion  whicVv 
excites  laughter  is  an  affection  of  the  mind,  ot  of  Xwvktoai 
ttasoa    that  which  melts  us  into  tears  as  &  &ev\\\vx\ew\.  <a\ 
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the  soul.  Not  that  I  would  make  of  the  mind  and  of  fat 
soul  two  powers  of  different  natures,  bat  to  me  it  appear* 
at  I  have  already  observed,  that  one  is  to  the  other  whtt 
the  sight  is  to  the  body :  mind  is  a  faculty,  and  the  tool 
is  the  principle  of  it ;  the  soul  is,  if  I  may  so  expresi 
myself,  the  body  of  our  intelligence.  I  therefore  consider 
the  mind  as  an  intellectual  vision  to  which  may  be  referred 
the  other  faculties  of  the  understanding ;  the  imagination, 
which  foresees  things  to  come ;  the  memory,  which  sur- 
reys those  that  are  past ;  and  the  judgment,  which  discerns 
their  consonances.  The  impression  arising  from  these 
different  views,  sometimes  excites  within  us  a  sentiment 
which  is  denominated  evidence ;  and  in  that  case  this  tut 
belongs  immediately  to  our  soul,  as  we  find  by  the  defi 
cions  emotion  which  it  suddenly  produces;  but  having 
arrived  at  that  point,  it  is  no  longer  within  the  provinot 
of  the  mind,  because  when  we  begin  to  feel,  we  cease  to 
reason ;  we  no  longer  see,  but  we  enjoy. 

As  our  education  and  our  manners  direct  us  towards 
our  personal  interest,  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  the 
mind  turns  its  whole  attention  to  social  conformities,  and 
that  our  reason  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  interest 
of  our  passions :  but  the  soul,  left  to  itself,  is  incessantly 
seeking  the  conformities  of  nature,  and  our  sentiment  is 
invariably  the  interest  of  mankind. 

Accordingly  I  repeat,  that  the  mind  is  the  perception 
of  the  laws  of  society,  and  sentiment  is  the  perception  of 
the  laws  of  Nature.  Those  who  display  to  us  the  con- 
formities of  society,  as  comic  writers,  satirists,  epigram- 
matists, and  even  the  greatest  part  of  moralists,  are  men  of 
mind  or  understanding :  such  were  the  Abbe  de  Chovy, 
La  Bruyere,  St.  Evremont,  &c  Those  who  exhibit  to  us 
the  conformities  of  Nature,  as  the  tragic  and  the  sen- 
timental poets,  the  inventors  of  arts,  the  greatest  philo- 
sophers, are  men  of  genius:  such  were  Shakspeare,  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Newton,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Montesqniea, 
La  Fontaine,  Fenelon,  J.  J.  Rousseau.    The  former  belong 
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tu  an  age,  a  season,  a  nation,  a  society;  the  latter  to 
posterity  and  to  mankind. 

We  shall  be  still  more  sensible  of  the  difference  whtcfe 
exists  between  the  mind  and  the  soul  on  examining  the 
nature  of  their  affections.  Whenever,  for  example,  the 
perceptions  of  the  mind  are  carried  up  to  evidence,  they 
afford  us  great  pleasure,  independently  of  all  relations  of 
private  interest ;  because,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
they  excrte  a  sentiment  within  us*  But  when  we  analyze 
our  sentiments,  and  refer  them  to  the  examination  of  the 
mind,  the  sublime  emotions  they  excited  within  us  vanish r 
for,  in  that  case,  we  never  fail  to  refer  them  to  some  ac- 
commodation of  society,  of  fortune,  of  system,  and  other 
personal  interest  of  which  our  reason  is  composed.  Tims 
in  the  6rst  instance,  we  convert  our  copper  into  gold,  and 
in  the  second  our  gold  into  copper. 

For  the  rest  nothing  e»n  ^  m«r*>  pernicious  in  the  end 
than  to  study  Nature  with  the  mind j  for  though  it  may 
tev?e  here  and  there  some  natural  conformities,  it  cannot 
pursue  the  chain  to  any  great  length;  besides,  there  » 
a  much  greater  number  which  it  does  not  discern,  because 
it  constantly  refers  every  thing  to  itself,  and  to  the  limited, 
social,  or  scientific  order  in  which  it  is  circumscribed* 
Thus,  for  example,  if  it  takes  a  survey  of  the  celestial 
spheres,  it  will  refer  the  formation  of  them  to  the  labors  of 
a  glass-house;  and  if  it  admits  the  existence  of  a  creating 
power,  it  will  represent  him  as  a  mechanic,  amusing  him- 
self with  forming  globes,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  making 
them  turn  round*  It  will  conclude,  from  its  own  disorder, 
that  there  is  no  order  in  Nature;  from  its  own  immorality 
that  there  is  no  morality.  As  it  refers  every  thing  to  its 
own  reason ,  and  as  it  sees  no  reason  for  existing,  when  it 
shall  be  no  longer  upon  the  earth,  it  thence  concludes  that 
rt  will  then  cease  to  exist  Were  it  consistent,  it  would, 
in  like  manner,  conclude  that  it  does  not  now  exist;  for 
assuredly  it  cannot  discover,  either  within  itself  or  around 
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We  are  convinced  of  our  existence  by  a  power  for  rape* 
rior  to  the  mind,  which  is  sentiment  We  shall  carry 
with  us  this  natural  instinct  into  our  examination  of  the 
existence  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul; 
on  which  our  versatile  reason  has  so  frequently  employed 
its  powers  on  either  side  of  the  question.  Though  oar 
insufficiency  is  too  great  to  permit  us  to  proceed  far  is 
this  endless  career,  we  hope  that  our  perceptions,  nay, 
even  our  very  errors,  may  encourage  men  of  genius  to 
enter  upon  it.  These  sublime  and  eternal  truths  seem  to 
us  so  deeply  impressed  upon  the  human  heart,  that  they 
appear  to  be  themselves  the  principles  of  sentiment,  and  j 
to  manifest  themselves  in  our  most  ordinary  affections,  si  I 
in  our  most  extravagant  passions.  I 

Or  TBK  BBNTiMfcNT  OF  INNOCENCE. 

The  sentiment  of  innocence  exalts  us  towards  the 
l)eity,  and  impels  us  to  the  practice  of  virtue.  The 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  employed  children  to  sing  at  re- 
ligious festivals,  and  to  present  their  offerings  at  the  altars, 
that,  by  the  spectacle  of  their  innocence,  they  might  ren- 
der the  Gods  favorable  to  their  country.  The  sight  of 
infancy  calls  men  back  to  the  sentiments  of  Nature, 
When  Cato  of  Utica  had  formed  the  resolution  to  put  t 
period  to  his  life,  his  friends  and  servants  took  away  his 
sword,  and  when  he  demanded  it,  with  expressions  of  the 
most  violent  indignation,  they  sent  it  to  him  by  the  hands 
of  a  child ;  but  the  corruption  of  his  contemporaries  had 
stifled  in  his  heart  the  sentiment  which  the  presence  of 
infancy  ought  to  have  excited. 

Jesus  Christ  exhorts  us  to  become  like  little  children 
They  are  called  innocents,  non  nocentes,  because  the) 
never  injured  any  one.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  right, 
of  their  tender  age,  and  the  authority  of  our  religion,  tt 
what  a  barbarous  education  are  they  not  consigned ! 
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OP   PITV. 

The  sentiment  of  innocence  is  the  moving  principle  of 
pity;  for  this  reason  we  are  more  powerfully  affected  by 
the.  sufferings  of  a  child,  than  by  those  of  an  aged  person. 
It  is. not;  as  certain  philosophers  have  affirmed,  because 
the  child  has  fewer  resources  and  fewer  hopes;  for  he  has, 
in  fact,  more  than  the  old  man,  who  is  frequently  infirm, 
and  rapidly  advancing  towards  his  dissolution,  whereas 
the  infant  is  entering  into  life;  but  the  latter  has  never 
offended;  he  is  innocent.  This  sentiment  extends  to  the 
very  animals,  which  frequently  inspire  us  with  greater 
compassion  than  man,  for  this  reason,  that  they  are  harm- 
less. It  was  this  that  gave  the  good  La  Fontaine  the  idea 
contained  in  the  following  lines,  when  treating  of  the 
Deluge,  in  the  fable  of  Baucis  and  Philemon : 


—Tout  disparut  snr  l'heure. 


Les  vieillards  deploroient  ces  severes  destins: 
Les  aniraaux  peril  !  car  encor  les  humains, 
Tous  avotent  du  tomber  sous  les  celestes  armes. 
baucis  repandit  en  secret  quelques  I  armes. 

"  Every  thing  instantly  disappeared.  The  aged  de- 
plored the  severity  of  fate.  It  was  but  just  that  man 
should  perish  beneath  the  stroke  of  divine  indignation; 
but  why  should  harmless  brutes  perish !  At  this  thought 
tears  stole  down  the  cheeks  of  Baucis." 

Thus  the  sentiment  of  innocence  devolopes  in  the  heart 
of  man  a  divine  character,  which  is  that  of  generosity. 
It  is  not  excited  by  the  calamity  itself,  but  by  a  moral 
quality,  which  it  discovers  in  the  sufferer.  It  is  strength- 
ened by  the  sight  of  innocence,  and  sometimes  still  more 
by  that  of  repentance.  Man  alone,  among  all  the  animals, 
is  susceptible  of  it,  and  this  proceeds  not  from  &  aerat*. 
reference  to  himself,  as  some  enemies  of  mwofckk&  Viae* 
asserted;  for,  if  this  were  the  case,  on  company  *  e\v\^ 
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and  an  old  man  who  are  unfortunate,  we   ought  to  Itf 

much  more  affected  by  the  sufferings  of  the  old  man,  m 

we  are  ourselves  removing  from  the  miseries  of  childhood, 

and  approaching  those  of  old  age ;  yet  the  contrary  taka 

place,  in  consequence  of  the  moral  sentiment  which  I  htir 

alledged. 

When  an  old  man  is  virtuous,  the  moral  sentiment  of 
his  misfortunes  is  heightened;  which  is  an  evident  de- 
monstration that  the  pity  of  man  is  not  an  animal  affec- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  sight  of  a  Belisariua  is  deeply  af- 
fecting. If  you  accompany  it  with  the  figure  of  a  child, 
extending  its  little  hand  to  receive  the  alms  bestowed  oa 
the  illustrious  blind,  the  impression  of  pity  is  still  more 
powerful.  But  I  will  state  a  sentimental  case.  Supposing 
you  had  met  Bel  i  sari  us  soliciting  charity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  orphan  child,  blind  and  wretched,  on  the  other, 
and  you  had  but  a  single  crown,  without  the  possibility  of 
dividing  it,  to  which  of  these  two  would  you  have  given 
tne  money  ¥ 

If  you  think  that  the  important  services  rendered  by 
Belisarius  to  his  ungrateful  country  make  the  balance  of 
sentiment  too  unequal,  let  the  child  be  overwhelmed  with 
the  woes  of  Belisarius,  and  possess  some  of  his  virtues,  as, 
for  example,  that  of  demanding  charity  for  its  parents, 
though  they  have  put  out  its  eyes.*  I  should  imagine 
that  you  would  no  longer  hesitate,  if  you  gave  way  to 
your  feelings  alone;  for  if  you  reason,  the  case  is  eutirely 
altered;  the  talents,  the  victories,  and  the  celebrity  of  the 
Greek  general  will  soon  erase  from  the  mind  every  im- 
pression of  the  misfortunes  of  an  obscure  child.  Reason 
will  bring  you  back  to  the  political  interest  to  the  J 
human. 

•'  The  rector  of  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Pant,  near  Dra^d.  was  iu  U> 
childhood  treated  by  his  parents  with  not  less  cruelty.  He  ir^  +^.tUri 
by  his  father,  who  was  a  surgeon,  and  notwithstanding  his  barbarity  as 
supported  him  in  his  old  age.  He  wns  intended  fur  a  singer  m  the  thapfi 
royal  by  bis  father,  who  adopted  this  expedient  after  the  example  of  Ike 
Italians,  among  whom  this  horribly  barbarous  custom  prevails.  I  h*H#vt 
that  both  tit  father  and  son  are  still  living.  "" 
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The  sentiment  of  innocence  is  an  emanation  of  the  Deity 
t  encircles  the  unfortunate  with  a  celestial  irradiation* 
which  is. reflected  upon  the  human  heart,  and  there  kin- 
dles generosity,  another  flame  of  divine  origin.  It  is  this 
alone  that  renders  us  sensible  to  the  misfortunes  of  virtue, 
by  exhibiting  it  as  incapable  of  injuring*  for  otherwise  we 
should  consider  it  as  perfectly  self-sufficient  It  would 
then  excite  our  admiration  rather  thau  our  pity. 

OF  TBF  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 

Sentiment  is  likewise  the  source  of  the  love  of  country; 
because  it  recals  to  the  mind  the  gentle  and  pure  affections 
of  .the  early  ages.  It  increases  with  extent,  and  acquires 
strength  with  the  lapse  of  years,  as  a  sentiment  of  nature 
celestial  and  immortal.  The  Swiss  have  an  ancient  and 
extremely  simple  musical  air,  called  the  Bans  des  Vaches. 
This  air  produces  such  a  powerful  effect,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  forbid  it  to  be  played  before  the  soldiers  of 
that  nation  in  Holland  and  in  France,  because  it  made 
them  all  desert  one  after  another.  I  imagine  that  this 
Rons  des  Vaches  imitates  the  lowing  herds,  the  reverbera- 
tion of  echoes,  and  other  local  correspondencies,  which 
cause  the  blood  to  boil  in  the  veins  of  these  poor  soldiers, 
as  it  reminds  them  of  the  vallies,  the  lakes,  the  mountains 
of  their  native  land,*  and  at  the  same  time  revives  the 
recollection  of  the  companions  of  their  youth,  of  their 
early  attachments,  and  of  their  virtuous  forefathers. 

•  I  have  heard  that  Poutaveri,  the  native  of  Otaheite,  who  was  brought 
lonie  years  ago  to  Paris,  perceiving  in  the  Garden  of  Plants  a  kind  of  mul- 
berry-tree, the  bark  of  which  is  used  in  that  island  for  making  cloth,  burst 
into  tears,  and  embracing  it,  exclaimed—**  O  tree  of  my  country  I"    I 
should  wish  it  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment  whether,  upon  offering  to 
a  foreign  bird,  as  for  instance,  to  a  parrot,  a  fruit  of  his  nativ*  country, 
which  he  had  not  seen  for  a  considerable  time,  he  would  manifest  any  ex- 
traordinary emotion  at  the  sight  of  it.    Though  physical  sensations  power* 
fatly  attach  us  to  country,  yet  moral,  sentiments  alone  can  give  them.  ^** 
manency.    Time,  which  weakens  the  first,  only   contributes  \o  %Vt«u$<tVt*v> 
the  second.    It  i»  from  this  cause  (hat  our  veneration  tor  at  TtKroxunmA  V» 
always  proportioned  to  its  antiaaity  and  its  distance,  auA  contoTmafaVrj  \» 
xbh  principle  Tacitus  has  said :  u  Major  e  longinquo  reoerewtia  ~ 
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The  love  of  country  seems  to  be  powerful  in  proportion 
to  its  innocence  and  its  wretchedness*  Hence  it  is  thai 
savage  tribes  love  their  courftry  more  than  civilized  na- 
tions, and  those  who  inhabit  wild  and  rugged  regions,  a* 
the  natives  of  mountains,  more  than  these  who  live  in  fer- 
tile plain*  and  in  genial  climates.  Never  has  the  court  of 
Russia  yel  been  able  to  induce  a  single  Sumojede  to  leave 
the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  to  settle  at  Petersburg. 
During  the  past  century  several  Green  landers  were 
brought  to  the  court  of  Copenhagen,  where  they  were 
loaded  with  favors,  but  soon  died  of  chagrin.  Several  erf 
them  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  return  in  a  boat  to 
their  native  land.  They  Upheld  with  the  utmost  indif- 
ference all  the  magnificence  of  Denmark;  but  there  w*i 
one  among  them  who  burst  into  tears,  whenever  he  saw 
a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  tt  was  conjectured 
that  tins  unhappy  man  whs  a  father.  1 1  is  undoubtedly 
the  gentleness  of  domestic  education  which  so  strongly 
attaches  these  people  to  the  scenes  of  their  native  (and 
It  was  this  that  inspired  the  Greeks  and  the  Etonians  will 
*m  h  courage  in  the  defence  of  their  country*  The  senli 
ment  of  innocence  heightens  this  love,  because  it  render! 
all  tike  affections  of  early  life  pure,  sacred,  and  unalterable 
Virgil  was  well  acquainted  with  the  effect  of  this  sentiment 
when  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  Nisus,  who  was  endeavo 
ing  to  dissuade  Euryalus  from  exposing  himself  to  th 
dangers  of  a  nocturnal  expedition,  these  affecting  words: 


1UC4 

be 


M  Tc  ftliprene  ve'im  :  tun  vit&  dignior  ria*.1( 

u  Thy  bloomy  youth  de&crvci  a  longer  date  t 

**  Live  ihuu ** 

DJIV 

But  among  nations  in  which  childhood  is   render,  d  i 
happy*  and  is  corrupted  by  the  vexations,  the  fi 
inconsistency  of  eAut&tioft,  Vm  eft  WAVwfce^  w    no    more 
be  foutvd  than  *«WKJttM».    ^UftHft  w^  ^  \W  *:&»»»>  , 
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no  many  Europeans  are  dispersed  over  the  world,  and  why 
there  are  so  few  ancient  monuments  in  Europe;  because 
each  generation  never  fails  to  destroy  the  monuments  of 
that  which  preceded  it  Hence  it  is  that  our  books,  our 
fashions,  our  customs,  our  ceremonies,  and  our  languages 
6o  soon  become  antiquated,  and  are  totally  different  in  each 
succeeding  century ;  whereas  all  these  things  have  remained 
without  variation  among  the  sedentary  Asiatic  nations  for 
a  long  series  of  ages;  because  children  brought  up  iu  Asia 
with  great  tenderness,  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  con- 
ceive an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  their 
ancestors,  from  the  recollection  of  their  felicity  and  of  their 
innocence. 

OP  THE  SENTIMENT  OP  ADMIRATION. 

The  sentiment  of  admiration  conveys  us  immediately 
•  a  o  the  bosom  of  the  Deity.  If  it  is  excited  in  us  by  some 
object  of  pleasure,  we  throw  ourselves  into  it,  as  into  its 
source;  if  by  terror,  we  flee  to  it  as  a  refuge.  In  either 
yise,  the  cry  of  admiration  is — u  O  my  God!"  This  some 
.iave  asserted,  to  be  the  effect  of  our  education,  in  which 
God  is  frequently  the  theme  of  our  instructors ;  but  our 
fathers,  a  king,  a  patron,  or  some  celebrated  scholar  are 
still  more  frequently  the  subject  of  their  conversation. 
Why  is  it  that  when  we  stand  iu  need  of  support  in  these 
unexpected  shocks,  we  never  exclaim,  "O  my  king!" — 
or,  if  the  circumstance  relates  to  the  sciences,  "  O  Newton !" 
So  much  is  certain,  that  if  we  are  sometimes  reminded 
of  God  in  our  education,  we  soon  lose  every  idea  of  him 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Why 
then  have  we  recourse  to  him  on  extraordinary  occasions? 
This  natural  sentiment  is  common  to  all  nations,  among 
many  of  which  children  receive  no  instruction  whatever 
n  theology.  I  have  observed  it  in  the  Ne^toea  ot  Vta& 
Coast  of  Guinea,  of  Madagascar,  ofCaffrana,  dfNtoiaftnr 
biqae;  iu  Tartan  and  in  Ma  la  bare;  in  a  woy&,  va  f«iwt* 
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of  every   purt  of  the  globe.     I  have  not  seen  a  single 

individual  but  what,  in  extraordinary  emotions  if  surprise 
or  of  admiration,  uttered  n  his  native  language  the  same 
exclamations  as  we,  at  the  same  ime  raising  his  hands  mid 
his  eyes  to  heaven. 


<JF  THE  MARVELLOUS, 


and 

§1 


:■ 


The  sentiment  of  admiration  is  the  source  of  the  instin 
of  the  marvellous,  which  men  in  every  age  possessed, 

We  are  continually  in  quest  of  this*  and  apply  it  prin- 
cipally at  our  entrance  into  life,  and  our  departure  out  of 
it :  for  this  reason  the  cradles  and  the  tombs  of  so  many 
men  have  been  enveloped  in  fables*  It  is  the  inexhaustible 
source  of  our  curiosity;  it  expands  in  early  infancy,  and 
long  continues  to  accompany  innocence.  Whence 
children  derive  the  love  of  the  marvellous  ?  They  m 
have  fairy-tales,  and  grown-up  people  cannot  dispense  wii 
epic  poems  and  operas.  It  is  the  marvellous  that 
stitutes  one  of  the  most  powerful  charms  of  the  antique 
statues  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  represent  heroes  or 
gods,  and  contribute  more  than  is  imagined  to  inspire  m 
with  a  love  of  the  ancient  history  of  those  countries.  Th* 
is  one  of  the  natural  reasons  which  may  be  adduced  m 
answer  to  the  president  Hemiult,  who  expresses  his 
astonishment  that  men  should  have  a  greater  partiality  for 
ancient  than  for  modern  history,  and*  above  all,  for  I  hat  of 
their  native  country.  It  proceeds  from  this,  Hut,  inde- 
pendent of  the  patriotic  sentiments  which*  at  lea*!,  serve  a* 
pretexts  for  the  intrigues  of  Ihe  great  among  the  Greek* 
and  the  Romans,  and  to  which  those  of  our  own  country 
were  **uch  utter  strangers  that  they  frequently  convulsed 
their  native  land  for  the  interest  of  their  house,  and  some- 
times for  the  honor  of  precedence  or  of  a  seat:  f h- 
certain  degree  of  the  marvellous  in  the  religion  of  the  juv 
c  i €  u  ts,  w  h i ch  cQusrie*  a\\&  fc%a\te &fttamsra&  wwd %  *v  h 
that  of  the  religion  at  tt«  G«sfe  tetr&t»  va&  ft^, 


. 


~ 
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Th  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Romans  were  patriots 
like  their  great  men.  Minerva  gave  them  the  olive,  Nep- 
tune the  horse.  These  deities  protected  the  towns  and 
their  inhabitants.  Bat  those  of  the  Gauls  were  tyrants, 
like  their  barons,  and  confined  their  protection  to  the 
Druids.  They  required  human  sacrifices.  In  a  word, 
this  religion  was  so  barbarous,  that,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Suetonins  and  Pliny,  it  was  abolished  by  two 
Roman  emperors  successively.  I  say  nothing  concerning 
the  modern  interests  of  our  country;  but  I  am  well  assured 
that  the  relations  of  our  policy  will  never  supersede  in  the 
human  heart  those  of  the  Deity. 

I  shall  observe  that,  as  admiration  is  an  involuntary 
movement  of  the  soul  towards  the  Deity,  and  is  conse- 
quently sublime,  certain  modern  historians  have  endea 
voored  to  multiply  beauties  of  this  kind  in  their  works,  by 
crowding  them  with  surprizing  incidents;  Nature,  however 
but  rareiy  employs  them  in  her  productions,  Decaose  mar. 
is  not  capable  of  enduring  too  frequently  similar  shocks 
She  displays  to  us  by  degrees  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  flowers,  the  formation  of  the  fruits.  She 
precedes  our  enjoyments  by  a  long  series  of  harmonies , 
she  treats  us  as  men,  that  is  as  machines,  feeble  and  easily 
disordered ;  she  veils  the  Deity  from  us,  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  endure  his  approach. 

PLEASURE  OP   MYSTERY. 

This  is  the  reason  why  mystery  has  so  many  charms.  It 
is  not  pictures,  that  are  illumined  by  the  most  brilliant 
tights,  avenues  laid  out  ir  right  lines,  full-blown  roses,  and 
women  of  perfect  beauty  that  please  us  the  most.  No ; 
the  shady  valley,  the  path  winding  through  the  forest,  the 
scarcely  half-opened  flower,  the  bashful  shepherdess  excite 
within  our  bosoms  the  sweetest  and  most  durable  emotion** 
Love  and  respect  for  objects  are  heightened  Vyj  ta&x 
mysteries.     Sometime*  it  u  that  of  antiquity  n Ynsfo.  tcuq>*a 
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■o  many  monuments  venerable  in  our  eyes  ;  sometimes  it 
is  that  of  distance,  which  confers  so  many  charms  on  the 
objects  of  the  horizon;  and  sometimes  it  is  that  of  names* 
Hence  it  is  thai  the  sciences  which  have  preserved  Greek 
names*  that  frequently  signify  very  common  things,  coi 
maud  greater  respect  than  such  as  employ  only  modei 
terms,  though  these  last  are  often  more  ingenious  and  moi 
useful*  Hence  it  is  that,  for  example,  ship- building  nut! 
navigation  are  held  in  much  less  estimation  by  modem 
scholars  than  many  other  physical  sciences,  which  aw, 
perhaps,  extremely  frivolous*  but  are  dignified  with  Greek 
names.  Thus  admiration  b  not  a  relation  of  the  mind,  or 
a  perception  of  our  reason,  but  a  sentiment  of  the  soul, 
which  arises  within  us  by  a  certain  ineffable  instinct  of  the 
Deity,  at  the  sight  of  extraordinary  things,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  very  mystenonsness  In  which  they  are  en- 
veloped. This  is  so  certain  that  it  is  destroyed  by  the  vtr 
knowledge  which  enlightens  us.  [f  I  shew  a  savage 
air-tube,  which  projects  a  stream  of  inflamed  spirit  of  win 
he  is  transported  with  admiration;  he  is  ready  to  adore  my 
machine,  and  takes  me  for  the  god  of  fire,  as  long  as  he  is 
ignorant  of  its  mechanism,  but  when  this  is  explained  to 
him,  he  ceases  to  admire  me*  and  looks  upon  me  as  a  mere 
quack.* 


>ek 

: 
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FLKASURKS  OF  IGNORANCE. 


«J 


It  is  in  consequence  of  these  ineffable  sentiments,  and 
*f  these  universal  instincts  of  the  Deity,  that  ignorance 
MM  become  the  inexhaustible  source  of  our  pleasures.  We 
must  be  careful  not  to  confound  ignorance  and  error,  after 


*  Hence  it  it  that  we  admire  nothing  bat  what  Et  fire.    If  one  of  tb> 
oarlu  liotit,  to  common  at  SplttbcreiMi,  were  in   inpLftf  on  the   horizon 
Fan*,  .every  "lie  would  ran  out  ioio  the  mrt-etB  lo  admire   tt.     It   is,  fc 
ever,  nothing  more  than  ft  reflection  of  the  lon'i  dhk  \a  ibe  clooda,  and 
one  w  mi  id  at  iind  still  to  id  mire  the  sun  himself,  because  ha  it  t»o  tommac 
Mystery  comuUuLei  one  <h  the  chirmi  of  religion.    Thole  who,  deiire  ft  ■"» 
I  hematics  I  demanttmiim  ni  lV\*  »te-  mu\.  w<vmmiVA  *\\V«  *ltn  the  law*  uf 
It  it  arc,  vf  with  the  wmti  ot  ft*  YkMM»  fctixv. 


rfter 
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the  example  of  our  moralist*.  Ignorance  it  the  work  of 
Nature,  and  is  frequently  a  favor  conferred  upon  man; 
error  is  often  the  fruit  of  our  pretended  sciences,  and  is 
always  an  evil.  Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  our 
political  writers,  who  extol  our  present  illumination,  and 
oppose  to  it  the  barbarism  of  past  ages,  it  was  not  the 
ignorant  who  then  laid  waste  Europe  with  fire  and  sword 
for  disputed  points  of  religion.  Ignorant  people  would 
have  remained  quiet  They  were  men  blinded  by  error, 
who  probably  boasted,  like  us,  of  their  intelligence,,  and  • 
into  the  mind  of  each  of  whom  had  been  instilled  that 
error  of  childhood — Be  the  first. 

How  many  evils  ignorance  conceals  from  us,  which  we 
are  one  day  destined  to  meet  in  life,  without  being  able  to 
avoid  them  !— -the  inconstancy  of  friends,  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and  the  hour  of  death,  which  terrifies  so  many. 
The  knowledge  of  these  evils  would  deprive  us  of  the  en- 
joyment of  life.  How  many  blessings  ignorance  renders 
sublime !  the%ilIusious  of  friendship  and  of  love,  the  pros- 
pects of  hope,  and  the  very  treasures  which  are  disclosed 
to  us  by  the  sciences.  These  only  charm  us  when  we 
are  entering  upon  the  study  of  them,  when  the  mind 
applies  to  it  enveloped  in  ignorance.  It  is  the  point  of 
contact  of  day  and  night  that  produces  the  light  most 
favorable  to  the  eye ;  it  is  this  harmonic  point  that  excites 
our  admiration,  when  our  understandings  become  en- 
lightened, but  exists  only  for  a  moment.  It  is  dissipated 
with  our  ignorance.  The  elements  of  geometry  have 
powerful  charms  for  youth,  but  never  for  the  aged,  unless 
it  be  certain  celebrated  geometricians,  who  have  proceeded 
from  discovery  to  discovery.  It  is  only  sciences  and  pas- 
sions, subject  to  innumerable  doubts  and  hazards,  that  make 
enthusiasts  of  every  age,  such  as  chemistry,  avarice, 
gambling,  and  love. 

For  one  pleasure  which  science  confers  and  destroys  in 
conferring,  ignorance  bestows  on  us  a  thousaud,  ^\\\c\\  wcc 
mwh  more  agreeable.  You  demonstrate  to  me  tYval  W\t  **xv\ 
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11  a  fixed  globe,  whose  attractions  give  to  the  planets  Tin! 
of  their  movements.     Did  those  entertain  an  idea  leas  ml 
lime,  who  believed  it  to  he  guided  by  Apollo.     They 
gined  at  feast  that  the   looks  of  a  God  encofnpa&sed  t 
earth,  together  with  the  beams  of  the  orb  of  day.      It 
science  that  dismounted   the  chaste  Diana  from    her   ft 
turnal   car;    it   was   this  that    banished   the    Hamadrya 
from  the  ancient  forests,  and  the  gentle  Naiads   from   ll 
fountains.     Ignorance  had  summoned  the  Gods  to  its  joyi 
to   its  griefs,   to  its  hymeneal    rights,  and    to    its    tomb; 
Science  behold  in  them  nothing  but  the  elements.    She  hai 
abandoned  man  to  man,  and   has  cast   him  upon  the  carili 
as  upon  a  desert.      Ah  yes  !    whatever  may   be  the  names 
a  he  gives  to  the  different  kingdoms  of  Nature,  undoubtedly 
celestial  spirits  superintend  their  combinations  so  ingenious* 
so  varied,  and  so  constant ;  and  man,  who  haa  bestowed  m 
thing  on  himself,  is  not  the  only  being  in  the  universe  t 
is  endowed  with  intelligence. 

It  is  not  to  our  knowledge  that  the  Deity  ooni  mum  cat 
the  most  profound  sentiment  of  his  attributes,  but  it  ii 
our  ignorance.     Night  gives  us  a  much  higher  idea  of  n 
finity  than  all  the  brilliancy  of  day.      In   the   day* time  I 
see  but  one  single  sun;  at  night  I  behold  thousand**      Of 
are  they  suns,   those   stars  of  so  many   different  colors? 
Those  planets  which  revolve  round  the  earth,   have  1 1 1 
inhabitants  like  ourselves  ¥     Whence  comes  the  Georgru 
Sidus,  recently  discovered   by  the  German  llerscheir 
was  traversing  the  orbit  ever  since  the  creation,  am!  y 
was  unknown  to  us.     To  what  region  are  those  lengthen 
comets    repairing   which   travel   through    such    ImmmuM 
spaces?  *  What  is  that  galaxy  which  divides  the   ftfflpjh 
ment?       What  are  those  two  black  spots  situated  at  the 
Antarctic   pole,   near  the  cross  of  the  south  t      Can 
be  start  which  diffuse  darkness,  according  to  the  opiir 
of  the  ancients  ?     Are  there  in  the   Armament    places 
which  light  netet  pewetaatea^    T^  «a^  e&ttthifci  to 
only  a  terre&triaA  uifiwfc^  *t\&  ri^a\  fcaeW*  ■*  t*W*\ 
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•Be.  O  mystery !  veil  these  enchanting  views  with  thy 
sacred  shades ;  permit  not  human  science  to  apply  to  tbem 
;ts  pitiful  compasses !  Let  not  virtue  henceforward  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  expecting  its  reward  from  the 
justice  and  the  sensibility  of  a  globe.  Suffer  it  to  think 
that  the  universe  contains  other  destinies,  besides  those 
Which  constitute  the  misery  of  the  earth ! 

Science  shews  us  the  limits  of  our  reason ;  ignorance 
continually  removes  tbem  farther  from  us.  In  my  solitary 
excursions,  I  take  good  care  not  to  enquire  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  mansion  which  I  perceive  at  a  distance. 
The  history  of  its  master  frequently  spoils  that  of  the  land- 
scape. The  reverse  is  the  case  with  that  of  Nature ;  the 
more  you  study  her  works,  the  more  reason  you  find  to 
admire  her.  There  is  only  one  instance  in  which  a  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  men  is  pleasing  to  us,  that  is,  when 
the  monument  we  are  surveying  has  been  the  abode  of  a 
virtuous  man.  What  is  that  little  turret  which  I  see  from 
Montmorency  ?  It  is  that  of  Saint  Gratien,  where  Catinat 
led  the  life  of  a  sage,  and  where  his  ashes  repose.  My 
soul,  circumscribed  within  a  little  village,  flies  to  embrace 
the  august  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  then  to  soar  to  a  sphere 
much  more  sublime  than  the  world,  that  of  virtue.  When 
I  cannot  command  prospects  like  this,  the  ignorance  of  the 
scenery  is  of  greater  advantage  to  me  than  an  acquaintance 
with  it.  I  have  no  occasion  to  know  that  a  forest  belongs 
to  the  abbey,  or  that  ducby,  in  order  to  think  it  ma* 
jestic  Its  aged  trees,  its  deep  glades,  its  silent  solitudes, 
are  sufficient  for  me.  When  1  no  longer  perceive  man  in 
it,  I  feel  the  Divinity. 

If  1  give  way  ever  so  little  to  my  feelings,  there  is  no 
landscape  but  what  I  ennoble.  Those  vast  meads  are 
oceans ;  those  foggy  hills  are  islands,  peering  above  the 
horizon ;  that  town  in  the  distant  vale,  is  a  city  of  Greece 
honored  by  the  presence  of  Socrates  and  of  Xenophon. 
Thanks  to  my  ignorance,  I  can  indulge  the  \nstVhct  eft  wj 
tool    1  plunge  into  infinity.     1  prolong  the  &\«taft££  «A 
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placet  by  that  of  ages}  and,  to  complete  my   illusion, 

make  the  scene  the  abode  of  Virtue, 

OF  THE   SENTIMENT    OP    MELANCHOLY* 

Nature  is  so  bounteous  flint  she  turns  all  her  phenomei 
to  our  delight,  and   if  we  take  notice,   we  shall   find  i 
the  most  common  are  J  i  Ice w be  the  most  agreeable. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  for  example,  when  the  i 
descends  iu  torrents,  to  see  the  aged,  moss-covered  wall 
dripping  with  water,  and  to  hear  the  howling  of  the  winds 
mingled  w  i  1 1 1  the  patte  ri  u  g  of  the  rai  u ,  These  me  1  a  nchofy 
sounds  lull  me,  at  night,  into  a  sweet  and  profound  slum  Iter. 
I  am  not  the  only  individual  sensible  to  these  affection* 
Pliny  mention*  a  Roman  consul,  who,  when  it  minted, 
caused  his  bed  to  be  placed  beneath  the  thick  foliage  of  * 
tree,  that  he  might  hear  the  pattering  of  the  drops,  and  be 
soothed  to  sleep  by  their  murmurs, 

1  know  not  to  what  physical  law  philosophers  can 
the  sensations  of  melancholy;  for  my  part,  I  consider  I 
as   the  most  voluptuous  affections  of  the  soul.       "  Mela 
chuly  is  dainty,"  said  Michel  Montaigne.     The  reason 
this,  in  my  opinion,  is,  because  it  gratifies  at  once  the  l 
[towers  of  which  we  are  composed,  the  body  and  the  sou 
the  sense  of  our  misery  aud  that  of  our  excellence, 

Thus,  for  example,  in  bad  weather,  the  sense  of  i 
wretchedness  as  a  human  creature  is  pacified  when 
know  that  it  rains  while  1  am  under  shelter,  that  it  blows 
a  tempest  while  I  am  snug  in  my  bed*  I  enjoy  at  such 
times  a  negative  felicity.  To  this  are  afterwards  joined 
some  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  the  perceptions  of 
which  convey  such  great  pleasure  to  the  soul,  as  of  infinity 
in  extent,  arising  from  the  distant  howling  of  the  wind. 
This  sentiment  may  be  heightened  by  reflecting  on  the  lam 
of  Nature,  by  representing  to  myself  that  this  rain,  which 
comes,  I  w\\\  auppme  from  the  west,  has  been  raised  from 
the   bosom  of   the  oero\\>  *w4  ^fci\\^  \™w  \W  t^JU  < 
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merica;  that  it  comes  to  cleanse  our  large  towns,  to  re- 
enish  the  reservoirs  of  our  springs,  to  render  our  rivers 
vigable;  and,  while  the  clouds  which  discharge  it  ack 
nee  toward  the  east,  to  impart  fecundity  to  the  vegetables 
Tartary,  the  seeds  and  substances  which  it  carries  into 
r  rivers  proceed  westward  to  the  sea,  to  supply  with 
id  the  fishes  of  the.  Atlantic  Ocean.  These  flights  of  my 
elligence  give  to  my  soul  an  extension  adapted  to  its 
tune,  and  appear  to  me  the  more  agreeable  in  proportion 
the  tranquillity  and  security  of  my  body,  which,  for  its 
rt  is  fond  of  repose. 

If  I  am  sad,  and  my  soul  is  not  inclined  to  roam  so  far 
till  enjoy  a  pleasure  in  indulging  the  melancholy  which 
»  weather  excites.  It  then  appears  as  if  Nature,  like  a 
ider  friend,  adapted  herself  to  my  situation.  Besides, 
»  is  always  so  interesting  under  whatever  aspect  she  ap- 
ins,  that  when  it  rains,  I  imagine  I  behold  a  beautiful 
>man  weeping.  Her  beauty  increases  in  proportion  tc 
r  apparent  affliction.  In  order  to  feel  these  sentiments, 
itch  I  may  venture  to  call  voluptuous,  we  must  not  look 
ward  to  any  projected  excursions  or  visits,  hunting- 
rties  or  journies,  which  then  throw  us  into  very  ill  hu- 
>ur,  because  we  are  disappointed.  Still  less  must  we 
yaa  our  two  powers,  or  bring  them  into  collision  witL 
ch  other;  that  is,  apply  the  sentiment  of  infinity  to  our 
isery,  by  thinking  that  the  rain  will  never  be  over,  and 
at  of  our  misery  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  by  imagining 
at  all  the  seasons  are  deranged,  that  the  order  of  the 
ements  is  convulsed;  nor  give  way  to  all  the  false  reason- 
gs  in  which  a  man  who  is  wet  through  indulges.  To 
ijoy  bad  weather  the  soul  must  travel,  while  the  body 
eposes. 

It  is  from  the  harmony  of  these  two  powers  of  which  we 
re  composed,  that  the  most  terrible  revolutions  of  Nature 
requently  interest  us  much  more  than  her  most  delightful 
cenes.     The  volcano  of  Naples  has  much  greatex  %XXra> 
ions  for  travellers  than  (he  delicious  garden*  ^vYtlcfttYxyctai 
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its  shores;  the  plains  of  Greece  and  Italy,  covered 
ruins,  are  more   interesting   than    the    highly   eultiv 
fields  of  England  ;   the  picture  of  a  tempest  has  more  I 
mi  re  re  than  I  hat  of  a  calm;   and  the  fall  of  a  tower  draw 
together  a  greater  crowd  of  spectators  than  its  erection. 


PLEASURE    OF  JIU1NS. 

I  have  for  some  time  thought  that  there  exists  in  mi 
certain  love  of  destruction.  Lf  the  populace  can  lay  l! 
hands  upon  a  monument,  they  are  sure  to  destroy  it.  I 
have  seen  at  Dresden,  in  the  grounds  of  Count  tie  Bnili1. 
exquisite  statues  of  women,  which  the  Prussian  sold*/* 
mutilated  for  their  amusement  by  firing  at  tliem,  when  ! lit) 
took  that  city.  Most  people  of  the  lower  orders  are  m» 
licions;  they  take  delight  in  destroying  the  reputation 
all  that  is  pre-eminent.  But  tins  malevolent  instinct  is 
the  production  of  Nature;  it  arises  from  the  wretel 
of  individuals,  into  whom  ambition  is  instilled  by  edi 
tioti,  and  to  whom  it  is  forbidden  by  society,  which  thi 
them  into  a  negative  ambition.  Being  unable  to  raise 
thing,  they  are  not  satisfied  without  destroying  all  they  cu 
lay  their  hands  upon.  The  partiality  for  ruin  in  this  e 
is  not  natural,  and  is  simply  the  exercise  of  the  power 
the  miserable*  The  uncultivated  savage  destroys  only 
monuments  of  his  enemies;  those  of  his  own  nation  he  pre- 
serves with  the  greatest  care;  and  what  demonstrates  tbil 
in  his  nature  he  is  much  better  than  man  in  civilized  so- 
ciety is  this,  that  he  never  calumniates  his  own 
men. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  passive  love  of  rum  i»  univ 
diffused  over  all  mankind.  Our  voluptuaries  construct  «■ 
tificml  ruins  in  their  gardens;  the  savages  are  fond  <*' 
reclining  in  melancholy  silence  on  the  sea-shore,  esperisih 
during  storms,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  cascade  in  the  mid* 
of  rocks.  Overt,  tafaueiiwu  exhibit  new,  picture*!* 
effects ;    it  was  a  eutm\Vy  \»  ^«<skuc&  Vbkw^  ^dfkd 
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cruelty,  which  induced  Nero  to  «et  fire  to  Rome,  that  be 
might  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  conflagration.  Setting 
aside  the  sentiment  of  humanity,  those  long  flames,  which* 
In  the  midst  of  night,  to  use  Virgil's  expression,  licit  the 
skies,  those  volumes  of  red  and  black  smoke,  those  showers 
of  sparks  of  every  color,  those  scarlet  reflections  in  the 
streets,  on  the  tops  of  the  steeples,  on  the  surface  of  the 
craters,  and  on  the  most  distant  hills,  afford  pleasure  e?en 
io  pictures  and  descriptions.  This  kind  of  affection,  which 
fas  not  connected  with  our  physical  wants,  has  led  some 
philosophers  to  say,  that  the  soul,  being  itself  a  movement; 
tak£a  delight  in  all  extraordinary  emotions.  This  is  the 
reason,  say  they,  why  such  crowds  of  people  run  to  see  the 
rhe  executions  at  la  Gr&ve.  In  spectacles  of  this  kind  there 
is  not,  I  admit,  any  picturesque  effect  But  they  have 
advanced  this  axiom  on  grounds  equally  slight,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  others,  which  are  to  be  found  in  their  works. 
Tbe  true  reason  is,  that  the  soul  loves  rest  as  much  as  mo* 
tion.  It  is  a  harmony  very  easily  deranged  by  powerful 
emotions ;  and  if  it  were  in  its  own  nature  a  movement,  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  delighted  with  such  as 
threaten  it  with  destruction.  The  idea  of  Lucretius  is,  in 
my  opinion,  much  more  just,  when  he  says,  that  propen- 
sities of  this  kind  are  produced  by  the  sentiment  of  our 
security,  which  is  heightened  by  the  prospect  of  the  danger 
from  which  we  are  secured.  We  delight,  says  he,  to  con- 
template storms  from  the  shore.  It  is  undoubtedly  from 
this  disposition  of  tbe  mind  to  recur  to  itself,  that,  hi  the 
winter  evenings,  people  take  delight  in  forming  a  family 
circle  round  a  good  fire,  and  in  relating  frightful  stories  of 
spectres,  of  people  losing  themselves  at  night  in  woods, 
and  of  highwaymen.  It  is  likewise  from  the  same  senti- 
ment that  persons  of  the  higher  classes  are  fond  of  seeing 
tragedies,  and  of  reading  narratives  of  battles,  of  ship- 
wrecks, and  of  the  destruction  of  empires.  The  security  of 
the  peaceful  tradesman  is  increased  by  the  (W^et*  ot  VV& 
warrior,  the  navigator,  the  statesman,     Th\a  *\iec\fc*  o 
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of  pleasure  arises  from  the  sentiment  of  our  misery,  win 
is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  one  of  the  instincts  of  < 
melancholy.     But  we  have  within  us  a  sentiment  still  t 
tin  Mime,   which  causes  us  to   take   delight    in    ruins,  i 
pendent  of  any  picturesque  erTeet,  or  an y  idea  of  secun 
I  mean  that  of  the  Deity,  which  always  mingles  withe 
melancholy  affections,  and  constitutes  I  heir  most  powei 
charm,     I  shall  proceed  to  describe  some  of  its  charade 
according  to  the  impressions  which  ruins  of  differ* 
prod uce  cm  my  mind*      This   subject    is  equally    n€W 
rich ;  but  time,  and  my  inability  prevent  me  from  I 
roughly  investigating  it.     1  si  rail,  however,  say  a  few  ww 
by  the  way,  to  exculpate  and  exalt  human  nature  Ml 
as  lies  m  rnv  power, 

The  human  heart  is   naturally  so  strongly  disp 
benevolence,  that  the  spectacle  of  any  ruin  wbirh  coim 
to  the  mind  no  other  idea  than  that  of  human  miwrv, 
spires  us  with  horror,  whatever  picturesque   effect  it 
present.     I  was  at  Dresden  in  1765,  several  years  after 
bombardment.     That  city,  small    indeed,   but  very  hu 
some  and  of  great  trade,  and  the  greater  part  of  win, 
composed  of  regular  streets,  of  tittle  palaces,  whose  fro 
were  embellished  externally  with  paintings,    colonnadi 
balconies  and  sculpture,   lay  at  that  lime  more   thai] 
m  ruins.     The  enemy  had  directed  most  of  their 
against  the  Lutheran  church  of  St*  Peter,   which 
rotunda,  constructed  with  such  solidity,  that  a  great  aw 
ber  of  those  bombs  struck  the  cupola  without  doing  it  i 
injury,   and  rebounded  on  the  adjacent  buildings,  wl 
they  set  on  fire,  and  partly  destroyed*     Things  were  i 
in  the  same  slate  as  at  the  end  of  the  war.    when 
that   city.     They  had  only  thrown  up  along  son 
streets  the  stones  which  encumbered  lhem»  so   as  I 
tm   each   side   long,   black    heaps.      Parts  of  pa  lac 
still  standing,  cleft  from  top  to  bottom.     Yon  tnigh 
tin £uish  shattered  sfca\icaRfta,  y*^*^  ^^ %**    Utile 
nets  papered  w\lU  Chlwra  v*^***  fc*tmft\\\%  ^ 
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glasses,  of  marble  chimney-pieces,  of  smoky  gilding.  0/ 
others  nothing  was  left  but  the  brick- work  of  the  chini- 
nies,  which  rose  from  among  the  ruins  like  lofty  black 
and  white  pyramids.  More  than  one  third  of  the  city 
was  reduced  to  this  deplorable  condition.  The  inhabitants 
who  were  before  so  gay  that  they  were  called  the  French 
of  Germany,  were  now  seen  sorrowfully  passing  to  and 
fro.  These  ruins,  which  exhibited  a  thousand  extra- 
ordinary accidents  in  their  forms,  their  colors,  and  their 
groupes,  plunged  the  spectator  into  profound  melancholy ; 
Jor  they  exhibited  nothing  but  the  traces  of  the  indignation 
of  a  king,  who  had  not  vented  his  wrath  upon  the  strong 
ramparts  of  a  well-defended  city,  but  on  the  agreeable  ha- 
bitations of  an  industrious  people.  I  have  even  seen  more 
than  one  Prussian  affected  at  the  spectacle.  I  mjself 
though  a  stranger,  had  not  the  slightest  feeling  of  the  re- 
tarn  of  that  security  which  is  excited  within  us  at  the 
tight  of  a  danger  from  which  we  are  safe;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  doleful  voice  resounding  in  my  heart,  repeated: 
m  And  if  this  were  thy  native  city !*' 

This  is  not  the  case  with  rums  occasioned  by  time. 
These  afford  us  pleasure  by  plunging  us  into  infinity ;  they 
carry  us  back  several  centuries,  and  interest  us  in  propor- 
tion to  their  antiquity.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  ruins 
of  Italy  affect  us  more  than  our  own,  those  of  Greece 
more  than  those  of  Italy,  and  those  of  Egypt  more  than 
those  of  Greece.  The  first  time  I  beheld  an  antique 
monument  was  near  Orange.  It  was  the  triumphal  arch 
erected  by  Marius  after  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri.  It  is 
lituated  in  the  fields,  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  It 
is  an  oblong  mass,  with  three  arches,  nearly  resembling 
the  gate  of  St.  Denis.  When  I  was  close  to  it,  I  could 
not  satiate  myself  with  the  sight  of  it.  "  There,**  I  ex- 
claimed, "  there  is  a  work  of  the  Romans,'*  and  my  ima- 
gination carried  me  at  once  to  Rome,  and  to  the  time*  <rf 
Marius.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  a\\  t\\e  «et\W- 
ments  which  successively  arose  within  my  breast.     \t*  ^» 
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first  place,  this   monument,  though  reared   by  1  lie  miser; 
of  mankind,  like  all  the  other  triumphal  arches  in  Europe, 
gave   me   no  pain,  because  I  recollected  that  the  Cimbn 
hud  come  like  a  banditti  to  invade  Italy,      I  remarked 
if  this  triumphal  arch  was  a  monument  of  the  Victoria 
the  Romans  over  the  Cimbri,  it  likewise  diapfa 
power  of  time  over  the  Romans.     In  the  basso  relievo 
the    frieze    which    represents    a    battle,     I    distingw 
a  standard,  on  which   might   be  plainly  perceived 
letters:    S.  P-  Q*  R*  Senat  ti*  Popuhtsqite    Romnmu\ 
another  which  had  M.  G.  the  signification  uf  wlii*  h  [ 
unable  to  interpret*      As   for   the   soldiers,    they    vvtrc 
much  worn,  that  neither  their  anus  nor  their  features 
discernible*     In  other  respects  this  monument  was  in 
preservation,   excepting  one  of  the  piers    of   an    ai 
winch  a  neighboring  clergyman  had  demolished 
purpose  of  repairing  his   parsonage.     This  mod 
produced   other  reflections  on  the  excellence  of  the 
struction  of  the  ancient  in  public  monuments;    i 
this  pier,  which  .supported   one   side  of  the    arcade 
been  removed,  as  1  have  already  observed,  the  nrcb,  v*hi< 
it  sustained,  remained  suspended  in  the  air  without  supi 
Jike  one  solid  piece.      It  likewise  occurred  lo  me  that 
destructive  rector  was  perhaps  descended  from  the  au< 
Cimbri,  as  all  the  French  are  descendants  of  the   aaci 
northern  nations  who  invaded  Italy.     Thus,   setting 
the  demolition,  which  my  respect  for  antiquity    ; 
me  from  approving,  I  was  led  to  reflect  on  the  vicissll 
of  human  affairs*  which  frequently  place  th^  victors  in 
situation  of  the  vanquished,  and  the  vanquished  in  thai 
the  victors.     I  therefore  figured  to  myself  that  as 
had  avenged  the  honor  of  the  Romans,   and  dest  i 
glory  of  the  Cimbri,  so   one  of  the  descendant 
Cimbri   had,  in  his  turn,  destroyed  that  of  Mario*] 
that  the  young  females  of  the  neighborhood   pro 
paired  on  holiday*  to  farca  wv  \\\t  *tade af  this  Irl 
arch,  reganUeaabv  vrt\om'\i^^W\\V,  **V^  nAy^ 
demolished. 
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The  ruins  in  which  Nature  contends  with  human  art 
napire  soft  melancholy.  She  there  demonstrates  the 
vanity  of  our  labors,  and  the  perpetuity  of  her  own.  As 
she  is  always  creating,  even  at  the  moment  when  she 
destroys,  she  plants  in  the  clefts  of  our  monuments  the 
wall-flower,  the  chaenopodium,  grasses  of  different  kinds, 
the  wild  cherry-tree,  garlands  of  rubus,  stripes  of  moss, 
and  all  the  saxatile  plants,  which,  by  their  flowers  and 
their  attitudes,  form  the  most  pleasing  contrasts  with  the 
rocks.  I  used  to  stop  with  pleasure  in  the  garden  of  the 
Luxembourg,  at  the  end  of  the  alley  of  the  Carmelites,  to 
contemplate  a  piece  of  architecture  which  had  originally 
been  intended  for  a  fountain.  On  one  side  of  the  pediment 
which  crowns  it,  is  reclined  an  aged  river-god,  on  whose 
face  time  has  impressed  wrinkles  more  venerable  than 
those  traced  by  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor:  it  has  destroyed 
a  thigh,  and  in  its  stead  has  planted  a  maple.  Of  the 
Naiad  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pediment  nothing  is  left 
but  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  Her  head,  her  shoulders, 
and  her  arms  have  disappeared.  Her  hands  still  hold  the 
urn  from  which,  instead  of  flu  viatic  plants,  shoot  such  as 
delight  in  the  dryest  situations,  tufts  of  wall-flowers, 
dandelions,  and  long  sheaves  of  saxatile  grasses. 

Beautiful  architecture  always  produces  beautiful  ruins. 
The  plans  of  art  concur  with  those  of  Nature.  I  think 
nothing  has  a  more  imposing  aspect  than  the  antique  and 
well-built  castles  erected  by  our  ancestors  on  the  summits 
of  mountains,  that  they  might  discover  their  enemies  while 
at  a  distance,  from  the  parapet  of  which  now  issue  lofty 
trees,  whose  tops  are  agitated  by  the  winds.  I  have  seen 
others  whose  battlements  and  loop-holes,  formerly  so  mur- 
derous, were  encircled  with  the  flowers  of  thelilach,  whose 
tints,  of  a  soft  yet  brilliant  violet,  formed  charming  opposi- 
tions with  the  stones  of  the  tower,  cavernous  and  em- 
browned. 

The  interest  of  any  ruin  is  increased  whew  \t  \%  *cc«w\- 
panied  by  some  moral  sentiment,  for  exampVe,  wYkkv  v*vi*fc 
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demolished  castles  hire  been  the  retreat*  of  robbers, 
Such  was,  in  the  district  of  Caux,  an  ancient  building 
Called  the  Castle  of  Lillebotine.  The  lofty  exterior  walto 
are  broken  at  the  angles,  and  are  so  covered  with  ivy  if 
there  are  few  plates  in  which  they  e&n  be  discover 
Fro  in  the  midst  of  the  courts,  to  which  1  think  it  wonli 
not  be  easy  to  penetrate,  rise  lofty,  embatlltid  turrets,  from 
the  summits  of  which  issue  large  trees,  that  wave  in  the 
wind.  Through  the  thick  covering1  of  ivy  which  dot  lies 
their  sides,  you  here  and  there  perceive  Gothic  tviudinti, 
embrasures,  and  breaches,  which  afford  a  glimpse  of  the 
stair-cases,  and  resemble  the  entrances  of  caverns.  Y< 
see  no  birds  around  this  desolate  habitation,  excepting  t 
buzzard,  which  hovers  over  it  in  silence;  and  if  yon  some- 
times hear  the  voice  of  any  of  the  feathered  tribea,  it  is  Ihsl 
of  some  owl  who  there  constructs  her  nest  Tliis  castle  ii 
sit  mi  ted  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  narrow  val- 
ley, formed  by  mountains  covered  with  forests.  When  I 
reflected,  on  beholding  this  mansion,  that  it  was  formerly 
inhabited  by  petty  tyrants,  who,  before  the  royal  authority 
was  sufficiently  established  in  the  kingdom,  sallied  forth 
from  it  to  commit  depredations  on  their  wretched  vassal*, 
and  even  on  travellers,  I  could  not  help  comparing  ittothr 
carcase  and  skeleton  of  some  great  beast  of  prey* 

PLEASURE  ARISING   FROM    TOMBS. 

No  monuments  are  more  interesting  than  Ibe  tombs  c 
men,  and  especially  those  of  our  own  relations*  It  is  i 
markabJe  that  every  people,  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  gi 
more  civilized  nations,  have  made  the  tombs  of  t| 
restors  the  centre  of  their  devotion,  and  an  essential  part  * 
their  religion.  Those,  however,  must  he  excepted  anion* 
whom  the  parents  incur  the  hatred  of  their  children  byi 
gloomy  and  a  cruel  education,  that  is,  the  western  auc 
gout  hern  nations  of  ftutov^1  W  ^vttt^  other  part  of  ill 
world  ib  ihw  reYi%tou«  mctera1^  &%«&.    '\w  v<™&»« 
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ancestors  are,  in  China,  one  of  the  principal  embellishments 
of  the  suburbs  of  the  cities  and  of  the  hills  in  the  country. 
They  are  the  bonds  that  most  powerfully  attach  savage 
nations  to  their  native  land.*  When  the  Europeans 
have  sometimes  proposed  to  them  to  change  their  territory, 
they  have  replied :  "  Shall  we  say  to  the  bones  of  our  fa- 
thers, Rise,  and  accompany  us  to  a  strange  land?1*  This 
objection  they  have  always  considered  as  unanswerable. 
The  tombs  have  furnished  Young  and  Gessnerf  with 
charming  images  for  their  poems.  Our  voluptuaries,  who 
sometimes  return  to  the  sentiment  of  Nature,  construct 
fictitious  tombs  in  their  pleasure  grounds.  In  truth  they 
are  not  those  of  their  parents.  Whence  arises  this  senti- 
ment of  funeral  melancholy  in  the  midst  of  pleasures]?  Is  it 
not  because  something  still  continues  to  exist  after  death  ? 
If  a  tomb  excited  no  other  idea  than  of  what  it  contains, 
that  is  of  a  corpse,  the  sight  of  one  would  be  revolting  to 
their  imaginations.  Such  is  the  fear  which  most  of  them 
entertain  of  death.  To  this  physical  idea  then  some  moral 
sentiment  must  be  united.     The  voluptuous  melancholy 

*  Tbe  attachment  of  the  Swiss  to  their  native  country  is  well  known,  and 
the  lespect  paid  by  them  to  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  and  relations  is  not 
less  remarkable.  The  cemetery  of  Zug,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  the 
same  name,  is  thus  described :— "  All  the  monuments  in  this  place,  con- 
secrated  to  the  dead,  are  of  the  same  form  and  proportions.  They  are  of 
a  square  and  grey  polished  stone,  three  feet  in  height,  bearing  an  epitaph, 
and  beneath  it  a  cross,  gilt  and  richly  ornamented.  Every  tomb  is  sur. 
rounded  by  some  of  the  most  fragrant,  gay,  and  beautiful  hortulaii  produc- 
tions ;  and  it  may  be  correctly  affirmed  of  this  place,  as  it  has  been  often 
figuratively  and  poetically  expressed  of  many  others,  that  the  tears  of 
maternal  tenderness,  of  filial  piety,  and  of  disappointed  love,  create  a 
perpetnal  spring.  Each  grave  is  separated  from  the  others  by  little  chan- 
nels, that  the  flowers  planted  by  the  fond  relatives  and  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased may  not  be  entangled  with  the  adjacent  vegetation.  The  cemetery 
is  extensive,  and  is  defended  only  by  low  palisades,  above  which  is  dis- 
covered all  tbe  magnificence  of  mountain  scenery.  The  place  is  a  public 
walk  to  tbe  adjacent  neighbourhood,  invited  by  the  natural  and  artificial 
embellishments,  and  by  the  gratification  of  the  senses  in  this  exuberant  gar- 
den. Cursed  be  the  profane  hand  which  would  break  the  feeblest  tendril  I 
But  no  such  act  of  sacrilege  is  perpetrated.  On  festivals  this  favorite  spot 
presents  a  view  the  most  interesting,  and  seems  to  render  the  m&n&vowt  <A 
tbe  deceased  the  most  enviable  abode  of  the  living.'*    T. 

t  The  English  reader  will  not  fail  to  associate  with  the&e  nu&u  *>&.%&.  <A 
tbe  poetic  Hervey,  whose  dorid  Meditation*  tre  to  weUYno^iu  *»  *»  ^^ 
Jcrmnjr  remark  on  them  unnecessary.    T. 
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which  results  from  it  arises,  like  all  agreeable  sensations, 
from  the  hairoouy  of  two  opposite  principles,  the  senti- 
ment of  our  transient  existence,  and  that  of  our  immor* 
UlUy,  which  are  combined  at  the  sight  of  the  l%£  habita- 
tion of  nun.  A  tomb  is  a  monument  olaced  on  the 
con fi Iks  uf  the  iwo  worlds. 

It  exhibits  to  us,  in  the  first  place,  the  end  of  the  van 
inquietudes  of  Life,  and  the  image  of  eternal  repose;  it  tin 
CXCitefl  within  us  the  confused  sentiment  of  a  happy  n 
mortality,  the  probability  of  which  is  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  the  person  whose  memory  it  reeals  has  been  more 
virtuous.  It  is  this  that  attracts  our  veneration*  And  this 
is  so  true  that  though  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
ashes  of  Socrates  and  of  Nero,  no  one  would  have  in  hi> 
groves  those  of  the  Roman  emperor*  were  they  even  con- 
tained in  art  urn  of  silver,  and  there  U  not  any  who  would 
not  give  those  of  the  philosopher  the  most  honorable  place 
ii  his  apartment,  if  they  were  enclosed  in  a  vase  of  clay. 

It  is  therefore,  from  this  intellectual  instinct  for  virtu* 
that  the  tombs  of  great  men  inspire  us  with  such  profound 
veneration.     It  is  from  the  same  sentiment  that  those  which 
contain  objects  that  once  were  amiable,  excite  such  pain- 
ful regret  j  for,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  attractions  of 
<ove  are  produced  only  by  the  appearances  of  virtue-    F< 
this  reason  we  are  deeply  affected  at  the  sight  of  the  little 
hillock  *hich  covers  the  remains  of  a  lovely  child,  from  the 
recollection  of  its  innocence.      Hence  too  it  is  that  we  be- 
hold with  such  emotion  a  tomb  beneath  which  reposes  i 
young  female,  in  whose  virtues  centered  the  love  and  the 
hope  of  her  famiJv.     To  render  these  monuments  interest- 
ing, there  is  no  occasion  for  marble,  for  bronzes,   for  gii 
ing>    The  more  simple  they  are,  the  greater  eneri. 
impart  to  the  sentiment  of  melancholy.    They  produce 
stronger  effect  poor  than  rich,  ancient  than  modern,   wi 
details  of  misfortune  than   with  titles  of  honey*    with   i 
attributes  of  virtue  ftwA  vrittt  Vtatfc  *$  ^ower.    It  is  in  I. 
country  iu  particular  ttvfcV  Wift^j  wato  ^ v*^**"^  ""* 
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moo.  There  a  simple  hillock  frequently  causes  more  tears 
to  flow  than  the  superb  mausoleums  in  cathedrals.*  It  is 
there  that  grief  assumes  a  character  of  sublimity,  it  rises 
with  the  aged  yews  of  the  cemeteries;  it  extends  with  the 
plains  and  the  surrounding  hills;  it  allies  itself  to  all  the 
effects  of  Nature,  the  dawn  of  Aurora,  the  murmuring  of 
the  winds,  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  the  darkness  of  night. 
The  most  laborious  employment,  and  the  most  humiliating 
destiny  cannot  erase  this  impression  from  the  hearts  of  the 
most  wretched.  "  For  two  years,**  says  Father  du  Tertre, 
M  our  negro  Dominic,  after  the  death  of  bis  wife,  never 
failed  one  single  day,  as  soon  as  he  had  returned  from  his 
labor,  to  take  the  little  boy  and  girl  he  had  by  her,  and  to 
carry  them  to  the  grave  of  the  deceased,  where  he  spent 
full  half  an  hour  in  weeping,  and  his  little  children  fre- 
quently followed  his  example/  What  a  funeral  oration 
for  a  wife  and  a  mother !  And  yet  she  was  only  a  poor 
slave. 

From  the  aspect  of  ruins  likewise  results  another  senti- 
ment, independent  of  all  reflection ;  it  is  that  of  heroism. 
Great  generals  have  more  than  once  employed  their  sub- 
.  ime  effect  to  exalt  the  courage  of  their  soldiers.  Alexander 
prevailed  upon  his  troops,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Persia,  to 
ourn  their  baggage,  and  no  sooner  had  they  set  fire  to  if; 

*  Oar  artists  make  statues  shed  tears  over  the  tombs  of  the  great.  It  it 
but  just  that  statues  should  be  made  to  weep  over  those  for  whom  men  da 
not  weep.  I  have  been  a  spectator  of  many  funerals  of  rich  people,  but 
very  seldom  observed  any  one  shed  a  tear  at  them,  unless  occasionally 
some  old  servant,  who  was  perhaps  thrown  out  of  employ.  Some  time 
ago,  passing  through  a  lonely  street  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Marceau,  ]  saw 
a  coffin  in  the  passage  of  a  small  house.  Near  this  coffin  knelt  a  female, 
who  was  engaged  in  prayer,  and  apparently  overwhelmed  with  grief.  This 
woman  perceiving  the  priests  at  the  end  of  the  street  coming  to  conduct 
Che  procession,  rose  and  ran  away,  covering  her  eyes  with  both  hands,  and 
tittering  lamentable  cries.  Some  of  the  neigh  bonrs  endeavoured  to  stop  and 
to  console  her,  but  in  vain.  As  she  passed  me  I  enquired  whether  it  was 
the  loss  of  a  daughter  or  of  her  mother  that  so  deeply  afflicted  her.  '*  Alas, 
Sir!"  she  replied,  bathed  in  tears,  "it  is  the  loss  of  a  gentlewoman  of 
whom  1  earned  a  livelihood.  I  used  to  chare  for  her."  T  enquired  of  the 
neighbours  the  name  of  this  benevolent  gentlewoman :  she  w*t  W*  Vrt*  <A 
a  carpenter.  *n  a  small  wsv  of  business,  Ye  rich,  what  uk  Ao  ^«fct«wfc%  A 
your  wealth  daring  your  Jives,  since  no  one  weep*  at  yowr  te*AYv\ 
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than  they  were  ready  to  follow  him  to  the  end  of  the  worM   I 
William,  duke  of  Normandy,  on  his  landing  in   England,  I 
burned  all  Ins  own  shins,   and   his  troops  conquered  thai  1 
kingdom**      But  there  are  no  ruins  which  excite  within  us  * 
sentiments  so  powerful  as  those  of  Nature.      They  dtgp 
to  us  tliis  vast  prison  the  earth,  in  which  we  are  con  find,    I 
as  itself  subject  to  destruction,  and  detach    us  all   at  onre 
from  ouv  prejudice*  and  our  passions,   as  from  a  thcan 
transient  and  frivolous  representation.     When  Lisbon  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it*  inhabitants,  escaping  frow 
their  houses,  embraced  each  other,  great  and  smalt,  friend) 
and  enemies,  inquisitors  and  Jewa>  known  and   unknown, 
every  one  divided  his  clothes  and  his  provision*  with  tfc 
who  had  none.      I  have  witnessed  something    of  the  same 
kind  in  storms,  on  board  of  vessels  on  the  point  of  destruc- 
tion.    The    first  effect  of   misfortune,    says    n    celebrated 
writer,  is  to  stretch  the  soul,  and  the  second  to  break  it, 
This  is  because  the  first  movement  of  man  in  adversity  fa 
to  raise  liimselflowards  the   Deity,  and  the  second   is  to 
descend  again  to  physical  wants.     This  last  effect  proceed* 
from  reflection;  but  the  moral  and  sublime  seutimei^ 
most  always  takes  possession  of  the  heart  at  the  aspect  at 
great  desiruetiou. 


RUINS  OP  NATURE. 


When  alarms  concerning  the  end  of  the  world  wen* 
propagated  in  Europe  some  centuries  a^o,  great    numbers 

*  The  author  hii,  in  this  p.isjnge,  advanced  a  potitirm  which  *rjpran  per- 
fectly onhnkablK.    Thai  the  fight  i>f  ruin*  ninj    he    prolocUve   of   l^lI-ib 
I  pretend  not  to  deny:  bill  surrly  M.deSt.  Hierr*  cannot    sirionaly  u 
to  luicrt  that  the  ftpectide  of  the  conflagration   of  tbe  Norman    fljel    n\y 
itracledLy  from  every  other  eonidrieratlon,  orf  to  UK  hii  own  words    ■'  in 
o>ut-iu)cuior»U  reflection/*  Inspired  WllUam't  tall  owe**  with  mrl 
a*  enabled  them  m  triumph  ovt-r  all  o p ptm l ti r>n .     tf*d  ihey    v* « i , , 
destruction  ul  in  equal  number  of  Harold's  venett,   hot  itilt  r»  tj.s 
own,  thn  ruin  wunld  have  bren  equally  great  ;  hut  it  t-  more  than  prob»bl< 
tliat,  In  thii  cape,  they  would   not  have  fought  with    eqiml    ilererml*ijni<.« 
It  was  eotf*fLqnentty  no\  ihL-  sight  nf  Kir  ruin,  hut  the  reutiaa  uf  t|l( 
deilroyed  to  Ih  tinned  *i  <tfafafa  vraWeA  V& \\m "%tawLW\\«k  *™\  nfo*  ^oratlj 
Mdief i  Micu  berate  re**htl^irtw   T . 
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1  persona  d  vested  themselves  of  nil  their  property;  and 
without  doubt  we  should  see  the  same  effects  produced  at 
the  present  day,  were  such  an  opinion  to  obtain  credit. 
But  these  total  and  sudden  rains  arc  not  to  be  apprehended 
in  the  infinitely  wise  plans  of  Nature:  nothing  is  there 
destroyed  but  what  is  afterwards  repaired. 

The  apparent  ruins  of  the  earth,  as  the  rocks  which 
project  from  its  surface  in  so  many  places,  have  their 
utility.  The  rocks  seem  to  us  to  be  in  mini  only  because 
they  are  neither  squared  nor  polished,  like  the  stones  of  our 
monuments;  but  their  anfraetuosilies  are  necessary  *o  ve- 
getables and  the  animals  which  are  destined  Ihere  to  find 
nourishment  and  shelter,  ft  is  only  for  vegetative  and  sen- 
sitive beings  that  Nature  has  created  the  fossil  kingdom, 
and  wherever  man  raises  masses  unserviceable  to  those 
objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  she  hastens  to  impress 
her  *  Ins*  1  upon  them,  in  order  to  em p toy  them  in  the 
general  harmony. 

If  we  consider  the  end  and  the  origin  of  her  works,  those 
of  the  most  celebrated  Italians  will  appear  extremely  fri- 
volous. Nations  had  no  occasion  to  pile  up  such  immense 
assemblages  of  stones  to  fill  me  with  respect  for  their  anti- 
quity. A  MtlJe  pebble  of  our  rivers  is  more  ancient  than 
Hie  pyramids  of  Egypt:  multitudes  of  cities  have  been 
destroyed  since  its  creation.  If  1  am  desirous  of  adding 
some  moral  sentiment  to  the  monuments  of  Nature,  I  can 
say  to  myself  at  the  sight  of  a  rock :  Twas  here  perhaps* 
reposed  the  virtuous  Fenelon,  while  meditating  his  divine 
Telemachus ;  here  perhaps  it  will  one  day  be  engraved  that 
he  effected  a  revolution  in  Europe,  by  teaching  its  kings 
that  their  glory  consists  in  the  happiness  of  their  motets, 
and  the  happiness  of  their  subjects  in  the  labors  of  agri- 
culture; the  eyes  of  posterity  will  once  be  attracted  by  the 
tame  stone  on  which  mine  are  now  fixed.  It  is  thus  that 
I  embrace  the  past  and  the  future  at  Ihe  sight  of  a  perfectly 
rugged  rock,  and  consecrating  it  to  virtue  by  a  simple  in- 
•caption,  I  render  it  more  venerable  than  if  it  were  deco- 
rated with  the  five  orders  of  architecture. 


OF  THE  PLEASURE  OP  SOLITUDE. 

It  is  likewise  melancholy  that  renders  solitude  so  attrac- 
tive. Solitude  Baiters  our  animal  instinct  in  presenting  to 
us  retreats  so  much  the  more  tranquil  as  the  storms  of  life 
have  been  violent;  and  it  extends  our  divine  instinct,  by 
giving  us  prospects  in  winch  all  the  natural  and  moral  beaa- 
ties  appear  clothed  with  all  the  charms  of  sentiment.  It  is 
iu  consequence  of  these  contrasts  that  no  solitude  is  more 
pleasing  than  that  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  city 
and  no  popular  festival  more  agreeable  than  when  it  a  hS 
near  a  solitude. 

OF  THE  SENTIMENT  OF  LOVK. 


If  Ipve  were  only  a  physical  sensation,  I  should  have  I 
thing  more  to  do  than  to  introduce  the  reasonings  and  tin; 
actions  of  two  lovers  conformably  to  the  physical  laws  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  filtration  of  the  chyle,  I 
other  humors  of  the  body*  in  order  to  disgust  the 
profligate  libertine:  nay,  even  its  principal  act  is  accom- 
panied with  a  sense  of  shame  in  the  inhabitants  of  even 
country.  There  is  no  nation  that  publicly  prostitutes  itself; 
and  though  intelligent  voyagers  have  asserted  that  this  ifr 
famous  custom  was  practised  by  the  natives  of  the  island 
of  Otaheite,  more  attentive  observers  have  since  ascertain- 
ed that  it  was  confined,  iu  that  nation,  to  females  of  thf 
very  lowest  class,  and  that  the  others  maintained  the  M» 
pearances  of  modesty  common  to  all  mankind. 

I  cannot  find  in  Nature  any  direct  cause  of  modesty. 
it  be  asserted  that  man  is  ashamed  of  the  act  of  coition 
because  it  makes  him  resemble  animals,  that  reason  is  not 
sufficient  :    for  sleeping-,  eating,  drinking,  still  more  fre- 
quently produce  a  like  resemblance,  but  he  is  ashamed  < 
none  of  these.    In  truth,  there  is  a  cause  of  modesty  in  th 
physical  act;   but  wbe^ce  \*««****  Wwft.  <«\fcfe  \^e  \ 
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entiment  of  it  occasions?  Not  only  this  act,  but  even  the 
-^collection  of  it  is  concealed  from  the  view.  The  female 
considers  it  as  the  testimony  of  her  weakness,  and  opposes 
along  resistance  to  the  solicitations  of  man.  How  happens 
it  that  Nature  has  placed  in  her  heart  this  obstacle,  which 
Nrften  triumphs  over  its  most  favorite  propensities,  and  its 
"most  headstrong  passions? 

6  Independent  of  the  particular  causes  of  modesty,  which 
'are  unknown  to  me,  1  think  1  can  discover  one  in  the  two 
'powers  of  which  man  is  composed.  The  sense  of  love 
■being,  as  it  were,  the  centre  at  which  meet  all  the  physical 
'sensations,  as  those  of  perfumes,  of  music,  of  agreeable 
colors  and  forms,  of  touching,  of  pleasing  temperatures  and 
tastes;  from  all  these  results  a  violent  opposition  to  the 
other  intellectual  power,  whence  proceed  the  sentiments  of 
the  Deity  and  of  immortality.  Their  contrast  is  so  much 
the  more  complete  in  proportion  as  the  act  of  the  former  is 
brutal  and  blind,  and  as  the  moral  sentiment  which  usually 
accompanies  love  is  more  expanded  and  more  sublime.  Ac- 
cordingly a  lover,  in  order  to  subdue  his  mistress,  never  fails 
first  to  set  the  latter  in  action,  and  to  employ  his  utmost 
efforts  to  amalgamate  it  with  the  other  sensation.  Thus 
modesty,  in  my  opinion,  is  produced  by  the  struggle  between 
these  two  powers;  for  this  reason  children  are  naturally  des- 
titute of  it,  because  the  sense  of  love  is  not  developed  in  them. 
Hence  it  is  that  youth  have  much  modesty,  because  these 
two  powers  have  attained  in  them  to  the  highest  degree  of 
energy;  and  that  most  aged  persons  have  none  at  all,  be- 
cause they  have  lost  the  sense  of  love  from  the  decay  of 
Nature,  or  its  moral  sentiment,  from  the  corruption  of  so- 
ciety, or  what  is  frequently  the  case,  both  together,  from 
the  concurrence  of  those  two  causes. 

As  Nature  has  rendered  all  the  animal  sensations  sub- 
servient to  this  passion,  which  is  destined  to  perpetuate 
numan  life,  she  has  likewise  combined  in  it  all  the  senti- 
ments of  the  soul ;  so  that  the  tender  passion  ^teaeiAa  to 
two  lovers  not  only  the  sentiments  which  are  cowtecXfc& 
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with  oar  rate  and  the  instmet  of  onr  urn,  as  th 
protection,  of  anccoor,  of  confidence,  of  support,  of  r 
but  likewise  all  the  sublime  instincts  which  exalt 
above  noman  nature.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  Plat 
fined  lore  an  interposition  of  the  gods  in  law  of  joi 
Whoever  would  sake  himself  acquainted  with  h 
native  needs  only  to  study  the  nature  of  lore;  he  i 
then  discover  the  origin  of  all  the  sentiments  of  wl 
have  treated,  and  of  a  multitude  of  others,  which  I 
neither  the  time  nor  the  ability  to  unfold.  We  shall, 
ever,  remark  that  this  natural  affectioo  develops  in 
being  its  principal  character  by  imparting  to  it  the  i 

*  It  ww  ia  c— staarace  of  the  sabtiase  iataeace  of  this  rraarina  i 
fhebam  farmed  a  battaHoa  of  heroes,  called  the  sacred  band, 
perished  together  at  the  battle  of  Cberoadea-  They  were  all  foaad  I 
ranks,  their  breads  pierced  wit*  pikes,  and  their  faces  tamed  tows 
aweary.  This  spectacle  drew  tears  even  from  the  eyes  of  Philip,  th 
oaerer.  Lyeargns  likewise  availed  hisaarir  «f  the  power  of  love 
eaweatiea  of  the  Spartans,  aad  converted  it  into  oae  of  the  strong  s 
•f  the  repabtic  Bat  as  the  animal  coaaterpoise  to  thb  celestial  ne 
dM  sot  exist  ia  the  beloved  object,  it  wa*  productive,  woif  the 
of  excesses,  for  which  they  have  bee*  justly  reproached.  Their  lej 
looked  upon  women  m  ft  oaly  for  bearing  children ;  they  were  ac 
that  by  promoting  love  among  men,  they  weakened  that  attachment 
oagbt  to  unite  the  sexes,  and  that,  to  strengthen  their  political  ti 
bant  asander  those  of  Hatare. 

The  republic  of  Lycargus  had  some  other  nataral  defects,  among 
the  slavery  of  the  Helots.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  points, 
sider  him  as  the  most  sabiime  genias  that  ever  existed  :  besides,  w 
to  make  great  allowance  for  the  obstacles  of  every  kind  which 
countered  in  the  establishment  of  his  laws. 

In  the  harmonies  of  the  different  ages  of  haman  life,  there  a 
pleasing  relations  of  the  weakness  of  children  to  the  strength  of  tl 
rents,  of  courage  and  of  love  among  the  youth  of  both  sexea  to  tb< 
and  religion  of  the  aged  without  passions,  that  I  am  astonished  no  < 
yet  presented  at  least  a  sketch  of  human  society,  according  in  this 
with  all  the  necessities  of  life  and  the  laws  of  Nature.  There  ar 
essays  of  this  kind  in  Telemacbus,  amone  others  in  tbe  account  of  tl 
ners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bocotia,  bat  they  are  only  slightly  tnache 
Sack  a  society,  thus  suited  in  all  its  parts,  would,  in  my  opinion,  a 
the  highest  degree  of  social  happiness  at  which  human  nature  u  caj 
arriving  on  earth,  and  would  remain  immoveable  amid  the  moat 
political  tempests.  So  far  from  fearing  its  neighbours,  it  would 
them  without  arms,  after  the  example  of  ancient  China,  by  the  mo 
tacle  of  its  felicity,  and  the  influence  of  its  virtues.  I  entertaii 
design  of  extending  this  idea,  at  the  instigation  of  J.  J.  Roaaseaa, 
writing  the  history  of  a  people  of  Greece,  well  knowu  to  poets,' 
they  lived  conformably  lo  v\\e  <\vcV*v*»«A  NsAure,  and  for  that  reasoa 
entirely  onknown  to  out  po\\\\ea\w^a«i%-,^a\v>aa*^w\t6\\!Wi  me 
•ketch  the  pWn  of  it,  and  vo  cov«p\«v*  w>  Tfc<M*v\\*\\\w*\^\**>v 
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extension  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Thus  for  example,  it 
is  in  the  season  when  every  plant  perpetuates  itself  by  means 
of  its  flowers  and  its  fruits,  that  it  acquires  all  its  perfection, 
and  the  characters  by  which  it  is  invariably  determined. 
It  is  in  the  season  of  love  that  the  singing-birds  redouble 
their  melody,  and  that  those  which  excel  in  their  colors, 
are  invested  with  all  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  the  tints 
of  which  they  delight  to  display,  by  swelling  out  their  ruffs, 
expanding  their  tails,  or  dropping  their  wings  to  the 
ground.  It  is  then  that  the  sturdy  bull  presents  his  head 
and  menaces  with  his  horns,  that  the  nimble  courser 
bounds  over  the  plains,  that  the  ferocious  animals  fill  the 
forests  with  their  bellowings,  and  that  the  tigress,  exhaling 
the  odor  of  carnage,  makes  the  deserts  of  Africa  resound 
with  her  hideous  caterwauling,  and  appears  in  the  eyes  of 
her  cruel  lovers,  irresistibly  attractive. 

It  is  likewise  in  the  period  of  love  that  all  the  natural 
affections  of  the  human  heart  are  developed.  It  is  then 
that  innocence,  candor,  sincerity,  modesty,  generosity, 
heroism,  sacred  fidelity,  piety,  are  expressed  with  ineffable 
graces  in  the  attitude  and  in  the  features  of  two  youthful 
lovers.  Love  assumes  in  their  pure  souls  all  the  charac- 
ters, of  religion  and  of  virtue.  They  shun  the  tumultuous 
assemblies  of  cities,  the  corrupt  paths  of  ambition,  and 
seek  in  the  most  sequestered  situations  some  rustic 
altar,  where  they  may  swear  to  each  other  everlasting  at- 
tachment. The  fountains,  the  woods,  Aurora,  the  con- 
stellations of  night,  are  alternately  called  to  bear  witness 
to  their  vows.  Led  astray  by  a  religious  intoxication,  they 
frequently  take  each  other  for  divinities.  Every  mistress  is 
adored,  every  lover  is  an  idolater.  The  grass  upon  which 
they  tread,  the  air  they  breath,  the  shades  beneath  which 
they  repose,  appear  to  them  to  be  hallowed  by  their  pre- 
sence* They  behold  in  the  universe  no  other  felicity  than 
that  of  living  and  dying  together,  or  rather  they  entirely 
lose  sight  of  death.  Love  transports  them  into  boxuvftVesa 
ages,  and  death  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  t\\e  me- 
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dium  of  uniting  them  for  ever,  But  should  any 
stack-  intervene  to  separate  them,  neither  the  hopes 
forfufief  nor  the  tender  attentions  of  sympathizing  friei 
ship,  are  capable  of  affording  consolation.  After  bavi 
reached  the  borders  of  heaven,  they  languish  on  earth; 
their  despair  they  immure  themselves  in  cloisters,  and  pi 
to  God  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives  for  that  happi- 
ness of  which  they  enjoyed  but  a  momentary  glimpA! 
Long  after  their  separation,  when  drilling  age  has  bfr| 
1 1 umbed  their  senses,  when  they  have  been  distracted  I 
thousand  and  a  thousand  other  cares,  which  have  *o  i 
caused  them  to  forget  that  they  were  human  creatures,  I 
hearts  still  palpitate  at  the  sight  of  the  tomb  which 
tains  the  object  they  loved,  They  had  relinquished 
id  (he  world,  they  hope  to  meet  him  again  in  heave 
Unhappy  Eloisa!  what  sublime  sentiments  the  ashe 
Abelard  excited  in  thy  soul ! 

These  celestial  emotions  cannot  possibly  be  the  effect^ 
an  animal  act.  Love  fs  not  a  slight  convulsion  as  it  istf 
nominated  by  the  divine  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  is  from  tbii 
charms  of  virtue  and  the  sentiment  of  its  godlike  attribute 
that  it  derives  so  much  energy.  Vice  itself,  in  order  to 
please,  is  obliged  to  borrow  its  features  and  its  la 
If  actresses  make  so  many  conquests,  it  is  because  they  & 
dure  their  admirers  by  the  illusions  of  innocence*  of  I 
volence,  of  magnanimity  in  the  characters  of  shepherds 
heroines,  and  goddesses,  which  they  are  in  the  habit  i 
presenting.  Their  so  much  vaunted  graces  are  no 
more  than  the  appearances  of  virtues,  if,  on  the  couti 
virtue  is  sometimes  displeasing,  the  reason  is,  bee 
displays  itself  under  the  appearance  of  seventy,  it  Mm 
.ediousness,  or  some  other  failing  by  which  we  ar 
usted. 

Accordingly  beauty  springs   from  virtue,   and  ugli 
rom  vice;  and  these  characters  are  frequently   inipj 
even  on  ear\y  rafale^  \vj  e&MR»&a&,     Here  it  may  f 
%cted  that  there  hww  \yan  \\\^a\w«*<ft  TOR\\Ytts& 
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ious,  and  of  others  who  have  been  homely  and  virtuous, 
this  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  were  two  celebrated  exam- 
s  in  ancient  times;  but  these  very  examples  are  in  favor 
my  position.  Socrates  was  unhappy  and  vicious  at  the 
»  in  which  the  physiognomy  acquires  its  principal  dia- 
lers* from  infancy  till  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  He 
s  born  of  poor  parents*  and  his  father  was  bent  on  com- 
ling  him  to  learn  the  profession  of  a  sculptor*  in  spite  of 

repugnance.  Nothing  less  than  an  oracle  was  capable 
successfully  opposing  paternal  tyranny.  Socrates  ac- 
owledged,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  a  physiog- 
mist,  that  he  was  addicted  to  women  and  wine*  the  ordi- 
ry  vices  into  which  misery  pluuges  men:  he*  at  length* 
ormed  himself*  and  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
8  philosopher  when  he  was  discoursing  on  the  Deity.  As 
the  happy  Alcibiades,  born  in  the  lap  of  fortune*  the 
ions  of  Socrates*  and  the  love  of  his  parents  and  fellow* 
zens*  developed  in  him  at  one  and  the  same  time  corpo 
1  and  mental  beauty ;  but  being  afterwards  debauched 
associating  with  bad  company*  he  had  nothing  left  but 

physiognomy  of  virtue.  However  seducing  they  may 
>ear  at  first  sight,  you  soon  discover  the  ugliness  of  vice 
the  countenances  of  handsome  persons  who  have  become 
:ked.  Notwithstanding  their  smile,  you  discern  in  them 
?mething  false  and  perfidious.  This  dissonance  is  per- 
,tible  even  in  the  voice.  Every  thing  about  them  is 
sited,  like  their  faces.  We  shall  farther  observe*  that 
the  forms  of  beings  are  expressive  of  intellectual  scnti- 
tits,  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  man,  who  studies  nature, 
:  likewise  in  those  of  animals,  whose  instinct  conveys  to 
m  at  once  a  knowledge  of  those  subjects,  most  of  which 

to  us  so  obscure.  Thus,  for  example,  each  animal  has 
:ures  which  express  its  character.  In  the  sparkling  and 
i  less  eyes  of  the  tiger  we  discover  his  fierceness  and  his 
fidy.  The  gluttony  of  the  hog  is  announced  by  U\t 
sin ness  of  his  attitude,  and  the  inclination  of  Y\\%YvroA 
tarda  the  ground.    All  the  animals  are  Tperforiyj  v> 
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fjLiiiMitrd  with  these  characters,  for  the  law*  of  Natun 
universal.  For  instance,  though  to  an  inattentive 
there  may  appear  to  be  very  little  difference  between  tl* 
fax  and  a  kind  of  dog  which  resembles  him,  a  hen  will 
never  mistake  one  for  the  other.  She  will  see  the  last  clou 
to  her  without  alarm;  hot  the  sight  of  the  other  will  fill 
her  with  terror.  We  shall  farther  remark  that  every  animal 
expresses  in  its  features  some  predominant  passion,  such  « 
crttelty,  voluptuousness.  Crofting*  stupidity.  But  man  atooe, 
when  not  degraded  by  the  vices  of  society,  bears  on  ba 
countenance  the  impression  of  a  celestial  origin.  There  ii 
not  a  single  trait  of  beauty  but  what  may  be  referred  ti 
some  virtue;  this  lo  innocence,  that  to  candor,  those  to 
generosity,  to  modesty,  to  heroism.  It  is  to  their  influence 
that  man  owes  the  respect  and  the  confidence  he  receives  froi 
the  animals  in  every  country  where  their  nature  has  act 
been  altered  by  frequent  persecution  a.  Whatever  chartf 
Hie  re  may  he  in  the  harmony  of  the  colors  and  of  the  fortf 
of  ihe  humsiti  figure,  we  see  no  reason  why  its  ph\M  ; 
effect  should  have  any  influence  over  animals,  were 
accompanied  with  the  impression  of  some  moral 
The  fuluess  of  forms,  or  the  freshness  of  eolorg, 
rather  excite  the  appetite  of  ferocious  beasts  than 
respect  and  their  love,  Lastly,  as  we  distinguish  Ihe  < 
rarter  of  their  passions,  they  likewise  discover  the  cha 
ter  of  ours,  and  are  capable  of  judging  with  accur 
whether  we  are  cruel  or  peaceable*  The  game  wh 
shuns  the  sanguinary  huntsman,  assembles  around 
peaceful  shepherd. 

It  ln\s  been  asserted  that  beauty  is  arbitrary   among 
nations;   but  we  have  elsewhere  refuted   this  opinio 
the  evidence  of  fact,     The  mutilations  of  Ihe 
figures  cut  in  their  skin,  their  flat  noses,  their  compfl 
foreheads;  the  flat,  Jong,  round,   and  pointed 
Savages  of  North  America;  the  pierced   lips  of  the 
•ilta us;  the  Urge  ew  cfi  \W  w^m**  <s£  \jx<a^  in  Asia, 
of  several  tribe*  o£  Gwm,  *«  *\w  *&«ft*  oR 
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bad  education.  The  ferocious  animals  themselves 
lick  with  these  deformities.  All  travellers  unani- 
-  relate  that  when  the  famished  lions  and  tigers 

in  the  night  some  caravan,  which,  however,  very 
happens,  the  first  victims  of  their  fury  are  the  ani- 
and  then  the  Indians  or  Negroes.     The  European 

with  its  simplicity,  awes  them  much  more  than 
deformed  by  the  African  or  Asiatic  characters, 
en  it  has  not  been  altered  by  the  vices  of  society, 
pression  is  sublime.  A  Neapolitan,  named  John 
La  Porta,  had  the  ingenuity  to  discover  resemblances 
;n  it  and  the  figures  of  beasts.  He  wrote  a  book  on 
ibject,  the  engravings  in  which  represent  human 
resembling  those  of  the  dog,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  the 
iid  the  ox.  His  system  is  favorable  to  our  modern 
is,  and  perfectly  agrees  with  the  alteration  which 
ssions  produce  in  the  human  figure.     But  I  should 

know  from  what  animal  Pigal  copied  that  charming 
ry  I  saw  at  Berlin,  and  after  the  passions  of  what 

the  Grecian   sculptors  executed  the  Jupiter  Capi- 
,  the  Venus  de  Medici,  and  the  Apollo  of  the  Vati- 
In  what  animals  did  they  study  those  divine  ex> 
>ns? 
n  convinced,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that  there 

a  single  beautiful  feature  in  any  figure,  but  what 
i  referred  to  some  mora)  sentiment  relative  to  virtue 

the  Deity.  The  features  of  ugliness,  may,  in  like 
r,  be  referred  to  some  vicious  affection,  as  jealousy, 
2,  gluttony,  anger.  To  prove  to  our  philosophers 
rossly  they  are  mistaken  when  they  assert  that  the 
is  are  the  only  moving  principles  of  human  life,  I 
ome  one  would  present  to  them  the  expressions  a 
:  passions  combined  in  one  single  head ;  for  example, 
inton  and  immodest  air  of  the  courtezan,  with  the 
erous  and  ferocious  air  of  ambition,  and  some  t?%\\& 
red  and  of  envy,  which  are  negative  uh&vXawa* 
i  uniting  all  these  would  be  more  hideoua  V\vmi  >&*» 

it  would  resemble  that  of  Nero^ 
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Every  passion  has  an  animal  character,  as  John  BaptHnj 
Porta  very  justly  observed.  But  every  virtue  likewise  bav 
its  character ;  and  a  physiognomy  is  never  more  intent 
iug  than  when  we  can  discern  in  it  a  celestial  aflectioa 
struggling  against  a  passion.  I  do  not  even  know  whether 
it  be  possible  to  express  a  virtue  otherwise  than  by  i 
triumph  of  this  kind.  It  is  this  that  makes  inodoty 
appear  so  amiable  in  the  face  of  a  youthful  female,  becssv 
it  is  the  most  violent  conBict  of  animal  passions  with  a 
sublime  sentiment  The  expression  of  sensibility  likewise 
renders  a  countenance  highly  affecting,  because  the  sooJ 
is  there  displayed  in  a  state  of  suffering,  and  this  spectsck 
excites  in  our  bossras  a  virtue,  which  is  the  sentiment  sf 
compassion.  Tf  the  sensibility  of  this  figure  be  active, 
that  is,  if  it  arise  spontaneously  at  the  sigh  of  the  inner} 
of  another,  it  is  still  more  striking,  because  it  then  becossa 
the  divine  expression  of  generosity. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  most  celebrated  pictures  tod 
statues  of  antiquity  are  entirely  indebted  for  their  high 
reputation  to  the  expression  of  this  two-fold  character, 
that  is,  to  the  harmony  arising  from  the  two  opposite  ses- 
timeuts  of  passion  and  of  virtue.  So  much  is  certain,  that 
the  master-pieces  of  the  painting  and  sculpture  of  the 
ancients  which  are  most  extolled,  all  exhibited  this  kind 
of  contrast.  Of  this  we  have  abundance  of  examples  is 
their  statues,  as  in  the  Venus  de  Medici,  and  in  the  Dying 
Gladiator,  who  still  retains  in  his  fall  the  respect  due  to 
his  glory,  even  at  the  moment  when  death  snatches  bin 
away.  Such  too  was  the  Cupid  wielding  the  lightning 
after  Alcibiades  when  a  child,  which  Pliny  ascribes  to 
Praxiteles  or  to  Scopas.  A  lovely  child,  launching  from 
his  little  hands  the  lightnings  of  Jove,  cannot  fail  to  excite, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  sentiment  of  innocence  and 
that  of  terror.  To  the  character  of  the  Deity  was  joined 
a  human  character  equally  attractive  and  formidable*  1 
believe  that  the  paintings  of  the  ancients  expressed  still 
more  strongly  these  harmonies  of  opposite   sentimetits. 
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Pliny,  who  has  preserved  the  memory  of  the  most  cele- 
brated, mentions,  among  others,  a  picture  by  Athenion  of 
Maronea,  representing  the  cautious  and  crafty  Ulysses 
discovering  Achilles  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  by  offer- 
ing him  some  female  ornaments,  among  which  was  a  swora. 
The  qnick  movement  with  which  Achilles  seizes  the  latter, 
must  have  formed  a  charming  contrast  with  his  assumed 
habit  and  the  calm  demeanor  of  a  nymph;  and  another, 
not  less  interesting,*  must  have  been  exhibited  by  Ulysses, 
with  his  cunning  air,  and  the  expression  of  joy  restrained 
by  his  prudence,  lest  in  discovering  Achilles  he  should 
betray  himself.  Another,  still  more  moving,  by  Aristides 
of  Thebes,  represented  Biblis  dying  of  love,  the  object  o 
which  is  her  own  brother.  Here  might  be  distinguished 
the  sentiment  of  virtue,  which  banished  far  from  her  the 
idea  of  a  criminal  passion,  and  that  of  fraternal  tenderness 
which  recalled  love  under  the  very  appearance  of  virtue. 
These  cruel  consonances,  despair  at  being  betrayed  by 
her  own  heart,  the  desire  to  die  to  hide  her  shame,  the 
desire  to  live  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  object  beloved,  her 
health  impaired  by  such  painful  conflicts,  all  these  must 
have  produced,  amid  the  languors  of  death  and  of  life, 
the  most  interesting  contrasts  in  the  face  of  this  unfor- 
tunate female.  In  another  picture,  by  the  same  Aristides, 
was  admired  a  mother  wounded  in  the  breast,  at  the  siege 
of  a  town,  and  suckling  her  infant.  Her  countenance,  says 
Pliny,  seemed  to  express  her  apprehension  lest  it  should 
suck  her  blood  with  her  milk.  Alexander  valued  it  so 
highly  that  he  caused  it  to  be  removed  to  Pella,  the  place 
of  his  birth.  The  victory  of  maternal  love  over  bodily 
pain  must  have  been  a  noble  triumph.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Le  Poussin  composed  with  that  virtue  the  prin- 
cipal expression  of  his  picture  of  the  Deluge.  Rubens 
has  introduced  it  in  an  admirable  manner  into  the  face  of 
his  Medicis,  in  which  you  discover,  at  one  and  the  %^\x\fc 
time,  the  pain  and  the  joy  of  child-birth.  "We  Wv^Aew* 
stiff  more  the  violence  of  the  physical  paa&um,  Yrj  We.  c^te* 
vol.  n.  i  ^ 
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less  altitude  in  which  the  queen  is  reclined  in  an  arm- 
chair, and  by  her  bare  foot,  which  has  come  out  of  the 
slipper :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  gives  additional  sub- 
limity to  the  moral  sentiment  she  feels,  by  the  high  des- 
tinies of  her  infant,  who  is  presented  to  her  by  a  god,  and 
who  is  laid  in  a  bower,  amidst  bunches  of  grapes  and  ears 
of  corn,  emblems  of  the  felicity  of  her  reign.  Thus  the 
great  masters  were  not  contented  to  oppose  mechanically 
groupes  and  vacancies,  lights  and  shades,  children  and 
aged  persons,  feet  and  hands;  but  they  sought  wilh  the 
greatest  assiduity  those  contrasts  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
which  are  expressed  in  the  humau  countenance  by  traits 
ineffable,  and  which  must  constitute  an  everlasting  charm 
in  their  pictures. 

The  productions  of  Le  Sueur  abound  in  these  contrasts 
of  sentiment,  and  he  makes  those  of  elementary  nature 
harmonize  with  them  so  perfectly,  as  to  produce  the 
sweetest  and  most  profound  melancholy.  But  it  was  much 
more  easy  for  his  pencil  to  express,  than  it  is  for  my  pen  to 
describe  them.  I  shall  mention  only  one  example  of  this 
kind,  taken  from  Poussin,  whose  compositions  are  truly 
admirable,  but  whose  colors  have  been  injured  by  time. 
It  is  in  his  picture  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines.  While  the 
Roman  soldiers  are  bearing  off  in  their  arms  the  affrighted 
Sabine  virgins,  there  is  a  Roman  officer  who  appears  de- 
sirous of  securing  a  young  and  handsome  female,  who  has 
taken  refuge  in  the  arms  of  her  mother.  He  employs  no 
violence  towards  her,  and  addresses  the  mother  with  all 
the  ardor  of  love,  and  with  profound  respect.  He  seems 
to  say  to  her:  **  She  shall  be  happy  with  me.  Let  me 
obtain  her  by  love,  and  not  by  fear.  It  is  not  so  much 
my  wish  to  deprive  you  of  a  daughter  as  to  give  you  a 
son.1*  It  is  thus  that  conforming  in  the  habits  of  his  figures 
to  the  simplicity  of  their  age,  which  rendered  them  nearly 
alike  in  persons  of  every  condition,  he  has  not  distin- 
guished the  officer  from  the  soldier  by  his  dress,  but  by 
his  manners.     He  has  seized,  as  he  generally  did,  the 
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moral  character  of  his  subject,  which  produces  a  very 
different  effect  from  that  of  costume.  I  could  wish  to 
ha/e  seen  from  the  hand  of  the  same  man  of  genius,  the 
same  Sabtnes,  as  wives  and  mothers,  between  the  Sabine 
and  Roman  armies,  "  running,"  as  Plutarch  says,  "  some 
one  way,  some  another,  with  tears,  cries,  and  shouts,  rush- 
ing between  the  arms  of  the  combatants,  over  the  dead 
bodies  extended  upon  the  ground,  so  that  they  appeared 
to  be  mad,  or  possessed  by  some  spirit;  some  carrying  in- 
fants at  the  breast  in  their  arms,  others  with  their  hair 
dishevelled,  and  all  calling  now  the  Sabines,  now  the 
Romans,  by  the  tenderest  names  that  exist  among  men." 

The  grandest  effects  of  love  are  produced,  as  we  have 
observed,  by  contrary  sentiments  which  are  blended 
together,  as  those  of  hatred  frequently  proceed  from  the 
collision  of  similar  sentiments.  For  this  reason  no  senti- 
ment is  more  agreeable  than  to  find  a  friend  in  the  person 
we  esteemed  our  enemy;  nor  any  pain  more  severe  Chan 
to  discover  an  enemy  in  him  whom  we  looked  upon  as  our 
friend.  It  is  these  harmonic  effects  that  often  render  a 
trifling  service  more  grateful  than  a  long  series  of  good 
offices,  and  the  offence  of  a  moment  more  odious  than  the 
enmity  of  a  whole  life:  because,  in  the  first  case,  very 
opposite  sentiments  are  united  together,  and  in  the  second, 
sentiments  intimately  connected  clash  with  each  other. 
Hence  likewise  it  is,  that  a  single  defect  among  the  good 
qualities  of  a  virtuous  man  frequently  appears  more  dis- 
gusting than  all  the  vices  of  a  libertine  in  whom  we  dis- 
cover a  single  virtue;  because,  by  the  effect  of  contrasts, 
these  two  qualities  are  the  most  prominent,  and  predomi- 
nate over  the  others  in  the  two  characters.  This  must 
likewise  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  weakness  of  the  human 
mind,  which,  invariably  attaching  itself  to  a  single  point 
in  all  its  considerations,  dwells  on  the  most  prominent 
quality  for  the  purpose  of  forming  its  jud%wie\\\..  \\.  v& 
impossible  to  say  into  how  many  error*  yre  ta\\,  V>*c*.v»* 
we  neglect  to  study  the  elementary  priftcvpXea  ot  ^aX>«*. 
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They  might  undoubtedly  be  extended  much  farther;  but 
J  am  satisfied  with  having  said  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
their  existence,  and  to  awaken  in  others  the  desire  J 
making  the  application  of  them. 

These  harmonies  acquire  greater  energy  from  the  » 
boring  contrasts  which  set  them  off,  from  the  consonances 
winch  repeat  them,  and  from  the  other  elementary  taw 
of  which  we  have  treated;  but  when  some  one  of  the 
moral  sentiments  of  which  we  nre  here  present Utg  a  faint 
outline,  is  combined  with  them,  a  most  enchanting  effect 
is  theu  produced.  Thus,  for  example,  a  harmony  becomes 
in  some  measure  celestial  when  it  eoiilains  a  mystery 
which  always  presupposes  something  marvellous  and  di* 
vine,  I  one  day  experienced  this  very  agreeable  effect  in 
turning  over  a  collection  of  old  prints,  representing  the 
history  of  Adonis.  Venus  had  stolen  the  infant  Adonis 
from  Diana,  and  was  educating  him  with  Cupid.  Diana 
was  determined  to  recover  hint,  because  he  was  the  sou  of 
one  of  her  nymphs.  One  day,  therefore,  Venus  having: 
descended  from  her  car,  drawn  by  doves,  was  wall 
with  the  two  children  in  a  valley  of  Cythera.  Dia&S,  at 
the  head  of  her  armed  nymphs,  placed  herself  in  ambusa 
in  a  forest  through  which  Venus  hud  to  pass,  Venw 
perceived  her  enemy  approaching,  and  being:  unable 
either  to  escape  or  to  prevent  the  goddess  from  carrying 
off  Adonis,  she  immediately  clapped  wings  upon  him,  ani 
presenting  him  with  Cupid  to  Diana,  told  her  i 
whichever  of  the  children  she  thought  to  belong  to  ha* 
Both  being  equally  beautiful,  both  of  the  same  a. 
both  furnished  with  wings,  the  chaste  goddess  of  I  he 
woods  was  deterred  from  oh  using  either  thr  one  or  llrt 
other,  lest  she  should  take  Cupid  instead  of  Adonis. 

There  are  many  sentimental  beauties  in  this  fable. 
one  day   related  it  to  J.  J*  Rousseau,    to  whom    il 
great  pleasure.     "  Nothing  pleases  me  10  much; 
41  as  an  agreeabla  inrorc  vj\\\v\\  c&tvittg*  ^v  v*v 
merit/'     ^Ve  were  wa\W\w%"™  Wra  vx^x  cfc^SsvwW^ 
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park9  in  which  we  saw  a  group  of  Love  and  Friendship, 
under  the  form  of  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman,  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  yearsr  kissing  each  other.  Having 
looked  at  it,  he  said:  "  The  artist  has  produced  an  obscene 
image  from  a  charming  idea.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  pleasing  than  if  he  had  represented  the  two  figures 
in  their  natural  state;  Friendship  as  a  grown  young 
woman  caressing  an  infant  Cupid."  As  we  were  upon 
this  interesting  subject,  I  repeated  to  him  the  conclusion  of 
the  moving  fable  of  Philomela  and  Progne : 

Le  desert  est-il  fait  pour  des  talens  si  beaux  f 
Venez  faire  aux  cites  eclater  leurs  merveilles. 

Aussi  bien,  en  voyant  les  bois, 
Sans  cesse  il  tous  souvient  que  Thiree  autrefois 

Parmi  des  d  emeu  res  pareilles, 
Exerca  sa  fureur  sur  vos  divins  appas. 
Et  c'est  le  souvenir  d*un  si  cruel  outrage 
Qui  fait,  repiit  sa  soeur,  que  je  ne  vous  suis  pas ; 

En  voyant  les  homines  helasl 

II  m'en  souvient  bien  davantage. 

u  Why  waste  thy  music  in  the  desert  air;  come,  charm 
the  city  with  thy  melodious  strains.  Besides,  the  very 
sight  of  the  forest  must  incessantly  remind  thee  that 
beneath  their  shades  Tereus  formerly  violated  thy  divine 
charms. — It  is  the  remembrance  of  that  cruel  outrage, 
replied  her  sister,  which  prevents  me  from  bearing  you 
company.  The  sight  of  man,  alas!  revives  too  powerfully 
the  painful  recollection." 

"  What  a  series  of  ideas!"  cried  he;  "  how  affecting!" 
His  voice  was  stifled,  and  tears  rushed  into  his  eyes.  I 
could  perceive  that  he  was  likewise  moved  by  the  secret 
analogy  between  the  talents  and  the  destiny  of  the  bird 
and  his  own  situation.  It  is  obvious  then,  from  the  two 
allegorical  subjects  of  Diana  and  Adonis,  and  of  Love  and 
Friendship,  that  there  are  actually  within  us  two  distinct 
powers,  the  harmonies  of  which  exalt  the  soul,  when  the 
physical  image  conveys  to  it  a  moral  sentiment,  as  in  the 
fi  rst  example,  and  on  the  contrary  abase  \t»  vjYvwk  *  x«vw& 
sentiment  brings  us  back  to  a  physical  aenaaUou,  *sAw>\vfc 
instance  of  Love  and  Friendship, 
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The  circumstances  that  are  understood  without  itttng 
mentioned*  likewise  heighten  moral  expressions,  becaiu 
thfv  ure  conformable  to  the  expansive  nature  of  the  soul* 
They  conduct  it  through  a  vast  field  of  ideas.  It  is  thru? 
that  imparl  such  a  powerful  effect  to  the  fable  of  ilie 
Nightingale.  Add  to  this  also  a  multitude  of  opposition*, 
which  I  have  not  leisure  to  analyze* 

The  farther  I  he  phytic*!  image  is  removed  from  us,  th 
greater  is  the  extent  of  rite  moral  sentiment;  and  the 
more  the  first  is  circumscribed,  the  more  energetic  is  the 
sentiment.  It  is  undoubtedly  this  that  renders  our  affec- 
tions so  strong  when  we  regret  the  dentil  of  a  friend 
(J rief  then  conveys  us  from  one  world  to  another,  from  an 
objeet  replete  with  charms  to  a  tomb.  Hence  it  is  that 
this  passage  of  Jeremiah  contains  a  strain  of  such  sublime 
me  Jane  holy  j  Vox  in  Rama  audita  tstt  plorahis  et  uhilatm 
mutttts:  Rachel  plorans  filios  suos  ft  rtolnit  rGnsolari,  quia 
mm  sunt ;  A  voice  was  heard  in  Raman,  lamentation  and 
bitter  weeping;  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  refused 
to  be  comforted  because  they  are  not*  AH  the  consola- 
tions Chat  this  world  can  afford  arc  dashed  1o  pieces 
against  this  expression  of  maternal  anguish,  non  sunt. 

The  single  jut  tTeua  of  St.  Cloud  pleases  me  more  than 
all  its  cascades.  If,  however,  the  physical  sentiment  i* 
not  lost  in  infinity,  it  is  capable  of  conveying  * 
thither  when  it  reflects  the  same  sentiment  I  find  in 
Plutarch  a  powerful  effect  of  this  progressive  consonants 
"  Brutus,"  says  he,  «  thinking  his  cause  desperate,  dett*r* 
mined  1o  leave  Italy,  and  went  on  foot  through  the 
try. of  Lucama  to  the  town  of  Elea,  which  is  situate  I  00 
the  sea-shore.  Here  Portia  being  on  the  point  of  parting 
from  him  and  returning  to  Rome,  endeavored  to  conceal 
ihc  anguish  that  rent  her  heart.  Buta  picture  discovrml 
it,  though  before  she  had  always  manifested  the  ul  mo 
fortitude  and  constancy."     The  subject  of  this  picture  wa 
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taken  from  Grecian  story;  it  represented  the  parting  of 

Andromache  and  Hector,  who  was  going  out  of  the  city 

of  Troy  to  battle,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  delivering 

her   infant  into  her  arms;  but  her  eyes  were  fixed  only 

upon  him.     The  conformity  between  this  picture  and  her 

L  own    feelings,  made  her   burst  into  tears;  she  returned 

several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  gaze  at  it,  and 

k   could  never  refrain  from  weeping.     This  being  observed 

-   by  Acilius,  one  of  the  friends  of  Brutus,  he  repeated  the 

words  of  Andromache  in  Homer. 

Yet  while  my  Hector  still  survives  I  see 
My  father,  mother,  kindred,  all  in  thee. — 

Brutus  replied  with  a  smile :  "  But  for  my  part  I  must 
not  answer  Portia  in  the  words  of  Hector  to  Andromache, 
in  the  same  passage  of  the  poet: 


hasten  to  thy  tasks  at  home. 

There  guide  the  spindle  and  direct  the  loom. 

For  though  the  natural  weakness  of  her  body  prevents  her 
from  performing  the  same  achievements  of  valor  as  we,  yet 
in  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  our  country  she  is  inferior  to 
none  of  us." 

This  picture  was  undoubtedly  placed  under  the  vesti- 
oule  of  some  temple  built  on  the  sea-shore.  Brutus  was 
on  the  point  of  embarking  privately  and  unattended.  His 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  had  accompanied  him,  perhaps 
on  foot.  The  moment  of  separation  is  at  hand,  and  to 
sooth  her  anguish,  she  casts  her  eyes  on  this  picture  conse- 
crated to  the  gods.  She  there  beholds  the  parting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache,  who  were  destined  never  to  meet 
again.  Her  soul  is  agitated,  and  to  revive  her  fortitude 
she  turns  her  eyes  upon  her  husband.  The  comparison  is 
completed;  her  courage  forsakes  her,  the  tears  overflow, 
conjugal  affection  triumphs  over  the  love  of  country: — two 
virtues  in  opposition.  Add  to  these  the  characters  of  wild 
nature,  which  mingle  so  well  with  human  %pef  \  *  Y^- 
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found  solitude*  the  columns  and  the  cupola  of  the 
temple,  corroded  by  Ihe  air  of  the  sea,  and  marbled  with 
mosses,  which  gave  Iheui  the  appearance  of  green  bronze; 
the  setliits  Win  gilding  the  roof;  I  he  murmurs  oi*  the  ks 
breaking  at  a  distance  along  the  toast  of  LucanU,  ih- 
lowers  of  Klea  perceptible  iu  the  bosom  of  a  vallev  be* 
tuirn  two  steep  mountains,  and  the  grief  of  Portia 
carries  us  back  to  the  age  of  Andromache*  What  a  pie- 
lure  suggested  by  a  picture!  Artists,  oould  ye  but  pro 
duee  it,  Portia,  in  her  turn,  would  rail  forth  many  a  tear! 
I  could  multiply  to  infinity  the  proofs  of  the  two  po wen 
by  which  we  are  governed.  I  have  said  sufficient  con- 
cerning a  passion,  the  instinct  of  which  is  so  blind,  to  shew 
I  hit  we  are  ruled  tod  attracted  in  it  by  other  laws  than 
those  of  digestion.  Our  affections  prove  the  immortalitr 
of  lire  soul,  since  they  expand  in  alt  circumstances  in  wiWh 
they  feel  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  as  in  that  of  Infinity, 
and  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  nothing  Oil  earth  but  (lie 
charms  of  innocence  ami  virtue, 

OF   SOME    OTJIFU    SFNTIMKNTS    OP    THK     DKITV,    AND 
AMONG    OTHERS    THAT    OF    VIRTUE, 

Besides  these,  there  are  a  jjreat  number  of  sentimental 
laws,  which  it  has  not  here  been  in  my  power  to  discus: 
Mieil  as  those  which  produce  present i merits,  omens,  dream* 
the  recurrence  of  fortunate  and  unfortunate  events  at  the 
same  periods,  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  Their  etifctft 
are  attested  among  nations  civilized  as  well  as  savage,  |lV 
writers  both  sacred  and  profane,  and  by  every  per 
is  attentive  to  the  laws  of  Nature.  These  coninnmicalu 
of  the  soul  with  an  invisible  order  of  things,  arc  reje 
by  the  learned  of  modern  times,  Urea  use  they  comci 
with  their  systems  and  their  alma  uses;  hut  how  mum 
things  exist  which  we  are  incapable  of  reconciling  with 
our  reason,  and  which  have  not  even  been  perceived  by  it! 

There  are  patlicu\at  \»wi  v*\\\^\v  ^to*  1W  immediate 
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>  f  action  of  Providence  on  the  human  species,  and  which  are 

I  contrary  to  the  general  laws  of  physics.     For  example,  the 

$  principles  of  reason,  of  the  passions,  and  of  sentiment,  as 

i  well  as  the  organs  of  speech  and  of  hearing,  are  the  same 

»  Iji  men  of  every  country,  and  yet  the  languages  of  nations 

I  differ  all  over  the  world.     Why  is  the  art  of  speech  so 

,  different  among  beings  who  are  subject  to  the  same  wants  ? 

i  and  why  is  it  incessantly  changing  from  father  to  son,  so 

:  that  we  modern  French  no  longer  understand  the  language 

-  of  the  Gauls,  and  that  one  day  our  descendants  will  not 

be  able  to  understand  ours  ?     The  ox  of  Bengal,  bellows 

like  that  of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  nightingale  pours  forth 

in  our  climates  the  same  it  rains  that  ravished  the  poet  ot 

Mantua  on  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

It  cannot  be  maintained,  though  it  has  been  asserted  "by 
writers  of  high  reputation,  that  the  characters  of  languages 
are  determined  by  the  climate,  for  if  they  were  subject  to 
its  influence,  they  would  not  vary  in  every  country  in 
which  the  climate  is  invariable.  The  language  of  the 
Romans  was  at  first  barbarous,  afterwards  majestic,  and  has 
at  last  become  soft  and  effeminate.  Languages  are  not 
rough  to  the  north  and  smooth  to  the  south,  as  has  been 
alledged  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  who,  in  treating  of  this  sub- 
iect,  has  given  too  great  an  extension  to  physical  laws. 
The  language  of  the  Russians  in  the  north  of  Europe  is 
very  soft,  being  a  dialect  of  the  Greek  ;  and  the  jargon  of 
tue  southern  provinces  of  France  is  harsh  and  uncouth. 
l'ne  Laplanders,  who  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  speak  a  language  that  is  pleasing  to  the  ear;  and 
the  Hottentots,  who  live  in  the  extremely  temperate  cli- 
mate of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  cluck  like  turkey-cocks. 
The  language  of  the  Peruvians  is  full  of  strong  aspirations 
and  grating  consonants.  Without  going  farther  than  our 
closets,  we  may  deduce  the  different  characters  of  the  lan- 
guages of  each  nation,  from  the  names  which  appear  on 
the  maps  of  their  territory,  and  convince  otme\\e&  Wttfc. 
their  harshness  or  their  softness  has  no  relation  yiW\«n%\ 
to  their  latitudes. 
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Other  observers  have  pretended  that  it  was  the  cele- 
brated writers  of  a  nation  who  determined  and  fixed  id 
language :  but  the  great  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  coold 
not  prevent  the  corruption  of  the  Latin  tongue  previous  tt 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Those  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  already  begin  to  be  antiquated  in  France.  If  posterity 
fixes  the  character  of  a  language  to  the  ages  which  hire 
been  productive  of  great  writers,  it  is  not,  as  some  haft 
asserted,  because  it  is  then  more  pure;  for  we  find  in  it  as 
many  inversions  of  phraseology,  of  those  decompositions  of 
words,  and  of  those  embarrassed  syntaxes  which  render 
the  metaphysical  study  of  all  grammar  tiresome  and  bar- 
barous; but  it  is  because  the  writings  of  these  great  roes 
sparkle  with  maxims  of  virtue,  and  present  us  with  a  thou- 
sand perspectives  of  the  Deity.  I  doubt  not  that  the  sab- 
lime  sentiments  which  inspire  them,  still  continue  to 
illumine  them  in  the  order  and  the  disposition  of  tbehr 
works,  since  they  are  the  sources  of  all  harmony.  Hence, 
in  my  opinion,  results  the  unalterable  charm  which  ren- 
der? the  perusal  of  them  so  delicious  to  persons  in  all  ages 
and  of  all  nations ;  hence  it  is  that  Plutarch  has  eclipsed 
most  of  the  writers  of  Greece,  though  he  was  neither  of 
the  age  of  Pericles,  nor  of  that  of  Alexander,  and  that  too 
translation  of  his  writings  into  old  French  by  the  good 
Amyot  will  be  more  generally  read  by  posterity  than  most 
of  the  original  works  even  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  It  it 
the  moral  goodness  of  a  generation  which  characterizes  a 
language,  and  transmits  it  unchanged  to  the  succeeding; 
for  this  reason  it  is  that  the  languages,  customs,  sod 
fashions  of  dress  have  in  Asia  been  inviolably  preserved 
from  generation  to  generation,  because  parents  there 
secure  the  affection  of  their  children.  But  these  reasons 
afford  no  explanations  of  the  difference  of  language  which 
exists  between  one  nation  and  another.  It  will  ever  appear 
to  me  to  be  something  supernatural,  that  men  who  enjoy 
the  same  elements,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  wants* 
should  not  employ  the  same  words  to  express  them.    Tbt 
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dispenses   light  to  the  whole  earth,   but  he  bears  a 

ereut  name  in  every  different  couulry. 
Here  1  cannot  forbear  taking  notice  of  the  effect  of  a 
to  which  little  attention  has  been  paid;  it  is  this: 
that  there  never  arises  any  distinguished  character,  in  any 
.line  whatever,  but  there  appears  at  the  same  time,  cither 
in  his  own  country  or  in  some  neighboring  nation,  an 
antagonist,  possessing  talents  and  a  reputation  totally  op- 
posite. Such  W  er e  Democ  r itus  a  n  d  He  r ae J  i  t  us,  Alexander 
and  Diogenes,  Desearies  and  Newton,  Cornell  le  and 
Racine,  Bussnet  and  Fenelon,  Voltaire  and  J,  J,  Rouaseau. 
Concerning  these  two  last  celebrated  men,  who  were 
contemporaries,  and  died  the  same  year,  t  had  collected 
a  great  number  of  Tacts  to  demonstrate  that  throughout 
life  they  formed  a  perfect  contrast  in  talents,  manners, 
and  fortunes;  but  I  relinquished  the  parallel  to  devote  my 
attention  to  the  present  work,  which  I  deemed  much  more 
useful. 

This  balance  between  illustrious  men  will  not  appear 
extraordinary,  if  we  consider  that  it  is  a  consequence  of 
the  general  law  of  contraries  which  governs  the  world,  and 
whence  result  ah  the  harmonies  of  Nature;  it  must  there* 
fore  display  ilself  in  a  particular  manner  in  the  human 
race,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  whole,  and  it  actually 
manifests  itself  in  the  admirable  equilibrium  conformably 
to  which  I  he  two  sexes  are  born  in  equal  numbers.  It 
does  not  attach  to  individuals  in  particular,  for  we  see 
f.nnlMS  consisting  wholly  of  females,  and  others  entirely 
of  males;  but  it  embraces  the  aggregation  of  a  whole 
fawn,  or  of  a  nation,  the  male  and  female  children  of 
which  are  always  horn  in  nearly  equal  number.  What' 
ever  inequalities  of  sex  there  may  be  in  the  variety  of 
births  in  families,  the  equality  is  restored  in  the  aggregate 
of  a  people. 

But  there  is  another  equilibrium  no  less  wonderful,  and 
of  which  1  believe  no  notice  has  ever  been  taken,     As  » 

1  uuipbci  of  males  perish  in  war,   in  voyages,  and  in 
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labor  i  on  a    and    dangerous    oeeu  pat  ions,    it    would 
follow  that,  in  the  course  of  time,   the  Dumber  Ofj 
would  daily  go  on  increasing,     Supposing  that  one 
purt  more  of  men  than  of  women  annually 
balance  of  I  he  sexes  would  beeoine  more  and  i 
Social  ruin  must  increase  from  the  very  regularity  of 
order.     This*  however,  does  not  happen;   Hie   tvvo 
are  always  nearly  equal  in  number ;  their  oecupaho 
different,  but  their  destinies  are  the  same.      The   wo 
who  frequently   instigate   men   to   engage   in  Jiazar 
undertakings*  to  support  their  luxury*  and  who  freqi 
foment  among  them  animosities  and  even  wtu 
their  vanity*  are  carried  off  u mid  the  security  of  ph 
by  diseases  to  which  men  are  not  subject,   but  wlni1 
qitetitly  result  from   the   moral,   physical,    and    po 
sufferings  which  the  men  endure  on  their  Recount 
the  equilibrium  of  birth  between  the  sexes  is  re-e*hib 
by  the  equilibrium  of  death. 

Nature  has  multiplied  these  harmonic  contrasts  in 
works  with  relation  to  mini;  for  the  fruits  wbieh  are 
servient  to  our  wants  frequently  possess  opposite  qui 
which  operate  as  mutual  compensations. 

These  effects,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  are  tu 
meehanical  results  of  climates,   to  the  qualities  of 
they   arc    frequently   opposed.     All  the  works  of  N 
have  the  wants  of  man  for  their  end*  as  all  tin 
of  mini  have  the  Deity  for  their  principle*      it 
intentions  of  Nature  which   have  communicated  t 
the  intelligence  of  all  her  works*  as  it  is   the    uiiti 
the  Deity  which  has  rendered  him  superior  to  the  I 
Nature.      It   is  this  instinct  which,   under   th 
modifications  of  opinion,    impels  the  natives  of  Ru: 
plunge  among  the  ices  of  the  Neva,  in  the  several 
of  winter,  and  those  of  Bengal  to  bathe  in  th 
the   Gauges;  which   has  made   the  women    of  Hie 
bf  'tudes  s\a  v  e.s  ui  \Ue  P  W\\\  \\\i  u  i  es  a  n  d  d  es  po  i  s  i  i ,  J  u  r 
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and  which  forms  among  the  inhabitant  of  the  same 

y  ty  raj  its,  citizens,  and  slaves. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Deity  is  the  Brat  moving  principle 
of  the  human  heart.  Observe  a  man  in  those  unguarded 
moments  when  the  seeret  plans  of  attack  and  defence 
with  which  social  man  is  continually  surrounded  are  sup- 
pressed, not  at  the  sight  of  a  vast  ruin  which  totally  over- 
-turns  them,  but  only  on  beholding  an  extraordinary 
animal  or  plaid:  *' Ah,  my  God!**  he  exclaims,  "how 
admirable  is  this!14  and  he  calls  the  first  person  who 
passes  that  way  to  share  his  astonishment.  His  first 
movement  is  to  exalt  Jus  joy  to  God,  and  the  second  to 
extend  it  to  men;  but  social  reason  soon  recals  him  to 
■personal  interest.  When  he  sees  a  certain  number  of 
ipectators  assembled  round  the  object  of  his  curiosity: 
1  ■*  It  was  I,"  says  he,  "who  first  made  the  discovery." 
n,  if  he  is  a  scholar,  he  Mis  not  to  apply  his  system 
to  it.  Tie  soon  calculates  the  advantage  he  shall  derive 
from  the  discovery ;  he  adds  a  few  circumstances  io  make 
it  appear  *till  more  wonderful,  and  employs  all  the  in* 
flu ence  of  1 1 is  party  to  puff  it  off,  and  persecute  those  \\\m 
are  not  of  his  opinion.  Thus  every  natural  sentiment 
raises  us  to  God,  till  the  weight  of  our  passions  and  of 
human  institutions  brings  us  back  to  self  alone,  For  this 
reason  J*  J.  Rousseau  was  perfectly  right  when  he  ob- 
served, *(  lliut  man  is  good,  but  that  men  are  wicked." 

It  was  the  instinct  of  the  Deity  which  first  collected  Men 
together,  and  which  became  the  basis  of  the  religion  mid 
of  the  laws  that  were  to  cement  this  union.  It  was  on  this 
that  virtue  reposed,  when  it  resolved  to  imitate  the  Deity 
not  only  in  the  exercise  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  denominated  the  minor  virtues,  but  in  the 
result  of  intelligence  and  divine  power  which  is  beneficem-i-. 
It  consisted  in  the  efforts  made  against  self  for  Ihe  bun  hi 
of  mankind,  with  Ihe  intention  of  pleasing  the  Deity  a  lone. 
It  communicated  to  man  a  sense  of  his  excellence,  by  ex- 
cellence, by  exciting  the  contempt  for  terrestrial  and  trau- 
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stent  advantage!,  and  the  desire  of  tilings  celestial  am 
iiiortiiL      It  was  this  sublime  chnrm  which  COBfCTttd 
ra.ie  into  a  virtue,  and  caused  man  to  submit  voluiifan 
il<  nil,  imidat  such  KoticUmJc  for  Ihe  preservaiioi*  of 
YV Ji.it   hope  eouid&t   thou  have  on  earth,   br 
when  shedding  thy  blood  ;\f  night,  utneent  in  the  tirl 
klosterkam    to   rescue   thi*   French  *rmy?      And 
generous   Eustace  de   St.   Pierre,   wh**t  reward  ciiiM 
expect  of  thy  country,  when  Ihou  appearedsl 
tyrant  with  a  cord  about  liiy  neck*   ready  to  naffer  1 
famous   death    to    save    thy    fellow-citizens?*       Of 
advantage  to   your  inanimate  relics  were  the  - 
the    praises  with   which    posterity  was  one  da 
you?     Could  you  ever  hope  for  (his  tribute  t* 
fices  either  unknown  or  branded  wild  infamy?      Co 
be  flattered  with  the  prospect  of  the  empty   applitfl 
world  separated  fromyou  by  everlasting  barriers?    A 
still  more  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God,  obscure  c 
who  die  without  glory,  whose  virtues  draw  upon  30 
grace,  calumny,  persecution,  poverty,  and   eoatemp 
from  those  who  dispense  honours  among  men,   won  i 
pursue  such  rugged  paths,  were  ye  not  guided  by 
divine  illumination ?f 


«rm  on 

■  ml,    tt 


*  The  Cfcevaller  d'Asias  wai  a  French  officer,  who  vm 
priied   by  the  advanced    truofit  of  tin?  eni-uiy,  who    w* 
i>cu'illy  (ii  bUjcL  the  French  army,  which  was  totally  ttitpr 
ah  event.     Me  wus  threatened  with  instant  death  if  he  • 
It'll  undaunted  by  Ihe  prospect  of  immediate  Mid  inevitable, 
vrivil   iflrt  wiih   all  bis  power  thit  the  enemy  w»«  at  hami, 
thus  given,  ihe  French  troops  were  laMaiiUy  under    Rrtni 
d'Aisai  was  cut  to  pierei  by  hi*  curaged  and  disappointed  oy.p,.„r 

Kutface  rte  St.  Pierre  was  une  of  the  six  magnanimous,  cii 
;irr  the  taking  of  thai  place  by  our  F.dward  IL I 
their  livei  to  appease  the  rage  of  the  irritated  monarch,  and 
own  irom  ^esLrncttori.     It  I*  scarcely  nece-uary  la  m«iUl**tt,   m ,i>, 
rHval  in  the  English  camp,  their  liven  were  spared  nt    rhr 
txt  qoeeii.    T* 

t  tt  ii  iTii]Kia*iuk  to  peaseo*  \\nne  without  religion.      I  allude  „ 
tfee&uritial  vntuei  which  procure  us  the  appiaafte  uf  th<-  pill 
•ft  cotitempUble  that  they  might  be  tanked  upon  at  vici 
jtNvelro-netUhmtalu  ruYiculi.    Tww  **>  *Hm  Marcu*  An 
this  *i> bj*c*.     By  <rif  tft*  \  tn*»n ttw  W»«A  *VAfi^  'w *  y« Wu.. 
ereainrct  without  io j  H&fce  tf  i^waA™*  tow^***  < 
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Respect  for  virtue  is  the  source  of  that  veneration  winch 
pay  to  indent   nobility,   and  which  has,   in  the  end, 


lire  not  only  of  fortune,  bnt  likewise  of  reputation.     Analyse  all  thnse 

ct.fi  whirh  appe&r  striking,   ami  you  will  find  none  but  wha<   exhibit* 

Uei'y  either  present  or  it  a  distance.    J  shall  introduce  one  whith  iji  but 

tie  kLOfkd,  anil  which,  on   account  of  ill   very  obscurity,  is   ibe   more 

xnmendeblc. 

In  the  Jiiic  war  in  Germany,  (commonly  called  the  seven  years*  war). 
*  captain  of  civaJry  wii  mdereri  out  to  forage.  He  s*t  off  at  the  head  of 
uii  com  pan)',  and  proceeded  to  the  quarter  auigned  to  him.  It  was  a 
>uoely  valley,  almost  esllrelg  covered  with  wood*  He  pr-fceivei!  ■  mean 
cottage,  and  knocked  it  the  dtior,  which  was  opened  by  an  aged  Herru 
huter,  with  a  white  beard.  "  Faihtr,"  said  the  ^flicer,  "  shew  me  i  field 
wbvr*  I  may  procure  forage  for  my  soldiers.*'— "  Follow  me,"  replied  the 
Her  rn  huter*  The  good  mm  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  conducted  ibem 
■.Long  (be  valley.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  arrived  at  a  line  held  o{ 
bark-y.  ■' That  la  jutt  what  we  want,"  said  ibe  captain.  'Come  a  little 
farther,"  said  hi*  conductor,  "  and  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain*" 
They  accordingly  proceeded,  and  hair  a  mile  farther  came  to  another  tttd 
of  bailey.  The  tronp  in«tanlJy  alighted,  eat  down  the  grain,  tifd  it  up  in 
bandits,  and  mowled  their  hui  s*s,  Tb«  officer  then  said  to  hit  guide— 
"Faihcr,  yon  have  brought  u*  all  this  way  without  occasion  ;  the  tii  ?t  Held 
waa  belter  than  thi*.'*— "  Very  true,  Sir/'  replied  the  good  old  man,  "  but 
It  waa  not  mine**' 

This  reply  lun  to  the  heart.  I  defy  an  ajhciil  (o  mike  one  like  it.  It 
may  not  he  am  hi  to  observe  that  the  llcrrnhniers  an*  a  kind  of  quakers, 
icuiiered  over  several  |imvinrea  of  Germany.  Some  divine*  have  main* 
tained  That  heretics  are  incapable  of  virtue*  and  that  their  virtue  \%  detttlstA 
of  merit.  An  I  aw  not  a  divine,  I  shall  not  involve  myself  in  this  meta- 
physical discussion,  though  I  could  oppose  to  their  opinion  the  sentiment* 
«f  M.  J  from  e,  and  even  those  of  Su  Peter,  with  regard  to  I  he  heathen, 
when  be  laid  to  Cornelius  the  centurion  :  "  Of  a  troth  L  perceive  that  Cod 
1*  no  respecter  of  persons:  bat  in  every  nation  he  that  teareth  him  Pud 
worfcetb  righteousness  i*  acceptable  with  him/'  (Aria.  chap.  a.  v.  ai  and  iQ 
But  I  am  ai]\i"U6  to  know  *hat  these  divines  think  of  the  charity  of  the 
Samaritan,  who  was  a  schismatic,  f  n  my  opinion,  they  can  have  no  oh- 
Jecl  1  i>n  to  make  again  at  Ibe  judgment  or  Jesus  Christ*  A  a  the  simplicity 
And  the  profound  wisdom  of  bisdivim*  answers  form  an  admirable  contrast 
with  the  insincerity  and  anbtilties  of  the  doctors  of  those  timet,  t  shall  quote 
Ibe  whole  passage  of  scripture  Lo  which  I  allude.  "  And  behold  a  certain 
lawyer  atuod  np  and  templed  him,  saying!  *  Master,  what  shall  1  do  to  in, 
herit  eternal  life?  Be  said  unto  him:  What  is  written  in  the  iawT  bow  read- 
eat  thou?  And  he  answering  said:  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  (tod  with 
all  cby  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all 
thy  minrl,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  And  he  said  unto  him  :  Tliot)  hast 
answered  right;  this  do,  and  thou  shalt  live,  iku  he,  willing  to  justify 
himself,  said  amo  Jesus;  and  who  is  juy  neighbor!  And  Jesus  answering 
said;  A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  full  among 
thieves,  which  Gripped  him  of  his  raiment  and  wounded  him,  and  departed, 
leaving  bim  half  dead.  And  by  chance  there  came  dawn  a  certain  priest 
that  way,  and  whtn  he  law  him  h*  passed  by  on  the  tittle*  m.V.  Am  like- 
wise a  Levitt,  when  he  was  at  the  place,  fame  and  looked  on  bin*  and  passed 
by  **o  the  other  side.  But  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  be  Jotinueyud,  ci me  where 
he  W*s;  *"''  wIlmi  be  saw  him  he  had  cumpasa.on  on  him  and  went  la 
mm  ana  L-.itirid  up  his  wumidi.  puuihig  in  oil  and  wine,  and  set  liianmli* 
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introduced  unjust  and  odious  differences  among 
whereas  originally  it  was  designed  to  establish  only  i* 
spectable  distinctions.  The  more  equitable  Asiatics  hue 
attached  nobility  only  to  places  rendered  illustrious  by 
virtue.  An  aged  tree,  a  wall,  a  rock,  objects  possess*; 
stability,  have  to  them  appeared  exclusively  capable  i 
perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  it  In  Asia  there  is  not 
a  single  acre  of  land  but  what  is  illustrious.  The  Greefa 
and  the  Romans,  who,  like  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
globe,  derived  their  origin  from  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  removed  to  no  great  distance  from  it,  imitated  in  put 
the  customs  of  our  first  parents.     But  the  other  iiatioBt, 

own  beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn  and  took  care  of  him.  And  oa  tit 
morrow  when  he  departed  he  took  out  twopence  and  gave  them  to  the  belt 
and  said  unto  hitn :  Take  care  of  him,  and  whatsoever  thoa  spendest  Ben, 
when  I  come  again  I  will  repay  thee.  Which  now  of  these  three  IhJnksst 
thou  was  neighbor  to  him  that  fell  among  the  thieves?  And  he  said:  Ht 
that  shewed  mercy  on  him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him :  Go  and  du  thss 
likewist." 

To  this  I  shall  forbear  adding  any  reflection.  I  shall  only  observe,  that 
the  action  of  the  Samaritan  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Herrnboter;  far 
though  the  sacrifice  of  the  latter  was  the  greatest,  he  was  in  some  raetssrt 
obliged  to  it  by  force:  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  forage  should  be  has 
from  some  field  or  other.  But  the  Samaritan  obeyed  solely  the  impulse  of 
humanity.  His  action  was  free,  and  his  charity  gratuitous.  This  parable, 
like  all  those  in  the  gospel,  comprehends  in  a  few  words  a  multitude  of  la- 
minous  instructions  on  the  second  of  our  duties.  It  would  be  iinposrisst 
for  imagination  to  substitute  others  of  eqnal  value.  Reflect  on  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  solicitude  of  the  charitable  Samaritan.  He  dresses  tat 
wounds  of  the  unfortunate  man,  sets  him  upon  his  own  horse,  endangers  nh 
life  by  stopping  and  travelling  on  foot  throngh  a  country  frequented  by  rob- 
bers. He  then  conveys  him  to  an  inn,  provides  both  for  the  present  aad 
future  wants  of  the  stranger,  and  continues  his  journey  without  expectiag 
any  return  from  his  gratitude. 

To  this  note,  already  long  enough,  the  translator  begs  leave  to  add  a  few 
observations  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  some  errors  into  which  the  author 
aas  been  led  respecting  the  Herrnhuters,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  HernomUnu 
These  Herrnhuters  are  the  same  Protestant  sect  which  in  England  Is  gvae- 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  Moravians,  but  who  distinguish  themselves  ay 
the  appellation  of  the  United  Brethren.  This  being  presSfcfed,  the  reader 
need  not  be  told  that  they  are  neither  a  kind  of  quakers,  nor  wear  the  refe- 
rable beatds  assigned  to  them  by  the  author.  The  fact  itself  is  the  more 
probable,  as  many  of  their  settlements  in  Germany  were  in  imminent  dag- 
ger from  the  armies  opposed  to  each  other  during  the  seven  years*  war,  aa4 
one  of  them,  Keasalz  in  Silesia,  was  even  plundered  and  burned.  Inaccu- 
racy in  point  of  names  is  a  privilege  to  which  French  writers  seem  to  assert 
an  undisputed  claim  ;  but  the  translator  must  confess  it  was  not  without  con- 
siderable surprise  that  he  found  all  the  errors  here  noticed,  even  of  ort 
graphy,  re'ained  in  the  version  of  a  British  divine,  the  lste  Dr.  Hunter. 
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tio  spread  over  the  re*t  of  Europe,  in  which  they  long 
W  a  n  tie  red  about,  and  who  Jeft.  far  behind  them  these 
ancient  monuments  of  virtue,  preferred  seeking  then*  in 
the  posterity  of  their  great  men*  and  beholding  Jiving 
images  of  t  i  lem  a  mo  n  g  t  h  e  i  r  eh  i  1  d  ren  *  This,  in  m  y  opi  1 1  i  on, 
is  the  reason  why  the  Asiatics  have  no  nobility,  and  why 
tiit?  Europeans  have  no  monuments. 

This  instinct  of  the  Deity  constitutes  the  charm  of  our 
most,  agreeable  books.  The  writers  whom  we  are  never 
tired  of  per  using,  are  not  those  who  possess  the  most  wit, 
that  is,  such  as  abound  hi  that  social  reason  which  lasts 
but  for  a  moment,  but  those  who  are  incessantly  bringing 
Providence  into  action.  Hence  it  is  that  Homer,  Virgil, 
Xenophon,  1 'I u torch,  Fenelon,  and  most  ancient  writers 
have  acquired  immortality,  and  afford  delight  to  readers 
of  every  nation.  For  the  same  reason  voyages  and  travels, 
though  written  in  general  in  a  style  of  great  simplicity, 
and  decried  by  a  numerous  class  of  persons,  who  there 
discover  an  indirect  censure  of  themselves,  are  nevertheless 
the  most  interesting  works  in  modern  literature,  not  only 
because  they  display  new  blessings  of  Nature,  in  treating 
of  the  fruits  and  animals  of  foreign  countries,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangers  by  laud  and  sea  which  their  authors 
frequently  escape,  contrary  to  all  human  expectation. 
Finally,  it  is  became  most  of  our  learned  writers  deviate 
from  this  natural  instinct,  that  they  are  so  dry  and  so 
disgusting,  and  that  posterity  wilL  prefer  Herodotus  to 
David  Hume,  and  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  to  our 
treatises  on  physics,  because  we  are  better  pleased  to  hear 
fables  of  the  Deity  introduced  into  the  history  of  mnu, 
than  to  see  human  reason  mingled  with  the  history  of  the 
Deity. 

This  sublime  sentiment  excites  a  propensity  to  the 
marvellous  in  man,  whose  natural  weakness  would  con- 
demn him  to  creep  for  ever  on  the  earth  of  which  he  is 
formed.  It  balances  within  him  the  sentiment  of  his 
misery,  which  attaches  him  to  the  pleasures  of  ha  hit,  and 
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exalts  his  soul  by  inspiring  him  incessantly  with  thedcwi 
of  novelty.  It  is  the  harmony  of  human  life*  and  tbt 
source  of  every  thing  we  can  find  in  it  delicious  and  ca> 
tivating.  It  is  this  that  affords  a  disguise  to  the  illmios) 
of  love,  which  always  imagines  that  it  beholds  a  dime 
object  in  the  object  beloved.  It  is  this  that  presents  to  •» 
bition  unbounded  prospects.  A  peasant  appears  desirowof 
nothing  in  the  world  but  to  become  a  churchwarden  of 
his  village.  But  will  he  stop  there f  Open  for  hism  i 
career  without  obstacle;  he  is  a  groom,  a  highwayman,  ■ 
leader  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  a  general  of  armies,  a  king; 
at  last  he  will  require  adoration.*  He  will  be  a  Tameriaie 
or  a  Mahomet.  An  opulent  citizen,  fixed  by  age  and  the 
gout  in  his  arm-chair,  has,  he  will  tell  you,  no  other  am- 
bition but  to  die  in  peace.  He,  however,  behokb 
himself  flourishing  to  the  remotest  period  of  time  in  to 
posterity.  He  secretly  gratifies  himself  with  the  idea  of 
their  attaining,  by  means  of  his  money,  to  all  the  grads* 
tions  of  dignity  and  honor.  He  never  reflects  that  in  s 
very  short  time  he  shall  have  nothing  in  common  with 
them,  and  that  while  he  congratulates  himself  on  laying 
the  foundation  of  his  future  glory,  he  is  industriously 
striving  to  conceal  the  meanness  of  his  own  origin.  The 
very  atheist,  with  his  negative  wisdom,  is  irresistibly 
carried  away  by  this  impulsion.  In  vain  he  demonstrates 
the  nothingness  and  the  revolution  of  all  things;  his  heart 
contradicts  his  reason.  He  secretly  flatters  himself  that 
his  book  or  his  tomb  will  one  day  procure  him  the  ap- 
plause of  posterity,  or  perhaps  that  the  book  and  the 
tomb  of  his  enemy  will  cease  to  obtain  it.  He  denies 
the  existence  of  the  Deity  only  because  he  puts  himself  in 
his  place. 

With  the  sentiment  of  the  Deity  every  thing  is  grand, 


*  Of  the  truth  of  these  observations  the  hhtory  of  the  world  i 

meronft  instances ;  but  no  period  has  displayed  one  more  striking  than  the 
present  age.  Heed  I  say  that  I  allude  to  the  self-created  imperial  rata  tf 
Jrrance,  and  the  blasphemous  adulation  of  his  cringing  slaves!    T. 
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noble,  beautiful,  invincible,  in  ^circumstances  the  most 
indigent;  without  it  all  is  feeble,  disagreeable,  and  bitter, 
even  in  the  midst  of  grandeur*  *Twas  this  that  conferred 
empire  on  S  pari  a  and  on  Rome,  by  pointing  out  the  gods 
as  protectors  and  fellow-citizens  to  their  virtuous  and  poor 
inhabitants*  It  was  the  destruction  of  this  sentiment  that 
consigned  them  to  slavery,  wallowing  in  riches  and  in 
vice,  when  they  beheld  in  the  universe  no  other  gods 
than  gold  and  pleasures*  To  no  purpose  does  man  ac- 
cumulate around  him  the  gifts  of  fortune;  no  sooner  is  this 
sentiment  banished  from  hia  heart,  than  languor  takes 
possession  of  it  Jf  its  absence  be  of  long  duration,  he  is 
plunged  into  dejection,  then  into  gloomy  melancholy,  and 
at  last  into  despair.  If  this  state  of  anxiety  be  incessant, 
he  puts  a  period  to  his  life,  Man  is  the  only  being 
endued  with  sense,  who  destroys  himself  in  a  state  of 
liberty.  Human  life,  with  its  pomp  and  its  enjoyments, 
no  longer  appears  life  when  it  ceases  to  appear  immortal 
and  divine.* 

Whatever  may  bt  the  disorder  prevailing  in  human 
societies,  this  celestial  instinct  delights  to  dwell  among  the 

*  Plutarch  remark*  thai  Alexander  did  not  resign  himself  to  the  vicea 
which  sullied  (he  conclusion  of  bin  clorions  career,  (III  be  imagined  himieJf 
abandoned  by  [he  (iodi.  TbJs  sentiment  is  not  only  productive  of  misery 
when  it  ii  banished  (rum  our  pleasure*,  bat  when,  in  consequence  of 
oar  pufiiom  or  our  institutions,  which  pervert  the  law*  of  'N.iMii  e,  it  it 
applied  m  uor  woei  themselves.  Tbui,  far  example,  it;  utter  telfol  0TOM 
mechanical  Jaws  to  the  operation*  of  tbe  soul,  we  apply  the  sentiment  caf  in* 
fmity  to  our  physics!  and  transient  afflictions,  our  misery,  by  a  Just  reaction, 
then  becomea  insupportable*  1  have  tk  ere  bed  bnl  a  mini  outline  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  two  principles  or  man,  bat  to  whatever  sensation  of  pleasure  or 
of  pain  we  apply  them,  we  thai!  find  the  linerenre  of  their  nature  ami  Ibdt 
perpetual  re  action. 

With  regard  to  Alexander  abandoned  by  the  Gods,  1  should  be  surprised 
if  the  expression  of  this  situation  had  not  inspired  some  arliit  of  Greece. 
On  this  subject  Adrlison  say*,  ibst  to  the  gallery  of  Florence  ibere  was  a 
beautiful  bust  of  Alexander  the  Ureal,  the  face  turned  towards  Heaven,  with 
m  certain  nob k  air  of  grief  and  dia&atirti  action.  He  adds  Eh  at  he  had  teen 
two  or  three  ancient  bust*  of  Alexander,  with  the  same  air  and  the  sxiuc  at- 
titude, whence  be  was  led  t«  imagine  thai  die  sculptor  intended  to  represent 
the  conqneryr  weeping  for  new  wurlds,  or  some  other  similar  arc  must  a  net* 
of  bis  history.  The  only  circumstance  of  hkblitory  Id  which,  iti  my  opinion, 
these  busts  ought  w  be  referred,  Ja  lhaUjf  hia  com  plain  ing  of  being  abandoned 
by  th^Godn.  I  have  ao  doubt  that  Ihi-i  would  have  been  ibe  judgment  yf  the 
ingenious  Addison,  had  be  recollected  the  observation  of  PlBtarthi 
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children  of  men.  It  inspires  men  of  genius  by  exhibitor 
tself  to  them  clothed  iti  eternal  attributes.  It  presents 
the  mathematician  the  ineffable  progressions  of  in  finite 
io  the  musician  enchanting  harmonies,  to  the  hiatornui 
the  immortal  shades  of  virtuous  men.  It  creates  a  Par* 
uassus  for  the  poet,  and  an  Olympus  for  the  hero.  It 
embellishes  the  gloomy  days  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people.  Amidst  the  luxury  of  Paris,  it  causes  the  poor 
native  of  Savoy  to  sigh  after  the  snow- covered  summit] 
his  mountains.  It  traverses  the  vast  ocean,  and  summon* 
the  European  sailor  from  the  genial  climes  of  India  to  tk 
tempestuous  shores  of  the  west  It  provides  a  country  foi 
the  wretched,  and  excites  regret  in  those  who  have  lod 
nothing.  It  diffuses  over  our  bowers  the  charms  of  in  no- 
cence,  and  over  the  tombs  of  our  fathers  the  hopes  of  im- 
mortality, It  reposes  in  the  midst  of  tumultuous  cities  o« 
the  palaces  of  mighty  monarchy  and  on  the  august  fempla 
of  religion.  It  frequently  fixes  its  abode  in  deserts,  and 
attracts  to  rocks  the  respect  of  the  universe.  *Tis 
that  it  has  covered  you  with  majesty >  ye  ruins  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  you  too,  mysterious  pyramids  of  Egypt! 
It  is  this  that  we  are  incessantly  seeking  amid  our  restless 
occupations;  but  whenever  it  appears  in  some  unexpected 
act  of  virtue,  in  any  of  those  circumstances  which  are 
called  interpositions  of  heaven,  or  in  any  of  those  sublime 
and  ineffable  emotions  which  are  denominated  by  way  of 
excellence  traits  of  sentiment,  its  first  effect  is  to  produce 
a  powerful  emotion  of  joy,  and  the  second  is  to  cause  us 
to  shed  tears.  The  soul,  struck  with  thin  divine  tight, 
rejoices  to  obtain  &  glimpse  of  its  heavenly  native  land, 
and  is  afflicted  at  the  idea  of  being  exiled  from  il 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  LAWS  OP  NATURE  TO  THE  EVILS  OF 
SOCIETY. 

I  hate  exposed  in  this  work  the  errors  of  our  opinions, 
Uie  evils  which  have  resulted  from  them  for  manners  and 
social  happiness ;  I  have  refuted  those  opinions,  and  even 
the  very  methods  of  our  sciences;  I  have  investigated, 
certain  laws  of  Nature,  and  applied  them,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say,  happily  to  the  vegetable  order :  but  in  my 
opinion,  all  this  labor  would  be  in  vain,  were  I  not  to 
direct  it  to  the  discovery  of  some  remedies  for  the  evils  of 
society. 

A  Prussian  of  the  present  day,  who  has  written  much 
has  abstained  from  making  any  remarks  on  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  "  because,"  as  he  says,  "  being  only 
a  passenger  in  the  vessel  of  the  state,  it  is  not  his  province 
to  interfere  in  the  management  of  her."  For  my  part  I 
think  it  a  duty  highly  incumbent  on  me  to  treat  of  the 
vessel  of  the  state,  because  I  am  a  passenger,  and  must  be 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  voyage.  It  is  my  duty 
to  employ  the  leisure  afforded  me  by  my  very  situation 
as  a  passenger,  to  apprize  the  pilots  of  the  irregularities 
which  I  perceive  on  board  Such  is  the  example  v*VvteX\ 
appears  to  have  been  given  us  by  out  ^iotxtew\\i\eu%  owx 
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Fenelons,  and  many  other  illustrious  men,  who,  in  everf 
country,  have  devoted  their  vigils  to  the  welfare  of  ilieif 
fellow-citizens,  The  only  solid  objection  that  can  be  d- 
leged  a^uinst  me  is  my  inability.  But  I  have  wiIjic 
much  injustice  ;  I  have  myself  been  a  victim  of  it.  The 
images  of  disorder  have  excited  in  me  ideas  of  order. 
Besides,  my  errors  will  serve  to  display  the  sagacity  </ 
those  who  shall  correct  them.  Jf  1  present  but  one  single 
useful  idea  to  my  prince,  whose  bounty  has  hitherto  tap- 
ported  me,  though  my  services  have  gone  unrewarded,  I 
shall  obtain  a  rceouipence  the  most  precious;  if  I  roaj 
flatter  myself  with  having  dried  the  tears  of  some  unhappy 
being,  at  the  latest  moment  of  life  this  recollection  will 
wipe  away  my  own, 

Those  who  profit  by  the  calamities  of  their  country, 
will  reproach  me  with  being  its  enemy,  and  al  ledge,  si 
usual,  that  things  have  always  been  as  they  are  now,  and 
that  every  thing  is  going  on  well,  because  their  own  af 
fairs  are  prosperous.  But  it  is  not  those  who  expose  the 
calamaties  of  their  country  that  are  its  enemies,  but  those 
who  flatter  it.  Most  assuredly  the  writers,  as  Horace  lid 
Juvenal,  who  predicted  to  Home  her  destruction,  even 
amidst  all  her  grandeur,  were  more  strongly  attached  to 
her  welfare  than  those  who  flattered  her  tyrants  and  took 
advantage  of  her  disorders.  How  long  did  the  Roman 
empire  survive  the  predictions  of  the  former  t  The  good 
princes  who  afterwards  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
could  not  reform  it,  because  they  were  deceived  by  co tem- 
porary writers,  who  never  ventured  to  attack  the  moral 
and  political  cause  of  corruption.  They  were  contented 
witli  confining  their  reform  to  themselves,  and  had  Ml 
even  the  courage  to  extend  it  to  their  families.  Thus 
reigned  a  Titus  and  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  They  were  oalj 
great  philosophers  upon  a  throne.  For  my  part,  I  think 
I  have  already  deserved  well  of  my  country,  if  I  have  onlf 
told  her  this  terrible  truths  that  she  contains  in  her  ! 
more  than  seven  m\\\tam  tA  ^^9****  a»&^&i*&L^ 
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oer  has  been  annually  increasing  since  tne  age  of  Louis 
XIV. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  wish  for  the  destruction  of 
the  different  orders  of  the  state.  1  am  only  desirous  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  spirit  of  their  original  institution. 
Would  to  heaven  that  .he  clergy  deserved  by  their  virtues 
the  first  rank  conferred  by  the  sanctity  of  their  functions, 
and  that  the  nobility  protected  the  citizen,  and  rendered 
themselves  formidable  only  to  the  enemies  of  the  people : 
that  the  financial  department,  pouring  its  treasures  into 
the  channels  of  commerce,  and  agriculture,  left  open  to 
merit  avenues  to  places  of  every  kind ;  that  each  woman, 
exempted  by  the  weakness  of  her  constitution  from  most 
of  the  burdens  of  society,  were  engaged  only  in  fulfilling 
the  pleasing  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  in  constituting 
the  felicity  of  a  single  family  ;  that,  endowed  with  graces 
and  with  beauty,  she  considered  herself  as  a  flower  in 
that  chain  of  pleasures  with  which  Nature  has  bound  man 
to  life,  and  that  while  she  is  the  crown  and  the  joy  of  her 
husband  in  particular,  the  entire  chain  of  her  sex  conso- 
lidated the  mass  of  national  happiness  ! 

I  seek  not  the  applause  of  the  multitude ;  by  such  I 
shall  not  be  read:  besides,  they  are  sold  to  the  opulent 
and  the  powerful,  it  is  true,  the  people  are  continually 
railing  against  them,  and  even  applaud  such  as  oppose 
them  with  firmness :  but  they  abandon  them  to  their  fate 
as  soon  as  they  perceive  that  they  are  the  objects  of  the 
hatred  of  the  rich.  They  tremble  at  the  menaces  of  the 
latter,  or  they  crouch  at  their  feet  on  receiving  the  least 
mark  of  benevolence.  By  the  people  I  mean  not  only 
the  lowest  class  of  society,  but  a  great  number  of  others, 
who  think  themselves  much  above  it 

The  people  are  not  my  idol.     If  the  powers  which  go- 
vern them  are  corrupt,  they  are  themselves  the  cause  of  it 
We  reprobate  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Caligula,  but  those 
wicked  princes  were  the  fruits  of  their  age,  a*  YwA.  Vcvtat 
*rc  produced  by  bad  trees :  they  would  not  tam  Yse»fc  *V 
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•ants  had  they  not  found  among  the  Romans  ini 
spies,  satellites,  poisoners,  prostitutes,  executioners,  ssi 
flatterers,  who  told  them  that  every  thing  was  going  m 
well.  1  do  not  look  upon  virtue  as  the  portion  of  to 
people  ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  divided  among  all  condition! 
that  it  is  rare  among  the  low,  among  the  middling  dim 
and  among  the  great,  and  yet  so  necessary  for  the  press* 
vation  of  all  the  orders  of  society,  that  if  it  were  entirely 
destroyed,  the  country  would  crumble  into  ruin  like  • 
temple  whose  foundations  have  been  uudermined 

But  though  it  is  neither  the  praises  nor  the  virtses 
the  people  that  are  particularly  interesting  to  me, 
bors  however  are.  From  the  people  proceed  most  of  Br/ 
pleasures  and  of  my  sorrows ;  it  is  they  that  supply  ae 
with  food,  with  clothing,  with  lodging,  with  superfluities, 
while  they  themselves  are  sometimes  in  want  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life ;  from  them  likewise  proceed  contagion, 
robbery,  sedition,  and  were  I  no  farther  concerned  thin 
as  a  mere  spectator  of  their  happiness  or  of  their  misery, 
they  would  not  be  indifferent  to  me.  Their  joy  excites 
in  my  heart  an  involuntary  joy,  and  their  wretched  nest 
afflicts  me.  It  is  not  by  paying  for  their  services  with 
money  that  1  can  acquit  myself  of  all  obligation  towards 
them.  It  is  a  maxim  of  a  rich  and  hard-hearted  man:  MI 
owe  that  workman  nothing;  I  have  paid  him."  The 
money  which  I  give  to  the  people  in  return  for  their  ser- 
vices, creates  nothing  new  for  their  use ;  it  would  circu- 
late just  the  same,  and  perhaps  more  usefully  for  them  if  I 
had  never  existed.  The  people  therefore  bear  the  burden 
of  my  existence,  without  any  return  on  my  part;  and 
what  is  still  worse,  they  are  likewise  loaded  with  that  of 
my  irregularities.  I  am  accountable  to  them,  more  than 
to  the  magistrates,  for  my  virtues  and  my  vices.  If  I 
deprive  them  of  a  portion  of  their  subsistence,  I  oblige  his? 
who  is  in  want  of  it  to  become  a  beggar  or  a  robber;  l 
I  uVbauch  a  female,  I  rob  society  of  the  mother  of  a  fami- 
ly ;  if  I  appear  irreligious,  I  weaken  the  hopes  which 
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,  support  them  under  their  labors.  Besides,  religion  gives 
.  Bie  a  positive  command  to  love  them.  When  it  enjoins 
g  woe  to  love  mankind,  it  is  the  people  whom  it  designs  and 
~  not  the  great;  to  them  it  attaches  all  the  powers  of  society, 
and  which  exist  only  by  them  and  for  them.  Differing 
widely  from  the  system  of  modern  policy,  which  presents 
the  people  to  kings  as  their  property,  it  presents  kings  to 
the  people  as  their  fathers  and  their  defenders.  The  peo- 
ple are  not  made  for  kings,  but  kings  for  the  people.  I, 
then,  who  am  nothing  and  can  do  nothing,  may  at  least 
offer  up  ardent  wishes  for  their  felicity. 

I  must  do  this  justice  to  our  nation  to  acknowledge  that 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  one  more  generous  in  Europe, 
though  it  is  the  most  miserable  that  I  know,  liberty  ex- 
cepted. I  could  relate  a  great  number  of  anecdotes  of  its 
benevolence,  if  time  permitted.  Our  wits  frequently  draw 
caricatures  of  persons  in  low  life,  and  of  our  peasantry, 
because  they  have  no  other  object  than  to  amuse  the  rich ; 
but  they  would  furnish  them  with  some  excellent  lessons 
of  virtues,  if  they  knew  how  to  study  those  of  the  people. 
For  my  part,  I  have  more  than  once  found  among  them 
ingots  of  gold  upon  a  dunghill. 

I  have  remarked,  for  example,  that  many  petty  shop- 
keepers sell  their  commodities  at  a  much  lower  price  to  the 
poor  than  to  the  rich,  and  when  I  have  asked  the  reason, 
they  have  replied :  "  Every  body  must  live,  Sir/  I  have 
likewise  observed  that  many  of  the  common  people  never 
cheapen  when  they  are  dealing  with  persons  as  poor  as 
themselves :  "  They  must  earn  a  livelihood,**  say  they. 
One  day  I  saw  a  little  child  buying  greens  of  a  green- 
grocer; the  woman  gave  the  child  an  apron  full  for  a  penny, 
and  when  I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  the  quantity, 
"  Sir/'  said  she,  "  I  should  not  give  so  much  to  a  grown- 
up person,  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  cheat  a  child." 
When  I  lived  in  the  street  de  la  Magdaleine,  I  employed 
a  porter,  a  native  of  Auvergne,  name  CtmaVaV,  viYio  fox 
five  months  gratuitoubly  maintained  a  maker  of  \«pe&Vr) 
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a  stranger  to  him,  and  who  had  come  to  Paris  on  the  bu* 
siness  of  a  law-suit,  "  because/*  as  he  told  me,  "this  w 
had  on  the  road,  in  the  public  stage,  from  time  to  tine 
assisted  his  wife,  who  was  sick."  The  same  porter  bads 
son  eighteen  years  old,  paralytic  and  an  idiot  from  In 
birth,  whom  he  supported  with  the  tenderest  affectios, 
refusing  to  place  him  in  the  Hospital  for  Incurables,  thonga 
persons  who  possessed  sufficient  influence  had  frequently 
offered  to  exert  it  in  his  behalf.  "  God  gave  him  to  ne/ 
said  he,  "  and  it  is  my  duty  to  take  care  of  him."  I  hate 
no  doubt  that  he  still  maintains  this  son,  though  he  ■ 
obliged  himself  to  feed  him,  and  his  wife  in  frequently  91 
I  once  stood  still  with  admiration  to  look  at  a  basfand 
pauper  seated  on  a  post  in  the  street  Bergere,  near  the 
Boulevards.  Well-dressed  people  passed  by  witbMt 
giving  him  any  thing ;  but  there  were  few  servant-maxM 
or  women  carrying  baskets,  but  what  stopped  to  bestow 
their  mite.  He  wore  a  wig  well  powered,  his  hat  under 
his  arm,  had  a  great  coat,  clean  linen,  and  his  appearance 
was  so  respectable,  that  when  these  poor  people  were  be- 
stowing their  alms,  you  would  rather  have  imagined  tbst 
they  were  receiving  charity  from  him.  It  is  impossible 
to  refer  this  sentiment  of  generosity  in  the  people  to  any 
secret  motive  of  self-interest,  as  the  enemies  of  mankind, 
who  have  attempted  to  explain  the  causes  of  compassion, 
alledge.  None  of  these  poor  women  imagined  herself  in 
the  situation  of  the  unfortunate  man,  who,  it  was  said, 
had  been  a  watch-maker,  and  had  lost  his  sight;  but  they 
were  impelled  by  that  sublime  instinct,  which  interests  us 
more  in  the  distresses  of  the  great  than  in  those  of  other 
men,  because  we  compare  the  magnitude  of  their  misfor- 
tunes to  that  of  their  elevation  and  of  their  falL  To  ser- 
vant maids  a  blind  watch-maker  was  a  Belisariua, 

I  could  adduce  instances  of  this  kind  without  end :  they 
would  be  thought  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the  rich  if 
they  were  taken  from  the  history  of  the  savages,  or  from 
that  of  the  Roman  emperors,  if  they  were  two  thousand 
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%tars»  or  two  thousand  leagues  distant  from  us.  They 
^Pould  amuse  their  imagination,  and  pacify  their  avarice. 
Certainly  our  own  people  are  worthy  of  our  love.  I 
Mold  prove  that  their  moral  goodness  is  the  firmest  sup- 
port of  the  government,  and  that,  in  spite  of  their  neces- 
sities, it  is  they  who  make  amends  for  the  scanty  pay 
of  our  soldiers,  and  who  supply  with  necessaries  the  pro- 
digious number  of  poor  with  which  the  kingdom  swarms. 

Solus  populi  tuprema  lex  est,  was  a  saying  of  the  an- 
cients :  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law,  be- 
cause their  wretchedness  is  productive  of  general  misery. 
This  axiom  should  be  held  the  more  sacred  by  legislators 
tnd  reformers,  as  no  law  can  be  durable,  and  no  plan  of 
reform  can  be  executed,  till  the  welfare  of  the  people  is 
first  established.  It  is  their  miseries  which  beget  abuses, 
prhich  keep  them  up,  and  renew  them.  It  is  because  they 
lid  not  build  upon  this  foundation  that  so  many  illustrious 
reformers  have  beheld  their  political  edifice  crumble  into 
-uins.  If  Agis  and  Cleomenes  failed  in  their  endeavors 
to  bring  about  a  reform  in  Sparta,  it  was  because  the  un- 
fortunate Helots  saw  with  indifference  a  system  of  happi- 
ness in  which  they  were  not  comprehended.  If  China 
was  conquered  by  the  Tartars,  it  was  because  the  discon- 
tented Chinese  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  their  man- 
darins, while  their  sovereign  was  kept  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  matter.  If  Poland  was  divided  in  our  own  time  by 
her  neighbours,  it  was  because  her  enslaved  peasants  and 
her  menial  gentry  did  not  defend  her.  If  so  many  reforms 
with  regard  to  the  clergy,  the  military,  finance,  justice, 
commerce,  and  concubinage  have  been  attempted  in  vain, 
it  is  because  the  misery  of  the  people  is  incessantly  pro- 
ducing the  same  abuses. 

In  all  my  travels  I  never  saw  a  more  flourishing  coun- 
try than  Holland.     Its  capital  contains  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and   eighty   thousand   inhabitants.     The   immense 
trade  of  that  city  throws  a  thousand  temptation*  \u  tab 
way,  yet  you  never  bear  of  a  robbery,  nor  wee  «*A&Kt* 
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ever  employed  to  mount  guard.     When  I  wai  tbce  i 
1 162,  there  had  not  been  a  single  execution  for  eLe 
yeani.     The  laws  are  nevertheless  severe;  but  the  p*i 
pk •,  who  easily  find  means  to  earn  a  subsistence, 
tempted  to  Infringe  them.     It  is  even  worthy  of 
that  though  they  have  expended  millions  in  printing  i 
our  extravagances  in  morality,  in  politics,  ami  in 
neither  their  opinions  nor  their  manners  hare  J 
ated,    because   they  are   content   with    their    c 
Crimes  are  generated  only  by  indigence  and  by  excise*  I 
opulence.     When  I  was  at  Moscow,  au  old  man,  a 
of  Geneva,  who  was  m  that  city  at  the  time  of  Peter  1 1 
in  funned  me,  that  since  various  means  of  subsistence  t*il 
been  afforded  to  the  people  by  the  establishment  of  i 
facturcsand  commerce,  seditious,  assassinations,  robbenti  \ 
and  con  fl agrations  had  become  much  less  frequent  thin  \ 
fore. — Had  there  not  been  multitudes  of  miserable  wretch 
at  Rome,  a  Catiline  woukl  never  have  existed,   The  polic 
it   is  true,   prevents  public  disturbances  at  Paris ;  it  i 
even  be  asserted  that  fewer  crimes  are  committed  in  i 
capital  than  in  the  other  cities  of  the  kingdom,  in  pr< 
tiou  to  their  population  ;  but  the  tranquillity  of  the  pea 
of  Paris  proceeds  from   their  possessing-  more  Humeri 
means  of  subsistence  than  those  of  the  other  towns, 
cause  the  rich  flotk  thither  from  all  the  provinces,    Aft 
all,  the  expence  of  police-officers,  of  spies,  of  prison 
places  of  confinement,  is  defrayed  by  theie  same  people 
and  this  sum  is  employed  in  the  inflicting  of  puuishme 
when   it  might  be  devoted   to  purposes  of   brurvolino 
These  expedients  are,  besides,  nothing  but  repeti 
I  hat  involve  the  people  in  secret  irregularities,  wfa 
equally  dangerous. 

The  first  method  of  diminishing  the  indigence 
peoplt!  is  to  reduce  the  excessive  opulence  of  the  i 
is  not   the   latter  that  afford  a  livelihood     to  the 
classes,  as  some,  mutant  ^Muiians  affirm.      They  I 
pretend  to  calctiteXe  u\fc  vf e*\\\v  <A  ^  iV^  %  \j^  tb^  </  , 
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certainly  limited ;  and  if  the  whole  happens  to  be  in 
ufe  possession  of  a  small  portion  of  citizens,  it  is  not  of 
*y  service  to  the  multitude.  As  they  always  see  in  srnaU 
fssiracters  men  concerning  whom  they  care  very  little, 
*M  in  large  capitals  the  money  of  which  they  are  ex* 
tofcmely  fond,  they  think  it  more  beneficial  to  the  kingdom 
V  an  income  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  should 
^Bntre  in  one  and  the  same  person,  than  that  it  should  be 
divided  among  one  hundred  families, "  because/'  say  they, 
** great  capitals  produce  great  undertakings :"  but  this  is 
i  most  pernicious  error.  The  wealthy  possessor  keeps 
joly  a  few  more  servants,  and  spends  the  rest  of  his  su- 
perfluity in  articles  of  luxury  and  corruption.  It  is  ne- 
seasary  that  he  should  enjoy  it  in  his  own  way,  for  if  he 
ie  avaricious,  the  money  is  totally  lost  to  society.  But 
ne  hundred  families  of  good  citizens  might  live  with 
iomfort  on  such  a  revenue.  They  would  bring  up  a  great 
lumber  of  children,  and  would  maintain  a  multitude  of 
►ther  families  by  means  of  arts  that  are  not  only  useful, 
Hit  likewise  friendly  to  morals. 

In  order  therefore  to  diminish  opulence,  without,  how- 
ever, doing  injustice  to  the  rich,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  venality  of  places,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  are  monopolized  by  that  class  of  society  which 
could  best  dispense  with  them,  since  they  are  conferred 
only  on  those  who  possess  money.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  destroy  the  duplicity,  the  triplicity,  and  the  quadrupli- 
city  which  accumulate  them  on  a  single  head,  as  well  as 
the  reversions  which  perpetuate  them  in  the  same  fami- 
lies. This  abolition  would  undoubtedly  destroy  that  aris- 
tocracy of  gold  which  keeps  gradually  extending  in  the 
bosom  of  the  monarchy,  and  placing  an  insurmountable 
barrier  between  the  prince  and  his  subjects,  becomes  in 
the  end  the  most  dangerous  of  all  governments.  By  such 
A  measure  the  dignity  of  offices  would  be  augmented ;  they 
trill  be  more  worthy  of  esteem  when  they  «\ra\\  >oe  Xfcve 
reward  of  merit,  and  not  uV  price  of  money ;  to.  ^wflA 
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diminish  that  respect  for  wealth  which  has  corrupted  4  *: 
morals,  and  would  increase  the  veneration  due  to  vim|«.T 
it  would  open  to  all  the  orders  of  the  state  the  Avenucfiti 
public  employments,  which,  for  a  century,  has  beefiVK 
patrimony  of  four  or  five  thousand  families,  who  shift! *i 
offices  from  one  to  another,  without  suffering  tin 
tne  citizens  to  partake  of  them,  till  they  divest  themsdM 
of  that  character,  that  is,  till  they  sell  them  their  libcfijl* 
tlieir  honor,  and  their  consciences. 

Our  kings  have  been  persuaded  that  it  was  safer  M  • 
them  to  rely  on  the  purses  of  their  subjects  than  on  thol 
probity*  This  is  the  origin  of  the  venality  in  th 
state,  hut  the  fallacy  of  this  sophism  is  apparent,  when  wl 
consider  that  it  exists  neither  in  the  ecclesiastical  nam 
the  military  condition,  and  that  those  great  bodies  are,  *l 
far  as  concerns  their  individuals,  the  best  regulated  in ^{ 
state,  at  least  with  respect  to  their  police  and  their  prt»  I 
i. Lil.tr  interests 

The  court  frequently  employs  the  change*  of  fashion  to  I 
give  subsistence  to  the  people  from  the  superfluities  of  ttol 
rich.  This  palliative  ia  good,  though  it  is  attended  vtm 
great  inconveniences;  but  at  any  rate  it  ought  to  lurntl 
the  advantage  of  the  poor,  and  all  commerce  in  foreip 
luxuries  should  be  forbidden,  for  it  would  be  very  mW 
man  to  suffer  the  rich,  who  draw  alt  the  money  from  lb* 
nation,  to  send  every  year  a  considerable  part  of  it  to 
India  and  China,  in  order  to  procure  muslins,  silks,  and 
porcelain,  which  they  may  find  at  home*  The  trade  to 
India  and  China  is  adapted  only  to  nations*  who,  life  fSk 
Dutch  and  English,  have  neither  mulberry- trees  nor  silk* 
worms.  These  may  likewise  be  permitted  to  purchase  h* 
and  to  drink  it,  because  their  countries  produce  no 
But  whenever  we  buy  a  piece  of  cotton  in  Bengal,  we 
prevent  an  inhabitant  of  our  islands  from  cultivjii 
plants  which  would  have  produced  the  raw  materia 
a  family  m  France  ft^m  ^\u\v\\\%  3\\d  weaving  it.  U  * 
likewise  a  moraV  oAAv^vo^  ^  t&texx,  \s>  ^  < 
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occupations  which  belong  to  them,  such  as  those  of  mid- 
w-vcs,  milliners,  mautau-tnakers,  and  all  such  as  require 
nothing  more  than  address  and  a  sedentary  life  in  older  to 
rescue  mi  in  hers  of  the  in  from  indole  nee  and  prostitution, 
to  which  they  seek  the  means  of  supporting  a  wretched 
existence* 

A  grand  source  of  subsistence  would  likewise  be  opened 
to  the  people  by  suppressing  the  privileges  of  commercial 
and  manufacturing  companies.  These  companies,  we  are 
told,  give  bread  to  a  whole  province*  Their  establishments 
indeed  appear  striking  at  the  first  view,  especially  in  the 
country*  They  exhibit  long:  avenues  of  trees,  vast  build- 
toga,  numberless  courts,  palaces;  but  they  enable  the  pro- 
prietors to  ride  in  their  coaches,  and  compel  the  rest  of 
the  village  to  wear  wooden  shoes,  J  never  saw  peasants 
more  wretched  than  in  the  villages  where  there  are  privi- 
leged manufacturers,  These  privileges  tend  more  than 
can  be  conceived  to  check  the  industry  of  a  country,  I 
•hall  quote  on  this  occasion  what  is  said  by  an  anonymous 
English  writer,  distinguished  for  soundness  of  judgment 
and  impartiality.  "  I  passed ,"  says  he,  "  through  Mon- 
treal, Abbeville,  and  PequignL  The  second  of  these 
towns  likewise  has  its  chateau;  its  indigent  inhabitants 
highly  extol  their  manufacture  of  cloth,  but  it  is  less  con* 
aiderable  than  those  of  many  villages  in  Yorkshire,*1*  To 
the  cloth  manufacturers  of  the  villages  of  Yorkshire  L  could 
however  oppose  those  of  handkerchiefs  and  of  cotton  and 
woollen  stuffs  in  the  villages  of  the  Pays  de  Coux,  which 
are  very  flourishing,  and  the  peasants  of  which  are  very 
opulent,  because  there  is  no  such  thing  among  them  as  ex- 
clusive privileges.  The  privileged  manufacturers  finding 
themselves  without  competitors,  oppress  their  workmen  as 
much  as  they  please.  They  employ  a  thousand  artifices 
to  reduce  them  to  the  lowest  possible  wages.  They 
advance  them  money,  for  example,  and  when  they  have 

Travel*  iu  Frince,  Italy,   and  the  jilanfta_ol  die  Archlfwliga  l*  r>j 
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made  them  their  debtors  beyond  the  possibility  or  re-pay 
nient,  for  which  a  few  crowns  are  sufficient,  they  then 
have  them  in  their  power.  I  know  a  considerable  branch 
of  maritime  fishery,  which  is  almost  totally  ruined  in  one 
of  our  ports  by  this  fatal  species  of  monopoly*  The  citizeus 
of  that  town  tint  purchased  the  fish  of  the  fishermen,  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  ami  Belting  jt;  they  afterwards  built 
fishing-snm  k 9,  and  then  advanced  money  to  the  fishermen's 
wives  during  the  absence  of  their  husbands.  The  latter 
were  obliged  on  their  return,  to  hire  themselves  to  the 
citizens,  in  order  to  pay  their  debt*  When  the  citizens 
were  masters  of  the  boats,  the  fish erm pit,  and  their  fish, 
they  regulated  the  conditions  of  the  fishery  at  pleasure. 
Most  of  the  fishermen  were  disgusted  wilh  the  smallness 
of  their  profits,  and  the  fishery,  which  formerly  rendered 
the  town  so  flourishing,  has  now  dwindled  almost  to 
nothing. 

If  I  am  desirous  that  no  intruders  should  run  away  with 
the  means  of  subsistence  bestowed  by  Nature  on  each 
rank  of  society  and  on  each  sex*  still  less  should  1  vAth 
monopolizers  to  appropriate  to  themselves  those  whi.h 
she  has  given  to  each  individual  For  example,  the  author 
of  a  book,  of  a  machine,  of  any  invention  for  utility  or 
pleasure,  to  which  a  man  has  devoted  his  time,  his  labor, 
and  his  genius,  ought  to  be  at  least  as  justly  entitled  to  i 
premium  in  perpetuity  from  those  who  sell  his  bu« 
make  use  of  his  invention,  as  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  re* 
ceive  fines  from  those  who  build  upon  his  domain »  an 
even  from  such  as  dispose  of  their  houses.  Such  a 
appears  to  me  to  be  much  more  consonant  to  the  law  i 
Nature  than  fines  of  alienation.  If  the  public  is  put  i 
possession  of  a  useful  invention,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  &u 
to  make  compensation  to  the  author,  that  his  glory  an 
not  be  converted  into  his  ruin.  If  this  equitable  law  i 
isted  we  shouV\  wot  sefcVwfcfcV^  booksellers  living  at  | 
ease  at  the  enpeuce  <&  wtoAW  n*\»  wa«&m£S  has  i 
a    morsel   to   eat.     ^e  aW\&  ™*^ 
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time*  the  posterity  of  Corneille  and  of  La  Fontaine  reduced 
to  beggary,  while  the  booksellers  of  Paris  are  purchasing 
•uperb  country-seats  with  the  profits  of  their  works. 

Great  landed  estates  are  still  more  prejudical  than  ex- 
tensive capitals  or  emoluments,  because  they  rob  the  other 
citizens,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  of  social  and  natural 
patriotism.     They  moreover  become,  in  process  of  time, 
the  property  of  those  who  have  offices  and  money ;  they 
place  under  the  discretion  of  such  persons  all  the  subjects 
of  the  state,  and  allow  them  no  other  resource  for  a  sub- 
sistence than  either  to  become  corrupt  and  flatter  the  pas- 
sions of  those  who  are  in  possession  of  wealth  and  power, 
or  to  abandon  their  country.    These  three  causes  combined, 
and  particularly  the  last,  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  was  justly  remarked  by  Pliny,  so  early  as 
the  reign  of  Trajan.     They  have  already  driven  out  of 
France  a  greater  number  of  subjects  than  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes.     When  1  was  in  Prussia,  in  1765, 
there  were  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  deserters  among  the 
regular  troops  maintained  by  the  king,  and  at  that  time 
,     amounting  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.     I  cannot 
think  that  the  number  stated  to  me  was  exaggerated,  for 
I  remarked  that  one  third  of  all  the  guards  through  which 
.     I  passed  consisted   of  Frenchmen ;  and  these  guards  are 
.  stationed  at  the  gates  of  all  the  towns,  and  in  all  the  vil- 
!"c  lages  upon  the  great  roads,  especially  towards  the  frontiers. 
_    When  I  was  in  the  Russian  service,  there  were  computed 
"to  be  nearly  three  thousand  teachers  of  my  nation  at 
■"**.  Moscow,  and  among  these  I  knew  many  persons  of  respect- 
L  l  able  families,  lawyers,  young  ecclesiastics,  gentlemen,  and 
■f  even  officers.     Germany  swarms  with  our  unhappy  coun- 
"*  trymen.     In  Hie  courts  both  of  the  north  and  south,  the 
'dancers  and  the  actors  are  French.     Thus  much  we  have 
P^in  common  with  the  modern  Italians,  and  with  the  ancient 
^'Greeks  of  the  Eastern  Empire.     We  seek  for  a  wtosi&Vewcfe 
*^ta  a  different  country  from  that  which  gave  u%  bvrtYi.     ^W  «. 
**W»  no  other  nation  of  Europe  wandering  \\\  ttn&  ma»\\e* 
w'  vol.  u.  2  h 
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over  the  face  of  the  earth,  unless  it  be  certain  natives  of 
Switzerland,  who  are  engaged  in  commerce,  but  who  re- 
turn to  their  country  after  they  have  made  their  foruue. 
The  French  never  return,  because  the  precarious  profession! 
they  exercise,  prevent  them  from  ever  amassing  sumoort 
to  live  upon  in  their  native  land.  Our  men  of  letters  wis 
have  not  emigrated,  or  who  reflect  but  superficially,  ex- 
claim from  time  to  time  against  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes;  but  if  they  expect  to  bring  back  to  France  the 
children  of  French  refugees,  they  are  grossly  m«*aWn. 
Assuredly  those  who  are  rich,  and  are  advantageously 
settled  in  foreign  countries,  will  not  leave  their  establish 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  France ;  none  bat 
poor  Protestants,  therefore,  would  come  back.  But  whit 
would  they  do  there,  when  so  many  native  Catholics  are 
under  the  necessity  of  emigrating  for  want  of  subsistence! 
I  have  been  more  than  once  astonished  that  our  pretended 
politicians  demand  so  many  citizens  of  religion,  and  that 
they  abandon  by  their  silence  such  a  great  number  to  the 
avidity  of  our  great  proprietors.  The  truth  must  be  toW: 
they  have  written  rather  from  hatred  to  pritsts  than  from 
love  towards  men.  The  spirit  of  toleration  which  they 
are  desirous  of  establishing,  is  a  vain  pretext  benesth  which 
they  shelter  themselves;  for  the  Protestants,  whom  they 
want  to  recal,  are  as  intolerant  as  they  accuse  the  Catho- 
lics of  being,  as  was  proved  some  years  since  in  the  very 
country  of  liberty,  in  England,  by  those  who  set  fire  to 
the  chapel  of  the  Spanish  ambassador.  Intolerance  is 
a  vice  of  European  education,  which  manifests  itself  in 
literature,  in  systems  and  in  religion.  There  is  another 
reason  for  these  clamors;  it  is  the  same  reason  which 
makes  them  contend  for  the  ennobling  of  commerce,  and 
maintain  profound  silence  with  regard  to  that  of  agriculture, 
the  most  noble  of  all  conditions  from  its  very  nature.  It 
is,  since  it  must  be  told,  because  the  rich  merchants  and 
great  proprietors  give  good  suppers,  to  which  they  invite 
handsome  women,  who  make  and  unmake  reputations  of 
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every  kind,  and  because  the  Laborers  and  emigrants  cannot 
;Lve  any.  The  table  is  now  the  rmin  spring  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  rich.  By  means  of  this,  an  opinion  on 
Hiich  sometimes  depends  the  ruin  of  a  state*  acquires  a 
preponderance.  There  too  the  honor  of  a  soldier,  of  a 
bishop,  of  a  magistrate,  of  a  man  of  letters,  frequently  de- 
fends on  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  own. 

Modern  policy  has  likewise  advanced  a  very  great  error 
in  asserting  that  riches  always  find  their  level  in  a  state, 
/hen  the  indigent  have  increased  in  it  to  a  certain  degree, 
ere  is  a  competition  among  these  unhappy  wretches,  who 
hall  dispose  of  himself  at  the  cheapest  rate.  While,  on 
he  one  hand,  the  rich  man  importuned  by  his  famished 
countrymen,  who  demand  employment,  raises  the  value  of 
his  money,  they,  to  obtain  a  preference,  lower  the  price  of 
their  labor,  so  that  at  length  they  cannot  procure  a  subsis- 
tence. Agriculture,  manufacturers,  and  commerce  are 
then  seen  to  droop  in  the  most  favored  countries.  Consult 
on  this  subject  the  accounts  of  various  provinces  of  Italy, 
and  among  the  rest  what  Mr.  firydone  says  in  his  highly 
intelligent  Travels;*  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  a  canon  of  Palermo,  against  the  luxury  and  the  prodi- 
gious wealth  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  Sicily,  and  the 
extreme  misery  of  its  peasantry,  you  will  see  whether 
money  will  find  its  level  there.  I  have  been  at  Malta, 
which  can  by  no  means  be  com  pa  red  for  fertility  of  soil  to 
Sicily,  being  rtoluiug  more  than  a  white  rock ;  but  this 
rock  abounds  in  foreign  riches  from  the  perpetual  revenue 

*  1  quote  a.  great  Dumber  of  books  of  travels,  became  they  are  what  I 
enreand  (vite^in  the  most  among  lie  production*  of  moilern  literature.  I 
hBTe  havelltd  a  gitat  deal,  unci  cart  Msm  ihat  F  have  almost  aiwaya  found 
lher»  uiMiiirimui  CQHCCT  iiiag  the  produelioiia  and  mjnixra  of  ovt?ry  coun- 
try t  wheu  ibe  npiirlt  of  a  nation  or  of  *  party  ]■  nut  irnnidurrcd  into  tln'in, 
A  very  amatl  number  whose  air  of  mmanee  mlrikea  ymi  a\  torn  ai^Lt  mml 
be  expected*  Evtry  borly  dierks  them,  and  yt  t  every  body  consults 
them.  It  ii  to  these  sources  that  pe'mraphtra,  natural  philuiophr-ifl  and 
bietoriiina,  nereitantt,  political  writers,  uhiloNnulicra,  compilers,  of  every 
description,  historians  of  foretgii  eoqntrias,  and  iven  ctir  own,  apply  for 
information  when  they  are  desirout  of  discovering  the  irtiUi. 
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of  the  com  m  an  tier  j  rs  of  the  order  of  St.  John*  whose  frj 
are  situated  in  all  the  cat  hoi  ic  countries  of  Europe, 
from  the  property  left  by  the  knights  who  die  in  foreign 
parts*  and  annually  conveyed  thither.  It  might  be  still 
more  wealthy,  in  consequence  of  the  convenience  of  its 
port,  situated  more  advantageously  than  any  other  in  &B 
Mediterranean,  and  yet  the  peasant  is  exceedingly  miser- 
able. His  whole  dress  consists  of  a  pair  of  drawers,  whii  h 
reach  no  lower  than  his  knees,  and  a  shirt  without  sleeves. 
Sometimes  he  may  be  seen  standing;  in  the  public  place, 
with  his  legs  and  arms  bare  and  half  roasted  by  the  sun, 
to  hire  himself  for  a  shilling  a  day,  with  a  horse  and  car* 
riage  capable  of  containing  four  persons,  from  day-break 
till  midnight,  and  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  island  that  he 
may  be  ordered  by  the  traveller,  who  has  no  occasion  to 
give  either  him  or  his  beast  so  much  as  a  glass  of  v. 
He  runs  along  barefoot  over  the  rocks,  leading  his  btfp  i 
by  the  bridle  before  the  indolent  knight,  who  frequently 
speaks  to  him  only  for  the  purpose  of  abusing  him  at  * 
low  tired  scoundrel,  whereas  his  conductor  never  replies 
but  with  hat  in  hand,  and  calling  him  your  mast  ilL* 
lordship.  The  treasury  of  the  republic  is  full  of  gold  aj 
silver,  and  the  people  are  paid  only  in  copper  nmni 
called  four  tftrivi  pieces,  the  imaginary  value  of  which 
about  eight-pence  sterling,  and  the  intrinsic  worth  al 
a  halfpenny.  It  has  this  motto:  Nan  &gv  sed Jides — \; 
mon  ey ,  b  ut  co  1 1  fidencc.  W  hat  an  i  mtnense  d  t  st  a  nee  ei 
elusive  property  and  gold  place  between  men  !  A  stui 
porter  in  Holland  asks  you  as  much  in  put  qtldtf  that 
in  good  money,  for  carrying  your  portmanteau  from 
street  to  the  next,  as  the  humble  Malh.se  n reives 
driving  you  about  a  whole  day  with  three  of  your 
The  Dutchman  is  well-dressed,  and  his  pocket  is  fait 
gold  and  silver.  His  coin  has  a  very  different  in* 
from  that  of  Mafta.  'X  qu^^  w^ou  it :  ConcvrttiA  rrt 
Orejfcunt: — SmaW  Wiuercp  \w:se»5fc  ^  ^ww,tvV,  TJ 
in  fact  as  nvucAi  4\€Eett\\e.c  W\wfc*v\  Skst  ^^^  v 
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of  the  one  state  and  of  the  other,  as  between  lite  Inscrip- 
tions and  the  substances  of  their  coin. 

It  is  hi  Nature  that  we  ought  to  seek  the  subsistence  or 
a  people,  and  in  their  liberty  the  channel  through  which  it 
ought  to  tlow.  The  spirit  of  monopoly  has  destroyed 
among  us  many  branches  which  are  productive  of  great 
wealth  to  our  neighbors;  such,  among  others,  are  Hie 
whale,  the  cod,  and  the  herring  fisheries,  I  admit,  how- 
ever*  on  this  occasion,  that  there  are  euterprizes  which 
require  the  concurrence  of  a  great  number  of  hands,  as 
well  for  their  preservation  and  protection,  as  to  accelerate 
their  operations ;  such  are  the  maritime  fisheries;  but  it 
is  the  duly  of  the  stale  to  undertake  the  administration  of 
these.  Companies,  among  us,  have  not  been  influenced 
by  a  patriotic  spirit ;  they  are  only  established  to  form, 
as  it  were,  distinct,  petty  states*  The  same  is  nut  the  case 
with  the  Dutch,  For  example,  as  they  go  beyond  Hol- 
land to  catch  herrings,  because  that  fish  is  so  much  the 
better  the  farther  it  is  taken  towards  the  north,  they  have 
sli i pa  of  war  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  fishery. 
They  have  others  with  very  capacious  hulls,  called  busses, 

rich  catch  the  herrings  night  and  day  with  nets,  and 
others  again  which  are  very  swift  sailers,  and  carry  them 
perfectly  fresh  to  Holland,  A  premium  is  besides  offered 
for  the  first  ship  that  arrives  with  a  cargo  at  Amsterdam. 
The  fish  in  the  first  barrel  are  paid  for  at  the  rale  of  a 
g-old  dScat,  or  nine  shillings  English,  a  piece ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  cargo  at  the  rate  of  a  florin,  or  two  shillings* 
These  encouragements  induce  the  fishermen  to  advance  as 
far  as  possible  towards  the  north,  to  meet  the  fish,  whicr 
are  there  of  a  size  and  flavor  far  superior  to  those  CfcQgfe* 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  coasts.  The  Dutch  have  erected  a 
statue  to  the  first  inventor  of  the  method  of  smoking  and 
making  what  is  called  pickled  herrings.  They  justly 
conceived  that  the  citizen  who  procures  for  his  country  a 
new  medium  of  subsistence,  and  a  new  branch  of  com- 
merce, deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  as  those 
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who  enlighten  or  who  defend  it.     From  these  attention 
it  is  obvious  with  what  vigilance   they  watch  over  evei 
thing  that  is  capable  of  contributing  to  public  abuud&na 
It  is   inconceivable   what  advantages  Ihey  have 
hum  an  infinite  number  of  productions  which  we  suffer  to 
an   In   waste,  and  of  their  sandv,  marshy,  and  natural!* 
poor  and  barren  country,      1  never  witnessed  in  any  i 
abundance  of  every  thing*     They  have  no  vines,  audi 
there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  wine  in  their  cellars*  than  i 
those  of  Bourdeaux ;  Ihey  have  no  forests,   and  yet  lli 
have  more  li inner  in  their  dock-yards  than  there  is  at  I 
sources  of  the  Meuse  and  of  the   Rhine,  from  which  lh 
obtain  their  oak;   they  have  very  tittle  arable  land,  w 
yet  there  is  more  wheat  in  their  granaries   than    Fran 
reserves  for  the  consumption  of  her   inhabitants      Tk 
same  is  the  ease  with  regard  to  articles   of  luxury; 
though  their  garments  and  houses  are  simple*  then 
haps  more  marble  for  sale  in  their  shops,   than   n  cut  i 
the  quarries  of  Italy  and  the  Archipelago;   more  diamond' 
and  pearls  in  their  caskets  than  in  those  of  the  jrwcHH 
of  Portugal ;  and  more  mahogany*  sanders  wood*  and  In 
dinti  canes,  than  there  is  hi  all  the  rest  of  Europi ,  Mid 
their  country  produces  nothing  but  linden  tn 
lows.     The  happiness  of  the  inhabitant*  presents  a  i 
fade  sliM  more  interesting,      I   never  saw    there   a  sing 
beggar,   nor  a   house   that  wanted  a  brick   or  a   pane  v  i 
glass.     But  it  is  the  appearance  of  the  Exchan^eA 
aterdam  that  is  particularly  worthy  of  admiration.     U  » 
an   extensive  structure  of  very   simple   architecture,  lb 
Quadrangular  court  of  which  is  surrounded  with  .« 
nade.      Each  of  its   columns,   which  are  very  nutne 
has  inscribed   upon  its  capital   the  name  of  some  onr  i 
the  principal  cities  in  the  world,  as  Constantinople, 
born,  Canton*  Petersburg,   Batavia*  and  so  forth  ;  ami  i 
as  it  were,  the  centre  of  its  commerce  in  Europe, 
are  few  at  \\\vW\i  tawnm  yi  w*.  &n&Vj  transacted  to 
amount   of  muYiuus-    Wq^  <&  &^  ^y^N^i 
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there  are  dressed  in  brown  do  the*,  and  without  ruffles. 
This  contrast  appeared  the  more  striking  to  me,  as  five 
days  before  I  was  at  the  same  hour  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
crowded  with  people  dressed  in  clothes  of  the  most  bril- 
liant colors,  laced  with  gold  or  silver,  who  were  conversing 
about  the  opera,  literature,  kept  mistresses,  or  some  other 
subject  equally  trivial,  and  most  of  whom  had  not  a  single 
crown  in  their  pockets.  We  had  with  us  a  young  trades- 
man of  Nantes,  whose  affairs  were  deranged,  and  who  had 
withdrawn  to  Holland,  where  he  was  an  utter  stranger. 
He  had  communicated  his  situation  1o  my  travelling  com* 
pauion,  whose  name  was  M.  Le  Breton.  This  gentleman 
was  a  Swiss  officer  in  the  Dutch  service,  partly  a  soldier 
and  partly  a  merchant,  the  best-natured  man  in  the  world, 
who  told  him  not  to  be  discouraged,  and  gave  him  a  re- 
commendation to  his  brother,  a  merchant  who  lived  in 
the  same  house  at  which  we  took  lodgings.  This  brother 
of  M.  Le  Bretou  took  the  unfortunate  traveller  to  the 
Exchange,  and  recommended  him,  without  compliment  or 
humiliation,  to  a  commercial  agent  who  merely  asked  the 
young  Frenchman  for  a  specimen  of  his  writing;  then 
with  a  pencil  he  took  down  his  name  in  his  pocket-book, 
and  directed  him  to  meet  him  at  the  same  place,  and  the 
same  hour,  the  followimg  day.  I  did  not  fail  to  accom- 
pany him  and  M.  Le  Breton.  The  agent  appeared,  and 
shewed  my  countryman  a  list  of  seven  or  eight  merchants 
clerks1  places  to  chuse  from  ;  to  some  was  annexed  a  sa- 
lary of  eight  hundred  French  livres,  with  board,  and  to 
others  fourteen  hundred  livres  without  it  He  thus  ob- 
tained a  place  immediately,  without  any  farther  trouble. 
I  asked  M.  Le  Breton's  brother,  to  what  cause  I  was  to 
ascribe  the  active  vigilance  of  this  agent  in  behalf  of  one 
who  was  a  total  stranger.  He  replied  :  "  It  is  his  trade  ; 
he  receives  for  his  trouble  the  first  month's  salary  of  those 
for  whom  he  provides.  You  need  not  be  surprised," 
added  he ;  "  they  make  a  trade  here  of  e\ety  W\v\%»  Vtom 
an  odd  shoe  to  a  fleet." 
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We  must  not,  however,  suffer  ourselves  to  be  dazzled 
oy  the  illusions  of  an  immense  commerce,  by  whirh  <M 
pohcy  has  often  been  misled.  Fabrics  atid  manufacture^ 
we  are  told  bring  miliums  into  a  country  ;  but  tike  fine 
wools,  the  dying  materials*  the  gold  dim!  silver,  mid  otkr 
articles  which  it  procures  of  foreigners,  are  tributes 
it  is  obliged  to  pay  them.  If  they  had  none  of  tin 
people  would  not  the  less  have  manufactured  their  ualivt 
wool,  and  if  their  cloth  had  been  of  inferior  quality,  uVy 
rouJd  at  any  rale  have  converted  it  to  their  own  wst\  Die 
limited  commerce  is  adapted  only  to  a  nation  which  hoi 
a  small  and  barren  territory,  tike  I  he  Dutch.  They  export 
not  their  own  superfluities,  but  those  of  other  nation; 
and  they  run  no  risk  of  wanting  the  necessaries  of  life,  as 
is  frequently  thr*  c>ase  with  various  territorial  powers.  0( 
what  advantage  is  it  to  a  nation  to  clothe  all  Europe  with 
their  wools,  if  they  themselves  go  naked;  to  raise  tbe 
best  iviins,  if  they  drink  nothing  but  water;  and  to  <v 
port  the  finest  Hour,  if  they  eat  ouly  bran- bread  ?  Verjf 
frequent  examples  of  these  abuses  may  be  found  in  Pohmi, 
in  Spain,  mid  i\\  the  countries  which  are  considered  u 
the  best  governed* 

It  is  principally  in  agriculture  that  Prance  should  seek 
the  chief  means  of  subsistence  for  her  inhabitants,      Ag 
culture  is,   moreover,   favorable  to  morals  and  to  rebgk 
It  renders  marriages  easy,  necessary,  and  happy-     It  gin 
birth  to  a  great  number  of  children,  which  it  employ! 
almost  before  they  can  walk,  in  collecting  the  produce  i 
the  earth,  and  in  tending  the  flocks ;  but  it   is  aecc 
nied  with  all   these  advantages  ouly  in   small  pos- 
We  have  already  asserted,  and  we  cannot  tuo  ofteu  rep 
that  small  farms  double  and  quadruple  iu  a  country  b<v 
the  crops  ami  the  cultivators.     On  the  other  hand  *  xu 
■nve  possessions  convert  it  into  vast  solitudes.      Tl 
cite  in  the  bosoms  of  rich  farmers  a  love  of   the  splend 
of  cities,  and  &  dw%u*l  ot  tm\  w.w^\w. 
their  daughters,  m  ccmyevxU,  ta  w&a  Haw* 
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and  send  their  sons  to  college  to  bring  them  up  for 
rs  and  abbes.  They  rob  the  children  of  citizens  of 
resources ;  for  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
mtinually  intent  on  establishing  themselves  in  the 
those  of  the  cities  will  never  return  to  the  country* 
se  it  is  burdened  with  disgraceful  impositions, 
sat  farms  expose  the  state  to  another  dangerous  in- 
nience,  to  which,  I  believe,  no  writer  has  yet  paid 
ion.  Their  cultivated  lands  lie  fallow  at  least  once 
ee,  frequently  every  two  years.  It  must  therefore 
n,  as  iu  every  thing  that  is  directed  by  accident, 
ometimes  a  great  number  of  fields  lie  fallow  at  once, 
t  others  there  are  but  very  few.  Most  assuredly  in 
years  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  these  lands  are 
isown,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  grain  than  usual 
be  raised  in  the  kingdom.  This  inconvenience, 
i,  as  far  as  1  know,  has  never  engaged  the  attention 
rernments,  is  the  cause  of  the  unforeseen  scarcity  and 
1  which  happen  from  time  to  time,  not  only  in 
e,  but  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  Nature 
livided  with  man  the  administration  of  agriculture. 
tas  reserved  for  herself  the  winds,  the  rains,  the  sun, 
(pansioti  of  plants,  and  she  takes  great  care  to  regu- 
he  elements  according  to  the  seasons;  but  she  has 
>  man  the  adaptions  of  vegetables  to  soils,  the  pro- 
m  which  their  culture  ought  to  bear  to  the  society 
support,  and  all  the  other  cares  which  their  preser- 
i,  their  distribution,  and  their  police  require.  I 
this  remark  of  sufficient  importance  to  demonstrate 
ecessity  of  a  particular  minister  for  agricnlture.  If 
uld  not  prevent  the  combinations  of  chance  in  the 
which  may  happen  to  lie  fallow  all  at  once,  he 
i  at  least  prevent  the  exportation  of  grain  from  th. 
ry  in  years  when  they  are  mostly  in  cultivation, 
it  is  a  positive  proof  that  the  year  follow\v\^  VYve\ 
ice  will  be  so  much  the  lew,  as  most  ot  iVveta  vrfr 
be  in  a  state  of  rest 
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Small  farms  are  not  subject  to  these  riasattades;  ttet 
are  productive  every  year,  and  almost  in  every  warn. 
Compare,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  quantity  of  fruited 
roots,  of  vegetables,  of  grass,  and  grain  raised  every  ye* 
and  at  every  time  of  the  year,  on  the  spot  in  the  ririMtj 
of  Paris  called  the  Pre  Saint  Gervais,  the  soil  of  which  ■ 
but  middling,  and  which  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  MB 
exposed  to  the  north,  with  the  produce  of  an  equal  tnd  ' 
ttf  land  in  the  adjacent  plains,  cultivated  on  a  large  safe 
and  you  will  find  a  prodigious  difference.  There  ii 
difference  equally  great  in  the  nnmber  aud  moral  chtrs> 
ter  of  their  cultivators.  I  have  frequently  heard  a  raped* 
able  ecclesiastic  declare,  that  the  former  went  regularly  to 
confession  every  month,  and  that  very  often  their  cot- 
fessious  contained  no  subject  for  absolution.  I  say  nothisf  I 
of  the  infinite  delight  resulting  from  their  occupatiosi;  ] 
from  their  beds  of  carnations,  violets,  sweet-pease,  aai 
larkspurs;  from  their  hedge-rows  of  lilach  and  vine* 
which  divide  their  little  possessions,  from  their  meadosi 
with  their  glades  and  their  groves  of  willows  and  poplan, 
beneath  whose  shade  you  discover,  at  the  distance  of  several 
leagues,  either  mountains  undulating  at  the  horizon,  or  ut- 
known  castles,  or  the  steeples  of  the  villages  in  the  phis, 
whose  rustic  chimes  are  distinctly  heard.  Here  and  there 
you  find  rills  of  limpid  water,  the  source  of  which  is  cover- 
ed with  an  arch,  closed  on  every  side  with  large  stone* 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  monumeuL  Oi 
these  I  have  sometimes  read  these  words,  written  with 
charcoal:  Colin  and  Colette,  March  &th>  Antoinette  mU 
Bastien,  May  6th.  These  inscriptions  gave  me  greater 
pleasure  than  those  of  the  Academy.  When  the  families 
which  cultivate  this  enchanted  spot  are  scattered  with 
their  children  over  its  dells  aud  its  eminences,  and  yon 
hear  at  a  distance  the  voice  of  a  young  maiden  who  singt 
without  being  visible,  or  perceive  a  young  man  aloft  in 
a.i  apple-tree,  with  his  basket  and  his  ladder,  looking  this 
way  and  that,  and  listening  like  another  Vertumnus ;  there 
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b  not  any  park,  with  its  statues,  its  marbles,  and  its  bronzes 
mat  can  be  compared  to  it 

O  ye  rich,  who  are  desirous  of  encircling  your  mansions 
•rith  delightful  parks,  inclose  happy  villages  within  their 
Brails.  How  many  desert  tracts  in  the  kingdom  might 
iflbrd  such  a  spectacle !  I  have  seen  Bretagne  and  other 
provinces  covered  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  with  moors, 
mi  which  grows  nothing  but  furze.  Our  agricultural 
pocieties  who  have  there  employed  their  great  ploughs  in 
rain,  have  considered  them  as  doomed  to  perpetual  sterility; 
but  the  ancient  divisions  of  fields,  the  ruins  of  houses  and 
litches  on  these  heaths  prove  that  they  were  formerly 
under  cultivation.  They  are  likewise  surrounded  with 
farms,  which  prosper  on  the  same  soil.  How  many  others 
night  be  made  still  more  fertile,  such  as  those  of  Bordeaux, 
nrhich  are  covered  with  large  pine-trees.  The  soil  which 
>roduces  a  stately  tree,  is  certainly  capable  of  affording 
iQurishment  to  an  ear  of  corn.  In  treating  of  the  vege- 
able  order,  we  have  stated  the  means  of  discovering  the 
latural  analogies  of  plants  with  every  latitude  and  with 
•very  territory.  There  is  not  any  soil,  not  even  pure  sand 
>r  mud,  on  which,  through  the  particular  bounty  of  Pro- 
ridence,  some  one  of  our  domestic  plants  is  not  capable  of 
hriving.  But  above  all,  it  would  be  necessary  to  renew 
he  woods  which  formerly  sheltered  those  situations,  now 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  winds,  which  blight  the  shoots 
>f  all  that  is  sown  upon  them.  These  means,  and  many 
>thers  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  by  greedy  companies,  nor 
>y  the  statute  labour  of  provinces,  but  by  the  local  and  pa- 
ient  assiduity  of  free  families,  which  are  proprietors  them- 
lelves,  which  are  not  subject  to  tyrants,  but  are  dependent 
Mily  on  the  prince.  It  is  by  these  patriotic  means  that 
the  Dutch  have  succeeded  in  producing  oaks  at  Scheveling, 
i  village  near  the  Hague,  m  pure  sea-sand,  as  I  have  my- 
lelf  seen.  We  repeat  once  more,  it  is  not  ou  extoctwit, 
lomains,  but  into  the  baskets  of  our  vintager*  txdk  \i\X» 
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the  aprons  of  our  reapers,  that  the  Almighty  pours  fai 
heaven  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

These  extensive  tracts  of  land,  lost  in  the  kingdom 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  cupidity  ;  but  a  much  greater 
quantity  has  escaped  its  attention,  because  it  could  not  be 
converted  into  either  marquisates  or  viscounties,  and  like- 
wise because  great  ploughs  were  perfectly  useless  there. 
T  allude,  among  others,  to  the  stripes  of  land  along  the 
sides  of  the  roads,  which  are  infinitely  numerous.  Oar 
highways  indeed  are  in  general  productive,  since  they  Hi 
bordered  with  elms.  The  elm  is  undoubtedly  useful;  ft 
is  employed  by  the  cartwright;  but  we  have  a  tree  which 
is  far  preferable,  because  no  insect  ever  attacks  its  wool 
which  is  excellent  for  building,  and  because  it  prodocei 
abundance  of  nourishing  fruit,  I  mean  the  chesnut.  Sos» 
opinion  might  be  formed  of  the  durability  aud  beauty  of 
its  wood,  by  the  ancient  structure  of  the  market  of  St 
Germain  before  it  was  burned ;  the  joists  were  of  prodi? 
gious  length  and  thickness,  and  perfectly  sound  though 
they  were  more  than  four  hundred  years  old.  A  proof 
of  this  may  still  be  seen  in  the  wood-work  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Marcoussi,  fifteen  leagues  from  Paris,  built  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  VI.*  We  have  entirely  neglected  this 
tree,  which  is  now  suffered  to  grow  only  in  the  recessfl 
of  our  forests.  Yet  its  port  is  exceedingly  majestic,  ite 
foliage  is  beautiful,  and  it  produces  such  a  vast  quantity  of 
fruit  in  stages  crowded  one  above  the  other,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  piece  of  ground  of  the  same  extent,  sown 
with  wheat,  to  yield  such  an  abundant  crop.  It  is  true, 
as  we  have  already  shown  in  treating  of  the  characters  of 
vegetables,  this  tree  delights  only  in  dry  and  elevated 
situations ;  but  we  have  another  for  vallies  and  humid 
places,  whose  wood  and  whose  fruit  are  not  less  useful, 
and  whose  appearance  is  equally  majestic;  that  is  the 
wra 1 1  wit-tree.     These  beautiful  trees  would  be  a  magnificent 

•  This  monarch  reigned  from  the  year  1360  to  IMS.    !• 
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ruameut  to  our  high-roads.  Others  might  be  planted 
long  them  w  hich  are  calculated  for  every  territory.  They 
rould  announce  to  the  traveller  the  provinces  of  the  king- 
om ;  the  vine  would  indicate  Burgundy ;  the  apple-tree 
fonnandy ;  the  mulberry  Daupbin6 ;  the  olive  Provence, 
'heir  branches,  laden  with  fruit,  would  determine  much 
etter  than  the  stakes  with  iron  rings  at  the  top*  or  tlie 
remendous  gibbets  of  criminal  justice,  the  limits  of  each 
rovince  and  the  mild  and  diversified  lordships  of  Nature. 
it  may  be  objected  that  passengers  would  gather  the  fruits, 
lit  they  scarcely  ever  touch  the  grapes  on  the  vines  with 
'hich  the  high  roads  are  sometimes  bordered.  And  even  if 
ley  were  to  make  free  with  them,  what  great  inconvenience 
rould  thence  result  ?  When  the  king  of  Prussia  ordered 
3veral  of  the  high-roads  of  Pomerania  to  be  planted  with 
-nit-trees,  it  was  represented  to  him  that  their  fruit  would 
e  stolen :  "  Somebody  at  least  will  be  benefited  by  them,** 
ram  his  reply.  Our  cross  roads  present  perhaps  still  more 
raste  ground  than  the  high-roads.  If  we  reflect  that  by 
leans  of* them  the  small  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  abbeys, 
astles,  and  even  single  houses  communicate  with  each. 
ther,  that  there  are  several  to  conduct  to  the  same  point, 
nd  that  each  of  them  is  at  least  as  wide  as  a  cart,  we  shall 
nd  that  the  space  they  occupy  must  be  considerable.  The 
rat  thing  necessary  to  be  done  would  be  to  lay  them  out 
l  a  straight  line,  for  most  of  them  wind  in  such  a  manner 
s  to  be  one  third  longer  than  they  ought.  1  must,  how- 
ver,  confess  that  I  think  their  sinuosities  agreeable,  es- 
ecially  on  the  brow  of  hills,  on  the  declivity  of  moun- 
lina,  in  rural  situations,  and  in  the  midst  of  forests.  But 
hey  might  be  rendered  susceptible  of  another  species  of 
»eauty,  by  bordering  them  with  fruit-trees,  which  grow  to 
o  great  height,  and  which,  furnishing  objects  of  perspec- 
ive,  would  increase  the  apparent  extent  of  the  country. 
"hese  trees  would  likewise  afford  shade  to  the  traveller, 
farmers,  indeed,  assert  that  shade,  so  a^te&aXAe.  to  >k\*. 
mMsenger,  i§  prejudicial  to  their  com.     Th\&  \i  uvAwaXiV 
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edjy  true  with  respect  to  several  species  of  corn  ;  but  tbert 
are  some  kinds  which  thrive  bettehn  situations  which  arc 
slightly  shaded  than  HI  any  others,  as  may  be  seen  in  tfo* 
Pre  Saint  Gervais.  Besides,  the  fanners  would  be  compen* 
sated  with  usury  by  I  he  wood  of  the  fruit-trees,  and  thf 
produce  of  their  fruit.  The  interests  of  the  farmer  and 
of  the  traveller  might  even  be  reconciled  by  plavititit?  oft 
both  sides  only  such  roads  as  run  from  north  to  south,  aud 
the  south  side  of  those  that  go  from  east  to  west,  so  thxl 
Uie  shade  of  their  trees  would  scarcely  fall  in  the  least 
upon  the  cultivated  laud*. 

To  augment  the  means  of  national  subsistence,  it  would 
likewise  be  necessary  to  sow  with  wheat  a  great  quantih 
of  land  which  is  in  pasture.     There  are  scarcely  any  pa* 
hires  in  China,  which  is  so  populous.     The  Chinese  sow 
wheat  and  rice  in  every  situation,  and  feed  their  cattle  wii 
their  straw.    They  have  a  saying,  that  *(  it  is  better  for 
beasts  to  live  with  man,  than  for  man  to  live  with  thebeasl 
Nevertheless  their  cattle  are  fat.  The  German  hor&es,  wh 
are  so  strong,  are  Fed  only  on  chopped  straw,  mixed  wi 
a  small  quantity  of  barley  or  oats.     Our  peasants  adi 
from  day  today  customs  directly  contrary  to  this  econotm. 
They  throw,  as  I  have  observed  in  several  provinces,  muHi 
land  which  formerly  produced  corn!   into  indifferent  pt» 
tartge,  to  avoid  the  expence  of  cultivation,  and  in  parti* 
cular  the  payment  of  tithes,  because  the   clergy 
none  from  meadows,      1  have  seen  in  Lower  Normandy 
great   quantity  of  land,  which   lias   been  thus  convei 
into  pasturage,  to  the  great  detriment  of  die  public  weln 
The  following   fact  was    told  me  while  inspecting  a  fi>1 
which  had    nuderp*"":  this   metaynorphisls*      The  red 
vexed  at  losirr    .  ^/rtiou  of  his  revenue,  without  the 
sibiltty  of  ^mplaining,  said  to  the  owner  of  the  field, 
in  the  way  of  advice:  ■*  I  should  think,  M*  Pierr*.  , 
were  to  gather  y\\  iUe  stones  from  that  landt  and  mum 
it  and  plough  it  we\\,  wl&  *wm  \\  <*\^  srara,  it  would  & 
yield  some  good  vtvqrt     *Va&     www*  tame*  mw 
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iie  intention  of  his  decimator,  replied :  "  You  think  very 
•tght.  Sir ;  but  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  all  you 
lave  been  mentioning  to  the  field,  I  should  be  satisfied 
ivith  a  tithe  of  the  crop.** 

We  shall  never  give  to  our  agriculture  all  the  activity 
>f  which  it  is  susceptible,  but  by  restoring  it  to  its  natural 
lignity.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vail upon  a  multitude  of  opulent  and  indolent  citizens, 
vho  vegetate  in  our  small  towns,  to  go  and  reside  in  the 
country.  To  induce  them  to  take  this  step,  farmers  should 
>e  exempted  from  the  humiliating  impositions  of  the  land- 
ax  and  statute-labor,  and  also  of  the  militia,  to  which 
hey  are  liable.  The  necessities  of  the  state  must  un~ 
koubtedly  be  supplied ;  but  why  have  characters  of  hu- 
niliation  been  attached  to  these  services  ?  Might  not  a 
jotnposition  be  taken  for  them  in  money  ?  A  very  heavy 
nie  would  be  required,  say  our  politicians.  Most  cer- 
ainly ;  but  are  not  our  citizens  likewise  burdened  with 
numerous  imposts  to  provide  for  these  same  servicts  ?  Be- 
ides,  the  greater  the  number  of  inhabitants  m  the  coun- 
ry,  the  smaller  would  be  the  portion  to  be  paid  by  each. 
V  well-bred  man  would  much  rather  satisfy  a  demand 
ipon  his  purse  than  upon  his  self-love. 

By  what  fatal  contradiction  have  we  made  the  greatest 
>art  of  the  lands  of  France  plebeian,  whereas  we  have  en- 
lobled  those  of  the  new  world?  The  same  cultivator 
vho,  in  France,  would  have  to  pay  the  poll-tax,  and  to  go 
vith  his  pick-axe  on  his  shoulder  to  work  on  the  highway, 
s  permitted  to  place  his  children  in  the  king's  household 
f  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  islands  of  America.  This 
tind  of  ennobling  has  not  been  less  fatal  to  these  foreign 
•egions,  where  it  has  introduced  slavery,  than  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  mother  country,  the  cultivators  of  which  it 
las  robbed  of  a  multitude  of  resources.  Nature  invited 
:o  desert  America  the  superabundance  of  the  Etaxo^evb. 
lations :  she  had  there,  with  maternal  atteitWon,  ^ton\^°A 
■very  thing  to  indemnify  Europeans  fox  tYws  TCxmwniX  Ivwa. 
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their  country.  There  mail  has  no  occasion  to  export 
himself  to  a  scorching  sun  id  order  to  reap  his  corn,  or  to 
the  chilling  frosts  while  attending  his  flocks |  he  has  do 
occasion  to  turn  up  the  earth  with  heavy  plough*  to  ouk 
il  produce  food,  or  to  ransack  its  bowels  for  iron,  stofti 
clay,  and  the  primary  materials  for  our  utensils  and  our 
houses.  Kind  Nature  has  there  placed  on  the  trees,  id 
the  shade,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  hand,  all  thai  u 
necessary  and  agreeable  for  hum  an  life.  She  has  there 
supplied  man  with  milk  and  butter  in  the  cocoa-nut,  per* 
fumed  creams  in  the  date,  table  cloths  and  meat  in  tin: 
large  velvet  leaves  and  the  figs  of  the  banp.ua,  bread  readi 
for  baking  in  the  polatoe  and  the  root  of  the  cassatt, 
down  finer  than  lamb's  wool  in  the  pots  of  the  cotter. 
tree,  dishes  of  every  form  in  the  shell  of  Hie  calebasb.  $bt 
had  there  provided  habitations  impervious  to  rain  a  ad  M 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  mider  the  thick  branches  of  the  Indian 
fig,  which  shooting  up  toward  heaven,  and  then  descend* 
ing  to  the  earth,  where  they  take  root,  form  with  tbeu 
numerous  arcades  palaces  of  verdure.  She  had  scattered 
for  plcasnre  and  for  commerce,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  ifl 
the  bosoms  of  rocks,  and  in  the  beds  of  torrents,  tlK 
maize,  the  sugar-cane,  the  cacao,  the  tobacco,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  useful  vegetables ;  and  in  the  resem blunt? 
of  the  latitudes  of  this  new  world  to  those  of  differed 
regions  of  the  old,  she  promised  its  future  inhabitants  to 
adopt,  in  their  favor,  the  coffee,  the  indigo,  and  the  moil 
valuable  vegetable  productions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  Win 
has  the  ambition  of  Europe  deluged  these  happy  < " 
frith  human  tears  and  human  blood  ?  Ah  \  had  libtfft 
and  virtue  called  together  their  flret  cultivators,  vthat 
charms  would  not  French  industry  have  added  to  ll* 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  happy  temperature  of  the  tri- 
ples! 

Neither  frost  nor  excessive  heat  is  to  be  dreaded  I 
and  though  the  sun  \%  Ww*  a,  ^eax  ^  ^*  **\viib  in  the* 
countries,  eadi  <k^  YrUeu  W  rvwi  *Wt  ^\tW 
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brings  with  him  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  a  refreshing 
breeze,  which  continues  till  evening,  and  cools  the  forests, 
tbe  mountains,  and  the  valliea,  How  many  happy  retreats 
would  our  poor  soldiers  and  our  peasants,  without  pos- 
sessions, have  found  in  these  fortunate  islauds!  What 
sums  expended  for  garrisons  would  then  have  been  saved ! 
How  many  small  domains  would  there  have  become  the 
rewards  of  brave  officers  or  of  virtuous  citizens !  How 
many  skilful  seamen  would  there  have  been  formed  by 
tbe  fishery  for  turtle,  with  which  the  adjacent  rocks  are 
covered,  or  by  that  of  cod  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
which  is  still  more  abundant!  It  would  have  cost  the 
state  little  more  than  the  expence  of  settling  the  first  fa- 
milies. With  what  facility  they  might  have  been  succes- 
sively extended,  after  the  manner  of  the  Caraibs  from  islaud 
to  islaud,  and  at  the  expence  of  tbe  community !  Assu- 
redly, had  this  natural  course  been  followed,  our  power 
would  at  this  day  have  extended  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
continent  of  America,  where  it  would  hae  been  com- 
pletely  invincible. 

Pains  have  been  taken  to  persuade  the  court  that  pros- 
perity would  lead  our  colouies  to  independence ;  and  the 
American  colonies  of  England  are  quoted  in  proof  of  this 
assertion.  But  Enghnd  lost  them  not  because  she  made 
them  too  happy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  she  op- 
pressed them.  England,  moreover,  committed  a  great 
error  by  introducing  into  them  too  many  foreigners. 
There  exists,  besides,  a  wide  difference  between  the  ge- 
nius of  the  English  and  ours.  The  Englishman  carries 
his  country  with  him  wherever  he  goes ;  if  he  makes  a 
fortune  in  another  laud,  he  embellishes  his  habitation 
there,  he  introduces  the  manufactures  of  his  nation,  he 
lives  and  he  dies  there ;  or  if  he  returns  to  his  native 
country,  he  fixes  his  residence  in  the  place  which  gave 
him  birth.  Very  different  are  the  sentiment*  <*{  Vta. 
French :  all  those  I  have  seen  in  the  \s\auda  \ooV  wpof* 
themselves  as  strangers.     Though  they  m&v  ^*  Vw«»fc?» 

vol.  ii.  2  I 
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years  in  one  habitation,  they  will  not  plant  a  tingle 
before  the  door  to  procure  an  agreeable  shade,  qnti 
their  account  they  are  all  going  to  leave  the  country 
next  year.  If  they  actually  acquire  a  fortune,  and  so 
limes  even  if  they  do  not,  they  depart  and  return*  no 
their  native  province  or  village,  but  to  Parts,  This  ii 
the  place  for  investigating  the  cause  of  this  national  hgtra 
for  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  this  predeli* 
the  capital ;  it  is  a  consequence  of  various  nior 
and,  among  the  rest,  of  education*  Be  that  as 
this  turn  of  mind  is  alone  sufficient  to  prevent 
i iit's  from  ever  becoming  independent.  The  euormoui 
expenditure  required  for  their  preservation,  and  I  lie  fad; 
lit y  with  which  they  are  taken,  ought  to  have  cured  u 
of  i his  prejudice-  They  are  all  in  a  state  of  such  imbed 
lily,  lb  at  if  Iheir  commerce  with  their  mot  lie  r  coutitr 
were  cut  off  for  a  few  years,  they  would  soon  be  in  wan 
of  articles  of  the  first  necessity;  nay,  it  is  well  worthy  o 
remark,  that  not  a  single  production  of  the  country  i 
man u fact u red  there.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  cotton  o 
excellent  quality,  but  they  make  no  cotton  stuffs  as  in  E9n 
rope  ;  they  know  not  even  how  to  spin  it  like  the  savages 
nor  to  use,  as  they  do,  the  filaments  of  the  banana,  or 
reave*  of  the  palmist  Though  the  cocoa- tree,  %vhich 
stilutes  the  riches  ofthe  East  Indies,  grows  in  these  isl 
scarcely  any  use  ismadeeither  of  its  fruit  or  of  its  to  *- 
of  indigo  are  raised,  but  none  of  it  is  there  employe 
dying.  Su^ar,  therefore,  is  the  only  article  which  n 
goes  the  process  of  manufaclure,  because  otherwise  it  v 
be  unfit  for  commerce;  and  even  then  it  must  be 
iu  Europe  to  acquire  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
There  have  been*  indeed,  several  insurrections  in 
colonies;  but  they  have  been  much  more  frequeu 
their  state  of  weakness  than  in  that  of  their  opal* 
It  is  the  bad  dunce  of  subjects  who  have  been  rem 
thither  th.it  \\as  ffttei  ^tftft  ^v\\\  v«V*V^ 
I  low  is  it  poaaMe  to  Vlq^  ^^  t\Vvuw»  ^\v&  v» 
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turbed  an  ancient  society  can  concur  to  render  a  new 
one  prosperous?  The  Romans  and  the  Greeks  employed 
the  flower  of  their  youth  and  their  best  citizens  to  found 
their  colonies,  which  became  kingdoms  and  empires.  It 
is  the  bachelors  belonging  to  the  army,  the  navy,  the  law, 
and  every  profession  ;  it  is  the  staff-officers  so  numerous 
and  so  useless,  who  fills  ours  with  the  passions  of  Europe, 
'with  a  love  of  fashion,  with  vain  luxury,  with  corrupt 
opinions,  and  with  immorality.  Nothing  of  all  this 
could  have  been  apprehended  from  our  simple  cultivators. 
Bodily  labor  soothes  the  distresses  of  the  mind,  fixes  its 
natural  restlessness,  causes  health,  patriotism,  religion,  and 
happiness  to  flourish  among  the  people.  But  my  wish  is 
that  in  process  of  time  these  colonies  may  be  separated 
from  France.  Did  Greece  shed  tears  when  her  flourish- 
ing colonies  carried  her  glory  and  her  laws  to  the  shores 
of  Asia,  to  the  coasts  of  the  Euxiue  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean? Was  she  alarmed  when  they  became  the  stocks 
whence  issued  mighty  kingdoms  and  illustrious  republics? 
Though  they  were  separated  from  her,  did  they  on  that 
account  become  her  enemies,  and  was  she  not,  on  the 
contrary,  frequently  protected  by  them?  What  great  incon- 
venience could  have  arisen,  if  shoots  from  the  parent- tree 
of  France  had  carried  her  lilies  into  America,  and  had 
overshadowed  the  new  world  with  their  majestic  branches? 
Let  us  confess  the  truth :  few  individuals  in  the  coun- 
cils of  kings  devote  their  attention  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  When  they  once  turn  their  back  on  this  grand 
object,  they  soon  lose  sight  of  the  national  prosperity,  and 
the  glory  of  the  prince.  Our  politicians,  who  have  kept 
our  colonies  in  a  perpetual  state  of  dependence,  agitation, 
and  penury,  have  totally  mistaken  the  character  of  man, 
who  is  attached  to  the  place  he  inhabits  only  by  the  hap- 
piness he  enjoys.  But  introducing  into  them  the  slavery 
of  the  Negroes,  they  have  established  a  couuecUow  Yj^- 
tween  them  and  Africa,  and  have  broken  tYirae  We*  vAvvXv 
ought  to  unite  them  with  their  poor  couutrvmew.     T£Wj 
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have  likewise  mistaken  the  character  of  the  Eurc 
who,  hi  a  hot  climate,  is  incessantly  afraid  le*>t  his 
should  be  pol!utedt  like  that  of  his  slaves,  and  who  h 
sighing  for  new  alliances  wilh  his  country men,  tha 
fresh  and  lively  colors  of  Europeau  blood  may  cii 
in  the  veins  of  Ins  grand-children,  together  wilh  a  U 
Country  still  more  ink-resting*  Io  giving  theiu  pe» 
ally  new  chiefs,  military  and  civil,  magistrates  wit 
strangers  to  them,  who  oppress  them  with  a  I 
ui  a  word*  men  greedy  of  wealth,  thev  have  mistake 
French  character,  which  had  not  occasion  for  thest 
hers  to  keep  it  in  the  love  of  country,  since  it  every  % 
regrets  the  productions,  Ihe  honors,  and  the  very  di 
of  that  sentiment.  They  have  therefore  made  of 
neither  colonists  for  America,  nor  patriots  for  Franc* 
Ihey  have  mistaken  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  mt 
of  their  nation  and  of  their  sovereign,  whom  tbej  inn 
to  serve. 

I  have  rather  enlarged  on  the  subject  of  these 
because  they  arc  not  irremediable  Hi  many  respects 
there  arc  regions  of  the  New  World  in  which  the 
of  our  settlements  might   be  changed;   but   this  is: 
the  time  nor  the  place  for  developing  the  mi  ins. 
having  proposed  some  remedies  for  the  physical  ma 
of  the  nation,   let  us  pass  to  its  moral  maladies,  wkk 
the  source  of  them.      The  principal  cause  is  the  spi 
di&cord  which  prevails  among  the  different  order* 
state.     There  are  two  ways  of  correcting  this,  ; 
to  remove  the  motives  for  discord,  and  the  second  is 
crease  the  motives  for  unanimity. 

Most  of  onr  writers  boast  of  the  social  spirit  of  01 
tioii  ;   and  foreigners  actually  consider  it   as   tin*    tm> 
ciable  in  Europe.    Foreigners  are  right,  for  we  ^ive 
the  most  favorable  reception,  and  eagerlj 
pauy  ;    but  our  writers  are  wrong*     May    1 
speak  out!  It  is  because,  \w  VwiNt  w*  W<c  for  our 
men  that  we  bested  wfc\\  ^mw»  wx  tatim 
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own  part,  I  bavf  observed  this  spirit  of  union  either  in 
families  or  iu  bodies,  or  in  the  natives  of  the  same  pro- 
vince, excepting  those  of  a  single  one,  which  I  shall  not 
name ;  no  sooner  have  they  quitted  it  than  they  seek  each 
other's  society  with  the  greatest  eager iicss.  Bui,  since 
the  truth  must  be  told,  it  is  rather  from  antipathy  to  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  than  from  attachment 
to  their  countrymen  ;  for  their  province  has  ever  been 
notorious  for  internal  dissensions,  tn  general,  the  genuine 
spirit  of  patriotism,  which  Is  the  first  sentiment  of  huma- 
nity, is  very  rare  in  Europe,  :md  especially  in  France. 

Wiihoul  pursuing  this  argument  any  farther  let  us  seek 
proofs  of  tt  which  may  be  comprehended  by  every  capa- 
city. When  you  read  any  account  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  you  are  touched  with  that 
sentiment  of  humanity  which  among  them  unites  man  to 
man,  notwithstanding  the  phlegmatic  silence  which  per- 
vades their  assemblies,  if,  for  example,  an  Asiatic  tra- 
veller takes  his  repast,  his  servants  and  his  camel-driver 
seat  themselves  beside  him  around  his  table.  If  a  stranger 
happens  to  pass  by,  he  sits  down  too ;  and  after  having 
made  an  inclination  of  the  head  to  the  master  of  the  family, 
and  returned  thanks  to  God,  he  continues  his  journey 
A'illiout  being  asked  who  tie  is,  whence  he  comes,  or 
A'hither  he  is  going,  This  hospitable  custom  is  common 
among  the  Armenians,  the  Georgians,  the  Turks,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Siamese,  the  Negroes  of  Madagascar,  and  the 
different  rial  ions  of  Africa  and  America,  in  those  regions 
man  is  still  dear  to  man.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  step 
into  a  tavern  at  Paris,  where  there  are  a  dozen  tables,  and 
a  dozen  persons  enter  one  after  another,  you  see  each  of 
llicm  hike  his  place  at  a  separate  table,  without  uttering 
a  word,  if  no  new  guests  should  come  in,  each  of  the 
twelve  first  would  dine  alone,  like  a  Carthusian.  At  first 
profound  silence  reigns  among  them,  till  some  silly  fellow, 
put  into  a  good  humour  by  his  dinner,  and  impelled  by 
the  Kgeutty  of  communicating  his  sentiments,  opens  the 
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conversation.  The  eyes  of  I  he  whole  company  are  rmine 
dialely  turned  toward*  the  speaker,  and  examine  him  iti 
single  glance  from  head  to  foot.  If  he  h/is  the  app 
of  what  is  called  a  nun  com  me  il  fautw  that  is  a  rich  am, 
he  is  so ftbred  to  proceed  without  interrupt  ion.  He  evrti 
finds  flatterers,  who  confirm  what  he  says,  and  who  ap- 
plaud his  literary  opinion,  or  his  licentious  discourse.  But 
unless  he  possesses  that  kind  of  distinction,  were  he  e*en 
to  quote  some  sentence  of  Socrates,  scarcely  has  he  beguu 
his  haraiige,  before  he  is  interrupted  by  some  one*  who 
contradicts  him.  The  observations  of  the  latter  are  iu 
their  turn  controverted  by  other  wits,  who  enter  the  hiu, 
on  which  the  conversation  becomes  general  *nd  turn u (to- 
ons* Sarcasms,  severe  expressions*  perfidious  double  en* 
teudre*,  and  ^ross  abuse  generally  terminate  the  meeting, 
and  each  of  the  company  retires  highly  satisfied  with  him- 
self, and  extremely  displeased  with  the  others*  You  will 
find  the  same  scenes  in  our  coffee  houses,  and  our  public 
walks.  People  frequent  them  to  obtain  admiration*  aia" 
to  find  fault,  with  every  hody  else.  It  .4  not  the  spirit  of 
society,  but  the  spirit  of  discord  which  brings  us  together 
It  is  still  worse  with  what  his  called  good  company.  K 
you  would  be  well  received  there*  you  must  pay  f 
dinner  at  the  expence  of  the  house  where  you  supped  tbr 
preceding  night:  and  you  may  think  yourself  fort  i 
you  can  come  off  with  a  few  scandalous  anecdotes,  and  & 
to  please  the  husband,  you  are  not  ohliged  to  deceive  him 
by  making  love  to  his  wife. 

The  first  source  of  these  divisions  proceeds  from  our 
education.  This  teaches  us  from  our  infancy  to  prefer 
ourselvrs  to  others,  by  exciting  us  to  be  the  first  ntnoi 
the  companions  of  our  studies.  As  I  his  vain  emuKiti 
affords  no  career  in  the  world  to  the  generality  of  * 
each  of  them  rests  his  preference  on  his  province,  hii 
hi  rl  h,  Ui&  raukittia  figure,  His  dress,  or  the  saint  of  la 
jKtrish,      Hence  \vrucecA  o^*  swwk  to\KY$*a\W^   :l„a  u 
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Gascon,  by  the  Parisian  to  the  native  of  Champagne,  by 
the  noble  to  the  commoner,  by  the  lawyer  to  the  eccle- 
siastic, by  the  Jansenist  to  the  Molinist.  We  prefer  our- 
selves in  particular,  by  opposing  our  own  good  qualities 
Co  the  defects  of  others.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  scandal 
is  so  easy,  so  agreeable,  and  that  it  is  in  genera]  the  mo- 
ving principle  of  all  our  conversations. 

A  person  of  high  rank  one  day,  observed  to  me,  that 
there  was  not  a  man  living,  however  wretched  he  might 
be,  but  what  we  should  find  superior  to  ourselves  from 
some  advantage  in  which  he  excels  us,  either  in  youth,  in 
health,  in  talents,  in  figure,  or  in  some  good  quality,  be 
our  own  perfections  what  they  may.  This  observation  is 
literally  true,  but  this  manner  of  viewing  the  members  of 
a  society  is  that  of  virtue  and  not  our  own.  As  the  con- 
trary maxim  is  equally  true,  our  pride  dwells  upon  the 
latter,  and  to  this  it  is  instigated  by  the  manners  of  the 
world,  and  by  our  very  education,  which  inculcates  from  , 
our  childhood  the  necessity  of  this  personal  preference. 

Our  theatrical  exhibitions  likewise' concur  to  heighten 
among  us  the  spirit  of  discord.  Our  most  celebrated 
comedies  in  general  represent  tutors  deceived  by  their 
pupils,  fathers  by  their  children,  husbands  by  their  wives, 
and  masters  by  their  servants.  The  spectacles  of  the 
people  exhibit  nearly  the  same  pictures ;  and,  as  if  they 
were  not  sufficiently  inclined  to  disorder,  they  adapt  to 
them  scenes  of  intoxication,  obscenities,  robberies;  they 
teach  them  to  despise  at  once  both  the  magistrates  and 
inorafs.  Spectacles  assemble  the  bodies  of  (he  citizens,  and 
alienate  their  minds. 

Comedy,  we  are  told,  corrects  vices  by  means  of  ridi- 
cule— Castigat  ridendo  mores.  This  adage  is  as  false  as 
many  others  which  form  the  basis  of  our  morality.  Co- 
medy teaches  us  to  laugh  at  others,  and  nothing  mora 
Nobody  says — the  portrait  of  that  miser  resembles  me 
but  each  immediately  discovers  in  it  that  of  Yw»  wev^Jctoot 
Horace  long  ago  made  this  remark.     But  \%  pto^te  &vqvj\& 
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even  recognise  i  he  nisei  res  in  such  characters,  I  d, 
that  the  reformation  of  the  vice  would  be  the  consequent 
C*n  I  physician  core  a  patient  by  present ing  to   turn 
loofcing-glaaa,  and  turning  him  into  ridicule  1     li 
ine  laughed  at,  the  ridicule  of  others,  so  far  from 
me,  plunges  me  still  deeper  into  them:  1  strive  to  coi 
them;    I  become   a   hypocrite.      Ridicule,    too,  h 
ofteuer  applied  to  virtue  than  to  vice.      It  is  not  the  fail 
leas    wife,  or   ihe   youthful    libertine,  I  hat  we   laugh 
but  the  easy  husband  and  the  indulgent  fattier. 
tify  this  propensity,  we  adduce  the  taste  of  the  Gred 
but  we  forget  that  their  vain  spectacles  drew  the 
at  ten  i  ion  to  frivolous  objects,  that  the  virtue  of  tl 
illustrious  citizens  was  frequently  turned  into   ridki 
those  exhibitions,  and  that  they  strengthened  (L< 
patlues  and  jealousies  which  accelerated  their  ruin, 

I  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  I  censure   laughter, 
and  believe,  with  Hobbes,  that  it  is  the  offspring  ol 
Children  laugh*  and  assuredly  it  is  not  from  pride     Thn 
fougfo  at   the  sight  of  a  flower,  at  the   sound   of 
We  lau^h  from  joy,  content,  happiness*      But  rhli 
very  different  from  natural  laughter.      It  is   not,   li 
latter,  the  effect  of  some  agreeable  harmony  in  ou 
tions  and  in  onr  sentiments.    But  it  arises  from  the  el; 
iug  contrast  of  two  objects,  one  of  which  is  great  and  tl 
other  small,  one  of  which  is  strong  and  the  other 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  it  is  produced  hy  ihe  same  op- 
positions that  produce  terror,  with  this  difference,  thai  w 
ridicule  Ihe  mind  piss.es  from  a  terrific  to  *  frivol 
ject,  and  in  terror  from  u  frivolous  to  a   terrinV 
The  asp  of  Cleopatra  in  a  basket  of  fruit  ;   Ihe  him 
ting  Belsha£2ars  doom  in  the  midst  of  a  bauqint  ;  |In 
tolling  of  the  bell  announcing  the  death  of    Claris 
print  of  the  foot  of  a  savage  in  the  sandy  beach  of  a  dr*rt 
island,   strike  greater  terror  into  the  imagination  n 
the  apparatus  of  battUs,  eitea^m,  WafcAtt,  nud  dralk 
To  impress  the  mxA  wrih  finfcM&VftWft^fc  x^V^^v 
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jr  necessary  first  to  present  a  frivolous  and  apparently  insig- 
^  nificant  object,  and  if  you  would  powerfully  excite  ridi  • 
.,  cule,  you  must  set  out  with  an  imposing  idea.     You  may 
g,  add  to  it  some  other  contrast,  as  that  of  surprise,  and  some 
|t  of  those  sentiments  which  convey  us  into  infinity,  as  that 
B  of  mystery ;  then  the  mind,  having  lost  its  equilibrium, 
,  plunges  into  terror  or  into  laughter,  according  to  the 
,  precipice  which  has  been  prepared  for  it.   We  frequently 
,  see  these  contrary  effects  produced  by  the  same  means. 
For  example,  if  a  nurse  would  set  a  child  a  laughing,  she 
covers  her  head  with  her  apron, and  the  child  immediately 
becomes  serious ;  she  then  suddenly  throws  aside  the  co- 
vering, and  it  begins  to  laugh.     If  she  wants  to  frighten 
it,  which  is  but  too  frequently  the  case,  she  first  smiles, 
and  the  child  smiles  at  her :  she  then  assumes  all  at  once 
a  serious  look,  or  covers  her  face  and  the  child  falls  a 
crying.     I  shall  say  no  more  concerning  these  violent  op- 
positions; but  shall  only  deduce  from  them  this  conse- 
quence, that  it  is  the  most  unhappy  nations  which   have 
the  strongest  propensity  to  ridicule.     Affrighted   by  poli- 
tical and  moral  phantoms,  they  first  seek  to  divest  them- 
selves of  respect  for  them,  and  this  they  very  easily  effect, 
since  nature,  aiding  the  oppressed,  has  placed  in  most 
things  of  human  institution  the  sources  of  ridicule  beside 
those  of  terror.     They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  reverse 
the  objects  of  their  comparison.     It  was  thus  that  Aristo- 
phanes overturned  the  religion  of  his  country,  by  his  co- 
medy of  the  Clouds.     Look  at  school-boys ;  they  first 
tremble  before  their  master ;  the  first  thing  they  do  to 
familiarize  themselves  to  the  idea  of  him  is  to  turn   him 
into  ridicule,  and  in  this  they  are  generally  very  success- 
fill.     The  love  of  ridicule  is  not,  then,  a  sign  of  the  hap- 
piness of  a  people,  but  a  proof  of  its  wretchedness.     For 
this  reason  the  ancient  Romans  were  so  grave  when  they 
were  happy,  and  their  descendants,  who  are  so  miserohW* 
are  celebrated  for  their  pasquinades  and  sup^  *\\  te«y 
with  harlequins  aud  comedians. 
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1    cannot  deny  Mutt  exhibitions,  such   as    tragedies,  ; 
capable  of  uniting  the  citizens.     The  Greek* 
employed  them  tor  this  purpose:   but   wkile  w* 
their  dramas,  we   relinquish  their  inleutioiw      It  was 
the  miseries  of  oMier  nation*  thai  they  represented  on  tk 
stage,    blit    those   they    had    themselves    undergo i. 
events  taken  from  their  own  history.      Our  i 
us  with  a  foreign  compassion.      We  weep    over   M 
fortune*   of  the  family  of  Agamemnon,  arid  we  belid 
with  dry  eye*  the  wretched  at  our  own  doors, 
not  even  pern  ive  their  distresses,  since  they  me  not  i 
presented  on  I  he  stage.      Yet  our  heroes  ably  repretetile 
would  be  sufficient  to  heighten  the  patriotism  of  I  he 
pie  into  enthusiasm.      What  crowds  have  been  dr 
pettier  by  the  Siege  of  Calais,   and  what   applauses  luv 
been  bestowed  on  the  heroism  of   Eustace  de  St.  Piirrn 
The  death  of  Joan  of  Are   would    likewise    pro 
pniverful  effect,  if  some  man  of  genius  durst  efface  1 1* 
ridicule  heaped  by  us  on  that  respectable  and  uufo 
female,  to  whom  Greece  would  have  erected  altars. 

i  shall  here  state  my  ideas  in  a  few  words  to  e\ 
some  virtuous  man   the   inclination   to   do  what   I  hue 
suggested.     It  is  my  wish,  then,  that  without    d< 
from  historic  truth*  she  should  be  represented  as  1 1 
with  the  fivor  of  her  sovereign,  the  applause  of  Hi- 
nt the  height  of  her  glory  deliberating  about  retui 
her  hamlet,  to  live  there  as  a  simple  shepherdess,  obacu 
and  unknown*     At  the  solicitation  of  Duuois  she 
mines  to  expose  herself  to  new  dangers  for  tin 
country*      At  length,  taken   prisoner  in  an    < 
she  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  English       Jul, 
her  inhuman  judges,  anions;  whom  are  bishops  of  her  t>« 
nation,  the  simplicity  and   the  innocence   of  her    rcpl* 
render  her  victorious  over  the  insidious  questions  of  J 
enemies.     She  is  condemned  by  them  to  pes ■• 
son  incut.     Lei  U\e  wpecVfcVw  Vvt  &w^v\  U*e   diu  § 
which    she  was  &oo\ueA  \»  ^*a  ^s*  **rota&fi3 
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VTretched  life,  with  its  long  air-holes,  it  iron  bars,  its  thick 
Vaults,  the  wretched  couch  ou  which  she  lay,  the  pitcher 
%f  water,  and  the  black  bread  that  were  to  serve  for  her 
:lbod ;  let  him  hear  her  touching  reflexions  on  the  nothing- 
^aess  of  grandeur,  her  simple  lamentations  over  the  felicity 
rjflf  a  country  life,  her  renewed  hopes  of  relief  from  her 
yiovereign,  and  her  despair  at  the  sight  of  the  horrible 
.abyss  which  has  closed  upon  her.  Let  him  then  see  the 
„  snare  laid  for  her  while  asleep  by  her  perfidious  enemies, 
who  placed  beside  her  the  arms  with  which  she  had 
fought.  She  perceives,  on  her  awaking,  these  monu- 
.  ments  of  her  glory.  Impelled  by  the  propensity  of  a 
woman,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  hero,  she  covers  her 
head  with  the  helmet,  whose  plume  had  shewn  to  the 
discomfited  French  army  the  way  to  victory :  she  grasps 
the  sword,  once  so  formidable  to  the  English,  in  her  fee- 
ble hands,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  sense  of  her  glory 
causes  tears  of  joy  to  flow  from  her  eyes,  her  dastardly 
enemies  suddenly  make  their  appearance,  and  condemn 
her  to  the  most  horrible  of  deaths !  Tis  then  a  spectacle 
worthy  the  attention  of  heaven  itself  would  be  exhibited, 
virtue  struggling  with  extreme  misery  ;  you  would  hear 
her  heart-rending  lamentations  on  the  indifference  of  her 
sovereign,  whom  she  has  so  nobly  served  ;  you  would 
behold  her  anguish  at  the  idea  of  the  dreadful  fate  which 
awaits  her,  and  still  more  at  the  apprehension  of  the  ca- 
lumny which  must  for  ever  tarnish  her  memory ;  you 
^would  hear  her  in  these  terrible  conflicts  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Providence  to  protect  the  innocent.  She  ia 
however  obliged  to  march  forth  to  die;  and  it  is  at  this 
moment  I  should  wish  to  see  all  her  courage  revive.  I 
would  have  her  represented  on  the  pile  on  which  she  ex- 
pired, despising  the  vain  hopes  which  the  world  affords 
to  those  who  serve  it,  representing  to  herself  the  ever- 
lasting disgrace  with  which  her  death  will  cover  ta\  «.wt- 
mies,  the  immortal  glory  which  wi\\  for  evet  eoutex  \>»Vc* 
on  the  place  of  her  birth,  and  even  on  that  of  Y*«  ease*** 
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iiom  I  shout*]  wish  her  last  words,  animated  by  religion 
to  be  more  sublime  than  those  of  Dido,  when  she  exclaim* 
on  the  funeral  pile  . 

Exori;ne  at  i qui a  m>sln»  ex  ouibus  uhur. 

In  a  word,  it  is  my  wish  that  a  patriotic  piece  should  bf 
produced  from  this  subject,  treated  by  a  iiirin  of  <jeniua 
after  the  manner  of  Sh&ktpeare,  who  certainly  would  not 
have  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  it,  had  Joan  of  Art 
been  a  native  of  England  ;  and  that  this  illustrious  ishep- 
herd  ess  should  become  among  us  the  patroness  of  war*  » 
St  Genevieve  is  of  peace;  that  ihis  drama  should  i* 
reserved  for  the  perilous  circumstances  in  which  the  state 
may  chance  to  be  involved  ;  that  should  then  be  repre- 
sented to  the  people,  as  the  standard  of  Mahomet  is  exln< 
luted  in  si  mi  tar  cases  at  Constantinople;  and  1  duuhl  <>u 
that,  at  the  sight  of  her  innocence,  her  services,  her  mis- 
fortunes,  the  cruelty  of  her  enemies,  and  her  horrid  fnlet 
our  enraged  countrymen  would  exclaim:  "War,  war 
with  the  English!"* 

These  menrts,  though  more  powerful  l ban  military  fortft 
and  recruiting  by  violence  or  by  artifice,  which    is  m> 
ployed  to  procure  soldiers  are  still  insufficient   for  . 
real  citizen*.     They  accustom  us  to  love  cur  conn 
to  Jove  virtue,  only  when  their  heroes  are  applauded  C* 
the  stage.      Hence  it  is  that  tlie  majority  even  of  person 
who  have  received  a  good  education,  are  incapable  of  Ap- 
preciating an  action,  unless  they  read  the  relation 
some  journal,  or  st-e  it  made  the  subject  of  a  dramatic  tfc 
uibition.     They  form  their  judgment  of  it  not  frou 

•  Cfwt  farbiri  that  I  almnld  nclle  in  the  bowm*  of  our 
batre i-i  of  Ute  EnglUb,  who  m e  n«w  50  ricicrving  of  our    J 
Bnl  41  ilitif  wriii  r*r  and  even  liteir   ^*vci mm  m,  have   more    thao  ••*" 
lab  en  like  liberty  to  make  us  oriipui  ou  tint  tiieatrea  of  their   n.<: 
willing  in  itoe^f  lUcm  bow  *a*y  ii  i»  for  ui  to  moke  reprisal,     m*.  V^ 
tfi*  itniu*  of  fenttoh,  ^WV  itaj  tttccuta  *ueh  reipect  i]]ai  ,,   , 
piuat  4  ni  tabic  umierv  Vm&  L|WttM^^n\Auidk  Yl  *Cv,mv^  Oj,«t 
til*  day  elMeVj  wiirt«4ttaBt*Biw**w. 
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own  hearts,  but  from  the  opinion  of  others,  not  from  the 
reality,  but  from  the  image.  They  love  heroes  who  are 
applauded,  powdered  and  perfumed  ;  but  if  they  see  them 
slieddiug  their  blood  in  an  obscure  place,  aud  perishing 
ignomiuiously,  they  know  them  not  Every  one  would 
be  the  Alexauder  of  the  Opera,  but  no  person  would  be 
that  of  the  city  of  the  Mai  Hi. 

Patriotism  must  not  be  too  often  represented  on  the 
stage.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  heroes  who 
submit  to  death  without  obtaining  celebrity.  To  put  the 
people  into  the  path  of  Nature  aud  of  virtne  with  regard  to 
this  point,  they  ought  to  serve  as  a  spectacle  to  themselves. 
They  ought  to  be  shewn  realities,  aud  not  fictions ;  they 
should  behold  soldiers,  and  not  comedians,  and  if  it  be 
not  possible  to  exhibit  to  them  the  dreadful  spectacle  of  a 
battle,  they  ought  at  least  to  see  the  necessary  manoeuvres 
and  preparations  in  the  military  festivals. 

The  soldiers  should  be  more  closely  con uected  with 
the  nation,  and  their  condition  tendered  more  comfortable. 
They  are  but  too  often  the  occasion  of  disputes  in  the 
provinces  through  which  they  pass.  The  esprit  de  corps 
animates  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  when  two  regiments 
happen  to  be  quartered  in  the  same  town,  a  number  of 
duels  are  almost  always  the  consequence.  These  ferocious 
antipathies  are  totally  unknown  in  the  Prussian  and  Rus- 
sian regiments,  whom  I  consider,  in  many  respects,  the 
best  troops  in  Europe.  The  king  of  Prussia  has  inspired 
his  soldiers  not  with  attachment  to  a  particular  body, 
which  divides  them,  but  with  an  attachment  to  their 
country,  which  unites  them.  This  he  has  effected  by 
bestowing  most  of  the  civil  offices  of  his  kingdom  as  the 
reward  of  military  services.  Such  are  the  political  ties 
which  bind  them  to  their  country.  The  Russians  employ 
only  one,  but  it  is  still  stronger ;  I  mean  religion.  A 
Russian  soldier  thinks  that  to  serve  his  sovereign  is  to 
serve  God.  He  marches  to  battle  like  a  concert,  io  \xwc- 
tyrdom  ;  and  he  is  persuaded  that  if  be  faWi*  Yi\»  iyvr\VSs> 
nMtantly  conveyed  to  Paradise 
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I  Imve  heard  M,  de  Villebois,  master  of  the  ordnnncrc 
Russia,  relate  that  most  of  the  soldiers   of  his   regimen' 
who  were  stationed  at  a  battery  in  the  battle  of  Zonula 
having  been   killed,  Ihe  survivors,   seeing  the    Prussia 
coming  tip  with  bayoneti  fixed,   being  unable  to 
themselves,  and  detenu iiied  not  to  fly,  clung  to  th 
1 1 on,  and  gartered   themselves  to  be  massacred,  that  tJic 
ini^tit  Ue  faithful  to  the  oath  they  are  obliged  to  take  t 
receiving  their  artillery,  which  is  never  to  abandon  llif 
Ejuns.      A  resistance  so  obstinate  deprived  the  Prussians o 
Ihe  victory  they  had  gained,  and  mused  the  king  of  Ph 
sia  to  observe,  that  it  wan  easier  to  kill  the  Russians  (ft* 
to  conquer  them.     This  heroic  constancy  proceeds  fro 
religion*     h   would   be  extremely  difficult   to   introdu 
this    principle  among   the  French   troops,  composed,  i 
part,  of  the  dissolute  youth  of  our  towns.     The  Pr 
and  Russian  soldiers  are  taken  from  the  class  of 
a  lit  I   they  glory  in  their  condition.     Among   us,   un  Eh 
contrary,  a  peasant  is  afraid  lest  his  son  should  be  draw 
for  Ihe  army.     The  administration  contributes  on  ib ; 
to  fill  him  with  apprehension.      If  there  is   a  bad    aubjr 
in  a  village,  the  constable  contrives  to  make    the   hi* 
billet  to  fall  upon  him,  as  if  a  regiment  were  n  \ 
On  this  subject  I  wrote  a  memoir  for  Ihe  purpose  i 
reeling  those  inconveniences,  and  for  preventing 
among  our  soldiers;  but  it  produced  as  little  effect  i 
great  iniuiy  others.     The  principal  means  of  reform  wbu 
1  suggested  in  it  were  to  improve   the  condition  ..(  i 
soldiers,  ;ts  in  Prussia,  by  the  hope  of   civil  office*,  \%h 
among1  Itt  are  infinitely  numerous;  and  to  prevent  the  t 
regularities  arising  from  a  life  of  celibacy,   ]  prop 
permit  them  to  marry,  like  most  of  the  Prussian  ami  ft" 
Mini  soldiers.*     This  method,  so  well   adapted  n 


1  iboo  4  tik^wtv  art  vine  tliii  tbe  **lv«  of  lenmcu 
bftfk  wilh  Uieif  hnafcanAv,  iVi^iMrt  prflv**nitUtprd«m  of  i 
kind  on  bbnuV  of  ifeVv*'   Tta^  mw»  ****!> 
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formation  of  morals,  would  contribute  to  unite  our  pro- 
vinces, by  the  marriages  which  our  regiments,  which  are 
continually  passing  through  them,  would  contract.  They 
would  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  nation  from  north  to 
south ;  and  our  peasants  would  cease  to  be  afraid  of  sol- 
diers, if  they  saw  them  passing  through  their  provinces  as 
fathers  of  families.  If  our  soldiers  are  sometimes  guilty 
of  disorders,  it  is  our  military  institutions  that  are  to 
blame.  I  have  seen  troops  that  are  better  disciplined 
but  I  know  of  none  more  generous.  1  once  witnessed  an 
act  of  humanity  on  their  part,  of  which  1  doubt  whether 
many  foreign  soldiers  would  have  been  susceptible.  It 
was  in  1760,  in  our  army,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the 
enemy's  country,  encamped  near  a  small  town  called 
Stadtberg.  1  lay  in  a  miserable  village,  occupied  by  our 
head-quarters.  In  the  poor  cottage  where  I  lodged  with 
two  of  my  comrades,  were  five  or  six  women,  and  as 
many  children,  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  and  had  no* 
thing  to  eat;  for  our  army  had  carried  off  their  corn  for 
forage,  and  cut  down  their  fruit-trees.  We  gave  them,  it 
.s  true,  a  portion  of  our  provisions  ;  but  this  was  a  trifling 
relief  compared  to  their  number  and  their  wants.  Among 
them  was  a  young  woman  who  was  pregnant,  and  had 
three  or  four  children.  1  saw  her  go  out  every  morning, 
and  return  in  a  few  hours  with  her  apron  quitefull  of  slices 
of  brown  bread.  She  strung  them  on  pieces  of  pack- 
thread, and  dried  them  before  the  fire.  One  day  I  di« 
rected  one  of  my  servants,  who  understood  German,  to  ask 
her  where  she  obtained  such  large  supplies,  and  why  she 
prepared  them  in  that  manner.  She  replied  that  she  went 
into  the  camp  to  ask  charity  of  the  soldiers,  that  each  of 

resist  the  attacks  of  the  scurvy,  and  many  disease*  better  than  men.    The 
plan  of  embarking  women  will  undoubtedly  appear   extiaordinary   to 
those  who  know  not  that  there  are  at  least  teu  thousand  women  engaged 
in  tbe  navigation  of  the  coasting  vessels  of  Holland,  who  assist  in  *rv.T<s\tit» 
and  steering  tbe  »hips  as  wi  II  as  men.    One  pr«tty  wovn*\\  n*ou\&  Wbtavabv- 
adly  occasion  disoi der  on  hoard  a  French  ship;  but  \tom«n  ot  \\kc\&«*> 
tenptiou,  robust  ami  laborioug,  &re  proper,  on  the  contt*™  ,  tot  UfcVV***** 
ng  such  IrregulMritieM  mm  are  but  too  frequent  in  them- 
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them  gave  her  a  slice  of  hit  loaf,  and  that  she  dried  III 
bread  to  make  it  keep,  ai  she  knew  not  where  to  prom 
any  other  provision  after  our  departure,  the  whole  conotrj 
having  been  laid  waste. 

The  state  of  a  soldier  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  Tiro* 
in  consequence  of  the  necessity  it  imposes  of  enduing* 
great  number  of  privations,  and  of  frequently  expoaag ■ 
life.  Religion  is  therefore  its  principal  support  The 
Russians  preserve  the  spirit  of  it  among  their  natiosd 
troops  by  refusing  to  admit  any  foreign  soldier  into  tsar 
number.  The  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  hai  at- 
tained the  same  end  by  receiving  into  his  army  sokhenrf 
all  religions ;  but  he  obliges  each  of  them  to  follow  rigMBy 
that  which  he  has  adopted.  I  have  seen  at  Berlin  sad  * 
Potzdam,  the  officers  every  Sunday  assembling  the  sokfan 
on  the  parade  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  leading  the* 
in  order,  in  separate  detachments,  Catholics,  CalvsiM 
and  Lutherans,  each  to  their  own  church,  to  attend  difiae 
service. 

I  wish  that  among  us  those  causes  of  dissension  were  I 
removed  which  compel  one  citizen,  in  order  to  live  hia*  I 
self,  to  wish  for  the  misfortune  or  death  of  another.  Oar 
politicians  have  multiplied  these  means  of  hatred  to  ina- 
nity, and  they  have  even  made  the  state  an  accomplice  » 
these  cruel  sentiments,  by  the  establishment  of  lotterifl, 
tontines,  and  life  annuities.  "  So  many  persons  have  died 
this  year,"  say  they ;  "  the  state  has  gained  so  much/  If 
a  pestilence  were  to  break  out,  and  sweep  away  one  hit 
of  the  citizens,  the  state  would  be  very  rich  !  Mau  is  no- 
thing in  their  opinion,  and  gold  is  every  thing.  Their 
art  consists  in  reforming  the  vices  of  society,  by  injuria 
committed  against  Nature ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarka- 
ble that  they  pretend  to  act  after  her  example.  u  It » 
her  will,"  say  they,  "  that  every  species  of  being  should 
subsist  only  by  the  destruction  of  the  other  specie* 
Individual  misery  is  productive  of  general  happiness/ 
With  these  false  and  barbarous  maxims  are  princes  led 
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astray.     These  laws  exist  not  in  Nature,  unless  between 
contrary  and  hostile  species.     They  exist  not  in  the  same 
species  of  animals  which  live  in  society.     Assuredly  the 
death  of  a  bee  was  never  productive  of  advantage  to  the 
hive.     Still  less  can  the  misfortunes  and  death  of  a  man 
9e  of  benefit  to  his  nation  and  to  mankind,  whose  perfect 
felicity  consists  only  in  complete  harmony  between  its 
members.     We  have  elsewhere  proved  that  the  slightest 
evil  cannot  happen  to  a  single  individual  without  being 
felt  by  the  whole  political  body.     The  rich  doubt  not 
that  the  property  of  the  lower  classes  is  transferred  to 
them,  since  they  enjoy  the  productions  of  their  arts ;  but 
they  likewise  participate  in  their  evils,  though  they  have 
others  peculiar  to  themselves.     They  are  not  only  the 
victims  of  their  epidemical  diseases,  and  of  their  depreda- 
tions, but  likewise  of  their  moral  opinions,  which  become 
depraved  iu  the  bosom  of  the  miserable.     They  rise  up 
like  the  evils  which  issued  from  Pandora's  box,  forcing 
their  way  into  fortresses  and  castles ;  in  spite  of  the  armed 
guards  by  which  they  are  defended,  they  penetrate  into 
the  very  hearts  of  tyrants.     Whatever  precaution  they 
may  take  to  secure  themselves,  they  reach  their  neigh- 
bors, their  servants,  their  children,  their  wives,  and  com- 
pel them  to  abstain  from  every  pleasure  in  the  midst  cf 
their  enjoyments. 

But  when,  in  society,  certain  bodies  constantly  turn  to 
their  advantage  the  misfortunes  of  others,  they  perpetuate 
these  misfortunes,  and  multiply  them  to  infinity.  It  is  a 
circumstance  very  easy  to  be  observed,  that  wherever 
there  are  a  great  many  lawyer*  and  physicians,  law-suits 
and  diseases  are  more  frequent  than  elsewhere.  Though 
there  are  among  them  men  of  sound  understandings,  yet 
they  make  no  opposition  to  irregularities,  which  are  of 
advantage  to  their  respective  professions. 

These  evils  are  not  without  remedy :  I  have  to  c^Kft&  wl 
this  subject  examples  that  admit  of  110  repty.    'WYteii  \ 
entered  into  the  Russian  service*  my  pay  wa  sXwocA  tor 
vol.  u.  2  x 
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the  first  month,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cxpeno 
of  illness  of  every  kind,  with  which  either  myself,  my  Mo- 
vants, or  my  family,  if  1  were  to  marry,  might  have 
afflii.lt  il.  In  this  amount  was  comprehended  tli 
both  of  the  physician,  the  surgeon,  and  the  n  not  he-car 
A  small  sum,  amounting  to  one  or  one  and  a  half  1 
cent,  was  likewise  retained  for  the  same  purpose  out  of  c 
pay.  This  I  should  have  paid  every  year  ;  and  every  I 
I  w.is  promoted,  t  should  have  given  the  first  mouth's  paj 
of  the  rank  to  which  I  had  attained*  This  is  the  U% 
levied  upon  the  officers,  by  means  of  which  they  and  their 
families  receive  medical  attendance  in  any  kind  of  ailment 
Which  they  may  happen  to  have.  From  these  funds  the 
physicians  and  surgeon*  of  each  corps  receive  very  hrad- 
some  salaries.  I  recollect  that  the  physician  of  the  tort* 
in  which  I  served  had  a  salary  of  one  thousand  rubles,  or 
five  thousand  livrcs,  and  very  little  to  do  ;  for  as  our  ikfe- 
uesses  produced  him  no  profit,  they  were  but  of  sha 
duration.  With  respect  to  Hie  common  soldiers,  tbey 
receive  medical  attendance,  I  believe,  without  any  dedu<> 
lion  from  their  pay.  The  medical  establishment  belong* 
to  the  emperor.  It  is  at  Moscow  in  a  superb  structure 
The  medicines  are  kept  in  vases  of  porcelain,  and  are  alwaw 
chosen  of  good  quality ,  From  this  place  they  ai 
buted  over  the  rest  of  the  empire,  at  a  low  price  for  tk 
benefit  of  the  crown.  No  mistakes  need  ever  be  tun* 
hended*  The  persons  who  prepare  and  distribute  then 
are  skilful  men,  who  have  no  interest  in  adulterating  them, 
and  who,  rising  gradually  in  rank  and  salary,  know  no 
other  emulation  than  that  of  fulfilling  well  their  dm 

*  The  thint  of  gold  Mid  riettn  of  luxury  might  be  diminished  fu  uwwtof 
Itjc  cillztiif  oy  ittimg  befere  them  a  Rr«-ac  iminBFr    at  lljt»r   nolhitat  utf» 
apectivca*     T6ty  couitiiute  the  charm  of  tow  coikdituma,  >f 
Mam  the  altr<t<:Lmri*  of  infinity  ,  the  lenliuu-hl  of  which 
nut  Lira  I   [u   the  hum  (in  hear  if     By    these  ihe  it  ill  in   mt|   ii,e    Pr[ 
keeper  art  much  snore  it  ninety  attached,  by  ni>derate  pfofni  J,! 
conditio  oi.  replete  wito  ta^t,  *k™  **«  Ujp  rich  sun  u.. 
tioui  uf  which  the*  *«  W»*  ttmtti.    "W  m 

Ijagtfd  nearly  in  \Ufcnme  fn*vtf&«  to  Vut  ^Vt^st*/^***.^ 
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We  might  imitate  Peter  the  Great,  and  not  only  extend 
to  the  whole  kingdom  the  regulation  which  lie  established 
among  his  troops  with  respect  to  physicians  and  apothe- 
caries, which  would  produce  a  considerable  revenue  to 
the  state,  but  it  might  likewise  be  adopted  with  regard  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  law.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
attornies,  the  counsel,  and  the  judges  were  paid  by  the 
state,  and  distributed  throughout  the  kingdom,  not  to  plead 
causes,  but  to  refer  them.  These  consonances  might  be 
extended  to  all  the  conditions  which  subsist  by  the  public 
misery ;  in  which  case,  all  the  citizens,  finding  their  re- 
pose and  their  fortune  in  the  welfare  of  the  state,  would 
contribute  with  all  their  power  to  maintain  it 

These  causes  and  many  others  divide  among  us  all  the 
classes  of  the  nation.  There  is  not  a  province,  town,  or 
village,  but  what  distinguishes  the  next  province,  town,  or 
village  by  some  opprobrious  nick-name.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  conditions  and  professions.  Divide  et 
impera,  say  our  modern  politicians.  This  maxim  ruined 
Italy  where  it  originated.  The  more  the  citizens  are 
united,  the  more  powerful  and  the  more  happy  is  the  nation 
they  compose.  At  Rome,  at  Sparta,  at  Athens,  a  citizen 
was,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  lawyer,  a  senator,  a  pon- 
tiff, an  edile,  a  farmer,  a  soldier,  and  even  a  mariner.  See 
to  what  a  degree  of  power  those  republics  attained.  Their 
citizens,  however,  were  far  inferior  to  ours  in  point  of 
knowledge ;  but  they  learned  two  grand  sciences  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  to  love  the  gods  and  their  country. 
With  these  sublime  sentiments  they  were  fit  for  every 
thing.  Notwithstanding  our  universal  knowledge,  a  great 
man  among  us  would  be,  even  in  talents,  but  the  fourth 

this  milk  I  shall  bay  eggs;  the  eggs  will  become  chickens  ;  the  chickens 
will  grow  np  into  fowls;    with  the  money  for  the  fowls  1  will  bay  a  lamb, 
Ace.    The  pleasure  they  derive  from  these  endless  progressions  is  the  charm 
which  supports  them  under  their  labour;  and  it  is  so  real  that  when  tta.<g 
have  acquired  a  fortune,  and  retired  from  business,  iheVr  ta*\ta  &«c\\ti«%, 
and  most  of  ttitm  die  of  melancholy  and  languor.    Ye  tnoAetu  ^oY\\\ctaci%. 
approach  then  to  Nature.    It  ig  not  Antes  of  gold  and  %W\fLt  tkal  ^\*V&  V\fc« 
i  fleetest  tones,  but  tboie  which  are  made  of  reeds 
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part  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman.  He  would  make  great  n 
eitions  for  his  society  or  Ins  profession,  but  would  do  Littk 
for  his  country.  It  ia  our  faulty  political  constitute 
which  produces  in  the  state  so  many  different  cent 
There  was  a  time  when  we  talked  of  being  republic 
Most  assuredly  if  we  were  without  a  king,  we  should  li 
in  perpetual  discord.  Nay.  how  many  kings  do  we 
make  under  one  sole  and  legitimate  monarch  I  Evn 
society  1ms  its  own,  who  is  not  the  head  of  the  nation. 
How  many  projects  are  made  and  defeated  in  the  the  name 
of  the  king  !  The  king  of  waters  and  forests  opposes  the 
king  of  bridges  and  highways.  The  king  of  colonies  form 
plana,  and  the  king  of  finances  refuses  to  furnish  money. 
Amid  these  conflicts  of  the  same  authority,  nothing  is  d- 
ecuted.  The  real  king,  the  king  of  the  people,  is  not 
served.  The  same  spirit  of  discord  reigns  in  the  religion 
of  the  Europeans.  What  mischief  have  they  committed  in 
the  name  of  God  \  All  of  them  indeed*  acknowledge  tbe 
tame  God  who  created  heaven,  earth,  and  mankind ;  but 
each  kingdom  has  its  own,  whom  men  are  obliged  to 
worship  according  to  a  certain  ritual.  It  is  this  God  to 
whom  each  nation  returns  thanks  after  every  battle 
*Twas  in  his  name  that  the  wretched  Americans  *ver*  ex- 
terminated, The  God  ^f  Europe  is  a  god  highly  terrible 
and  highly  honoured.  But  where  are  altars  of  the  G«i 
of  peace,  of  the  father  of  men,  of  Him  whom  the  Gospel 
announces?  Let  modern  politicians  congratulate  theio* 
selves  on  the  fruits  of  these  dissensions,  and  of  our  ambition 
educations.  Human  life,  so  short  and  so  miserable,  is  I 
spent  in  these  perpetual  troubles  ;  and  while  the  historian* 
of  each  nation,  who  are  liberally  paid,  extol  to  the  *ks 
the  victories  of  their  kings  and  of  their  pontiffs,  thi 
address  themselves  with  tears  to  the  God  of  the  hum 
nice,  enquiring  which  is  (he  path  they  must  pursue  to  dm 
their  steps  towards  him,  and  to  live  happy  and  virtuous 

e  earth. 

i  repeat  Vt,  tf\fc  twoae  «S  wm  «.V&*  v«**&*,  Vra* 
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of  the  people,  which  imparts  a  powerfull  influence  to  a] 
yew  opinions,  because  they  always  expect  from  novelty 
some  relief  for  their  former  woes.  But  when  they  perceive 
that  these  opinions  become  tyrannical  in  their  turn,  they 
immediately  abandon  them,  and  hence  the  origin  of  their 
inconstancy.  When  they  shall  procure  an  easy  and  abun- 
dant subsistence,  they  will  not  be  subject  to  those  vicissi- 
tudes, as  we  have  seen  in  the  example  of  the  Dutch,  who 
print  and  sell  the  theological,  political,  and  literary  disputes 
of  all  Europe,  which,  however,  have  not  the  smallest  in- 
fluence over  their  opinions,  civil  or  religious ;  and  when 
public  education  shall  be  reformed,  they  will  enjoy  the 
happy  and  constant  tranquillity  of  the  nations  of  Asia. 

While  we  are  hazarding  some  idea  on  this  subject,  we 
shall  propose  some  other  means  of  reunion.  I  shall  be 
sufficiently  repaid  for  my  investigation,  if  but  a  single  one 
of  them  should  be  adopted. 

OF  PARIS. 

We  have  already  observed  that  few  Frenchmen  are  at- 
tached to  their  birth-place.  Most  of  those  who  acquire  a 
fortune  in  foreign  countries,  come  to  reside  at  Paris.  This 
in  feet  is  not  a  misfortune  for  the  state.  The  less  they  are 
attached  to  the  place  of  their  nativity,  the  more  easy  it  is 
to  establish  them  at  Paris.  In  a  great  nation  there  ought 
to  be  one  single  point  of  reunion.  All  the  nations  cele- 
brated for  their  patriotism  have  fixed  the  centre  of  it  at 
their  metropolis,  and  often  of  some  monument  of  that  me- 
tropolis ;  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  and  at  their  Temple ;  thr 
Romans  at  Rome,  and  at  their  Capital ;  the  Lacedemo- 
nians at  Sparta,  and  in  their  fellow-citizens. 

1  love  Paris: — uext  to  the  country,  and  a  country  to 
my  fancy,  I  prefer  Paris  to  every  place  1  have  seen  in  the 
world.     I  love  that  city  not  only  for  its  hwp^  i\\w!C\Qfe, 
because  all  the  conveniences  of  life  are  s*«em\Aeo.  Vtaere, 
because  it  is  the  centre  of  all  the  powers  of  l\\eVL\n^o\m 
tod  for  the  other  reasons  which  gained  \t  toe  «X\ac\voo«o^ 
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of  Michel   Montaigne ;  bul  became  it  is  the  asylum 
the  refuge  of  the  unhappy.     There  ihc  ambitions,  tliepr 
judices,  the  animosities*  and  the  tyrannies  of  the  provHtfl 
are  lost  and  annihilated.      There  yuu  arc  permitted  tu  Tiv 
obscure  and  free.     There  you  may  be  poor  without  trill 
despised*      The  afflicted  man  is  there  diverted  by  Ibe  pot 
lie  gsiU'ty,.  and  l he  weak  feels   himself  fortified  with  It 
strength  of  the   mull  nude,     T  lie  re  was  a  time  when,  on 
the  faith  of  our  political  writers,   I  though!   this  i 
large.     But  now  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive and  majestic  for  the  capital  of   such  a  nourishing 
rmpirc.     I    should    wish   that,  excepting    our  sca-porK 
there  was  not  another   city  in  France,  that  our  provimn 
were  covered  only  with  hamlets  and  villages  ;   and  tli.it. 
as  there  is  but  one  centre  to  the  state,  so  there  should 
but  one  capital.     Would  to  God  that  it  were  the  capital     I 
of  all  Europe,  of  the  whole  world;  and  that  as  people  of 
all   nations  bring  thither  their  industry,   their    passions, 
their  wants,  and  I  heir  miseries,  it  might  bestow  on  tiieai 
in  fortune,  in  pleasure,  in  virtue,  and  sublime  consolation, 
the  recompeme  of  the  asylum  which  they  come  to  seek. 
Most  assuredly  our  understanding,  though  at   the  p 
sent  day  so  enlightened,  is  inferior  in  grandeur  to  ili.it 
our  ancestors.      With  their  simple  and  Gothic  manner*, 
they,  in  my  opinion,  cherished  the  idea  of  making  it  ihr 
capital  of  Europe.      Look  at  the  traces  of  this  plan  in  the 
natiies  which  they  gave  to  moat  of  their  establish, 
the  Scotch  College,  the  Irish  College,  the  College  of  ih 
Four  Nations  ;  and  in  the  foreign  names  of  the  cuinptuui 
of  the  light  horse*      Look  at  that  grand  monument  NutJ 
Dame,  built  more  than  six  hundred   years  ago,  at  a  tin 
when  Paris  contained  not  one  fourth  of  ib  preueul   peg 
Jsition  ;  it  is  more  capacious  and  extensive  than  an 
of  the  kind  that  has  since  been  erected.    1  wish  tti 
of  Philip  Augustus,  a  prince  too  little  known    in  on  fi 
volous    age,   stiVl   \wei\&fc&  wrtsi  w*  ^VafcUshments,  si 
extended  the  ad?au\a^ea  oi  ftw-wv  Va  ^\\  «a&* 
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that  natives  of  every  other  country  are  welcome  for  their 
money :  our  very  enemies  may  live  there  undisturbed, 
provided  they  are  rich ;  but  above  all,  1  would  render 
the  city  just  and  kind  to  her  own  children.  I  know  not 
that  a  Frenchman  derives  the  least  advantage  from  being 
born  within  its  walls,  unless  it  be  that  when  he  is  poor 
he  is  allowed  to  expire  in  some  one  of  its  hospitals. 
Rome  conferred  many  other  privileges  on  her  citizens ; 
the  meanest  of  1  hem  enjoyed  more  rights  and  honors  than 
even  the  kings  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  republic. 

It  is  pleasures  that  draw  the  greatest  number  of  fo- 
reigners to  Paris;  and  those  vain  pleasures,  if  we  examine 
their  source,  originate  in  the  misery  of  the  people,  and 
the  low  price  at  which  women  of  pleasure,  spectacles,  ar- 
ticles of  fashion,  and  other  productions  of  luxury  may  be 
procured.  These  means  have  been  highly  extolled  by 
our  modern  politicians.  I  cannot  deny  that  they  bring 
considerable  sums  of  money  into  the  country,  but,  in  time, 
the  neighboring  nations  imitate  them;  the  money  of 
foreigners  find  its  way  thither,  but  their  immorality  is  left 
behind.  See  what  has  become  of  Venice,  with  its  glasses, 
its  pomatums,  its  courtezans,  its  masquerades,  and  its 
carnival.  •  The  frivolous  arts  of  which  we  boast,  were 
borrowed  from  Italy,  and  they  now  constitute  its  weak- 
ness and  its  misery, 

The  most  beautiful  spectacle  that  a  government  is  capa- 
ble of  affording,  is  that  of  a  laborious,  industrious,  and 
contented  people.  We  are  taught  to  read  in  books,  in 
pictures,  in  algebra,  in  heraldry,  and  not  in  men.  Con- 
noisseurs admire  a  head  of  a  Savoyard  painted  by  Greuze ; 
but  the  Savoyard  himself  is  walking  to  and  fro  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  half  frozen,  and  no  one  takes  notice 
of  him.  That  mother  with  her  little  children  forms  a 
charming  groupe;  the  picture  is  invaluable ;  the  original 
•s  in  the  next  garret,  and  has  not  a  penny  in  the  nsot\&. 
Philosophers,  you  are  justly  enraptured,  wV\eu  co\\tam\ta.- 
tiag  families  of  birds,  of  fishes,  and  of  quadru\>e<\*,  viYwj»* 
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instincts  are  so  varied,  and  to  whom  the  same  sun  imparl* 
life.      Examine  the  families  of  men  composing  the  ml  win 
tants  of  this  capital  ;  you  would   say  lhat   each    of  I  ban  1 
bud   borrowed   its  manners  and  its   industry  from 
species   of  animal,   so   different   are    their    occupalu 
Observe  in  these  plains  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  J 
general  officer,  mounted  on  a  stalely  charger ;  he  is  exei 
o ib i jig  his  troops ;  look   at   the  heads,  the  shoulders,  m 
the  feet  of  his  men,  placed  in  the  same  line ;  all  of  i m 
have  but  one  look   and  one  motion.      He  gives  a  signal 
and  instantly  a  thousand  bayonets  start   forth  ;  he  give 
another,  and  a  thousand  fires   fla^h  from   this   rampart 
iron.     You  would  think,  from  their  precision,  that  a  sin- 
gle  fire   bad  issued   fro  in  a  single   musket.      He  gallop 
round  those  regiments  covered  with  smoke,    to  the  sound 
of  drums  and  fifes;  you  would  say  it  was   the  eaule  tf 
Jove,  hearing  his  lightnings  and  hovering  around    Etna. 
A  hundred  paces  utT  is  an  hi  sect  among  the  men*     Look 
at  that  little  chimney-sweeper,  of  the  color  of  smoke,  uiib 
his  lantern,  his  cymbal,  and  his  leather   knee* pieces;  be 
resembles  a  searabeus,  Like  the  insect  which,  in  Surinam, 
ta  called   the   lantern- fly,  he  shines  in  the   night     Thit 
child,  those  soldiers,  that  general  are  all  men  alik 
while  birth,  pride,  and  necessity  establish  the  wtd< 
ferences   among    them,   religion   makes   them    equal :    it 
abases  the  head  of  the  great,  by  shewing  them  the  vunit) 
of  their  power,  and  it  raises   that  of  the    unfortunate,  hv 
presenting  to  them  immortal  hopes.     Thus  it   reduces  ill 
men  to  the  equality  which  Nature  had  established  at  their 
birth,  and  which  society  had  broken. 

Our  Sybarites  imagine  that   they  have  exhausted  tin- 
whole  circle  of  pleasures.     Our  melancholy  old  nt, •■. 
sider  themselves  as  unserviceable  to  Ihe  world:   they 
before  them  no  other  prospect  than  death.     Ah  !  1 
and  life  may  still  be  enjoyed  on  earth  by  those  who  luio 
*)ow  to  do  good* 

it  I  had  been  u\  ft**  ^™&.  te^*&  «viVM*&  w  <\*. , 
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wt  rich,  I  should  have  procured  myself  a  thousand  new 
enjoyments.  Paris  would  have  become  to  me  auother 
Memphis.  Its  immense  population  is  unknown  to  us*  I 
should  have  had  a  small  apartment  in  one  of  its  suburbs, 
near  the  quarries,  another  at  the  opposite  extremity  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  a  house  shaded  by  willows  and 
poplars ;  another  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  streets ;  a 
fourth  at  a  gardener's,  in  a  house  surrounded  with  apricot- 
trees,  with  fig-trees,  cabbages,  and  lettuces ;  a  fifth  in  the 
avenues  to  the  city,  at  a  vine-dresser's. 

It  is  undoubtedly  easy  to  find  lodgings  of  this  kind 
every  where  at  a  low  price ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find 
landlords  and  neighbors  who  are  honest  people.  There 
is  much  corruption  among  the  lower  classes,  but  there  are 
various  means  of  discovering  good  people  among  them; 
and  it  is  with  this  that  I  commence  my  search  of  pleasure. 
Like  a  new  Diogenes,  I  set  out  to  look  for  men.  As  I 
seek  only  the  unfortunate,  I  have  no  necessity  for  a  lan- 
tern. I  rise  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  I  repair  to  early 
mass,  in  a  church  which  is  still  illumined  only  by  the 
twilight  I  there  find  a  number  of  poor  people,  assem- 
bled to  pray  to  God  to  bless  their  labors.  Piety,  unawed 
by  human  respect,  is  a  positive  proof  of  probity ;  and  love 
of  labor  is  another.  I  perceive  in  cold  and  rainy  weather 
a  whole  family  lying  on  the  ground,  and  weeding  a  gar- 
den ;*  these  are  good  people.  Night  itself  is  not  capable 
of  concealing  virtue.  At  midnight,  the  glimmer  of  a  lamp 
through  the  casement  of  a  garret,  announces  to  me  some 
poor  widow,  who  prolongs  her  labors  to  support  her  in- 
fants who  are  sleeping  round  her.     These  shall  be  my 

*  In  general,  those  who  art  engageo  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  are 
honest  people.  Plants  carry  iheir  theology  along  with  them.  One  day, 
however,  I  met  with  a  reaper  who  was  au  atheist.  He  had  not,  it  is  true, 
borrowed  his  opinion  from  the  fields,  but  from  books.  He  appeared  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  On  leaving  hbn,  I  said 
to  him :  "  You  have  dune  great  things  to  have  employed  the  researches 
•K  your  reason  in  rendering  yourself  miserable." 

in  the  subjoined  examples  there  is  scarcely  any  thVn^ot  xk%  vwu  Vm«b» 
Ooe,  txoeptiag  tb*  g»od  which  I  never  did. 
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neighbors  and  my  hosts.  I  announce  myself  to  theaai 
passenger,  as  a  stranger  who  is  seeking  a  lodging  in  tkt 
part  of  the  town.  I  request  them  to  give  me  a  portiai* 
their's,  or  to  seek  one  for  me  in  the  neighborhood.  Iofr 
a  good  price,  and  am  fixed  at  once. 

1  take  good  care  not  to  give  money,  or  any  thing  bj 
way  of  charity,  to  these  honest  people,  in  order  to  gsi 
their  affections ;  I  have  much  more  honourable  mtfak 
of  winning  their  friendship.  1  charge  thetn  to  ay  ill 
larger  supply  of  provisions  than  1  want,  and  the  sop* 
flinty  is  theirs ;  I  pay  their  children  for  any  little  serriea 
they  render  me ;  on  a  holiday  I  take  out  the  whole  fiuriy 
into  the  fields  to  dine  with  me  on  the  grass ;  the  fitter 
aud  mother  return  home  at  night  loaded  with  vichas 
for  the  rest  of  the  week.  At  the  approach  of  winter  I 
clothe  their  children  with  woollen  stuffs;  their  little 
members  bless  me,  because  my  superb  gifta  have  nt 
frozen  their  hearts.  It  was  the  godfather  of  the  young* 
est  brother  who  made  them  a  present  of  their  clothe* 
The  less  you  strain  the  bonds  of  gratitude,  the  stronger 
they  arc. 

I  not  only  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  and  of 
doing  it  seasonably,  but  1  likewise  procure  myself  amuse- 
ment aud  instruction.  We  admire  in  our  books  the  worb 
of  artisans;  but  our  books  rob  us  of  half  our  pleasure, 
and  stifle  the  gratitude  we  owe  them.  They  separate  ui 
from  the  people,  and  deceive  us  by  exhibiting  the  arti 
with  great  apparatus  and  in  a  false  light,  like  objects  on  i 
stage,  or  in  a  magic  lantern.  Besides,  there  is  more  know* 
ledge  in  the  head  of  an  artisan  than  in  his  art,  and  more 
intelligence  in  his  hands  than  in  the  language  of  the 
writer  who  translates  him.  Objects  carry  their  expression 
with  them :  rem  verba  sequuntur.  The  man  of  the  lower 
order  has  moreover  a  manner  of  observing  and  of  feeling 
which  is  not  indifferent.  While  the  philosopher  soars  at 
high  as  possible  into  the  clouds,  he  keeps  at  the  bottom 
of  the   valley,  auA  «*»  w>j  ftStececft.  ^xw^ti  in  the 
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arid.  Misfortune  farms  him,  in  time,  just  like  any  oilier 
ersou.  His  language  becomes  pure  with  years;  and  I 
ave  frequent  I  y  remarked,  that  there  is  very  little  (lice- 
nce in  point  oF  justness,  perspicuitj*,  and  simplicity,  be- 
vvvii  the  expressions  of  an  aged  peasant,  and  Ihose  of  an 
1  courtier.  Time  effaces  from  their  languages  and  their 
aimers  the  rusticity  and  the  delicacy  which  society  had 
ntroduced  into  Lheru.  Old  age,  like  infancy,  places  all 
men  upon  a  level,  and  restores  tbcin  to  Nature,  In  one  of 
my  encampments,  I  have  a  host  who  has  circumnavigated 
the  globe.  He  has  been  a  sailor,  a  soldier,  a  freebooter 
He  is  circumspect  as  Ulysses,  hut  much  more  sincere. 
When  [  make  him  sit  down  with  me  at  table,  and  he  has 
tasled  my  wine,  lie  relates  to  me  his  adventures.  His 
memory  is  stored  with  anecdote.  How  many  chances  has 
be  not  lost  of  making  his  fortune !  He  is  another  Fern and 
Mendez  Pinto.  However,  he  has  a  good  wife,  and  lie 
lives  contented, 

lu  another  lodging  I  have  a  host  whose  life  has  been 
totally  different ;  he  has  scarcely  ever  been  out  of  Paris, 
and  seldom  stirs  even  out  of  his  shop.  Though  he  has 
not  wandered  over  the  world,  he  has  not  been  the  Jess 
miserable.  He  was  once  in  good  circumstances  j  he  had 
amassed  by  his  industry  fifty  double  louis-d'ors,  when  one 
night  his  wife  and  his  daughter  ran  away  with  his  trea- 
sure, It  was  with  difficulty  he  survived  the  shock.  He 
thinks  no  more  of  it,  he  says,  and  his  tears  still  flow 
while  he  speaks.  I  strive  to  comfort  him  ;  I  give  him 
employ  men  t:  he  seeks  by  labor  to  dissipate  his  grief. 
His  industry  amuses  me ;  I  sometimes  pass  whole  hours 
in  watching  him  drill  and  turn  pieces  of  oak,  as  hard  as 
ivory, 

I  sometimes  stop,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  before  the 
*hop  of  a  blacksmith,  like  Laches*  Ihe  Lacedaemonian,  at 
Tegea,  and  look  at  him  forging  and  striking  the  iron. 
When  this  man  observes  me  attentive  to  his  work,  I  shall 
toon  obtain  his  confidence.     I  repak  not,  We  VAttaft*  \s* 
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the  tomb  of  Orestes  ;•  bat  I  have  occasion  for  the  ath 
a  blacksmith,  if  not  for  myself,  at  least  for  others.  Ifjm 
him  an  order  for  various  household  utensils,  of  wsksl 
intend  to  make  a  monument  to  preserve  my  meno 
some  poor  family.  I  likewise  wish  to  acquire  the  final 
ship  of  the  mechanic ;  I  am  well  assured  that  the  sta- 
tion I  pay  to  his  work  will  induce  him  to  exert  al  ■" 
skill.  Thus  I  shall  kill  two  birds  with  one  stoue.  An* 
man,  in  a  similar  case,  would  bestow  alma,  and  ofaaje 
nobody.  "  One  day,"  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  to  me  oath 
subject,  "  I  was  at  a  gentleman's  house  in  a  village  us? 
Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  fair.  After  dinner  the  comptff 
walked  out  to  see  the  fair,  and  amused  themselves  win 
throwing  money  to  the  peasants,  to  enjoy  the  pleasant* 
seeing  them  scramble  for  it.  For  my  part,  following  ay 
solitary  humour,  I  walked  by  myself.  I  observed  a  littk 
girl  who  had  apples  to  sell  on  a  basket  which  she  carried 
before  her.  She  might  praise  her  fruit  as  much  at  sVt 
pleased,  she  could  find  no  more  customers  for  it.  MWkst 
do  you  ask  for  all  your  apples  V"  said  I  to  her.  "  Afl*y  \ 
apples?''  replied  she,  at  the  same  time  calculating  to  ha- 
self  how  much  they  would  come  to.  "  Sixpence,  Sir/ 
said  she.  "  1  will  take  them  "  said  I,  "  at  that  price, « 
condition  that  you  will  go  and  distribute  them  among  the 
little  Savoyards  you  see  yonder,1'  which  she  immediately 
did.  The  children  were  highly  delighted  with  the  treat 
and  so  was  the  little  girl  with  having  sold  off  all  her 
merchandize.  I  should  have  conferred  on  them  much 
less  pleasure  had  I  given  them  money.  All  parties  were 
gratified,  without  any  being  humbled/'  It  is  a  great 
art  to  do  good  well.  Religion  teaches  us  the  secret,  by 
enjoining  us  to  treat  others  as  we  would  be  treated  our- 
selves. 

Sometimes  I  sally  forth  upon  the  high  road,  like  the 
ancient  patriarchs,  to  welcome  to  the  city  strangers,  woo 

•  Sec  U«c«fofcMt'taflfel. 
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.are  proceeding  thither.  I  recollect  the  time  when  I  was 
myself  a  traveller,  far  from  my  native  country,  and  the 
kind  reception  I  experienced  from  strangers,     I  have  fre- 

a  queutly  heard  nobles  of  Poland  and  Germany  complain  of 
our  great  men      When  they  visit  their  countries,  they  are 

e  continually  giving  entertainment*;  but  when  in  Mnir 
turn*  they   come   to   France,  they  are   totally  neglected, 

I  They  receive  a  dinner  on  their  arrival,  and  another  at 
their  departure  J  and  these  are  the  limits  of  their  hospita- 
lity, For  my  part,  as  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  them 
such  a  reception  as  they  gave  me,  1  acquit  myself  lowards 
their  countrymen*  I  observe  a  German  travelling  on  foot: 
I  persuade  him  to  come  and  take  a  night**  lodging  with 
me.  A  good  supper  and  good  wine  render  him  disposed 
lo  relate  to  me  the  object  of  his  journey.  He  is  an  offi- 
cer ;  he  has  been  in  the  Prussian  and  Russian  service ;  he 
ha*  seen  the  partition  of  Poland,  1  interrupt  him  to  en» 
quire  after  Mareehal  de  Munich*  the  generals  de  ViHebois 
and  du  Bosquet,  Count  dc  Muticliio,  my  friend  M.  de 
Taubenheim,  and  Prince  Xatormski,  formerly  marechal  of 
the  Polish  confederacy,  whose  prisoner  1  was.  "  Most  of 
them  are  dead,"  says  he ;  "  the  others  have  grown  old, 
and  have  retired  from  public  affairs,"  "  O  !"  exclaim  I, 
**  how  melancholy  it  is  to  travel  in  foreign  countries,  and 
there  to  become  acquainted  with  worthy  men  whom  we 
are  destined  never  to  see  again  !  O !  what  a  rapid  career 
is  life !  Happy  he  who  ran  employ  it  in  doing  good  P 
My  guest  relates  to  me  a  part  of  his  adventures,  to  which 
I  pay  the  greatest  attention,  from  their  resemblance  to  my 
own.  He  ha*  sought  only  to  deserve  well  of  mankind, 
and  ha*  been  calumniated  and  persecuted  by  them.  He 
is  unfortunate ;  he  is  come  to  France  to  throw  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  queen ;  he  cherishes  great 
hope*  of  her  favor.  I  strengthen  these  ho  yes  by  the  idea 
which  the  public  opinion  has  given  me  of  the  character 
of  the  prince**,  and  by  that  which  Nature  has  stam^k 
in  to  j  i  her  features.     He  tell*  me  that  I  o^eu  \\\%  YtcaxlXn 
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consolation,  He  sieges  my  hand  with  deep  emc 
reception  is  a  favorable  omen  lo  him ;  he  wouk 
met  with  such  a  one  in  his  own  country.  O!  v 
anguish  may  be  allayed  by  a  single  word,  and  t 
token  of  benevolence ! 

I  recollect  that  one  day  I  found  near  the  gate 
lot,  at  I  lie  entrance  into  the  Elysian  Fields,   a  y 
man,  sen tetl  wilh  in  infant  on  her  lap  on  the    !> 
ditch.      She  was  handsome,  if  that  epithet  niav  I 
to  a  woman  overwhelmed  with  melancholy.      I 
the  lonely  alley  where  she  was,  and  she  had  sea 
ceiveil  me,  before  she  turned  her  eyes  another 
timidity  and  her  modesty  ri vetted  mine  upon  h 
marked  that  her  clothes  were  very  decent  and  v 
but  her  gown  and  her  neck-handkerchief  were 
darns,  you  would  have  said  that  spiders  had  vt 
stuff  of  whit  h  they  were  made.     I  approached 
that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  unfortunate  ; 
her  first,  and  she  returned  my  salutation  with  ei 
with   coldness.     I   then   endeavoured   to  draw 
conversation,  by  talking  of  the  weather  !  the  rep 
by   monosyllables.      I   then   asked   her   if  she   I 
taking  a  walk  in  the  fields,  on  which  the   I 
and  to  weep  without  saying  a  word*     1  sat 
and  urged  her  with  all  possible  circumspect ioi 
me  with  the  subject  of  her  distress,     **Sir, 
■*  my  husband  has  failed  at  Paris  fur  five  thou 
I  have  been  accompanying  him  as  far  as  Neuilly 
undertaken,  on  foot,  a  journey  of  sixty  leagues,  i 
a  little  money  that  is  owing  us.     I  have   given 
rings  and  all  I  had  to  support  him  during  his 
and  have  nothing  left  but  twenty-four  sous   to 
ijiyself  and  my  child."     "To  what  parish  do  yo* 
madam ?"  asked  I.     " To  St.  Eustace,"  she  rephet 
rector,"  I  rejoined*  "  is  accounted  a  very  charitat 
■*  Yes,  Sit,1*  sa\&  *W  \  "  W\  ^otl  wnat  know  thai 
have  no  chanty  tot  \x%  w*vc\ve&  Stem? 
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BT  tears  flowed  still  faster,  and  she  rose  to  continue  hei 
my*  I  offered  her  a  very  trifling  relief,  which  I  requested 
mr  to  accept  as  a  proof  at  least  of  my  good  will.  She 
bd  accept  it,  and  made  me  more  curtsies  and  loaded  me 
rith  more  thanks  and  benedictions  than  if  1  had  retrieved 
ier  affairs.  What  delicious  pleasures  would  that  man 
tijoy  who  should  spend  in  this  manner  ten  thousand 
Irres  a  year ! 

My  different  establishments,  scattered  over  the  capital 
pud  its  vicinity,  render  my  life  highly  varied  and  agreea- 
ble. In  winter  I  fix  my  quarters  in  that  which  is  fully 
exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun  ;  in  summer  I  occupy  one  to 
the  north,  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  another  time  I 
encamp  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  street  d'Artois,  among 
the  heaps  of  freestone,  and  observe  palaces,  pediments 
with  sphynxes,  domes,  and  kiosks  rising  around  me.  I 
take  good  care  not  to  enquire  who  are  the  masters  of  them : 
ignorance  is  the  mother  of  pleasures  and  of  admiration. 
[  am  in  Egypt,  in  Babylon,  in  China.  To  day  I  sup  be- 
neath an  acacia,  and  am  in  America;  to  morrow  I  will 
line  amidst  kitchen  gardens,  under  a  treilis,  and  in  the 
ihade  of  lilachs,  and  shall  be  in  France. 

But  1  hear  some  one  say,  is  not  this  kind  of  life  attend- 
ed with  danger  V  Is  it  possible  that  I  could  meet  with 
ny  death  in  the  practice  of  virtue?  I  have  indeed  heard 
:hat  people  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  chace,  in  parties  of 
pleasure,  and  in  voyages,  but  rarely  in  acts  of  beneficence 
Gold,  among  the  lower  classes,  powerfully  commands 
respect.  I  shall  appear  rich  enough  to  obtain  their 
respect,  but  not  tempt  them  to  rob  me.  Besides,  the  po- 
lice of  Paris  is  in  the  best  order.  I  use  the  greatest  cau- 
tion in  the  choice  of  my  hosts,  and  if  I  perceive  myself 
mistaken  in  them,  I  pay  for  my  lodging  iu  advance,  and 
never  return  to  it  again. 

In  this  plan  of  life  I  have  no  occasion  for  household 
foods  or  for  servants.     With  what  tender  &ivx\et^  \  *m 
expected  in  each  of  my  lodgings !  What  jo^  \«  excAte^^ 
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my  arrival !  what  attention  and  what  seal  in  say  tab  a  I 
anticipate  my  wants !  1  enjoy  the  deKght  of  the  awst 
dealing  ties  of  society,  without  being  subject  to  their  a-  | 
convenieiicies.  No  one  sits  down  to  my  table  to  aaa 
ill  of  another,  and  no  one  quits  it  to  apeak  ill  of  ae,  1 
have  no  children ;  but  those  of  my  landlady  are  Ma 
solicitous  to  please  me  than  their  parents.  I  hue  m 
wife ;  the  sweetest  pleasures  of  love  is  to  contribute  a 
the  felicity  of  others.  I  help  to  bring  about  happy 
marriages,  or  to  preserve  in  happiness  such  as  are  alraaiy 
concluded.  I  thus  charm  my  own  sorrows ;  1  delude  ay 
passions  by  proposing  to  them  the  noblest  aim  they  nt 
capable  of  attaining  in  the  world.  I  approach  the  us 
happy  for  the  purpose  of  consoling  them,  and  it  is  peroapi 
to  them  that  I  shall  be  indebted  for  consolation. 

Tis  thus  you  might  live,  O  ye  great,  and  multiply 
your  transient  days  on  this  earth,  where  ye  are  but  so- 
journers. Tis  thus  you  would  become  acquainted  with 
your  fellow-men,  and  would  cease  to  form  a  people  fcresji 
to  your  nation,  a  conquering  people  that  lives  upon  m 
spoils.  Tis  thus,  when  going  forth  from  your  palace* 
surrounded  with  a  multitude  of  clients,  who  would  load 
you  with  benedictions,  ye  would  revive  the  remembrance 
of  the  first  patricians,  so  dear  to  the  people  of  Rome.  Ye 
seek  every  day  some  new  spectacle :  cau  any  be  more  new 
than  the  felicity  of  men  ?  Ye  want  interesting  ones :  ca 
any  be  more  interesting  than  to  behold  families  of  poor 
peasants  diffusing  fecundity  over  your  vast  and  solitary 
domains,  or  old  soldiers  who  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  finding  there  happy  retreats.  Your  countrymen 
are  preferable  to  the  heroes  of  tragedy,  and  to  the  shep- 
herds of  the  comic  opera. 

The  indigence  of  the  people  is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
physical  and  moral  maladies  of  the  rich.  For  this  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  administration  to  provide.  As  to  the 
maladies  of  the  mind  which  result  from  it,  I  should  wish 
to  discover  some  $&\Yu£\\e»  tat  NJwsai,   \*&  \\\\«  purpose  I 
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should  suggest  the  formatiou  at  Paris  of  some  establish- 
ment, similar  to  those  instituted  by  some  charitable  phy- 
sicians and  learned  lawyers  to  remedy  corporeal  evils  and 
the  persecutions  of  fortune ;  I  mean  councils  of  consolation, 
to  which  an  unfortunate  person,  sure  that  his  secret  would 
not  be  revealed,  might,  even  incognito,  unfold  the  cause 
of  his  sorrows.  We  have,  it  is  true,  confessors  and 
preachers,  for  whom  the  sublime  function  of  consoling 
the  uuhappy  seems  to  be  reserved  ;  but  confessors  are  not 
always  at  the  call  of  their  penitents,  especially  when  these 
are  poor  and  not  known  to  them.  Nay,  there  are  many 
confessors  who  possess  neither  the  talents  nor  the  expe- 
rience necessary  for  consoling  the  afflicted.  The  question 
is  not  to  absolve  a  man  who  accuses  himself  of  his  sins, 
but  to  assist  him  to  bear  those  of  others,  which  oppress 
him  much  more.  As  to  preachers,  there  sermons  are  in 
general  too  vague  and  too  inapplicable  to  the  different 
circumstances  of  their  auditory.  It  would  be  much 
better  if  they  were  to  announce  the  subjects  of  them  to 
the  public  rather  than  their  titles  and  their  dignities. 
They  will  declaim  against  avarice  to  a  spendthrift,  and 
against  prodigality  to  a  miser.  They  will  speak  of  the 
dangers  of  ambition  to  a  young  man  amorous  and  indolent, 
and  those  of  love  to  an  aged  devotee.  They  will  insist 
on  the  duty  of  giving  alms  before  those  who  receive  cha- 
rity, and  on  that  of  humility  to  the  water-carrier.  There 
are  some  who  preach  penitence  to  the  unfortunate,  who 
promise  Paradise  to  voluptuous  courts,  and  threaten  the 
poor  cottager  with  damnation.  I  have  seen  in  the  coun- 
try a  wretched  woman,  whose  intellects  were  deranged  by 
a  sermon  of  this  kind.  She  imagined  herself  doomed  to 
everlasting  perdition,  and  continually  kept  her  bed  with- 
out speaking  or  moving.  They  never  preach  on  the  sub- 
ject of  languor,  sadness,  scruples,  melancholy,  grief,  and 
many  other  maladies  which  affect  the  mind.  Besides, 
what  innumerable  circumstances  vary  in  each  &u&\\ot  \Y& 
mature  of  the  pain  he  feels,  and  render  a\\  foe  ic%£fo\&vciK 
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of  a  fine  discourse  unserviceable  to  him !  It  ia  not  enws) 
find  in  a  wounded  and  timid  mind  the  preciae  pout  which 
pains  it,  and  to  apply  to  its  wouud  tlie  balm  and  At 
hand  of  the  Samaritan.  It  ia  an  art  which  ia  known  <n*f 
to  sensible  souls  who  have  themselves  suffered  much,  sal 
which  is  not  always  the  portion  of  those  that  an  man) 
virtuous. 

The  people  are  sensible  of  this  want  of  oonaobtioii 
and  finding  no  man  of  whom  they  can  demand  it,  they 
address  themselves  to  stones.  1  hare  sometimes  mdwn 
emotion  in  our  churches  billets  affixed  by  unfortantfc 
persons  to  the  corner  of  certain  pillars  in  an  obscsjc 
chapel.  They  were  written  by  wivea  ill-treated  by  task 
husbands,  by  young  people  in  embarrassed  circumstaicen 
they  asked  not  for  money,  they  only  desired  prayem 
They  were  ready  to  be  overwhelmed  with  despair,  their 
distress  was  inexpressible.  Ah !  if  those  who  arc  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  affliction  were  to  unite  front 
every  condition,  and  to  offer  the  wretched  their  experieact 
and  their  sensibility,  more  than  one  illustrious  unfortousle 
would  seek  of  them  those  consolations  which  neitba 
preachers,  nor  books,  nor  all  the  philosophy  of  the  world 
are  capable  of  affording.  To  sooth  the  anguish  of  tht 
lower  classes,  nothing  more  is  frequently  necessary  than 
to  find  some  one  to  whom  they  can  communicate  their 
sorrows. 

A  society,  formed  of  men  such  as  I  imagine  to  myseft 
would  endeavor  to  eradicate  the  vices  and  the  prejudice! 
of  the  people.  It  would  strive,  for  example,  to  apply 
some  remedy  to  the  barbarity  with  which  they  treat  their 
miserable  horses,  at  the  same  time  making  the  city  re- 
sound with  horrible  imprecations.  It  would  likewise 
prevail  upon  the  rich  to  have  compassion  on  men  in  their 
turn.  You  see  in  the  hottest  weather  stone-cutters  entirely 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  scorching  reverberation  of 
their  white  stone.  Hence  these  poor  people  are  often 
afflicted  witta  b\»\\vafc  te*«%  wA  &«*•**  of  the  eyes, 
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t  which  render  their,  blind.  At  other  times  they  are 
u  drenched  with  the  long  rains  of  winter,  or  chilled  by  its 
hi  catting  blasts,  which  produce  violent  colds.  Would  it  be 
&  very  expensive  to  a  master  who  possesses  humanity,  if  he 
i  were  to  fix  up  on  poles  over  these  work-places,  a  movea- 
i    ble  covering  of  matting  or  straw,  to  shelter  his  men  V  By 

these  precautions  he  would  preserve  them  from  various 
4  maladies  both  of  body  and  mind;  for  most  of  them,  as  I 
i     have  observed,  pique  themselves  on  a  false  point  of  honor, 

and  dare  not  seek  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  the 


4     inclemency  of  the  weather  for  fear  of  iucurring  the  ridi- 


i 


cule  of  their  companions. 

It  is  possible  to  make  morality  palatable  to  the  people, 
without  much  preparation.  The  very  disguise  renders 
truth  suspected.  I  have  frequently  seen  simple  mechanics 
shed  tears  at  the  perusal  of  our  best  novels,  or  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  certain  tragedies.  They  afterwards  enquired 
if  the  subject  which  had  made  them  weep  was  true,  and 
when  they  were  told  it  was  fictitious,  they  made  light  of 
it,  and  were  even  angry  at  having  been  affected  for  no- 
thing. Fables  are  necessary  for  the  rich  to  make  them 
relish  morality,  and  morality  canuot  render  fables  palata- 
ble to  the  poor,  because  the  poor  expected  happiness 
only  from  truth,  and  the  rich  hope  for  it  only  from  illu- 
sion. 

The  rich,  however,  have  not  less  occasion  than  the  vul- 
gar for  moral  affections.  These  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  moving  principles  of  all  human  passions.  In  vain 
they  refer  the  plan  of  their  happiness  to  physical  objects ; 
they  are  soon  disgusted  with  their  palaces,  their  pictures, 
and  their  parks,  when  instead  of  sentiments,  they  expe- 
rience nothing  but  sensations.  This  is  so  true  that  if,  in 
the  midst  of  their  languor,  a  stranger  comes  to  admire 
their  luxury,  all  their  enjoyments  are  renewed.  They 
seem  to  have  devoted  their  lives  to  an  obscure  voluptuous- 
ness ;  but  present  to  them  a  single  rvf  of  ^org*  vicst  Vfc 
the  jaw*  of  death,  and  they  will  Ay  to  VU  Oflfet  ^««^ 
o8   a 
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regiments,  and  they  will  run  to  immortality.  It  is  Ita 
moral  sentiment  which  it  is  necessary  to  refine  and  to 
direct  in  men  :  consequently,  it  is  not  m  vain  that  religion 
enjoins  virtue*  which  is  moral  sentiment  by  excellence,  sin 
it  is  the  road  to  happiness  in  this  world, and  in  Ui 
is  to  come. 

This  society  would  likewise  extend  its   attention  eren 
to  the  very   retreats  of  virtue,     I   have    remarked  thai, 
■boat  the  age  of  forty* five  years,  a  great  revolution  taka 
place  in  the  generality  of  mankind  ;  ami,  to  tell  the  truth, 
that  they  then  become  worse,  and  devoid  of  principle.   It 
is  then  that  women  are  t  ran  stormed  into  men,  as  a  cdfr 
bra  ted  writer  expresses  himself,  that  is,  become  thoroughly 
depraved.     This  fatal   revolution  is  a  consequent  r 
vices  of  our  eduntiou,  and  of  our  society.       Both  tbc  80 
and  the  other  present  felicity  to  man  only  about  the  mid- 
dle of  life,  in  fortune  ;md  honors.     When  we  have  toilnl 
up   this  steep   mountain,  and   have  attained    its  puimA 
towards  the  middle  of  our  lives  we  begin  to  descend  witb 
our  eyes  averted  from  our  youth,   because  we  have  before 
us  no  other  prospect  but  death,     Thus  the  career  of  hu- 
man life  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  one  eototigttfll 
of  hemes,  the  other  of  recollections,  and  we  have  seized  w 
onr  way  nothing  but  illusions.     The  former,  at  |e»st,su|> 
port  us,  by  creating  desires;  but  the   others  overwhelm 
us,  leaving  behind  them  only  painful  regret.      Tin 
reason   why  our   old   men  are  much   less  susceptible  cf" 
virtue  than  the  young,  though  they  speak  of  it  much  mora, 
and  that  they  are  much  more  dejected  among    us,  thi» 
among  savage  nations.     If  they  were  guided   hy 
and  by  N»luref  they  would  rejoice  at  the  approach  of  their 
end,  like  the  crews  of  vessel Is  which  are  just  arriving  at 
the  desired  port.     How  much   more  wretched  ai> 
who,  having  devoted  their  youth  to  virtue,  serf. 
deceitful  yoke  of  the  world,  look  back   ami 
pleasures  of  you\V\  ^\\\ti\  VWj  Wxc\*ft  known  !  BieeW 
by  th«  vUusue  s\Aeiv&G*  vj\C\0&  ooratfta*  ^a^  ^\*:\je&^k&r 
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;   faith  re  shaken,  and  they  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  Bru- 

1^   tus :  "  O  virtue !  thou  art  but  an  empty  name !"    Where 

u  shall  they  find  books  and  divines  to  strengthen  them  under 

_u  these  storms,  which  have  assailed  even  the  saints  V  They 

g.  inflict  secret  wounds  on  the  soul,  and  produce  pestiferous 

ulcers  which  we  have  not  the  courage  to  reveal.     'Tis 

_  only  virtuous  men,  who  have  been  tried  by  all  the  com- 

binations  of  misery,  that  can  afford  them  relief,  and  that 

,  can  recal  them,  not  by  the  vain  arguments  of  reason,  to 

-,,   the  sentiment  of  virtue,  at  least  by  that  of  their  friend- 

*  "hip- 
It  appears  to  me  that  their  exists  in  China  an  esta- 
,  blishment  similar  to  that  which  I  propose.  At  least, 
certain  travellers,  and  among  others  Fernand  Meudez 
Pinto,  speak  of  a  House  of  Mercy,  which  pleads  the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  which,  in  an  infinity 
of  circumstances,  provides  for  the  wants  of  the  unhappy 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  even  our  nuns  of  the  Order 
of  Charity.  The  empire  has  bestowed  the  most  noble 
privileges  on  its  members ;  and  the  tribunal  of  justice  pay 
the  utmost  deference  to  their  petitions.  Such  a  society, 
engaged  in  doing  good,  would  deserve  among  us  at  least 
as  many  prerogatives  as  those  whose  only  care  is  to  speak 
with  propriety ;  and  by  bringing  to  light  the  virtues  of 
our  obscure  citizens,  it  would  merit  of  the  country  at 
least  as  much  as  those  which  entertain  it  only  with  the 
maxims  of  sages,  or  frequently  with  the  splendid  crimes 
of  antiquity. 

Beware,  however,  of  giving  this  association  the  form  of 
an  academy  or  fraternity.  Thanks  to  our  education  and 
our  manners,  all  that  forms  among  us  a  body,  congrega- 
tion, sect,  or  party,  is  commonly  ambitious  and  intolerant 
If  the  persons  who  compose  it  approach  a  light  they  have 
not  kindled,  'tis  with  a  view  to  extinguish  it ;  if  they  no- 
tice the  virtue  of  others,  'tis  for  the  purpose  of  blasting  \1« 
Not  but  that  the  members  of  these  bodies  ^obms&  \w$\Vy- 
dually  excellent  qualities ;  bat  their  society  i»  %<*&  to\ 
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nothing,  for  this  reason  alone,  that  it  presents  to  to 
different  centres  from  the  common  centre  of  their  country 
W  hat  has  rendered  that  sweet  word  humanity  theatrics" 
and  vain  V  What  sense  is  now  attached  to  that  of  chv 
rity,  the  Greek  name  of  which  x»f*C»  signifies  attradios, 
grace,  love  V  Can  any  thing  be  more  humiliating  to 
oar  parish  charities,  and  the  humanity  of  our  philosopher 

I  leave  the  development  of  this  plan  to  some  good  sat 
who  loves  God  and  his  fellow-creatures,  and  who  perioral 
good  actions,  as  the  Gospel  enjoins,  without  the  left  ssai 
knowing  what  the  right  hand  doeth.  la  it  then  so  dhV 
cult  to  do  good  V  Take  the  contrary  of  the  method  punaei 
by  the  ambitions  and  the  wicked.  They  keep  spies  em- 
ployed to  collect  for  them  scandalous  anecdotes ;  let  m 
then  have  some  to  pry  into  secret  good  works.  They 
seek  men  who  are  rising  in  the  world,  either  to  enlist  then 
under  their  banners,  or  to  rain  them ;  let  us  go  in  quea 
of  virtuous  men  who  are  in  obscurity,  to  make  them  oar 
models.  They  have  trumpeter*  to  sound  forth  their  owi 
actions  and  to  decry  those  of  others:  let  us  conceal  oun, 
and  be  the  heralds  of  others*  good  deeds.  Vices  acquire 
refinement ;  let  us  perfect  our  virtues. 

I  find  that  my  digressions  lead  me  too  far.  But  if  I 
should  excite  but  a  single  good  idea  in  some  one  more 
enlightened  than  myself ;  if  I  shall  have  contributed  to 
prevent,  at  some  future  period,  one  man  in  despair  frost 
drowning  himself,  or  in  vengeance  from  killing  an  enemy, 
or  in  the  lethargy  of  languor  from  losing  his  money  and 
his  health  with  prostitutes,  I  shall  not  have  scrawled  over 
all  this  paper  in  vain. 

Paris  presents  to  the  afflicted  numerous  retreats  knows 
by  the  name  of  Hospitals.  May  God  reward  the  charity 
of  those  who  founded,  and  the  still  greater  virtues  of  those 
who  attend  them !  But,  in  the  first  place  without  adopt- 
ing the  exaggerations  of  the  people,  who  imagine  thai 
these  houses  have  immense  revenues,  it  is  certain  that  a 
person  we\\  knoww  voA  ^vAwas^  ^wsA  Vs.  public  fi- 
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nances,  having  undertaken  to  establish  a  hospital,  found 

that  the  expence  of  each  patient  would  not  amount  to 

snore  than  seventeen  sous  (eight-pence  half-penny)  per 

'    day ;  that  they  were  kept  much  better  at  that  rate,  and 

'    much  cheaper  than  in  the  hospitals.    For  my  part,  1  think 

.     that  these  seventeen  sous,  distributed  daily  in  the  house  of 

*  a  poor  patient,  would  be  productive  of  still  greater  eco- 

*  notny,  by  affording  subsistence  to  his  wife  and  children. 
*•     A  sick  person  of  the  lower  class  of  the  people  wants  very 

*  little  besides  good  broth ;  his  family  would  have  the  be- 
'  nefit  of  the  meat  employed  for  making  it  But  the  hot- 
'     pitals  are  subject  to  many  other  inconveniences.     There 

*  are  formed  diseases  of  a  particular  character,  often  more 

*  dangerous  than  those  which  the  sick  bring  with  them. 
1  They  are  well  known,  especially  those  called  hospital- 
1      fevers.     Still  greater  evils  result  from  them  to  morals.  A 

person  of  experience  has  assured  me  that  most  of  the 
criminals  who  terminate  their  lives  at  the  gibbet  or  in  the 
gallies,  have  been  dismissed  from  hospitals.  This  amounts 
to  what  I  have  already  observed,  that  all  societies  are 
depraved,  but  particularly  a  society  of  beggars.  I  there- 
fore propose,  that  instead  of  collecting  together  the  unfor- 
tunate, they  should  be  maintained  at  the  houses  of  their 
own  relations,  or  that  they  should  be  placed  in  poor  fa- 
milies which  would  take  care  of  them.  Public  prisons 
are  absolutely  necessary,  but  I  should  wish  that  those  who 
are  confined  in  them  were  less  miserable.  Undoubtedly 
justice,  by  depriving  them  of  liberty,  proposes  not  only 
to  punish  their  moral  character,  but  to  reform  it.  Ex- 
treme misery  and  pad  company  cannot  but  have  the  effect 
of  degrading  it  more  and  more.  Experience  farther 
proves  that  there  the  wicked  become  thoroughly  depraved. 
Many  a  one  who  enters  culpable  through  weakness,  departs 
a  hardened  villain.  As  this  subject  has  been  treated  by 
a  celebrated  pen,  1  shall  say  no  more.  I  shall  ouly  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  impossible  to  reform  men,  un\ea%  b^  ?e\\- 
dtring  them  more  happy     How  many,  who,  \u  ILvxtWU 
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lived  in  guilt,  have  become  good  people  in  the  islands  ef 
America,  to  which  they  were  transported.     They  then 
became  honest,  because  they  found  more  liberty  and  mm 
happiness  than  in  their  native  land.     There  is  another 
class  of  men  still  more  deserving  of  pity,   because  they 
are  innocent      I   mean   those  afflicted    with    madm 
They  are  confined,  and  they  scarcely  ever  fail  to  beeosM 
still  more  mad  than  they  were.     I  shall  remark,  on  tin 
occasion,  that  I  believe  there  is  not  a  single  country  of 
Asia  where  they  are  confined,  excepting  China.    The 
Turks  have  an  extraordinary  veneration  for  them,  either 
because  Mahomet  was  himself  subject  to  temporary  de- 
rangement, or  on  account  of  the  religious  opinion  they 
hold  that  when  a  lunatic  sets  foot  in  a  house,  the  bene- 
diction of  God  enters  with  him.     They  hasten  to  set  re- 
freshments before  him,  and  lavish  upon  him  all  sorts  of 
caresses.     No  one  ever  heard  of  their  having  offended 
aiiy  person.  Our  lunatics,  on  the  contrary,  are  dangeron, 
because  they  are  miserable.     No  sooner  doea  a  man  of 
this  description  appear  in  the  streets,  than  the  children, 
already  rendered  miserable  by  education,  and  delighted 
to  find  a  human  being  on  whom  they  may  exercise  thei' 
hatred  with  impunity,  attack  him  with  stones,  and  take 
pleasure  in  putting  him  into  a  passion.     1  shall  farther 
observe,  that  among  the  savages  there  are  no  lunatics; 
and  I  want  no  other  proof  than  their  political  constilu  tion, 
which  renders  them  more  happy  than  civilized  nat  ions, 
since  derangement  of  the  understanding  is  occasioned  only 
by  excessive  vexation. 

Among  us  the  number  of  confined  lunatics  is  very 
great  There  is  not  a  single  provincial  town  of  auy  mag- 
nitude but  what  has  a  house  for  this  purpose.  Their 
treatment  there  is  certainly  worthy  of  pity,  and  calls  for 
the  attention  of  government,  for  if  they  are  no  longer  citi- 
zens, they  are  however  men,  and  innocent  men.  Whec 
I  was  a  student  at  Caen,  I  recollect  to  have  seen  in  the 
madhouse  v*0^*  ^w^^^  ^^»^v^W*  they,  had 
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sot  seen  the  light  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  I  once 
visited  one  of  these  horrible  caverns  in  the  company  of 
-the  excellent  rector  of  St  Martin,  with  whom  I  boarded 
and  who  was  sent  for  to  administer  the  last  sacraments  to 
one  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  at  the  point  of  death. 
He  was  obliged,  as  well  as  myself,  to  hold  his  nose  the 
whole  time  he  was  with  him ;  but  the  vapor  which  ex- 
haled from  his  dunghill  was  so  infectious,  that  my  clothes 
retained  the  smell  more  than  two  months,  an  did  also  my 
linen,  even  after  it  had  been  several  times  washed.  I 
could  produce  facts  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
poor  creatures  are  treated,  which  would  excite  horror.  I 
shall,  however,  relate  but  one,  which  is  still  quite  fresh  in 
my  memory. 

Some  years  ago,  passing  through  l'Aigle,  a  small  town 
of  Normandy,  I  took  a  walk  out  of  the  town  about  sun- 
set. I  perceived  on  a  little  hill  a  convent  situated  in  a 
charming  position.  A  monk  who  was  at  the  gate  in- 
vited me  to  enter,  and  see  the  house.  He  conducted  me 
through  a  vast  court,  where  the  first  object  I  perceived 
was  a  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  his  head  half 
covered  with  a  hat,  who  advanced  directly  to  me,  saying: 
44  Plunge  your  hunting-knife  into  my  her  heart!"  "  Sir,*' 
said  the  monk  who  accompanied  me,  "don't  be  surprised, 
he  is  a  poor  captain  who  went  out  of  his  mind  on  account 
of  an  insult  offered  to  him  in  his  regiment'* 

"  So,"  said  1,  "  this  house  is  a  place  of  confinement  for 
lunatics."  "  Yes,"  said  he ;  "I  am  the  overseer  of  it* 
Proceeding  from  one  inclosed  place  to  another,  he  con- 
ducted me  to  a  small  yard,  containing  several  small  cells 
of  masonry,  where  we  heard  some  one  speaking  with 
great  emphasis.  We  there  found  a  canon,  in  his  shirt 
and  his  shoulders  bare,  conversing  with  a  man  of  a  hand- 
some figure,  seated  at  a  small  table  before  one  of  the  cells. 
The  monk  went  up  to  the  unfortunate  canon,  and  gave 
him  a  blow  with  all  his  might  on  his  trakeA  %Yvo\i\&et% 
ridding  bim  beevne.    Hj%  comrade  immedvata^*&foe»s*A 
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the  monk  in  these  very  words :  "  Man  of  blood,  you  km 
committed  a  very  cruel  action  :  do  not  you  see  tint  tat 
poor  wretch  has  lost  his  reason  ?"  The  confounded  sM*k 
bit  his  lips,  with  a  menacing  look  ;  but  the  other  wMoi 
with  the  greatest  composure:  Ml  am  your  victim;  yet 
can  do  with  me  whatever  you  please.1'  Then  addressee; 
himself  to  me,  he  shewed  me  his  two  wrists,  cut  to  tk 
quick  by  the  iron  handcuffs,  with  which  they  fastened. 

"  You  see,  Sir,**  said  he,  "  in  what  manner  I  am  treat- 
ed/' I  turned  towards  the  monk,  and  testified  my  indig- 
nation at  such  cruel  usage.  He  replied  :  M  O  !  I  cau  «sJ»  | 
him  talk  nonsense  whenever  I  please !"  I,  however,  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  of  consolation  to  the  unfortunate  I 
man,  who,  looking  at  me  with  confidence  said  :  M I  think, 
Sir,  I  have  seen  you  at  St.  Hubert,  at  the  house  of  Mart-  I 
chal  de  Broglio.*  "  You  are  mistaken,  Sir,"  I  replied, 
*  I  never  was  at  the  house  of  Marechal  de  Broglio.*  Os 
this  he  strove  to  recollect  the  different  places  where  he 
thought  he  had  seen  me,  with  circumstances  so  minute 
and  so  probable,  that  the  monk,  piqued  with  his  re- 
proaches and  his  good  sense,  thought  proper  to  inter* 
rupt  his  conversation,  by  speaking  to  him  of  marriage} 
buying  horses,  &c.  No  sooner  had  he  touched  the  cord 
of  his  madness,  than  the  poor  man  began  to  rave.  The 
monk  told  me,  after  he  had  left  him,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  very  good  family.  Some  time  afterwards  I  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  found  means  to  escape  from  his  prison, 
and  that  he  had  recovered  the  use  of  his  reason. 

Many  physical  remedies  are  employed  to  cure  madness, 
but  it  frequently  proceeds  from  a  moral  cause,  since  it  is 
occasioned  by  vexation.  To  restore  these  unhappy 
wretches  to  reason,  could  not  opposite  means  to  those 
which  caused  the  loss  of  it,  be  employed,  such  as  joy, 
pleasures,  and  especially  music  f.  We  see,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Saul  and  many  others,  how  much  music  may 
contribute  to  re-establish  harmony  in  the  soul.  These 
unfortunate  peopte  ou^YvX.  *\.  \N\«t  iugca  Myo^.  \»  wtx»«  the 
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mildest  treatment ;  and  when  they  are  in  their  fits  of  fury, 
they  should  not  be  put  in  irons,  but  in  places  lined  with 
vraddhig,  where  they  could  not  hurt  either  themselves  or 
others.  I  think  that,  by  taking  these  humane  precautions, 
many  might  be  recovered,  especially  when  those  to  whose 
care  they  are  committed  have  no  interest  in  perpetuating 
their  madness,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  families 
who  enjoy  their  property,  and  the  houses  which  receive 
their  annuities.  In  my  opinion,  likewise,  the  care  of  men 
whose  intellects  are  deranged,  should  be  entrusted  to  women, 
and  that  of  women  to  men,  on  account  of  the  mutual  com- 
passion of  the  two  sexes  for  each  other. 

1  should  wish  that  there  might  not  be  an  art  or  a  trade 
in  the  kingdom,  but  what  had  its  asylums  and  its  rewards 
at  Paris.  Among  the  different  classes  of  citizens  who 
exercise  them,  most  of  which  are  but  little  known  in  the 
capital,  there  is  one  very  numerous  class  which  is  not  at 
all  known,  though  it  is  very  miserable,  and  the  rich  have 
the  greatest  obligations  to  it :  I  mean  the  sailors.  It  is 
these  rude  and  unpolished  men  that  go  iu  quest  of  plea- 
sures for  them  to  the  extremities  of  Asia,  and  who  inces- 
santly expose  their  lives  on  our  coasts  to  supply  their  tables 
with  delicacies.  Their  conversation  is  at  least  as  artless 
as  that  of  our  peasants,  and  incomparably  more  interest- 
ing from  their  manner  of  viewing  objects,  and  the  singu- 
larity of  the  regions  they  have  visited.  The  relation  of 
their  hardships  of  every  kind,  and  of  the  tempests  to  which 
they  expose  themselves  to  bring  you  objects  of  gratification 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  ye  favourites  of  fortune,  would 
teach  you  to  prize  your  repose  more  highly !  Your  hap- 
piness would  be  encreased  by  these  contrasts. 

I  know  not  if  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  this 
kind  of  pleasure,  or  to  give  the  park  of  Versailles  a  very 
interesting  marine  aspect,  that  Louis  XIV.  transplanted  a 
colony  of  Venetian  gondoliers  to  the  great  canal  in  front  of 
the  palace.  Their  descendants  still  remain  there.  *tY£* 
establishment  under  better  regulation*,  vtojaX&Wit  tow- 
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iiished  a  more  suitable  asylum  for  oar  own  nan 
that  great  king,  frequently  influenced  by  bad 
seldom  confined  the  sentiment  of  his  glory  to  his  on 
people.  What  a  contrast,  those  men,  covered  with  t* 
with  their  weather-beaten  faces,  some  coming  fromGne* 
land,  and  others  from  the  coasts  of  Guinea  would  haveo* 
hibited  among  the  marble  statues  and  verdant  bo  wend 
the  park  of  Versailles !  Louis  XIV.  might,  on  more  tins 
one  occasion,  have  obtained  of  these  ingenuous  men,  trout 
and  information  which  neither  books,  nor  even  tbeadauil 
of  his  navy  ever  gave  him  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  lb 
novelty  of  their  costume,  and  that  of  their  reflections  os 
his  own  greatness,  would  have  prepared  for  him  spec- 
tacles more  amusing  than  those  contrived  at  a  great  expeace 
by  the  beaux  esprits  of  his  court  Besides,  what  an  em* 
lation  for  these  posts  would  it  not  have  excited  among 
our  seamen !  I  ascribe  part  of  the  perfection  of  the 
English  navy  to  the  mere  influence  of  their  capital,  and 
to  its  being  continually  under  the  eyes  of  the  court  It 
Paris  were  a  sea-port  like  London,  how  many  ingenioai 
inventions,  wasted  on  our  fashions  and  our  operas,  would 
be  directed  to  the  advantage  of  navigation  f  If  seamen 
were  but  seen  there  as  soldiers  are,  a  liking  for  the  navy 
would  be  more  generally  diffused.  The  lot  of  our 
mariners,  then  become  more  interesting  to  the  nation  and 
to  its  chiefs,  would  be  ameliorated,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  brutal  despotism  of  those  who  frequently  govern  them 
only  by  curses  and  by  blows  would  be  diminished.  It  is 
a  sound  and  easy  policy  to  weaken  vices  by  connecting 
men  more  closely  to  each  other,  and  by  rendering  them 
more  happy.  The  gentlemen  of  our  provinces  did  not 
cease  to  strike  their  peasants,  till  they  perceived  that  those 
useful  men  had  become  interesting  objects  in  our  books 
and  in  our  theatres. 

Not  that  I  desire  for  our  seamen  an  establishment  similar 
to  the  Hospital  for  Invalids.  The  architecture  of  that 
mouumeut  pleases  u\e\&$Av«  VwXA^VVj  the  lot  of  those 
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by  whom  it  is  inhabited.     Most  of  them  are  discontented* 
and  are  perpetually  grumbling,  as  any  one  may  convince 
himself  by  entering  into  conversation  with  them :  I  think 
not  with  justice ;  but  experience  proves  that  men,  col- 
lected into  bodies,  become  sooner  or  later  depraved,  and 
are  always  unhappy.     We  ought  to  follow  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and   to  collect  them  into  families.      Like  the 
English,  I  would  place  our  invalid  seamen  in  the  ferry- 
boats of  the  rivers,  in  the  little  skiffs  which  ply  the  river 
at  Paris,  and  scatter  them  along  the  Seine  like  Tritons  at 
our  country-seats.     We  should  see  them  in  shallops  with 
lattin  sails  ascending  our  rivers,  and  tacking  first  to  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other ;  and  they  would  introduce 
modes  of  navigation  more  speedy  and  more  commodious, 
which  are  still  unknown  there.     As  to  those  whom  age 
and  wounds  have  entirely  disabled,  a  suitable  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  them  in  a  house  resembling  that 
founded  by  the  English  at  Greenwich  for  their  invalid 
seamen.     But,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
state  would  find  it  more  economical  to  allow  them  pen- 
sions, and  that  the  men  themselves  would  be  much  more 
comfortable  in  the  bosom  of  their  families :  this,  however, 
L     would  not  prevent  the  erection  of  some  majestic  and  con- 
venient monument  at  Paris,  to  serve  as  an  asylum  for  those 
'     brave  fellows.     The  capital  takes  little  notice  of  them, 
~     because  it  is  unacquainted  with  them ;  but  there  are  many 
■    in  their  number,  who,  by  going  over  to  the  enemy,  are 
r    capable  of  conducting  a  successful  descent  in  our  colonies, 
~    and  even  upon  our  own  coasts.     Our  sailors  desert  in  as 
d    great  numbers  as  our  soldiers,  and  their  desertion  is  a  much 
u    heavier  loss  to  the  state,  because  more  time  is  required  to 
9    form  them,  and  their  local  knowledge  is  much  more  im- 
o   portant  to  our  enemies  that  that  of  our  cavalry  or  foot- 
*   soldiers. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  our  sailors  may  be  applied  to 
c*  all  the  other  conditions  in  the  kingdom,  without  exA&v^** 
w    I  w'uh  there  might  not  be  any  but  what  ahou\&  YtvifeSto 
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centre  at  Puna,  and  should  there  find  an  asylum,  a  retri 
and  a  little  chapel.  AD  these  monuments  of  the  different 
cl asses  of  citizens,  who  impart  life  to  the  political  both, 
decorated  with  the  attributes  peculiar  to  each  profession, 
would  there  figure  exceedingly  well. 

After  having  rendered  the  capital  very  happy  and  ven 
good  for  our  own  country  men,  \  would  invite  to  it  foreigners 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.     O  women,  who  govern  out 
destinies,  how  much  ouiglit  ye  to  contribute  to  unite  mei 
to  the  crry  where  ye  reign  !     They  are  engaged  all  ova 
the  world   in   procuring  pleasures  for  you.      While  ye* 
have  nothing  to  do  but   to  enjoy  yourselves,  a  Lapland* 
is  pushing  off'  amidst  tempests  to    harpoon    the   whale, 
whose  barbies  serve  to  swell  out  your  robe*  ;   a  Ctunofl  ■ 
putting  into  the  oven  the  porcelain  in  which  vou  will  take 
the  coffee  that  the  Arab  of  Mocha  is  employed  in  gfttta^ 
ing  for  you ;  a  girl  of  Bengal  is  weaving  your  muslins  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  while  a  Russian,  amid  the  pint* 
of  Finland,  is  felling  the  matt  of  (he  vessel  that  will  con- 
vey it  to  you.     The  glory  of  a  great  capital   is  to  drill 
within  its  walls  men  of  all  the  nations  which  concur  in  it- 
pleasures.      1  should  like  to  see  at  Paris,  Samoj  cries  with 
their  seal-skin  dresses  and  their  boots  of  sturgeon's  skin, 
and  bkek  Jo  I  of*  with  their  cotton  cloths  striped  with  red 
and  blue*     ]  should  wish  to  see  there  the  beardless  Irufww  I 
of  Peru,  covered  with  feathers  from  head  to  foot;  u 
without  fear  in  our  public  places,  round  the  statues  of  our   ' 
kings,  by  the  side  of  haughty  Spaniards  in  mantles  and  i 
mustachios,    I  would  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
establish  themselves  on  the  arid  eminences  of  Mont  mar  If,  / 
and  indulging  in  their  hydraulic  inclinations  like  heaven  I 
find  the  means  of  there  procuring  canals  filled  with  w 
while  the  natives  of  the  shores  of  the  Oronoko  won 
dry  above  lands  inundated  by  the  Seine,  mnouL 
of  willow*  ano:  aV\ctv     \  should  wish  Farts  to  be 
tensivet  avvA  to  uHkWm  *  \ra^u\dwss&  •«&  4Wcr*ifi«i  as  ^  I 
-  ncient  c\tie*  oft  K«v»>  wash  »^^^  *»&  ^^  ^  \ 
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were  three  days*  journey  in  circumference,  and  where 
Ahasuerus  beheld  two  hundred  nations  bending  before 
dis  throne.  I  would  have  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
correspond  with  this  city,  as  all  the  members  of  the  human 
oody  with  the  heart  What  secrets  had  the  Asiatics  for 
founding  cities  so  vast  and  so  populous  ?  They  are  our  elec- 
tors in  every  respect.  They  permitted  individuals  of  every 
nation  to  settle  there.  Offer  men  liberty  and  happiness  and 
you  will  draw  them  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  worthy  of  the  humanity  of  some  great 
prince  to  propose  to  Europe  this  question:  "Does  not  the 
happiness  of  a  natiou  depend  on  that  of  its  neighbors  t 
The  affirmative  fully  proved  would  refute  the  contrary 
maxim  of  Michiavel,  which  has  for  such  a  long  period 
governed  our  European  politics.  It  would  be  very  easy, 
in  the  first  place,  to  demonstrate  that  the  mere  understand- 
ing with  its  neighbors  would  enable  it  to  disband  those 
armies  by  land  and  sea  which  are  so  burthensome  to  the 
people.  In  the  next  place,  it  should  be  shewn  that  every 
nation  has  participated  in  the  advantages  and  calamities  of 
its  neighbors,  from  the  example  of  the  Spaniards,  who  dis- 
covered America,  and  who  dispersed  over  the  rest  of 
Europe  the  blessings  and  the  evils  of  that  discovery.  This 
truth  might  be  farther  proved  by  the  prosperity  and  great- 
ness attained  by  nations  who  took  care  to  conciliate  their 
neighbors,  as  the  Romans,  who  granted  them  the  rights  of 
citizens,  step  by  step,  and  thus  at  length  formed  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  into  one  single  nation.  They  would 
undoubtedly  have  made  but  one  people  of  all  mankind, 
had  not  their  barbarous  custom  of  keeping  foreign  slaves 
to  wait  upon  them  laid  restrictions  on  such  a  human  policy. 
Then  should  be  demonstrated  the  misfortune  of  govern- 
ments, which,  though  internally  well  regulated  have  existed 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  anxiety,  continually  feeble  and 
divided,  because  they  did  not  extend  humanity  be^crcA 
their  own  territory ;  and  such  at  the  present  dvj  \iW\t, 
which  fell  into  extreme  imbecillity  immediate^  *£tec  taa 
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brilliant  reign  of  Shah  Abbas,  whose  political  mtxiail 
was  to  surround  himself  with  deserts  ;  his  own  cooatry 
has  at  last  become  one,  as  well  aa  that  of  his  neigbbon. 
Other  examples  of  this  might  be  found  among  the  pa 
of  Asia,  to  which  handfuls  of  Europeans  dictate  lani. 

Henry  IV.  had  formed  the  celestial  project  of  entbhaj 
all  Europe  to  live  in  peace ;  but  his  plan   was  not  sufifr 
eotly  extensive  to  uphold  itself:  war  would  have  advaocei 
from  the  other  quarters  of  the  world  to  disturb  its  repo* 
Our  destinies  are  connected  with  those  of  the  human  nob 
It  is  an  homage  which  must  be  paid  to  religion,  and  woks 
religion  aloue  deserves ;  Nature  says  to  us  :  "  Love  your- 
self alone;"  domestic  education  says:  "Love  your  finnilyf 
the  nation  says :  "  Love  your  country ;  but  religion  stoat 
enjoins  us  to  love  all  men  without  exception.     Religion  ii 
more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  interests  than  oar 
natural  instinct,  our  parents  and  our  politics.     Hunts 
societies  are  not  partial,  like  those  of  animals.     It  is  of 
very  little  consequence  to  the  bees  of  France  if  the  him 
of  America  be  destroyed.     But  the  tears  of  men  in  the 
New  World  cause  streams  of  blood  to  flow  in  the  OHl 
and  the  war-whoop  of  a  savage  on  the  banks  of  a  lake, 
has  more  than  once  resounded  in  Europe,   and  disturbed 
the  repose  of  kings.     Religion,  which  forbids  us  to  love 
ourselves,  and  enjoins  us  to  love  all  men,  does  not  contra- 
dict herself,  as  certain  sophists  have  pretended ;  she  re- 
quires the  sacrifice  of  our  passions,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  them  towards  the  general   happiness,  and  by 
ordering  us  to  love  all  men,  she  imparts  to  us  the  only 
true  means  of  loving  ourselves.     1  should  therefore  wish 
that  our  political  relations  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
were  confined  to  this  one  point,  that  of  giving  their  sub- 
jects a  favorable  reception  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
If  we  were  to  employ  for  this  purpose  only  a  part  of  the 
sums  we  expend  for  foreign  affairs,  we  should  not  be  the 
worse  for  it.     The  Asiatic  nations  send  neither  consult, 
nor  ministers,  uot  ratatssataci  ^&ra&«  >\x\W  ia  extnor- 
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cases,  and  they  are  themselves  visited  by  all  the 
of  the  earth.  It  is  not  by  sending  ambassadors  to 
rhbors  at  a  great  expense,  that  we  shall  conciliate 
iendship.  Our  pomp  very  often  becomes  a  secret 
)f  hatred  and  of  jealousy  among  their  grandees. 

giving  a  welcome  reception  to  their  subjects, 
persecuted,  unhappy.  It  was  our  French  refugees 
msferred  part  of  our  industry  and  of  our  power  to 

and  to  Holland.  How  many  secret  relations  of 
ce  and  of  national  benevolence  have  been  formed 

receptions !  An  honest  German,  who  retires  to 
after  making  a  fortune  in  France,  causes  one  hun- 
his  countrymen  to  settle  among  us,  and  disposes  the 
tistrict  in  which  he  resides  to  wish  us  well.  It  is 
1  ties  that  national  friendships  are  formed  much 
ban  by  diplomatic  treatise,  for  the  opinion  of  the 
ilways  governs  that  of  their  prince. 

having  rendered  the  city  of  men  happy,  I  would 
ur  to  embellish  the  city  of  stone,  and  to  render  it 
lious.  1  would  erect  in  it  a  multitude  of  monu- 
I  would  have,  in  front  of  the  houses,  arcades  as  at 
and  pavements  as  in  London,  for  the  convenience 
trians ;  in  the  streets,  trees  and  canals,  if  possible, 
jllaud,  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  goods ;  in 
lrbs,  caravauseras,  as  in  the  cities  of  the  East,  to 
foreign  travellers  with  accommodations  at  a  small 
;  about  the  centre  of  the  city,  spacious  market- 
surrounded  with  houses  six  or  seven  stories  high, 
ower  classes,  who  will  soon  be  at  a  loss  where  to 
£itigs.  I  would  introduce  great  variety  into  their 
I  decoration.     Their  circumference  should  exhibit 

courts  of  justice,  public  fountains,  and  the  prin- 
ts should  run  into  them.  These  markets,  shaded 
es,  and  divided  into  large  compartments,  would 
n  the  greatest  order  all  tlie  gifts  of  Flora,  of  Cete%> 
Pomona.  In  the  centre  I  wou\d  erecX  ^^  s\a\»r. 
>d  king,  for  it  could  not  be  placed  \u  *  iiXxtttao* 
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more  honorable  to  his  memory  than  amidst  a  concoonerf 

his  subjects. 

I  know  nothing  that  gives  me  a  more  accurate  ida  a* 
the  police  of  a  city,  and  of  the  happiness  of  the  inhabits!*, 
than  the  sight  of  its  markets.  At  Petersburg  each  asatt 
is  divided  into  quarters,  destined  for  the  sale  of  a  parboil 
commodity.  This  order  appears  pleasing  at  first  ngst, 
but  it  soon  fatigues  from  its  uniformity.  Peter  the  £nt 
was  fond  of  regular  forms,  because  they  were  favorable* 
despotism.  For  my  part,  I  should  wish  to  see  in  that 
places  the  greatest  concord  among  our  dealers,  and  tk 
greatest  contrasts  between  their  commodities.  By  reaw- 
ing  the  rivalship  arising  from  the  commerce  in  the  sum 
articles,  we  should  banish  from  among  them  the  jealooso 
which  occasion  so  many  disputes.  I  would  have  Aba* 
dance  pour  forth  all  her  horns  at  random ;  let  their  be 
seen  pheasants,  fresh  cod,  moor-game,  turbot,  greens,  pue> 
of  oysters,  oranges,  wild  ducks,  flowers,  &c ;  let  people 
be  permitted  to  expose  there  for  sale  every  species  of  mer- 
chandize, and  this  single  privilege  would  be  sufficient  to 
destroy  many  monopolies. 

In  the  city  I  would  erect  temples  in  small  number,  bat 
august,  immense,  having  galleries  within  and  without,  and 
capable  of  containing  on  holidays  one  third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Paris.  The  more  numerous  churches  become  in  s 
state,  the  more  religion  is  weakened  there.  This  appean 
a  paradox ;  but  look  at  Greece  and  Italy  covered  with 
steeples,  while  Constantinople  is  full  of  Greek  and  Italian 
renegadoes.  Independent  of  the  political  and  even  religi- 
ous causes  which  occasion  these  national  depravations, 
there  is  a  natural  one,  the  effects  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready discovered  in  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind.  It 
is  thus  that  our  affection  is  diminished  when  it  is  divided 
among  too  many  objects.  The  Jews,  whose  attachment 
to  their  religion  is  truly  astonishing,  had  but  one  single 
temple,  the  recollection  of  which  still  excites  their  regret. 

I  would  construct  at  *\twna.  wN^mftKaicK*  %*  ml  Rome, 
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or  the  purpose  of  assembling  the  people,  and  giving  them 
sasU  from  time  to  time.  What  a  superb  site  would  the 
ill  at  the  entrance  of  the  Elysian  Fields  present  for  such 
11  object !  How  easy  it  would  be  to  dig  it  away  to  the 
jvel  of  the  plain  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  arrange'1 
i  steps  covered  with  simple  turf,  and  crowned  with  loft) 
rees  at  its  summit,  which  would  be  more  than  eighty 
*et  in  height !  What  a  magnificent  sight  it  would  be  to 
ehold  an  immense  population  range  around  it,  like  one 
imily,  eating,  drinking,  and  enjoying  the  spectacle  01 
iieir  own  felicity. 

All  these  edifices  should  be  constructed  of  stone,  not  io 
mall  courses,  like  ours,  but  in  vast  blocks,  as  the  ancients 
mployed  them,*  and  as  would  become  the  eternal  city, 
"he  streets  and  the  public  places  should  be  planted  with 
tately  trees  of  different  kinds.  Trees  are  the  real  monu- 
lents  of  nations.     Time,  which  soon  defaces  the  works 

*  And  as  the  lavages  employ  them.  Travellers  are  extremely  surprised 
t  beholding  in  Pern  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  lncas,  formed  of  great, 
regular  stones,  joined  together  with  the  utmost  precision.  Their  con- 
ruction  presents  at  the  first  view  two  great  difficulties :  How  cuuld  the 
odians  remove  these  vast  niaises,  and  by  what  means  could  they  make 
tern  fit  so  perfectly  to  each  other,  notwithstanding  the  irregularity  of 
icir  form  ?  Our  men  of  science  have  first  supposed  machines  for  convey 
ig  them,  as  if  it  required  machines  more  powerful  than  the  arms  of  a 
hole  nation  acting  in  concert.  They  have  afterwards  asserted  that  the 
idians  gave  them  these  irregular  forms  by  iint  of  labor  and  attention, 
ut  would  it  not  have  been  much  easier  to  cut  tbem  regularly  than  irre- 
olarly  ?  I  was  myself  at  a  loss  for  a  long  time  to  resolve  this  problem, 
aving,  at  last,  read  in  the  memoirs  of  Don  Ulloa,  and  likewise  in  the 
:counts  of  some  other  travellers,  that  in  various  parts  of  Peru  there  are 
>ds  of  stone  on  the  surface  of  tbe  earth  which  are  full  of  clefts  and 
lasms,  I  immediately  comprehended  tbe  eontrivance  of  tbe  ancient  Pe- 
ivians.  They  did  nothing  more  than  rai*e  in  maises  these  horizontal  beds 
'  quarries,  and  place  them  perpendicularly,  fitting  the  pieces  into  each 
i»er.  They  bad  thus  a  wall  ready  made,  without  the  labor  of  cutting, 
atursl  genius  possesses  resources  extremely  simple,  aud  far  superior  to 
iose  of  our  arts.  For  exsmple,  the  savages  of  Canada  had  no  iron  pots 
sfore  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  They  supplied  their  place  by  lioL 
wing  out  tbe  trunk  of.  a  tree  with  fire.  But  how  did  Ihey  contrive  to 
)ii  whole  oxen  in  them  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing!  Thisquestior 
have  proposed  to  more  than  one  person  of  reputed  genius,  who  were 
lable  to  answer  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  most  confess  that  I  could  u<* 
>nceive  it  possible  to  boll  water  in  wooden  vessels,  mawy  ot  nhYvY<Av  coy* 
ined  several  hogsheads.  Nothing,  however,  was  root*  e*%)|\o  Vfe«  «* 
iges.  They  heated  stones  in  the  fire  till  they  v/tre  tea  ho\,  «fe&  \fe»*> 
re*  tbem  Into  tbe  water  till  it  boiled.    (See  ChimptaVM 
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of  man,  only  increases  the  beauty  of  those  of  Nature.  It 
is  to  the  trees  that  the  Boulevards,  so  much  frequented  u 
a  public  walk,  owe  their  greatest  charms.  They  delight 
iie  eye  by  their  verdure,  they  raise  the  soul  towards  bet- 
en  by  the  height  of  their  stems ;  they  add  to  the  respect 
paid  to  the  monuments  besides  which  they  are  planted  by 
the  majesty  of  their  forms.  They  contribute  more  thai 
we  think  to  attach  us  to  the  places  where  we  have  lived 
Our  memory  fixes  upon  them  as  on  points  of  relink* 
which  have  certain  secret  harmonies  with  the  soul.  Tbey 
tule  over  the  events  of  our  lives,  as  those  which  are  situ- 
ated on  the  sea-shore,  and  serve  as  laud-marks  to  pikfr 
I  never  see  linden* trees  but  they  remind  me  of  Holland, 
nor  pines  without  imagining  myself  in  the  forests  of  Rm- 
sia.  They  frequently  attach  us  to  our  country,  when  the 
other  ties  which  bound  us  to  it  are  broken.  I  know  roor 
than  one  exile,  who,  in  his  old  age,  has  been  led  back  t* 
his  native  village  by  the  recollection  of  the  elm  beneath 
whose  shade  he  had  danced  in  his  youth.  I  have  beard 
more  than  one  inhabitant  of  the  Isle  of  France  sigh  for  his 
native  land  in  the  shade  of  the  banana,  and  say:  al 
should  be  happy  here,  could  L  but  see  the  violet1*  The 
trees  of  our  country  have  still  greater  attractions  when 
they  are  connected,  as  among  the  ancients,  with  some 
religious  idea,  or  with  the  remembrance  of  some  great  roan. 
Whole  nations  have  attached  their  patriotism  to  them. 
With  what  veneration  the  Greeks  beheld  at  Athens  the 
olive  which  Minerva  planted  there,  and  at  Mount  Olym- 
pus, the  wild  olive  with  which  Hercules  had  been  crowned. 
Plutarch  relates  that,  at  Rome,  when  the  fig-tree  under 
which  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled  by  a  she- 
wolf,  began  to  droop,  the  first  who  perceived  it,  cried: 
"  Water ;  water !"  and  the  affrighted  people  ran  with 
pots  and  buckets  full  of  water  to  refresh  it.  For  my 
part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  though  we  are  very  far  re- 
moved from  nature,  yet  we  should  not  behold  without 
emotion  the  w\\0l  ^tansfo-Vre*, ni\Cv3s\  w«  ^*^  Henry  IV 
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had  climbed  when  he  perceived  the  Duke  de  Maye line's 
army  defiling  in  the  bottom  of  the  adjacent  valley. 

A  city,  were  it  even  of  marble,  would  appear  dismal  to 
tne,  if  T  saw  in  it  no  trees  and  no  verdure  ;*  on  the  other 
hand,  a  landscape,  were  it  Arcadia,  were  it  the  banks  of 
Alpheus,  or  the  brow  of  Mount  Lyceus  itself,  would  ap- 
pear wild  to  me  unless  I  perceived  in  it  at  least  one  little 
cottage.  The  works  of  Nature  and  those  of  man  impart 
lo  each  other  mutual  graces.  The  spirit  of  self-interest 
has  destroyed  among  us  the  love  of  Nature.  Our  pea- 
sants discover  no  beauties  in  our  fields  but  where  they  see 
a  profit.  One  day  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abbey  of  La 
Trappe,  on  the  gravelly  road  to  Notre  Dame  d*Apre,  I 
overtook  a  female  peasant,  trudging  along  with  two  large 
loaves  under  her  arm.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
the  most  delightful  weather  that  could  be.  "  What  a 
charming  season  !"  said  1  to  the  good  woman.  "  How 
beautiful  are  those  apple-trees  in  flower !  How  the  night- 
- j gales  are  singing  in  those  woods !"— "  Ah  !**  replied  she, 
"  I  care  very  little  about  flowers,  or  those  little  screechers ; 
it  is  bread  we  want !"  Indigence  shuts  the  hearts  of  our 
peasants,  and  opens  their  eyes.  But  our  citizens  set  no 
higher  value  on  Nature,  because  the  love  of  gold  directs 
ill  their  propensities.     If  some  of  them  esteem  the  liberal 

*  Trees,  from  their  duration,  are  real  monument!  of  nations,  and  they 
tre  likewise  their  calendar,  from  the  different  seasons  at  which  they  pro- 
lace  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits.  The  savages  have  no  other,  and  our  pea- 
sants themselves  frequently  make  use  of  them.  One  day  towards  the  end 
>f  summer,  T  met  a  young  country  girl  weeping,  aud  seeking  a  handker- 
;hief  «he  had  lost  on  the  road.  "  Was  your  handkerchief  a  good  one  ?" 
tsked  I.  "  Sir,"  said  she,  "it  was  qaite  new  ;  I  bought  it  this  beau-time." 
[  have  thought  oftener  than  once,  that  if  our  celebrated  historical  epochs 
were  dated  from  those  of  Nature,  nothing  more  would  be  necessary  to 
tover  them  with  ridicule  and  infamy.  If  we  were  to  read,  tor  example, 
,n  our  histories,  that  a  prince  caused  part  of  his  subjects  to  be  massacred, 
n  order  to  gaiu  the  favor  of  Heaven,  precisely  at  the  time  when  his  king, 
lorn  was  covered  with  rich  harvests ;  that  oar  bloody  battles  and  bom- 
lardmenta  of  towns  were  dated  from  the  flowering  of  violets  or  sheep- 
shearing  time,  no  other  contrasts  would  be  requisite  to  render  the  pefoW 
>f  them  abominable.  On  the  contrary,  these  dates  would  add  immortal 
; races  lo  the  actions  of  good  princes,  and  would  m\Y\£\t  vVveAt  X^^Vm&ysu* 
with  those vf  heaven. 
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art*  it  is  not  became  those  arts  imitate  natural  objects,  I 
ia  on  account  of  the  price  which  the  hand  of  a  great  Bai- 
ter attaches  to  his  productions.  The  man  who  gives  to 
thousand  crowns  for  a  landscape  by  Le  Lorrain,  woaM 
not  put  his  head  out  of  the  wrudow  to  see  the  origin 
from  which  it  was  painted :  and  another  locks  op  wtt 
the  utmost  care  the  bust  of  Socrates,  who  would  notopei 
to  his  door  the  philosopher  were  lie  alive,  and  would  p* 
haps  contribute  to  his  death,  if  he  were  persecuted. 

The  taste  of  our  artists  has  been  perverted  by  that  a 
our  citizens.  As  they  know  that  is  leas  Nature  than  tb« 
work  which  is  esteemed,  they  seek  only  to  shew  off  them- 
selves. Hence  it  is  that  they  introduce  a  great  numbet 
of  rich  accessories  into  most  of  our  monuments,  aud  that 
they  frequently  forget  the  principal  object.  They  make, 
for  example,  for  gardens,  vases  of  marble  in  which  yos 
cannot  plant  any  vegetable;  for  apartments,  urns  and 
mmphora,  into  which  you  cannot  pour  any  kind  of  liquid ; 
for  our  cities,  colonnades  without  palaces,  doors  in  placet 
where  there  are  no  walls,  public  squares  divided  by  bar- 
riers to  prevent  the  people  from  assembling  there.  Tbs 
is  done,  we  are  told  that  the  grass  may  grow.  A  pretty 
project  truly !  One  of  the  heaviest  maledictions  which 
the  ancients  pronounced  against  their  enemies,  was  that 
they  might  see  the  grass  grow  in  their  public  places.  If 
people  wish  to  see  verdure  in  ours,  why  do  they  not  plant 
trees,  which  would  afford  them  at  one  and  the  same  thne 
shade  and  shelter?  There  are  some  who  introduce  into 
the  trophies  which  crown  the  mansions  of  our  princes, 
bows,  arrows,  battering-rams,  and  who  have  carried  their 
simplicity  so  far  as  to  plant  on  them  Roman  standards 
with  the  letters  S.  P.  Q.  R.  This  may  be  seen  on  the 
palace  of  the  Bourbon  family.  Posterity  will  believe  that 
the  Romans  were  masters  of  our  country  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  And  how  can  we,  who  are  so  vain  hope  te 
transmit  our  memory  to  it,  if  our  monuments,  our  i 
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our  trophies,  our  dramas,  our  inscriptions,  treat  inces- 
santly of  nothing  but  foreigners  and  antiquity  ? 

The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  much  more  consis- 
tent. They  never  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  useless 
monuments.  Their  beautiful  vases  of  alabaster  and  chal- 
cedony served  on  festive  occasions  to  hold  wine  or  per- 
fumes ;  their  peristyles  always  announced  a  palace ;  their 
public  places  were  solely  destined  for  the  assemblage  of 
the  citizens.  They  there  placed  the  statues  of  their  great 
men,  without  inclosing  them  with  iron  railing,  that  their 
images  might  still  be  within  reach  of  the  unfortunate,  and 
that  they  might  be  invoked  by  them  after  death,  as  they 
had  been  during  their  lives.  Juvenal  mentions  a  brass 
statue  at  Rome,  the  hand  of  which  were  worn  away  by 
the  kisses  of  the  people.  What  glory  for  the  memory  of 
the  citizen  whom  it  represented !  Were  it  still  in  exis- 
tence, its  mutilation  would  render  it  more  precious  than 
the  Venus  de  Medici  with  h*r  exquisite  proportions. 

Our  nation  we  are  told,  is  destitute  of  patriotism.  I 
believe  it,  for  every  possible  effort  is  made  to  extinguish 
that  sentiment  in  it.  For  example,  on  the  pediment  of 
the  beautiful  church  erected  to  St.  Genevieve,*  which  is 
too  small,  like  most  of  our  modern  monuments,  is  repre- 
sented an  adoration  of  the  cross.  The  Patroness  of  Paris 
is  seen  indeed,  on  basso  relievos,  under  the  peristyle,  in 
the  midst  of  cardinals  ;  but  would  it  not  have  been  more 
proper  to  have  exhibited  to  the  people  their  humble  pa- 
troness in  the  habit  of  a  shepherdess,  with  her  scrip,  her 
crook,  her  dog,  her  sheep,  her  moulds  for  making  cheeses, 
and  all  the  costume  of  her  age  and  condition,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pediment  of  the  church  dedicated  to  her  ?  To 
this  might  have  been  added  a  view  of  Paris,  as  it  was  in 
Ler  time.  Hence  would  have  resulted  very  agreeable 
contrasts  and  objects   of  comparison.     By  the  sight  of 

•  Since  called  the  Pantheon,  bat  rertored  la  1606  to  \V%  ot\^\wv\  xv^V 
lalion,  and  appropriited  to  the  reception  of  the  ttmttaft  ot  YAmwiNa** 
frtsxchmeo. 
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tint  rural  monument  the  people  would  have  been  re- 
minded of  ancient  times.  They  would  have  conceived  a 
esteem  for  the  obscure  virtues  which  are  necessary  to 
them,  and  they  would  have  endeavored  to  walk  in  the 
rugged  paths  of  glory  trodden  by  their  humble  patrone* 
whom  it  is  now  impossible  to  recognize  with  her  Grecist 
habit,  and  in  the  midst  of  prelates. 

Our  artists  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  principal  object 
so  far  as  to  omit  it  altogether.  Some  years  since  in  on? 
of  the  workshops  of  the  Louvre,  was  exhibited  the  tomb 
of  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness,  intended  for  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  city  of  Sens.  Every  one  ran  to  see  it,  and  re* 
turned  in  rapturous  admiration.  I  went  like  the  rest; 
the  first  thing  I  looked  for  was  the  likeness  of  the  Dau- 
phin and  Dauphiness,  to  whose  memory  the  monument 
was  erected.  There  were  not  even  any  medalions  of 
them.  You  there  beheld  Time  with  his  scythe,  Hymen 
with  urns,  and  all  the  trite  ideas  of  allegory,  which,  be  it 
observed  by  the  way,  is  frequently  the  genius  of  those 
who  have  none  of  their  own.  To  complete  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  subject,  there  were  upon  the  pannels  a  kind 
of  altar,  placed  in  the  midst  of  this  group  of  symbolical 
figures,  long  Latin  inscriptions,  utterly  foreign  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  great  prince  who  was  the  object  of  it.  •*  A 
pretty  sort  of  national  monument  truly !"  said  1  to  myself. 
"  Latin  inscriptions  for  French  people,  and  pagan  symbols 
for  a  cathedral  !v  If  the  artist,  whose  chisel  I  neverthe- 
less admired,  had  been  desirous  of  displaying  merely  his 
own  talents,  he  ought  to  have  recommended  to  his  suc- 
cessor to  leave  imperfect  a  small  portion  of  the  base  of 
this  monument  which  death  prevented  him  from  finishing, 
and  to  engrave  upon  it  these  words:  Coustou  martens  fit- 
ciebat.  This  consonance  of  fortune  would  have  united 
him  to  this  royal  monument,  and  would  have  given  great 
weight  to  the  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  human  things, 
which  the  »g\\l  ot  a.  Votu\>  c«M&rt.ta\\&  produce. 

Few  art\s\s  *e\xfc  We  \svora\  OoysK.\.\  \>w^  **s^  w&^  vVa 
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picturesque.  "  Oh  what  a  beautiful  subject  to  represent 
as  Beiisarius !"  they  exclaim  wheu  they  hear  of  any  mo- 
dern great  man  being  reduced  to  indigence.  The  liberal 
irts,  however,  are  destined  only  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  virtue,  and  not  virtue  to  furnish  employment 
Tor  the  liberal  arts.  I  admit  that  the  celebrity  they  pro- 
cure is  a  powerful  motive  with  most  men  for  performing 
great  actions,  though  in  fact  it  is  not  the  genuine  one ; 
but  if  it  does  not  inspire  the  sentiment,  it  is  at  least  some* 
times  productive  of  the  acts.  At  the  present  day  we  go 
much  farther.  Societies  and  individuals  no  longer  seek 
to  destroy  the  glory  of  virtue,  but  the  honor  of  distribut- 
ing it  to  others.  God  knows  what  strange  confusion  is 
the  result !  Married  women  of  very  suspected  virtue,  and 
kept  mistresses  establish  rose-feasts :  they  give  prizes  to 
chastity.  Opera-girls  crown  our  victorious  generals. 
Marechal  Saxe,  say  our  historians,  was  crowned  with 
laurels  at  the  theatres  of  the  Nation  ;  as  if  the  nation  had 
been  composed  of  comedians,  and  its  senate  were  a  thea- 
Lre !  For  my  part,  1  consider  virtue  as  so  respectable,  that 
one  single  subject  of  sterling  worth  would  be  sufficient  to 
cover  with  ridicule  those  who  presume  to  distribute  these 
vain  and  contemptible  honors.  What  dancer,  for  exam- 
ple, would  have  the  impudence  to  crown  the  august  brow 
of  a  Turenne  or  of  a  Fenelon  ! 

The  French  Academy  would  be  much  more  proper 
for  directing,  by  the  charms  of  eloquence,  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  towards  our  great  men,  if  it  sought  less  by  its 
eulogies  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  the  dead  than  a  satire 
on  the  living.  Posterity  will  mistrust  alike  eulogy  and 
satire.  The  very  word  eulogy  carries  with  it  the  suspi- 
cion of  flattery :  besides,  this  kind  of  eloquence  charac- 
terizes nothing.  To  paint  virtue,  failings  and  vices  ought 
to  be  exhibited,  that  combats  and  victories  might  be  made 
to  result  from  them.  The  style  which  is  employed  is 
replete  with  pomp  and  luxuriance.  It  \s  toadea  n«i\W\  re- 
flection* and  with  pictures  frequently  fore^u  to  Vtafe  vxvcv* 
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cipaJ  object.  It  resemble  a  Spanish  horse ;  it  maltff 
a b i m dance  of  motions,  but  never  advances  from  the  spot 
Tins  kiikii  of  vague,  indeterminate  eloquence,  is  not  adapt- 
ed to  any  great  man  in  particular,  because:  it  may  be  ap- 
plied generally  to  all  those  who  have  pursued  the  san* 
career,  Change  but  a  few  proper  names  in  the  eulogy  of 
a  general,  and  you  may  apply  it  to  all  the  generals  put, 
present,  and  to  come.  Besides  its  bombastic  tone  is  |0  ill 
adapted  to  the  simple  language  of  truth  and  virtue,  thftj 
when  a  writer  ii  desirous  of  introducing  charactcriiric 
traits  of  his  hero,  that  the  reader  may  at  least  know  to 
whom  he  alludes,  he  is  obliged  to  throw  them  into  noie? 
for  fear  of  deranging  his  academical  order. 

Most  assuredly,  if  Plutarch  had  written  only  the  ealo- 
gies  of  celebrated  men,  they  would  not  be  more   read  ■! 
the  present  day  than  the  panegyric  of  Trajan,  which  coat 
the  younger  Pliny  the  labor  of  so  many  years.     You  will 
never  find  an  academical  eulogy  in  the  hands  of  the  vul- 
gar.    They  may  perhaps  read  those  of  Fontenelle  aiah 
few  others,  if  those  who  are  praised  in  them   studied  du- 
ring their  lives  the  welfare  of  the  people.     But  the  nation 
is  fond  of  reading  history.      Some  time  ago,  walking  near 
tiie   Military  School,   I  perceived  at  a  distance,  near  i 
gravel-pit,  a  large  column  of  smoke.     I  went  towards  ibr 
place  to  see  whence  it  proceeded.     In  a  very  lonelv  spot, 
not  unlike  that  in  which  Shakspeare  places  the  »ce&4  of 
the   three  witches  in  Macbeth,  I  found  a  poor,  old  woman, 
sitting  on  a  stone.     She  was  attentively  reading  in  anoM 
book,  and  near  her  was  a  large  heap  of  herbs,  to 
she  had  set   Are,     1  asked  her  for  what  purpose  site  mu 
burning  those  herbs.     She  replied   that  it  was  to 
the  ashes,  and  to  sell   them  to  the  laundresses;  tj 
this    purpose  she   bought   the   unserviceable  plm 
herbage  of  gardeners,  and  waited  till  they  were  * 
consumed,  to  carry  away  the  ashes,   lest   r  hey   she 
stolen  in  her  abwsiM:*.     Mtat  %W  W*d  gratified  my 
iifcy,  she  be^an  tttfiMVfc  n^  ^^  V™k  «toit\v\*Y. 
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was  particularly  desirous  to  know  what  u  as  the  book 
nth  which  she  charmed  her  toils,  I  requested  her  to  I  el  J 
oe  the  title  of  it.  "It  is  the  life  of  M.  de  Tnrennc," 
eplied  she*  "And  what  do  you  think  of  il ?"  said  I* 
■AhP*  answered  she  wilh  emotion,  "he  was  an  excellent 
nan,  to  whom  a  minister  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  du- 
ring his  life." 

I  retired,  with  increased  veneration  for  the  memory  of 
M.  de  Turenne,  who  soothed  the  cares  of  a  miserable  wo- 
man. It  is  thus  that  the  virtues  of  the  low  support  them- 
selves on  those  of  great  characters,  like  the  feeble  plants 
Kig  to  the  trunk  of  the  oak,  that  they  may  not 
1  by  the  foot  of  the  passenger. 
,„,age  the  practice  of  virtue,  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  ennobling 
the  descendants  of  virtuous  citizens.  In  making  nobility 
hereditary  they  were  guilty  of  a  very  great  error,  as  Ihey 
thus  closed  the  career  of  distinction  against  the  rest  0/ 
the  nation.  A  a  it  is  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  a  cei 
tain  number  of  families,  it  ceases  to  be  a  national  reward 
without  which  a  whole  nation  may  in  course  of  time  be- 
come noble.  This  would  produce  a  lethargy  fatal  to  tine 
arts  and  manufactures,  as  we  see  in  the  example  of  Spain 
and  of  a  part  of  Italy,  From  the  same  cause  result  many 
other  evils,  the  principal  of  which  is,  that  two  nations* 
which,  at  last,  have  no  interest  in  eommoi ,  are  formed  in 
the  state;  the  spirit  of  patriotism  w  deaths  vy^  atoA  i&rej§ 
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are  easily  subdued.  Such  has  been,  in  modern  times,  the 
fate  of  Hungary,  of  Bohemia,  of  Poland,  and  even  of  put 
of  the  provinces  of  our  own  kingdom,  such  as  Brettpft 
where  the  nobility,  too  numerous  and  too  haughty,  knd 
a  class  totally  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  inh&bitufe. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  those  countries,  though  ifr 
publican,  though  so  powerful  iu  the  opinion  of  oar  potifal 
writers,  from  the  freedom  of  their  constitution,  were  ask 
subdued  by  despotic  princes,  who,  we  are  told,  rak  osh 
over  slaves.  The  reason  is,  that  the  common  people  d 
every  country  prefer  one  sovereign  to  a  thousand  tyrants, 
and  that  their  late  is  always  decisive  of  the  fate  of  their 
masters.  The  Romans  softened  the  unjust  and  odioti 
distinctions  which  existed  between  the  Patricians  and 
the  Plebeians,  by  granting  to  the  latter,  privileges  and 
posts  of  the  highest  Importance. 

That  people  employed,  in  my  opinion,  still  strong* 
means  of  uniting  the  two  classes  of  the  citizens ;  I  mean  s- 
doptions.  How  many  great  men  were  formed  among  the 
people  by  the  hope  of  meriting  this  kind  of  reward,  not 
less  illustrious  and  more  touching  than  those  bestowed  by 
the  country!  It  was  thus  that  the  Catos  and  the  Scipios 
distinguished  themselves,  and  were  engrafted  into  patri- 
cian families.  It  was  thus  that  the  plebeian  Agrippa  ob- 
tained in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  I  am  not 
aware,  but  perhaps  it  is  only  a  consequence  of  mv  igno- 
rance, that  adoption  was  ever  practised  among  us,*  unless 
by  some  of  the  nobility,  who,  having  no  heirs,  knew  not 
at  their  death  to  whom  to  leave  their  domains.  Adop- 
tions are,  in  my  opinion,  far  preferable  to  the  distinctions 
of  nobility  granted  by  the  state.  They  would  revive 
illustrious  families  whose  descendants  are  now  languishing 
in  the  most  abject  penury.  They  would  endear  the  nobi- 
lity to  the  people,  and  the  people  to  the  nobility.  The 
privilege  of  adoption  ought,  moreover,  to  be  a  kind  of 
recompeuce  bestowed  on  the  nobility  themselves.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  poox  maw  ot  tokV*  ^»>aa  \a*  *tng&ced  n»- 
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now  11,  might  adopt  a  citizen  who  has  obtained  honorable 
distinction.  A  nobleman  would  go  in  quest  of  virtue 
among  the  people;  and  the  virtuous  commoner  would 
seek  a  good  man  for  a  patron  among  the  nobility.  These 
political  ties  appear  to  me  to  be  stronger  and  more  honor- 
able than  those  of  marriages  for  interest,  which,  in  uniting 
two  citizens  of  different  classes,  frequently  alienate  their 
families.  Nobility  acquired  in  this  manner  would  be,  in 
my  opinion,  far  preferable  to  that  conferred  by  public 
offices,  which,  being  obtained  only  by  venality,  is,  by  that 
circumstance,  divested  of  respect 

The  inconvenience  of  hereditary  succession,  which,  in 
the  course  of  time,  renders  the  class  of  nobility  too  nume- 
rous, would  still  remain.  Some  have  thought  that  a 
remedy  might  be  provided  for  this  by  declaring  certain 
conditions  noble,  such  as  the  mercantile.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  spirit  of  commerce  be  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  honor  and  integrity  of  a  gentlemen.  Be- 
sides, how  can  those  embark  in  commerce  who  have  no 
money?  Is  it  not  necessary  to  give  a  premium  to  be 
taught  the  elements  of  the  profession?  And  how  can 
this  be  done  by  many  indigent  gentlemen  who  are  not 
even  'able  to  find  clothes  for  their  children?  Some  of 
these  I  have  seen  in  Bretagne,  who  were  descended  from 
the  most  ancient  houses  in  the  province,  and  were  obliged 
for  a  living,  to  hire  themselves  as  mowers  to  the  farmers 
Would  to  heaven  that  all  conditions  were  noble,  and  es- 
pecially agriculture;  for  this  is  the  employment  all  the 
functions  of  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  virtue.  To 
be  a  farmer,  you  have  no  occasion  to  deceive,  to  flatter, 
to  degrade  yourself,  or  to  do  violence  to  auy  person.  You 
are  not  indebted  for  your  profits  to  the  vices  or  to  the 

uxury  of  the  age,  but  to  the  bounty  of  heaven;  and  you 
are  at  least  attached  to  your  country  by  the  spot  of  ground 
vou  cultivate.  If  the  condition  of  a  farmer  were  enuobtal, 

a  multitude  of  advantages  would  thence  accvue  \o  Vta. 
Mibabitsuit*  of  the  kingdom.       I  sha\\  new   *u^&e&  * 
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resource  which  the  state  might  employ  for  the  beneftof 
the  indigent  nobility  Most  of  the  ancient  seignond 
domains  are  now  purchased  by  people  who  have  no  writ  j 
but  that  of  wealth,  so  that  the  honors  of  mauy  illustrioa 
houses  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  who  arc,  ■ 
truth,  unworthy  of  them.  The  king  might  purchs* 
these  manors  when  they  are  to  be  sold,  he  might  ressm 
the  seignorial  rights,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  land,asi 
bestow  these  little  domains  as  civil  and  military  rewiflk, 
on  good  officers,  useful  citizens,  and  noble  and  indigest 
families,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Timarioti  ■ 
Turkey. 


07  AN  ELYSIUM. 

The  elevation  to  the  rank  of  nobility  is  attended  with 
this  farther  inconvenience,  that  mauy  a  one  who  sets  out 
with  the  virtues  of  Marius,  finishes  with  having  bis  vice*  I 
I  have  to  propose  a  method  of  conferring  distinction  \ 
which  is  not  attended  with  the  dangers  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession, and  of  the  inconstancy  of  men :  it  is  this,  not  to 
confer  till  after  death  the  rewards  of  virtue. 

Death  affixes  the  last  seal  to  the  memory  of  man.  It 
is  well  known  what  weight  was  attached  to  the  judg- 
ments pronounced  by  the  Egyptians  on  their  fellow-citi- 
zens after  their  death.  It  was  then  that  the  Romans 
sometimes  made  demi-gods  of  them,  or  somes imes  threw 
them  into  the  Tiber.  The  people  sometimes  perform 
among  us  a  portion  of  this  duty,  when  priests  or  magis- 
trates are  wanting  to  fulfil  it.  I  have  stood  still  oftener 
than  once  to  see  a  magnificent  funeral  procession,  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  beholding  the  pompous  ceremo- 
ny, as  of  listening  to  the  opinions  passed  by  the  people  on 
the  most  high  and  mighty  lord  wlo  was  the  occasion  of 
it.  I  have  frequently  heard  them  ask:  "  Was  he  a  good 
master?  Waa  he  a  ^ood  husband,  a  good  father?  Wtf 
he  charitabte  to  VYve  \K*yc  V     ftY*»  \a*v  ^.w^v^  ^^  ^ 
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particularly  anxious  to  satisfy,  because,  bearing  incessantly 
in  mind  their  principal  want,  they  scarcely  know  any 
other  virtue  in  the  rich  than  benevolence.  1  have  fre- 
quently heard  others  reply :  "  O !  he  never  did  good  to  any 
body;  he  was  severe  towards  his  family  and  his  servants.** 
At  the  interment  of  a  farmer-general,  who  left  a  fortune 
of  more  than  twelve  millions,  1  have  heard  this  expres- 
sion :  "  He  drove  away  the  poor  country-people  with  a 
pitch-fork  whenever  they  asked  charity  at  the  gates  of  his 
mansion."  The  spectators  on  this  begin  to  curse  the 
memory  of  the  deceased.  Such  are  usually  the  funeral 
orations  of  the  rich  in  the  mouths  of  the  people.  Their 
judgments  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  farther  consequences 
were  not  the  police  of  Paris  under  such  excellent  regula- 
tions. 

Nothing  but  death  can  ensure  reputation,  and  nothing 
but  religion  can  consecrate  it  This  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  our  great  men.  Hence  proceeds  the  splendor 
of  their  monuments  in  our  churches.  It  is  not  the  priests 
who  prevail  upon  them  to  direct  that  they  shall  be  interr- 
ed there,  as  many  people  imagine.  The  priests  would  not 
fail  to  receive  their  dues,  if  they  were  buried  in  the  coun- 
try; it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would  exact  a 
handsome  sum  for  their  journey,  and  they  would  not  in- 
hale, all  the  year  round,  in  their  stalls  the  infectious  odor 
of  dead  bodies.  The  principal  obstacle  to  this  necessary 
police  originates  with  people  of  rank  and  fortune,  who, 
though  they  scarcely  ever  visit  the  church  during  their 
life-time,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  place  in  it  after  their 
death,  that  the  people  may  admire  their  monuments  and 
their  virtues  of  marble  and  of  bronze.  But,  thanks  to  the 
allegories  of  our  artists,  and  the  Latin  inscriptions  of  our 
scholars,  the  people  remain  ignorant  of  their  meaning,  and 
make  no  other  reflection  at  the  sight  of  them  than  that 
they  must  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  axv&  VYwfc.  ^ 
the  copper  consumed  in  them  wou\d  be  em\\°^^  *» 
much  better  purpose  in  the  making  of  kettXes. 
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Religion  alone  can  consecrate  in  a  durable  manner  the 
memory  of  virtue.  The  late  king  of  Prussia,  who  whs 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  grand  springs  of  politic*  . 
did  not  forget  this.  As  the  Protestant  religion,  whki  I 
prevails  in  his  dominions,  excludes  the  images  of  Stab 
from  the  churches,  he  caused  the  portraits  of  distinguish 
officers  who  had  fallen  in  the  service,  to  be  placed  in  thai 
The  first  time  I  visited  the  churches  of  Berlin,  1  mi 
greatly  surprised  to  observe  there  several  portraits  of  officen 
iu  regimentals.  An  inscription  beneath  recorded  then 
names,  their  age,  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  the  btttk 
in  which  they  fell.  There  was  also,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
a  line  or  two  in  praise  of  each  at  the  conclusion  of  the* 
inscriptions.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  with  what  mili- 
tary enthusiasm  these  objects  inspired  his  people.  Among 
us,  there  is  not  an  order  of  monks,  however  mean,  bat 
what  exhibits  in  its  cloisters  and  its  churches,  pictures  of 
its  great  men,  who  are  indisputably  more  celebrated  and 
more  known  than  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  the 
state.  These  subjects,  which  are  always  accompanied  with 
picturesque  and  interesting  circumstances,  are  the  moil 
powerful  means  they  employ  for  obtaining  novices.  The 
Carthusians  already  perceive  that  they  have  fewer  novices 
since  their  cloister  has  lost  the  melancholy  history  of  St 
Bruno,  so  admirably  painted  by  Le  Sueur.  There  is  nol 
any  class  of  citizens  which  care  about  the  portraits  of  meu 
who  have  been  useful  only  to  the  nation  and  to  mankind, 
unless  it  be  the  dealers  in  prints,  who  sometimes  display 
their  figures,  hung  in  strings,  and  colored  with  red  and 
blue.  There  the  people  sometimes  seek  to  discover  them 
among  those  of  harlequins  and  actresses.  We  shall  soon 
have,  it  is  said,  the  spectacle  of  a  Museum  at  the  Tuileries; 
but  this  royal  monument  is  consecrated  rather  to  talenb 
than  to  patriotism,  and,  like  many  others,  will  undoubt- 
edly be  inaccessible  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people. 

It  is  my  wish,  in  (he  first  place,  that  no  citizen  whatever 
should  be  inteueA  \\\  \\\fc  cYvwk<3m»»  ^to^Vkuol  relates  that 
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Cyrus,  the  sovereign  of  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  directed, 
when  dying,  that  he  should  be  buried  in  fields  under  trees, 
in  order,  as  that  great  prince  observed,  that  the  elements 
of  his  body  might,  as  speedily  as  possible,  be  commingled 
with  those  of  Nature,  and  again  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  her  beautiful  works.  This  sentiment  was  worthy  of  the 
sublime  soul  of  Cyrus;  but  in  every  country,  tombs, 
especially  those  of  great  kings,  are  the  monuments  most 
revered  by  the  nations.  The  Savages  look  upon  those  of 
their  ancestors  as  titles  of  possession  to  the  country  they 
inhabit.  "This  country  is  ours,*'  say  they;  "the  bones  of 
our  fathers  repose  in  it.**  When  they  are  obliged  to  leave 
it,  they  dig  them  up  with  tears,  and  carry  them  away  with 
demonstrations  of  the  highest  respect.  The  Turks  inter 
their  dead  by  the  side  of  the  highways,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Romans.  The  Chinese  make  enchanting  spots  of 
their  burial  places.  They  deposit  their  dead  in  the  vicinity 
of  towns,  in  grottoes,  scooped  in  the  sides  of  hills ;  thty 
decorate  the  entrance  with  architecture,  and  plant  before 
and  about  them  groves  of  cypress  and  fir,  intermingled 
with  trees  that  produce  flowers  and  fruits.  These  places 
inspire  a  melancholy  pleasing  and  profound,  not  only  by 
the  natural  effect  of  their  decoration,  but  by  the  moral 
sentiment  excited  in  us  by  tombs,  which,  as  we  have  else- 
where observed,  are  monuments  placed  on  the  borders  of 
the  two  worlds. 

Our  great  men,  therefore,  would  not  lose  any  of  the 
respect  which  they  wish  to  attach  to  their  memory,  if  they 
were  interred  in  public  cemeteries,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
-capital.  Here  might  be  erected  a  spacious  sepulchral 
chapel,  appropriated  to  funeral  ceremonies,  which  frequently 
derange  the  regular  service  in  parish  churches.  Artists 
might  give  full  scope  to  their  powers  in  the  decoration 
of  these  mausoleums;  and  the  temples  of  humility  and  of 
truth  would  no  longer  be  prophaned  by  the  vanity  awd 
the  falsehood  of  epitaphs, 

While  each  citizen  would  be  left  at  \\\aet\^  Vo  c\\>as«. 

VOL.    II.  2  N 
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any  kind  of  lodging  he  pleased  in  this  last  and  eternal  inn, 
i  should  wish  a  place  near  Paris  to  be  chosen  and  conse- 
crated by  religion  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  there  the 
ashes  of  men  who  hare  deserved  well  of  their  country* 

The  services  that  may  be  rendered  it  are  numerous  and 
of  very  different  natures.  We  scarcely  know  more  than 
one  kind,  proceeding  from  formidable  qualities,  such  m 
valor.  We  respect  nothing  but  what  inspires  us  with  fear. 
The  marks  of  our  esteem  are  frequently  testimonies  of  our 
weakness.  We  are  elevated  only  by  fear,  and  not  by 
gratitude.  There  is  no  modern  nation,  however  small,  but 
what  boasts  of  its  Alexanders  and  its  Caesars,  but  nose 
liat  lias  its  Bacchus  and  its  Ceres.  The  ideas  of  the  an- 
cients, who  were  at  least  as  brave  as  we,  were  indisputably 
more  just.  Plutarch  somewhere  observes  that  Ceres  and 
Bacchus,  who  were  mortals,  were  raised  to  the  rank  of 
gods,  on  account  of  the  blessings,  pure,  durable,  and  uef> 
versal  which  they  had  conferred  on  men ;  but  that  Her- 
cules, Theseus,  and  the  other  heroes,  were  placed  oolv 
among  the  demi-gods,  because  the  services  they  rendered 
to  mankind  were  transient,  limited,  and  mino-led  with 
many  evils. 

1  am  frequently  astonished  at  our  indifference  towards 
the  memory  of  those  of  our  ancestors  who  have  brought  us 
useful  trees,  whose  fruits  and  whose  shade  now  afford  us 
so  much  pleasure.  The  names  of  these  benefactors  are,  iu 
general,  totally  unknown,  yet  their  benevolence  is  perpe- 
tuated for  us  from  age  to  age.  It  was  not  thus  that  the 
Romans  acted.  Pliny  boasts  that  among  the  eight  species 
of  cherries  known  at  Rome  in  his  time,  there  was  one 
called  the  Plinian,  from  the  name  of  one  of  his  relations, 
to  whom  Italy  was  indebted  for  it.  The  other  species  of 
the  same  fruit  bore  the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  fami- 
lies at  Rome,  and  were  called  the  Apronian,  the  Actian, 
the  CecAUan,  the  Julian,  &c.  He  informs  us  that  it  was 
Lucullus  wVvo,  aftcx  W\£  tateafc.  oil^\VWv^ie^  brought  the 
first  cherry-trees  from  Vhe.  V\\^tarc&  <&  ^*w\x»  \a\\^ 
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whence  they  spread  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  over 
all  Europe,  and  even  as  far  as  Britain,  which  was  then 
peopled  by  barbarians.  They  were  probably  the  firsr 
means  towards  civilization  of  the  island ;  for  the  first  laws 
always  arise  out  of  agriculture,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Greeks  denominated  Ceres  the  legislatrix  Pliny  in  ano- 
ther place  congratulates  Pompey  and  Vespasian  for  having 
brought  to  Rome  the  ebony-tree  and  that  which  yields  the 
balm  of  Judea,  to  grace  their  triumphs,  as  if  they  had  then 
triumphed  not  only  over  nations,  but  over  the  very  nature 
of  their  countries.  Assuredly  if  1  had  any  wish  that  my 
name  should  be  perpetuated,  I  would  rather  it  were  given 
to  a  fruit  in  France,  than  to  an  island  in  America.  In  the 
season  of  that  fruit,  my  countrymen  would  bless  my  memory. 
My  name  would  be  more  durable  in  the  baskets  of  peasants 
than  if  inscribed  on  columns  of  marble.  I  know  no  monu- 
ment of  the  house  of  Montmorenci  more  durable  or  more 
dear  to  the  people  than  the  cherry,  which  is  called  by  that 
name.  The  good-henry,  otherwise  lapathum,  which  grows 
without  cultivation  in  the  fields,  will  be  a  more  lasting 
record  of  the  memory  of  Henry  IV.  than  the  stalue  of 
bronze  erected  on  the  PontNeuf,  notwithstanding  the  iron 
railing  and  the  guards  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  If  the 
seeds  and  the  heifers  which  Louis  XV.  sent  from  a  native 
impulse  of  humanity  to  the  island  of  Otaheite,  should  mul- 
tiply there,  they  will  preserve  his  memory  louger,  and 
endear  it  more  among  the  people  of  the  South  Sea  than 
the  little  brick  pyramid  which  flattering  academicians 
attempted  to  erect  to  him  at  Quito,  and  perhaps  than  the 
statues  raised  to  him  in  his  own  kingdom. 

The  benefit  of  a  useful  plant,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  important  services  that  a  citizen  can  render  to 
his  country.  Foreign  plants  connect  us  with  the  nations 
from  which  they  come;  they  transport  to  our  climate  some- 
thing of  their  felicity  and  of  their  genial  suns.  An  olive- 
tree  represents  to  me  the  happy  region  of  CatefeCfc  tcvyk:\v 
better  than  the  work  of  Pausanias;  and  \  XYvVfcYi  VVvt  ^V* 
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of  Miuerva  much  more  strongly  expressed  by  it  thin  by 
medallions.  Under  the  Indian-chesnut,  in  flower,  I  repor 
beneath  tiie  rich  umbrage  of  Asia ;  the  perfume  of  the 
lemon  transports  me  to  Arabia;  and  when  1  smell  to  the 
sun-flower  1  am  in  voluptuous  Peru. 

I  would,  therefore,  begin  with  erecting  the  first  monu- 
ments of  public  gratitude  to  those  who  have  introduced 
among  us  useful  plants.  For  this  purpose  I  would  chine 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  Seine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  and  convert  it  into  an  Elysium.  For  example,  I 
would  take  that  which  is  below  the  bold  bridge  of  NeuUIy, 
and  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  infallibly  be  comprehended 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  I  would  add  to  it  that  branch  of 
the  Seine  which  is  unserviceable  for  navigation,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  adjacent  continent.  Around  this  vast  trtct 
and  along  its  shores,  I  would  plant  the  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants  with  which  France  has  been  enriched  for  several 
ages  past  There  would  be  seen  the  Indian  cbesnut,  the 
tulip-tree,  the  mulberry,  Hie  acacias  of  America  and  of 
Asia,  the  pines  of  Virginia  and  of  Siberia,  the  auricula  of 
the  Alps,  the  tulip  of  Calcedonia.  The  service-tree  of 
Canada  with  its  scarlet  bunches,  the  magnolia  grandiflor* 
of  America,  which  produces  the  largest  and  most  fragrant 
flowers,  and  the  thuia  of  China,  which  has  none  that  ait 
apparent,  would  entwine  their  branches,  and  would  form, 
here  and  there,  enchanted  bowers.  Beneath  their  shade, 
and  amid  plants  of  different  shades  of  verdure,  should  be 
placed  the  monuments  of  those  who  brought  them  to 
France.  Around  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Nicot,  ambassa- 
dor from  France  to  Portugal,  which  is  at  present  in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  would  grow  that  celebrated  plant  to- 
bacco, at  first  called  after  him  Nicotiani,  because  he  was 
the  first  who  extended  the  knowledge  of  it  all  over  Europe. 
There  is  not  a  prince  of  Europe  but  what  owes  him  s 
statue  for  his  service;  for  there  is  not  any  vegetable  in  the 
world  that  has  brought  so  much  money  into  their  exche- 
quers, and  aftotted  so  mwoj  v^**^%  \Uuavous  to  their 
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subjects:  the  nepenthe  of  Homer  is  not  to  be  compared  iu 
it.  On  a  marble  slab  near  the  preceding;  might  be  G9- 
gTflved  the  name  of  the  FJemUtli  Auger  de  Busheek,  or 
Busbequius,  ambassador  of  Ferdinand  L  king  of  the  Romans 
to  the  Porte,  whose  letters  are  so  extremel}*  inieivaiirig; 
and  this  little  monument  might  be  placed  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  lilach,  which  he  brought  from  Constantinople, 
and  presented  to  Europe  in  1562,  The  lucerne  of  Media 
would  surround  with  its  branches  the  monument  conse- 
crated to  Hie  memory  of  the  mi  known  farmer  who  first 
sowed  it  on  our  gravelly  hills,  and  clothed  our  dry  kind* 
with  pasturage,  which  maj  be  renewed  four  times  wilhin 
the  year*  At  the  sight  of  t  lie  solanum  of  America,  whose 
root  produces  the  potatoe,  the  people  would  bless  the  name 
of  him  who  procured  them  an  aliment  which,  like  wheat, 
dreads  neither  the  inconstancy  of  the  elements  nor  the 
granary  of  The  monopolist.  Nor  would  they  heboid  with- 
out interest  ihc  urn  of  the  unknown  traveller  who  adorned 
the  humble  windows  of  their  obscure  dwellings  for  ever 
with  the  brilliant  colors  of  Aurora,  by  bringing  from  Peru 
the  flower  of  the  nasturtium,* 

Advancing  into  this  agreeable  place,  we  should  behold 
beneath  domes  and  porticoes,  the  relies  and  1  he  busts  of 
those,  who,  by  the  invention  of  arts,  taught  us  to  make  I  he 
most  of  the  productions  of  Nature,  and  who,  by  their  genius, 
spared  us  long  and  laborious  toils.  They  would  require 
no  epitaphs.  The  figures  of  the  stock ing-fra me,  of  the 
machine  for  throwing  silk,  of  the  wind-mill,  would  be  in- 
scriptions august  and  expressive  on  the  tombs  of  their 
inventors,  as  the  sphere  and  the  cylinder  on  that  of  Archi- 
medes, The  air-balloon  might  one  day  be  engraved  on 
the  tomb  of  Montgolfier;  but  we  ought  first  to  know  if 


a  tile, 


Jo*  my  purt,  T  thouH  behn|4  the  mrniument  of  that  in  in*  were  it  only 
.Je,  with  greater  re»jwct  than  the  Superb  mausoleums  rrecleri,  id  lewr&l 
p4<ti  o»  Europe  and  America,  In  honor  of  the  cruel  r«nqueror*  of  MvxtBU 
a  ntt  Peru.  More  lhan  out  hi  Morion  hii  vi  ria>  n  I  heir  eulogy  ;  hv\  Dtatat 
Fwridsiict  h*i  riant  them  justice.  AL!  [urishttl  tay  a  ukAtmi  i\t«.V\t  iu<\ 
moil  of  lAem  bf  the  hand  of  tiie  execoliutitr 
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this  extraordinary  machine)  which  conveys  men  through 
the  air  by  means  of  a  globe  of  air  dilated  by  the  fire  or 
gas,  will  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  nations;  for  the 
name  of  the  inventor  even  of  gunpowder,  if  it  were  known, 
could  not  be  admitted  into  the  asylum  of  the  benefacton 
of  humanity. 

On  approaching  the  centre  of  this  Elysium,  we  should 
find  the  still  more  venerable  monuments  of  those,  who 
by  their  virtue,  have  bequeathed  to  posterity  fruits  sn 
sweeter  than  those  of  the  vegetables  of  Asia,  and  bare 
exercised  the  most  sublime  of  all  talents.  Here  would  be 
seen  the  tombs  and  the  statues  of  the  generous  Duquesne, 
who  equipped  a  squadron  at  his  own  ex  pence,  for  the 
defence  of  his  country;  of  the  wise  Catinat,  equally  tran- 
quil in  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  and  in  the  humble  retire- 
ment of  St.  Gratien;  and  of  the  heroic  Chevalier  d'Assaa, 
who  sacrificed  his  life  at  night  to  the  safety  of  the  French 
army,  in  the  woods  of  Closterkam.  There  would  be  uV 
illustrious  writers  who  kindled  in  their  countrymen  the 
love  of  magnanimous  deed* ;  there  would  be  seen  Amvot 
resting  on  the  bust  of  Plutarch.  And  thou  who  gavesta* 
once  the  precept  and  the  example  of  virtue,  divine  author 
of  Telemachus!  we  should  behold  thy  ashes  and  thy  figure 
in  this  image  of  those  Elysian  Fields  vhich  thou  hast  so 
admirably  described. 

Here  too  the  monuments  of  virtuous  fennles  would  fin  J 
a  place,  for  virtue  knows  no  distinction  of  sex.  We  shot* Jd 
here  see  the  statues  of  those,  who,  though  possession 
beauty,  preferred  a  life  of  labor,  far  removed  from  the 
frivolous  pleasures  of  th*  world;  mothers  of  families  who 
restored  order  in  a  demiged  house,  who,  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  a  frequently  faithless  husband,  preserved  their 
conjugal  fidelity  even  after  his  death,  and  sacrificed  their 
youth  to  the  education  of  their  beloved  children;  as4, 
finally,  those  who  attained  the  highest  degree  of  lustre  by 
the  very  oVrcc\vr\V.N  of  \ta\*  virtues.  To  this  place  siioo>1 
l»e  removed  the  Vom>o  <&  *\a&j  TOs&^\ju^gMH^  fas 
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e  poor  church  of  Saint  Giles,  where  it  is  unnoticed ;  her 
Meeting  epitaph  would  render  it  still  more  worthy  of  the 
uation  than  the  chisel  of  Girardon,  of  which  it  is  the 
ister- piece.  There  we  find  it  recorded  that  her  friends 
tended  to  inter  her  remains  in  another  place;  but  the 
or  of  the  parish,  who  had  often  tasted  her  bounty,  car- 
id  her  body  away  by  force,  and  deposited  it  in  their 
lurch.  They  themselves  would  undoubtedly  convey  the 
lies  of  their  benefactress,  and  exhibit  them  there  to  the 
iblic  veneration. 

Here  patriot*  live,  woo,  for  their  country**  good, 
In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood ; 
Priests  of  unbiemish'd  lives  here  made  abode, 
And  poets  worthy  their  aspiring  god: 
And  searching  wits  of  more  mechanic  parts, 
Who  grae'd  their  age  with  new-invented  arts: 
Those  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend, 
And  those  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. 

Mneidy  book  6. 

Here  would  be  monuments  of  every  kind  distributed 
cording  to  the  di  fife  rent  merits  of  individuals:  obelisks, 
ilumns,  pyramids,  urns,  basso  relievos,  medallions,  statues, 
xlestals,  colonnades,  domes;  they  should  not  be  heaped 
gether,  as  in  a  warehouse,  but  arranged  with  taste;  nor 
tould  they  all  be  of  white  marble,  as  if  they  came  out  of 
e  same  quarry,  but  of  marbles  and  stones  of  every  color, 
i  this  vast  tract,  which  I  suppose  to  be  at  least  a  mile 
id  a  half  in  diameter,  there  should  neither  be  regular 
ies,  nor  earth  dug  up,  nor  lawns,  nor  trees  cut  and 
opped,  nor  any  thing  whatever  to  resemble  our  gardens, 
here  should  even  be  no  Latin  inscriptions,  no  mytholo- 
cal  expressions,  nothing  that  savored  of  its  peculiar 
cademy.  Still  less  should  there  be  any  titles  of  dignities 
id  honors  which  recal  the  vain  ideas  of  the  world;  all 
le  qualities  which  are  destroyed  by  death  should  be  ex- 
uded ;  uothing  should  there  be  noticed  but  good  action^ 
hich  survive  the  performer  of  them,  whicYi  axe  >Xifc  wAn 
ties  to  the  notice  of  posterity,  and  to  the,  irowrfa  4t  >fo& 
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Almighty.  The  inscriptions  should  be  simple,  and  shovJi 
arise  out  of  each  subject  It  would  not  be  the  living  wkt 
would  here  speak  in  vain  to  the  dead  and  to  inanimate olv 
jects,  as  iu  ours,  but  the  dead  and  inanimate  objects  ad- 
dressing the  living  for  their  instruction,  as  among  tse 
ancients.  This  correspondence  of  an  invisible  with  a 
visible  nature,  of  time  past  with  time  present,  imparts  to 
the  soul  the  celestial  extension  of  infinity,  and  is  the 
source  of  the  delight  we  receive  from  ancient  inscription 

Thus,  for  example,  on  a  rock  planted  in  the  midst  of  i 
bed  of  Chili  strawberries,  would  be  read  these  words: 

I  was  unknown  in  Europe  ;  but  in  such  a  year,  suck  § 
person,  born  in  such  a  place,  transplanted  me  from  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Chili;  and  now  I  produce  flower*  and  fruits 
in  the  happy  climate  of  France. 

Beneath  a  basso  relievo  of  colored  marble,  representiag 
little  children  eating,  drinking,  and  diverting  themselves, 
we  should  find  this  inscription: 

We  were  exposed  in  the  streets  to  dogs,  to  famine,  emits 
cold;  such  a  person,  of  such  a  place,  took  us  in*  clothed  us, 
and  gave  us  the  milk  refused  us  by  our  mothers. 

At  the  foot  of  a  statue  of  white  marble  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman,  sitting  and  wiping  her  eyes,  with  the 
expression  of  mingled  joy  and  grief: 

I  was  hateful  to  heaven  and  to  mankind ;  but,  smitten 
with  repentance,  I  appeased  heaven  by  my  tears,  and  made 
amends  for  the  evil  I  had  done  to  men  by  attending  tkt 
unfortunate. 

Near  the  above,  beneath  the  figure  of  a  young  female 
in  a  mean  dress,  spinning  at  her  wheel,  and  looking  with 
ecstacy  towards  heaven,  should  be  read  the  following: 

I  despised  the  vain  joys  of  the  world,  and  now  I  em 
happy. 

Some  of  these  monuments  should  have  nothing  but  the 
mere  name  for  their  eulogy :  such  should  be,  for  example, 
the  tomb  containing  the  ashes  of  the  author  of  Telessa- 
chus,  unless  these  yjot&s  so  v^W  «.ta^tad  to  his  amiable 
and  sublime  ctarateT,*^**^^*^*'** 
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He  fulfilled  the  two  precept*  of  the  Uw*  Ae  *Qved  God 
and  »»*». 

I  have  no  occasion  to  observe  these  inscriptions  mi  gilt 
be  Composed  in  a  better  style  than  mine;  but  one  thine:  J 
should  insist  upon,  namely,  that  in  these  figures  there 
should  be  nothing  of  an  insolent  look,  no  hair  streaming 
in  the  wind,  like  that  of  the  angel  sounding  the  trump  o* 
the  resurrection;  no  theatrical  grief  and  violent  move- 
ments of  the  drapery,  as  in  the  Magdalen  of  the  Carmel- 
ites; no  mythological  attributes,  which  are  above  the 
comprehensions  of  the  common  people.  Each  person 
would  there  be  represented  in  his  proper  dress;  we  -should 
there  see  sailors  in  their  jackets;  nuns  in  their  mob  caps  ; 
Savoyards  with  their  stools,  milk* pots,  find  soup- basins. 
These  statues  of  virtuous  citizens  won  id  be  quite  as  re- 
spectable as  those  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  certainly  more 
interesting  than  those  of  the  antique  grinder  and  gladia- 
tor: but  it  would  be  necessary  for  our  artists  to  study  to 
express,  like  the  ancients,  the  characters  of  the  *oul  in  the 
attitude  of  the  body  and  in  the  features  of  the  face,  such 
as  repentance,  hope,  joy,  sensibility,  innocence.  These 
are  the  costumes  of  Nature  which  never  vary,  and  which 
always  please,  under  whatever  habit  they  may  he  exhibi- 
ted. Nay,  even  the  meaner  are  the  occupations  and  the 
dress  of  these  persons,  the  more  sublime  the  expression  of 
charity,  of  humanity,  of  innocence,  and  of  all  their  virtues 
will  appear*  A  young  and  beautiful  woman,  working 
Hke  Penelope  at  a  loom,  and  modestly  dressed  in  a  Gre- 
cian robe  with  long  folds,  would  undoubtedly  afford  plea- 
sure to  every  eye:  but  I  should  think  her  a  thousand 
times  more  moving  than  Penelope  herself,  engaged  in  the 
same  occupation,  in  the  rags  of  penury  and  misfortune. 

On  these  tombs  would  be  seen  neither  skeletons  nor 
wings  of  bats,  nor  the  scythe  of  Time,  nor  any  of  tfose 
frightful  attributes  with  which  our  slavish  ethical  ion  strives 
to  inslil  into  our  minds  the  fcft*  of  death,  that  last  hlfssus* 
of  Nature;  but  we  should  behold  on  them  \\\fc  emta\*.wv* 
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jiiiJuiUue  of  a  happy  and  immortal  life;  vessel*  batterril 
by  the  tempest,  making  the  desired  port,  and  doves  flyiflfl 
towards  heaven, 

The  sacred  statues  of  virtuous  citizens,  crowned  mAl 
flowers,    exhibiting   in   their  features   the  characters  d\ 
peace  and  consolation,  should  be  ranged   in  the  centre  d  \ 
the  island,  round  a  vast  green,  beneath   the  trees  of  tk  I 
country*  the  stately   beech,  the  majestic  fir*  the  rhesmit  I 
laden  with  frujL     There  too  we  should  see  the  vine  maf* 
ried  to  the  elm,  and  the  apple-tree  of  Normandy  covered 
with  its  fruUs  colored  like  flowers.     From  tiie  middle  of 
this  green  would  rise  a  temple  in  the  form   of  a  rotunda, 
It  should  be  surrounded  with  a  peristyle  of  majes 
lumns,  as  was  formerly  the  jtfofe*  Adrians  at  Rome:  but 
I   W04fld   have   it  to  be  much   more  spacious     On  the 
frieze  should  be  inscribed  these  words: 

To  the  love  of  mankind* 

In  the  midst  should  be  an  altar  simple  and  unadorned 
where,  on  cerlaiu  days,  divine  service  should  be  perform^. 
Neither  sculpture,  nor  painting,  nor  gold,  nor 
would  be  worthy  to  decorate  the  interior  of  this  temple; 
nut  sirred  inscriptions  should  announce  the  kind  of  merit 
which  there  obtains  the  crown.  It  is  true,  that  all  iium 
who  would  repose  near  it  would  not  be  taints;  but  avtr 
the  principal  door  we  should  read  on  a  while 
slab  these  divine  words. 

Her  tint,  which  are  many*  are  forgiven*  far  the  bud 
much. 

On  another  part  of  the  frieze  might  be  engraved  the 
following,  which  instructs  us  in  the  nature  of  our  duties- 

Virtue  it  an  effort  matt*  in  spite  o/  ourtehtt,  for  tin 
benefit  of  our  fellow-creature*,  with  the  intention  of  }>t<* 
sing  God  alone* 

To  this  might  be  added  the  following,   which  is  i 
lated  to  repress  our  ambitious  emulations: 

The  nualUsk  act  &J  mi-tut  is  tnort  ^mmendafdr  tkm  *lf 
txerciiB  of  the  greatest  taUnls, 
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On  other  tablets  might   be  inscribed  maxims  inculca- 
ing  hope  in  divine  providence,  borrowed  from  the  philo- 
apliers   of  all   nations,  such  as  the  following,  which  is 
taken  from  the  modern  Persian  a: 

When  yon  are  most  afflicted*  then  you  have  the  greatest 

feason  to  expect   consolation.      The  narrowest  part  of  the 
alley  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain* 
And  the  following,  which  is  from  the  same  country: 
Whoever  has  firmly  attached  his  heart  to  Godt  is  happily 
delivered  from  all  the  affliction*  that  can  be  fat  him  in  this 
world  and  tn  that  which  is  to  come. 

Philosophic   sentences  on   the  vanity   of  llie  tilings  of 
his  world  mi^ht  likewise  be  introduced,  such  as  this; 
Reckon  your  days  by  pleasures,  by  loveT  by  riches,  by 
andeur,  and  the   last  will  accuse  all  the  preceding  of 
mity. 

Or  the  following,  which  ope ns  a  prospect  into  the  next 
life: 

He  mho  has  given  light  to  the  eyes  of  man*  sounds  to  his 

art,  perfumes  to  his  smelt,  and  f mi  is  to  his  taste,  will  one 

day  fill  his  heartt  which  nothing  here  below  is  able  to  satisfy. 

And  this  other,  which  induces  us  to  be  charitable  to 

men  for  our  own  interest; 

When  we  study  the  world,  we  value  only  those  men  who 
possess  sagacity  ;  but  when  we  study  ourselves  we  esteem 
only  those  who  have  indulgence. 

Round  the  cupola,  in  letters  of  antique  bronze,  should 
be  inscribed  the  following: 

A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  lorn  on* 
another,  as  I  have  loved  yon,  that  ye  also  love  one  another* 
John  xiii,  $4. 

To  decorate  the  exterior  of  this  temple  with  suitable 
dignity,  then  would  be  occasion  for  no  other  ornament* 
than  those  of  Nature,  The  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 
and  the  last  beams  of  the  setting  luminary  would  p tfd  its 


•  Ser  ChsrQlu'i  it  coil  it  of  Uw  Piltvc*  ot  U^&Vw* 
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cupola,  towering  above  lite  forests;   by  day  the  firr*  <i  | 
noon,  and  by  night  the  moon's  mild  radiant-*/  would  thru*  I 
its   majestic   shadow    over   the   verdant    turf;   the    Sen*! 
would  repeat  its  reflexion  in  its  waves  ;   in   vam  V> 
pest  would    batter   its  enormous  vault;    and  when 
should  have  covered  it  with  moss,  native  oaks  would  i«i* 
from  its  antique  walls,  and  the  eagles  of  heaven  ho 
round,  would  repair  to  it  for  the  uurpose  of  builcln 
nests. 

Neither  talents,  uor  birth,  nor  wealth  should  entiiJeaay 
individual  to  a  monument  in  this  patriotic  and  sacn 
But  it  may  be  asked,  who  is  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 
those  whose  remains  shall  be  there  deposited?    The  king 
alone  should  be  the  judge,  and  the  people  the  reporter^ 
them.     To  obtain  this  kind  of  renown,  it   would  not  [.»• 
sufficient  for  a  citizen  to  have  cultivated  a  plant  mi  trot* 
ho  Hie,  or  even  in  his  garden  j  it  must  have  been  natura- 
lized in  the  fields,  and  its  fruits  brought  for  *a'e  to  tbt 
market.      It  would   not  be  enough  that   the    model  of  ah 
ingenious  machine  was  in   the  cabinet  of  an  artist,  ami 
that  it  had  been  approved  by  the  Academy   of  Sci< 
the  machine  itself  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  (he  pmlf, 
and  in  common  use*     It  would  not  be  a&uiBeiefit 
the  merit  of  a  literary  work  that  it  had  been  crowned  ty 
the  French  Academy;  it  must  have  been  read   by  dat 
class  of  persons  for  whom  it  h  designed.    Thus,  for  psjuk 
pie,  a  patriotic  ode  would   be  reputed  of  no  value,  total 
it  were  sung  by  the  people  in  the  streets.     The  mei 
military  or  naval  officer  should  not  be  decided  fr> 
gazettes,  but  from  the  suffrages  of  the  soldiers  or  sailurv 
The  people,  it  is  true.  Bra  reel  j  perceive  in  thecitto 
other  virtue  than   benevolence;  they   consult    owh 
principal   want;    but  their  instinct  in  this  paxtieulm   ■ 
conformable  to  the  divine   law,   for  all  the    virtues, 
those  which,  a^^veftv  the  most  remote,   lead  to  this 
and  if  the  ricU  weteta«*V\n  «,™\\w\?  *K*<LtKHi»  I 
of  ktadneaa,  W\*\  \%  v1™**^  ^  *»v»^u  v\vA\  **•«« 
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desirous  of  exciting  in  them.  They  would  fulfil  their 
duties,  and  the  higher  ranks  would  be  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  lower* 

From  such  an  institution  would  result  the  re- establish- 
ment of  one  of  those  laws  of  Nature  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance  to  a  nation;  I  mean  an  inexhaustible 
perspective  of  infinity,  as  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a 
people,  as  of  an  individual.  Such  is,  as  we  have  else- 
where seen,  the  naturt  of  the  human  mind  ;  if  it  discovers 
not  infinity  in  its  views,  it  recoils  upon  itself,  and  its 
powers  are  employed  in  its  destruction.  Home  presented 
tot  Lie  patriotism  of  her  citizens  the  conquest  of  the  world; 
but  this  object  was  too  limited;  her  last  victory  would 
have  been  the  commencement  of  her  ruin.  The  establish- 
ment which  I  propose  is  not  attended  with  that  inconve- 
nience. There  is  not  any  object  more  important  to  man 
than  his  own  cud  ;  and  there  are  no  monuments  more  va- 
ried and  more  pleasing  than  those  of  virtue,  If  but  one 
single  slab  of  Bretagne  marble  or  Auvergne  granite  were 
placed  every  year  in  this  Elysium,  there  would  be  novelty 
sufficient  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  people  perpetually 
engaged.  The  provinces  of  the  kingdom  would  plead 
against  the  capital,  to  obtain  a  place  there  for  their  vir- 
tuous inhabitants.  What  an  august  tribunal  might  be 
formed  of  bishops,  illustrious  for  their  piety,  upright  ma- 
gistrates! celebrated  generat%  to  examine  their  different 
claims!  How  many  memoirs  would  appear,  calculated  to 
interest  the  people,  who  see  in  the  national  library  nothing 
but  the  death-warrants  of  notorious  criminals,  or  the  lives 
of  saints  which  are  beyond  their  comprehension'.  How 
many  new  subjects  would  be  presented  to  our  literary 
men,  who  are  eternally  citing  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  or 
condescend  to  be  the  factors  of  I  he  reputation  of  the  Greek* 
end  Romans!  How  many  curious  anecdotes  for  our  rich 
voluptuaries!  They  pay  extravagant,  sums  for  the  history 
of  an  insect,  engraved  in  every  possible  manner,  wl^QCr 
died  with  a  microscope,  minute  by  mumte,  uv  &\\  \hfc  \?V^- 
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■es  of  ita  life  They  would  not  derive  less  pleasure  fro* 
an  acquaintance  with  the  mariners  of  a  poor  charm* 
burner,  bringing  up  his  family  in  the  paths  of  virtue  * 
tin-  forests,  amid  smugglers  and  banditti;  or  Ihote  off 
wretched  fisherman,  who,  to  furnish  delicacies  for  this 
tables,  lives  like  a  thrush  in  the  midst  of  tempests. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  these  monuments,   cxeeuti 
the  taste  of  which  we  are  capable,  would  atlrm-i 
a  great  number  of  wealthy  foreigners.      They   now 
hither  to  live;  they  would  then  come  also  to  die, 
would  seek  lo  deserve  well  of  a  nation  which  h:id 
the  arbitre**  of  the  virtues  of  Europe,  and  to  obtain  a 
asylum  in  the  sacred  soil  of  the  Elysium,  ©f  wbicl 
virtuous  and  beneficent  would  be  reputed  citizens.     Thi 
establish  me  ut,  which  might  undoubtedly  be  formed  in 
manner  very  superior  to  the  feeble  sketch   which  I  lis 
here  given,  would  tend  lo   unite  the  higher   ttid  low 
classes  much  more  Umu  even  our  churches,  where  an 
ar»d  ambition  frequently  introduce  among  the  citizens 
tiiictions  more  humiliating  than  any  which  exist  in  socirt; 
It   would   attract  strangers    to  I he  capital,  by    offering 
them  the   rights  of  citizenship,  illustrious  and  immortii. 
Lastly,  it  would  unite  religion   to  the   country,  and  th* 
country  to  religion,  the  mutual  ties  of  which  are  ready 
be  broken  asunder. 

I  have   no  occasion  to  observe  that  this  establishtrtfi 
would  not  cost  any  tiling  to  the  state*    The  people  wonlii 
defray  the  expeuce,  and  it  might  be  maintained  by  if 
revenue  of  some  rich  abbey,  since  it  would  be  t on- 
to religion,  and  the  recompence  of  virtue.      Jt  ought  n*A* 
like  the  monuments  of  modern  Rome,  and  even  hi. 
of  our  royal  monuments,  to  be  an  object  of  eniohuntnt 
individuals  who  sell  a  sight  of  them  to  the  curious, 
no  means  should  people   who  are  meanly  dressed  he 
11  ished  and  Amra  vrom  it,  as  poor,   honest,   I 
women  \\\  \*A-s<jrw\A  wt  e*&ta&e&  ^^  <„ 
dens,  vrtu\e  ft«u£\u%  ^vwfitato  vmfa.  <wta,  ^&a«* 
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ipudence  in  the  great  alleys  The  lowest  of  the  people 
ould  have  access  to  it  at  all  times.  To  you,  O  ye  un- 
ippy  of  every  condition,  would  especially  belong  the 
(hi  of  these  friends  of  humanity,  and  your  patterns  in 
ture  would  only  be  found  among  the  statues  of  virtuous 
en !  There  a  soldier,  at  the  sight  of  Catinat,  would  learn 
»  endure  calumny;  there  a  courtezan,  weary  of  her 
iserable  profession,  would  hang  her  head  with  a  sigh  on 
seing  the  statue  of  Modesty  honored;  but  at  the  sight  of 
■at  of  a  female  of  her  own  condition,  who  returned  to 
be  paths  of  virtue,  she  would  raise  her  eyes  towards  him 
rbo  prefers  repentance  to  innocence. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  people  would  soon  destroy 
II  these  monuments.  That  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
hey  scarcely  ever  fail  to  treat  those  which  are  uninterest- 
ng  to  them,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deny.  The  spot  would 
odoubtedly  be  placed  under  a  police;  but  the  vulgar 
espect  monuments  destined  for  their  own  use.  They 
avage  a  park,  but  they  never  destroy  any  thing  in  the 
elds.  They  would  soon  take  the  Elysium  of  their  coun- 
ty under  their  protection,  and  would  watch  over  it  much 
lore  effectually  than  porters  or  guards. 

More  than  one  method  might  be  adopted  for  rendering 
lis  place  respectable  and  dear.  It  ought  to  be  an  invio- 
ible  asylum  for  all  the  unfortunate;  for  example,  for 
ithers  who  owe  for  a  months*  nursing  of  their  children, 
nd  for  those  who  have  committed  slight  and  inconsiderate 
rrors ;  every  man  should  there  be  free  from  arrest,  except 
y  an  express  order  of  the  king,  signed  with  his  own 
*nd.  There  too  industrious  families,  who  want  employ- 
lent,  might  apply.  There  it  should  be  forbidden  to 
estow  alms;  but  it  should  be  permitted  to  do  good, 
irtuous  people,  capable  of  distinguishing  and  employing 
ien,  would  repair  thither  in  quest  of  objects  in  whose 
ivor  they  might  exert  their  credit;  others  to  honor  the 
lemory  of  some  illustrious  man,  would  give  eu\eYV*\wrctt\\\% 
t   the  foot  of  his  statue  to  some  indigeiA  fatuW^ .    TYv^ 
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state  would  set  the  example  at  certain  epochs  dear  to  ill 
country,  such  as  the  birth-day  of  the  king.     It  Aorf' 
there  give  repasts  to  the  lower  classes,  not  by  throwi? 
(oaves  at  their  heads,  as  in  our  public  rejoicings,  bat  to  I 
regaling  them  according  to  their  respective  trades,  safe!  I 
on  the  grass  around  the  statues  of  those  by  whom  An 
were  invented  or  improved.     These    repasts  would  at 
resemble  those  given  sometimes  out  of  ceremony  by  Ac  I 
rich  to  the  poor,  in  which  they  wait  upon  them  reaped- 
fully  with  napkins  under  their  arms.     The  donontbodi 
be  obliged  to  sit  down  to  table,   and  to  eat  with  I 
They  would  have  no  occasion  to  wash  their  feet,  bat  they  1 
would  perform  a  more  useful  service  in  providing  I 
with  shoes  and  stockings. 

There  the  rich  would  learn  to  practise  genuine 
and  the  poor  to  know  it  The  nation  would  there  be 
instructed  in  its  duties,  and  would  acquire  an  idea  of  tree 
greatness.  It  would  behold  the  sacrifices  offered  up  at 
the  shrine  of  virtue  to  the  Deity,  turning  in  the  end  to  the 
advantage  of  the  wretched. 

These  repasts  would  remind  us  of  the  love-feasts  of  the 
first  Christians,  and  of  the  saturnalia  of  death,  towanfc 
which  we  are  daily  advancing,  and  which,  rendering  w 
all  equal,  will  make  no  other  difference  between  us  than 
what  results  from  the  good  which  we  may  have  done 
during  our  lives. 

In  order  to  honor  the  memory  of  virtuous  men,  the 
faithful  formerly  assembled  in  places  consecrated  by  their 
actions  or  their  tombs,  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  or  in  the 
shade  of  a  forest.  Thither  they  carried  refreshment* 
and  invited  those  who  had  none  to  partake  with  them. 
The  same  customs  were  common  to  all  religious.  They 
still  subsist  in  those  of  Asia.  You  may  discover  them 
among  the  ancient  Greeks.  Xenophon,  after  his  isrooui 
retreat,  in  which  he  saved  ten  thousand  of  his  countrymen, 
and  ravaged  tte  territory  of  Persia,  allotted  part  of  the 
booty  to  \\\t  f owwtotfvoti  <A  *  <fc«\«\  \  V         «f  Diana. 
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He  attached  to  it  a  revenue,  chaces,  and  repasts  for  those 
who  should  repair  to  it  on  a  certain  day  in  every  year. 

OF   THE   CLEBGY. 

If  our  poor  sometimes  participate  in  some  paltry  eccle- 
siastical distribution,  instead  of  extricating  them  from  their 
misery,  it  has  no  other  effect  than  to  keep  them  in  it 
And  yet  what  vast  landed  property  has  been  bequeathed 
for  their  relief  to  the  church!  Why  are  not  its  revenues 
distributed  in  sums  sufficient  to  raise  at  least  annually  a 
certain  number  of  families  from  indigence?  The  clergy 
assert  that  they  are  the  managers  of  the  property  of  the 
poor ;  but  the  poor  are  neither  lunatics  nor  idiots  to  stand 
in  need  of  their  management;  besides,  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  by  any  passage  either  of  the  old  or  new  Testament, 
that  this  duty  belongs  to  the  clergy:  if  these  are  the 
administrators  of  the  poor,  they  have  at  present  in  the 
kingdom  no  less  than  seven  millions  of  souls  in  their 
temporal  administration.  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this 
reflexion.  Every  one  ought  to  have  bis  due :  the  priests 
are  by  divine  right  the  advocates  of  the  poor,  but  the  king 
alone  is  their  natural  trustee. 

As  indigence  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  vices  of  the 
people,  opulence  may,  in  its  turn,  produce  depravity  among 
the  clergy.  I  shall  not  here  call  to  my  aid  the  censures 
pronounced  by  St.  Jerome,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Augustin, 
and  other  fathers  of  the  church,  against  the  clergy  of  their 
age  and  country,  in  which  they  prophesied  the  total  des- 
truction of  religion  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
manners  and  their  riches.  This  prophecy  of  several  of 
them  was  speedily  verified  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  Judea, 
and  in  the  Grecian  empire,  where  not  only  the  religion 
but  the  very  governments  of  those  nations  were  overturned. 
The  rapacity  of  most  ecclesiastics  soon  renders  the  fac- 
tions of  tne  church  suspected ;  this  \s  an  wr^vroieuX.  nAv^Xv 
gtrikes  every  person.     "  I  believe,**  said  ?*k&\,  •*  Wfc  «**- 

tol.  ii.  2  o 
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dence  of  witnesses  who  seal  their  testimony  with  thee 
Mood."  This  reasoning,  however,  is  liable  to  objection; 
but  the  following  is  perfectly  free  from  any :  "  1  mistnst 
witnesses  who  enrich  themselves."  In  truth  religion  ha 
natural  and  supernatural  proofs  far  superior  to  those  which 
man  is  capable  of  furnishing.  It  depends  not  on  oar 
order  or  our  disorder ;  but  on  these  oar  country  depeoOJ. 
The  world  at  prew  nt  looks  with  envy,  and  it  may  era 
be  said  with  hatred  on  most  priests.  But  they  are  the 
children  of  their  age  as  well  as  other  men.  The  rica 
with  which  they  are  reproached  belong  in  part  to  their 
nation,  to  the  time  in  which  tbey  live,  to  the  political 
constitution  of  the  state,  and  to  their  education.  Onn 
are  Frenchmen  like  ourselves;  they  are  our  relations, 
frequently  sacrificed  to  our  own  fortune  by  the  ambition 
of  our  fathers.  If  we  were  charged  with  their  functions, 
we  should  probably  perform  them  much  worse.  I  know 
none  that  are  so  painful  and  so  highly  entitled  to  respect 
as  those  of  a  good  ecclesiastic.  I  say  nothing  concerning  those 
of  a  bishop  who  watches  over  his  diocese,  who  founds  useful 
seminaries,  who  maintains  order  and  peace  among  com- 
munities, who  opposes  the  wicked  and  supports  the  weak, 
who  is  ever  ready  to  succour  the  unfortunate,  and  who, 
in  this  age  of  error,  refutes  the  objections  of  the  enemies 
of  the  faith  by  his  own  virtues.  He  is  rewarded  by  the 
public  esteem.  By  painful  exertions  it  is  possible  to  pur- 
chase the  glory  of  a  Fenelon  or  a  Francois  de  Paule.  I 
say  nothing  concerning  those  of  a  rector,  which,  bv  their 
importance,  sometimes  attract  the  notice  of  kings,  nor  of 
those  of  a  missionary  who  is  going  to  martyrdom.  The 
conflict  of  the  latter  lasts  perhaps  but  for  a  single  day, 
and  his  glory  is  immortal.  But  I  speak  of  those  of  a  sim- 
ple and  obscure  parish  priest,  whom  nobody  notices.  He 
is,  in  the  first  place,  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  pleasures  and 
the  liberty  of  his  youth  to  tedious  and  fatiguing  studies, 
lie  is  obtt^ed  to  carrj  coutiuence  with  him  every  day  of 
his  life,  V\ke  a  ^outawuk  cv£\to»,Y&  *  S\\wu»sA  5 
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which  it  is  liable  to  be  lost.  The  world  honors  only 
theatrical  virtues  and  victories  of  a  moment  But  to  con- 
tend every  day  with  an  enemy  lurking  within  one's  self, 
and  who  approaches  as  a  frieud;  to  withstand  continually, 
without  witness,  without  glory,  without  praise,  the  strong* 
est  of  passions,  the  darling  propensity,  is  truly  difficult 
Conflicts  of  another  kind  await  him  from  without.  He  is 
daily  obliged  to  risk  his  life  among  epidemical  diseases. 
He  has  to  confess,  with  his  head  on  the  same  pillow,  per- 
sons afflicted  with  the  small  pox,  the  putrid,  and  the  scar- 
let fever.  This  obscure  courage  appears  to  me  far  supe- 
rior to  military  courage.  The  soldier  fights  in  the  sight 
of  armies,  to  the  sound  of  can  nous  and  of  drums;  he  pre- 
sents himself  to  death  as  a  hero.  The  priest,  on  the  con- 
trary, devotes  himself  to  it  as  a  victim.  What  does  the 
latter  expect  from  his  exertions?  A  subsistence  frequently 
precarious.  Besides,  when  he  acquires  property  he  can- 
not bequeath  it  to  his  descendants.  All  his  temporal 
hopes  expire  with  him.  What  compensation  does  he 
receive  from  men?  To  have  frequently  to  console  persons 
destitute  of  faith ;  to  be  the  refuge  of  the  poor,  and  to  have 
nothing  to  give  them;  to  be  persecuted  sometimes  even 
for  his  virtues;  to  see  his  conflicts  treated  with  contempt, 
his  proceedings  turned  into  artifices,  his  virtues  into 
vices,  his  religion  into  ridicule;  such  are  the  duties,  and 
such  are  the  rewards  which  the  world  bestows  on  the 
greater  part  of  these  men  whose  lot  it  envies. 

This  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  for  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  principal  orders  of  the  state.  Philoso- 
phers and  politicians  without  number  have  declaimed 
against  the  vices  of  society,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
investigate  the  causes,  and  still  less  to  seek  remedies  for 
them.  The  most  skilful  have  beheld  our  miseries  only  in 
detail,  and  have  applied  to  them  nothing  but  palliatives. 
Some  have  proscribed  luxury,  others  celibacy,  and.  Yw** 
been  anxious  to  compel  those  to  burden  theonfeVicfe  vrt&v 
a  family  who  are  incapable  of  providing  fo«  ita&vc  \»&wv> 
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dual  necessities.  Others  have  proposed  the  imprisonnat 
of  all  beggars;  and  others  again  would  prohibit  prostitute 
from  appearing  in  the  streets.  They  act  like  those  phy- 
sicians, who,  to  cure  an  eruption  of  the  body,  use  all  their 
art  to  make  the  humor  strike  internally.  Politicians!  ye 
apply  the  remedy  to  the  head,  because  the  pain  is  in  the 
forehead,  but  the  disease  is  in  the  nerves;  it  is  the  heut 
that  demands  attention;  it  is  the  people  whom  it  is  need* 
sary  to  cure. 

If  some  great  minister,  desirous  of  making  us  happy  at 
home,  and  extending  our  power  abroad,  durst  undertake 
the  task,  he  ought  in  his  proceedings  to  imitate  those  of 
Nature.  She  0|>e rates  but  slowly,  and  by  reactions,  I 
repeat  it,  the  cause  of  the  prodigious  power  of  gold,  which 
has,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  robbed  the  people  of  monk 
and  of  a  subsistence,  lies  in  the  venality  of  employment!. 
That  of  mendicity,  which  at  this  day  extends  to  seven 
millions  of  persons,  proceeds  from  the  vast  domains  and 
the  numerous  places  accumulated  by  individuals.  That  of 
the  prostitution  of  common  women  arises  on  the  one  hand 
from  their  indigence,  and  on  the  other  from  the  celibacy 
of  two  millions  of  men.  The  useless  superabundance  of 
indolent  and  censorious  citizens  in  our  small  towns,  it 
owing  to  the  impositions  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  are  degraded ;  the  prejudices  of  the  nobility  pro- 
ceed from  the  resentments  of  the  commonalty;  and  all 
these  evils,  with  an  infinite  number  of  others  both  physi- 
cal and  intellectual,  spring  from  the  misery  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  indigence  of  the  lower  classes  that  produces  such 
numbers  of  comedians,  prostitutes,  highwaymen,  incendi- 
aries, licentious  writers,  slanderers,  flatterers,  superstitious 
people,  beggars,  kept  mistresses,  quacks  of  every  kind, 
and  that  infinite  multitude  of  corrupt  men,  who,  incapa- 
ble of  aspiring  to  distinction  by  means  of  virtues,  seek  to 
obtain  a  livelihood  and  consideration  by  their  vices.  In 
vain  you  oppose  to  them  financial  plans,  projects  of  poor's 
rates,  ordinance*  of  vo\\te,  ^Rctt**-  <A  \wi\\Kueat,  *H  y°°r 
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labor  i»  in  vain.  The  indigence  of  the  people  is  a  vast 
river,  which  increases  every  year,  which  overflows  all  the 
dykes,  and  will  in  the  end  bear  dawn  all  before  it* 

To  this  physical  cause  of  our  wretchedness  must  like* 
wise  be  added  a  moral  cause,  which  is  our  education.  I 
shall  venture  to  make  some  reflexions  on  tins  subject, 
though  it  b  above  my  ability;  but  if  it  be  the  most  irn- 
po  riant  of  our  abuses,  it  appears  on  the  other  hand,  the 
easiest  to  reform;  and  this  reform  is,  in  my  opinion,  so 
necessary,  that,  without  it,  all  the  others  would  be  unavail- 
ing- 


STUDY  XIV, 


OP  EDUCATION. 


TO  what  better  purpose/1  says  Plutarch,*  "could  Numa 
devote  his  attention,  than  to  cause  the  children  to  be  well 
fed,  and  the  youth  to  be  exercised,  that  they  might  not 
be  different  in  manners  nor  turbulent  from  the  diversity 
of  their  food,  but  might  perfectly  agree  together,  because 
in  their  infancy  they  were  trained  in  the  same  track,  and 
cast  in  the  same  mould  of  virtue?  Besides,  the  other  ad- 
vantages with  which  this  practice  was  attended,  it  served 
to  maintain  the  laws  of  Lycurgus;  for  respect  for  the  oath 
taken  by  the  Spartans  would  have  been  of  little  avail,  had 
he  not,  by  training;  and  nourishment,  dyed  in  the  wool,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  I  he  expression,  the  manners  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  caused  them  to  suck  in  almost  with  their  mo* 
there*  milk  the  love  of  his  laws  and  his  regulations" 

Mere  is  a  judgment  which  condemns  all  our  education 


*  Ptotnrch't  comparison  of  LycurgOA  mud  Rfeittt 
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in  the  praises  it  bestow*  on  that  of  Sparta*      I  hare 

hesitation  to  ascribe  to  our  modern  educations  the  turbu 
lent,  ambitious,  malignant,  officious,  and  intolerant  iptfi 
of  mast  Europeans.     The  effects  of  them  may  be  seen  iu 
the  misery  of  the  people,     it  is  remarkable  that  ihose  n 
tious  which  have  been  most  agitated  internally  and  extei 
iiaJly,  are  precisely  those  in  which  our  vaunted  educate 
has  been  the  most  flourishing.     The  truth  of  this  may  1 
ascertained  if  we  examine  country  by  country,  or  age  hy 
age.     Politicians  have  imagined  that  they  had  discovered 
the  cause   of  the  public  misery  in  the  different  forms  of 
governments.     Nevertheless  Turkey  is  tranquil,  and  Eng- 
land, is  frequently  agitated.     Political  forms,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  felicity  of 
a  stale,  provided  the  people  are  happy:   we  might  hate 
added,  and  provided  the  children  likewise  are  happv. 

The  philosopher  Laloubere,  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
Si  am,  says,  in  the  narrative  of  his  travels,  that  the  Asia- 
tics laugh  at  us  when  we  extol  the  excellence  of  ihc 
Christain  religion  for  securing  the  happiness  of  slates.  On 
reading  our  histories  they  ask,  how  our  religion  can  po»- 
bly  be  so  humane,  when  we  make  war  ten  times  as  often 
as  they  ?  What  then  would  they  say,  were  they  to  wit- 
ness our  perpetual  law-suits,  the  slanders,  and  the  calum- 
nies of  our  societies,  the  jealousies  of  particular  bodies*  th# 
quarrels  of  the  common  people,  the  duels  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  our  animosities  of  every  kind?  Accord 
the  testimonies  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  there  is  no- 
thing that  can  be  compared  to  these,  neither  in  Asi*  no 
in  Africa,  neither  among  The  Tartars  nor  the  Savagii 
For  my  part,  I  conceive  that  the  cause  of  all  these  indi- 
vidual and  general  vices  lies  in  our  ambitious  education. 
When  wc  have  been  accustomed  to  drink  from  childhood 
out  of  the  cup  of  ambition,  we  thirst  for  the  be vr rage  *U 
the  rest  of  outWvt-a*  -&\d  this  thirst  degenerates 
fever  at  the  toot  of  t\\e  *\Vm*- 

Assuredly  TeWpon  vs.  v*>\  ^  <a^  *A  sa^a^    \> 
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not  J  to  iv  kingdoms*  assuming  the  character  ol  Christain* 
could  have  adopted  ambition  for  the  basis  of  public  edu- 
cation* Independent  of  their  political  constitution,  which 
forbids  it  to  all  those  of  their  subjects  who  have  not  mo- 
ney, that  is  to  the  majority,  there  is  no  passion  which  is 
so  rigidly  proscribed  by  religion.  We  have  observed  that 
only  two  passions  reign  in  the  human  heart,  love  and  am* 
bit  ion.  The  civil  laws  inflict  heavy  penalties  on  the 
excesses  of  the  first;  they  repress  as  much  as  possible  all 
its  movements.  Infamous  punishments  are  decreed  for 
prostitution,  and  in  some  places  adultery  is  a  capita] 
offence*  But  these  same  laws  encourage  the  second ;  they 
every  where  hold  out  to  it  rewards  and  honors.  These 
opinions  prevail  even  in  convents.  If  the  amorous  in- 
trigues of  a  monk  happen  to  be  discovered,  the  whole  con- 
Tent  in  an  uproar;  but  what  praises  are  lavished  upon 
those  which  obtain  him  a  cardinal's  hat!  What  railleries, 
imprecations,  and  mated ictions  are  poured  forth  against 
imprudent  frailty  I  What  flattering  and  honorable  epi- 
thets are  reserved  for  audacious  cunning!  By  how  many 
glorious  names,  such  as  nohie  emulation,  love  of  glory, 
understanding,  intelligence,  merit  rewarded,  do  they  not 
palliate  intrigue,  flattery,  simony,  perfidy,  and  all  the  vices 
which  in  every  state  follow  in  the  train  of  ambition. 

Such  is  the  judgment  of  the  world,  but  that  pronounced 
by  religion,  ever  conformable  to  Nature,  on  the  characters 
of  these  two  passions  is  very  different.  Jesus  calls  to  him 
the  feeble  Samaritan  woman,  pardons  the  aduUress,  ab- 
solves Mary  Magdalen,  who  bathes  his  feet  wilh  her  tears; 
but  hear  the  sentence  he  denounces  against  the  ambitious: 
**Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  for  ye  love  greet* 
iugs  in  the  markets,  and  the  highest  seats  in  the  syna- 
gogues, and  the  chief  rooms  at  feasts  I*  Wot?  unto  you, 
also,  ye  lawyers;  for  ye  lade  men  with  burdens  grievous 
to  be  borne,  and  ye  yourselves  touch  not  the  burdens  with 


•  Luke  xxi,  46. 
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one  of  your  fingers!    Woe  unto  you,  lawyers,  for  ye  hai*l 
taken   uway   the   key    of  knowledge;    ye  entered   uot  in  | 
yourselves  ami  them  thai  were  entering  hi  ye  hindi 
tie  declares,  that  notwithstanding  their  vain  honors  in  tint  I 
worlds   prostitutes  shall  take  preeeciercce  of  them  in  tfat  1 
kingdom  of  God.     He  enjoins  us  in  several  place*  to  be-  I 
ware  of  them,  and  he  informs  us  that  we  shall  know  them  I 
by  therr  fruits.     In  judgments  so  different  from  ours,  bi  < 
judges  our  passions  according  to  their  natural  eon  form  H***- 
He    pardons  prostitution,  which  is   in    itself  a   vhf,  but 
winch,  however,  is  only  a  weakness  with  respect  to  social 
order,  and  he  condemns  ambition  without  indulgence,  is 
a  crime  against  both  the  order  of  society  and  that  of  Ns- 
I  tin  .      The   first  brings  misery  only  on  two  culpr 
second  on  the  human  race. 

To  this  our  doctors  reply,  that  the  sole  object  in  lb* 
education  of  our  children,  is  to  inspire  them  with  t hi1  emu- 
lation of  virtue.  I  believe,  for  my  part,  that  exercises  of 
virtue  are  never  heard  of  in  our  colleges,  unless  the  pupil* 
have  to  compose  a  few  themes  or  amplifications  on  iliil 
subject.  But  real  ambition  is  instilled  into  their 
when  I  hey  are  taught  to  aspire  to  the  first  places  in  their 
classes,  and  to  adopt  a  thousand  intolerant  s v stems.  Ac* 
cording!  y  when  they  have  once  the  key  of  science  in  their 
pockets,  they  are  determined,  like  their  masters,  not  to 
suffer  any  person  to  enter  but  by  their  door. 

Virtue  and  ambiliou  are  incompatible.  The  glory  u* 
ambition  is  to  ascend,  and  that  of  virtue  to  descend 
how  Jeans  reprimands  his  apostles,  when  they  ask  him 
which  of  them  is  to  be  the  first.  He  takes  a  child,  tad 
places  him  in  the  middle  of  them.  We  may  be  assured 
it  was  not  a  child  out  of  our  schools.  Ahl  when  Km  t*~ 
commends  to  us  humility  so  suitable  to  our  feeble  ind 
miserable  nature,  it  was  because  he  knew  that  not  **r« 
supreme  power  was  capable  of  making  us  happy 
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world;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  was  not  to  the 
disciple  whom  be  most  tenderly  loved  that  he  gave  the 
precedence  before  the  rest ;  but,  as  the  reward  of  his  love, 
which  was  faithful  even  unto  death,  he,  with  his  expiring 
breath,  bequeathed  to  him  his  own  mother. 

This  pretended  emulation,  instilled  into  children,  ren- 
ders them,  throughout  their  whole  lives,  vain,  intolerant, 
affected  by  the  slightest  censure  or  commendation  of  a 
stranger.  They  are  inspired  with  ambition,  we  are  told, 
for  their  good,  that  they  may  attain  to  distinction  in  the 
world.  But  natural  cupidity  is  fully  adequate  to  that 
purpose,  Have  tradespeople,  artisans,  and  all  the  lucra- 
tive professions,  that  is,  all  the  conditions  of  society, 
occasion  for  any  other  stimulus  ?  If  ambition  were  in- 
stilled only  into  one  child,  destined  at  some  future  period 
to  fill  important  offices,  this  education,  which  would  not 
be  free  from  disadvantages,  would  at  least  be  suitable  to 
the  career  he  is  to  pursue.  But,  by  inspiring  all  with 
f  his  passion,  you  give  each  of  them  as  many  enemies  as  he 
has  companions;  you  render  them  the  instruments  of  un- 
happiness  to  each  other.  Those  who  have  not  talents  to 
distinguish  them,  seek  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their 
masters  by  flattery,  and  to  effect  the  fall  of  their  associates 
by  their  slanders.  Should  these  means  prove  unsuccessful, 
they  conceive  an  aversion  for  the  objects  of  their  emulation, 
which  only  procures  applause  for  their  comrades,  and  is  to 
themselves  a  perpetual  source  of  vexation,  punishment, 
and  tears.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  banish  from 
their  memory  the  times  and  the  objects  of  their  early 
studies,  though  it  is  natural  to  the  human  heart  to  recollect 
with  pleasure  the  period  of  childhood.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  these  antipathies  of  education  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  the  love  which  we  ought  to  cherish  for  religion, 
because  its  elemeuts  are  explained  to  us  with  anger,  pride, 
and  inhumanity. 

The  policy  of  most  masters  consists  pnwc\\*\\^  \u  Ww- 
iooSag  the  exterior  of  their  pupils*     TYie^  mofo\  «&\ax  >X^ 
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same  form  a  multitude  of  characters   which  Nature  In 
made  very  different.     Some  would  have  them  grave  and 
sedate,  as  if  they  were  little  Presidents;   others,   in  much 
greater  number*   require  them   to   be   quick   and   livek 
"Come,"'  they  are  incessantly  crying;  "make  haste;  don' 
be  lazy/1     To  this  impulsion  ft  tone  1  ascribe  the  gen 
levity  which  characterizes  our  youth,  and  with  which  < 
are  reproached  as  a  national  failing.     It  is  the  impatieii 
of  masters  that  originally  produces  this  levity  in  scholar* 
It  is  afterwards  increased,  on  their  entrance  into  the  world, 
by  the  impatience  of  women.      Is  then  reflection  less 
ful   in  the  affairs  of  life  than  promptitude?      How  man 
children  are  destined  for  grave  occupations  !    Is  not 
tion  the  ground- work  of  prudence,  of  temperance,  of 
dom,  and  of  most  of  the  moral  qualities?      For  inv  part,  I 
have  alwa\s  observed  that  honest  people  are  exceedingly 
tranquil,  and  rogues  extremely  alert. 

There  is,  in  this  respect*  a  wide  difference  between  cw» 
children,  one  of  whom  has  been  educated  in  the  paternal 
habitation,  itnd  the  other  in  a  public  school*  The  first  is, 
indisputably,  more  polished,  more  honest,  less  jeabai, 
from  this  very  reason,  that  he  has  been  educated  without 
the  ambition  of  surpassing  any  one,  and  still  Jess  of  sur- 
passing himself,  according  to  our  fashionable  phrase,  wim-fr, 
like  many  others,  is  destitute  of  sense.  Is  not  a  child, 
filled  with  college  emulation,  obliged  to  renounce  it,  the 
moment  he  steps  into  the  world,  if  he  would  be  support- 
able to  his  equals  and  to  himself?  If  he  proposes  to  luu> 
sHf  no  other  object  than  advancement,  will  he  not  be 
afflicted  at  the  prosperity  of  another?  Will  he  notcheii>li 
animosities,  jealousies,  and  desires  which  wilt  dt-prr 
both  the  physical  and  the  moral  man?  Do  not  phj]i 
and  religion  oblige  him  to  strive  every  day  of  his  life  to 
eradicate  these  vices  of  education  ?  Nay,  the  world  itself 
compels  him  to  conceal  their  hideous  aspect,  This  is  I 
cheering  prospect  opened  to  human  life,  in  which  it  b 
necessary  to  employ  one  half  of  our  dayt  in  destroy  rug 
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with  a  thousand  efforts  what  we  have  been  constructing 
with  such  pains  and  tears  in  the  other. 

These  vices  we  have  adopted  from  the  Greeks,  without 
reflecting  that  they  contributed  to  their  perpetual  divisions, 
and  their  final  ruin.  Most  of  their  exercises,  at  least,  had 
for  their  object  the  welfare  of  their  country.  If  the  Greeks 
had  matches  for  wrestling,  boxing,  throwing  the  disk, 
races  on  foot  and  in  chariots,  it  was  because  these  exer- 
cises were  necessary  for  war.  If  they  gave  prizes  for 
eloquence,  it  was  because  it  served  to  defend  the  interests 
of  their  country,  from  city  to  city,  or  in  the  general  assem- 
blies of  Greece.  But  of  what  service  are  our  long  studies 
of  the  dead  languages,  and  of  customs  foreign  to  our  coun- 
try? Most  of  our  institutions  relative  to  the  ancients* 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  paradise  of  the  Indians 
of  America.  These  good  people  say,  that,  after  death  the 
souls  of  their  countrymen  go  to  a  certain  region  where 
they  hunt  the  souls  of  beavers  with  the  souls  of  arrows, 
running  over  the  soul  of  the  snow  with  the  soul  of  snow- 
shoes,  and  that  they  cook  the  souls  of  their  game  in  the 
souls  of  kettles.  We  have,  in  like  manner,  images  of  a 
Colyseum,  in  which  no  games  ate  held;  images  of  colon- 
nades and  public  places,  where  nobody  is  permitted  to 
walk ;  images  of  antique  vases,  which  cannot  hold  any 
liquid,  but  which  contribute  greatly  to  our  images  of  gran- 
deur and  patriotism.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  of  ancient 
times  would  here  think  themselves  in  the  region  of  shades. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  us  had  we  borrowed  of  them 
nothing  but  vain  images,  and  had  we  not  naturalized 
among  us  their  real  evils,  by  transporting  hither  tlje  jea- 
lousies, the  animosities,  and  the  vain  emulations  by  which 
they  were  rendered  miserable. 

It  was  Charlemagne,  we  are  told,  who  instituted  our 
studies,  some  say  for  the  purpose  of  dividiog  his  subjects, 
and  giving  them  employment:  in  this  case  he  has  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration.  Seven  years  for  humanity,  two  for 
philosophy,  three  for  theology,  twelve  years  sf  languor, 
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ambition,  and  self  sufficiency,  without  reckon  in  g  the  ;idi 
tional  years  which  fond  parents  keep  iheir  children  at  thei 
?ttudie%  to  render  them  the  more  perfect,  as  they  say. 
would  a&k,  if  at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  a  scholar  is, 
according  to  the  denominations  of  those  studies,  more 
humane!  more  philosophical,  and  believers  more  firmlv  i 
God  thin  the  honest  clown  who  cannot  read  f  Of  win 
advantage  then  is  ail  this  to  the  majority  V  What  bem-fi 
do  they  receive  from  it  in  the  world,  for  the  perfection  t 
their  understanding  and  the  purity  of  I  heir  diction?  \\< 
have  seen  that  the  clonic  authors  themselves  derived  ihci 
knowledge  from  the  study  of  Nature  alone,  ami  that  lira 
of  our  nation  who  are  most  distinguished  in  the  sciences 
and  literature,  such  as  Descartes,  Michel  Montaigne,  J,  J, 
Rousseau,  &c*  attained  to  such  eminence  only  by  d< 
from  the  track  of  their  models,  and  following  that  whirh 
was  directly  opposite.  It  was  thus  that  Descartes  at  Lie  ltd 
and  overthrew  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle:  you  may  s*J 
that  it  is  precisely  the  sciences  and  eloquence  which  irv 
past  the  barriers  of  our  Gothic  institutions. 

It  is  nevertheless  fortunate,  1  admit,  for  many  cliikhv 
who  have  bad  parents,  that  there  are  public  schools:  ihe< 
are  less  unhappy  there  than  under  the  paternal  roof, 
vices  of  their  masters  being  exposed  to  view,  are  pari  I  I 
restrained  by  the  fear  of  public  censure;  but  this  is  m 
the  case  with  those  of  their  parents.  For  example, 
pride  of  a  man  of  letters  is  loquacious  and  fcometuues  in 
slructive;  that  of  an  ecclesiastic  is  hypocritical,  but  flat* 
tering:;  that  of  a  gentleman  is  haughty,  bul  frank;  thai 
of  a  fteasaut  is  insolent,  but  natural;  whereas  the  linJ 
of  a  citizen  is  sullen  and  stupid;  it  is  pride  at  its  ess 
pride  in  a  robe  de  ch&mbre.  As  a  citizen  is  never  eofitr 
dieted,  unless  by  his  wife,  they  both  concur  to  make  the 
children  unhappy,  even  without  suspecting  it.  \s  j|  L 
sibte  to  believe  that,  in  a  society  in  which  all  morafiiti 
agree  that  men  are  corrupted,  in  which  the  citizens  ire 
protected  only  by  the  dread  of  the  laws,  or  by  t 
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ey  entertain  of  each  other,  weak  and  defenceless  children 
not  abandoned  to  the  dine  ret  ion  of  tyranny  ?  Nothing 
can  be  so  shallow  and  so  vain  as  most  citizens;  among 
them  stupidity  takes  deep  root;  you  see  many  of  them, 
both  men  and  women  die  of  apoplexy,  occasioned  by  a  too 
sedentary  life,  by  eating  beef  and  taking  meat-broth  when 
ill,  without  suspecting  in  the  least  that  this  regimen  is 
prejudicial  to  them*  There  ia  nothing  so  wholesome  they 
say;  I  hey  always  saw  their  aunts  do  the  same.  It  is  thus 
that  a  multitude  of  false  remedies  and  superstitions  preserve 
the  reputation  which  they  have  lost  in  the  world;  it  ii  iu 
their  cupboards  that  cassia*  a  species  of  poison,  still  pai 
for  a  universal  panacea.  The  regimen  of  the  education 
their  u  is  fortunate  children  resembles  that  of  their  health 
they  form  them  after  gloomy  customs;  with  rod  in  hand, 
they  make  them  learn  every  thing  even  to  the  very  scrip- 
ture; they  keep  them  sedentary  the  whole  day,  at  an  age 
when  Nature  impels  them  to  move  about  for  the  purpose 
of  expanding  their  members.  Be  good,  say  they  to  them 
incessantly;  and  this  goodness  consists  only  tu  sitting  like 
statues,  An  intelligent  lady,  who  was  fond  of  children, 
one  day  saw  in  a  shop  in  the  Street  St,  Denis,  a  little  boy 
and  girl  who  were  extremely  silent  and  grave.  <*  Vour 
children  are  very  dull,*'  said  she  to  the  mother.  "Ah! 
Madam,"  replied  the  woman,  "it  is  not  for  want  of  being 
soundly  beaten  for  it*  I  assure  you/1 

Being  rendered  miserable  mi  their  plays  and  in  their 
studies,  children  become  gloomy  hypocrites  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  parents.  At  length  they  grow  up.  One 
night  the  daughter  puts  on  her  cloak,  under  the  pretext 
of  going  to  prayers,  instead  of  which  she  hastens  into  the 
arms  of  her  lover ;  symptoms  of  pregnancy  appear  ;  she 
flees  the  paternal  habitation,  and  goes  upon  the  town. 
One  fine  morning  the  son  enlists.  The  father  and  mother 
are  distracted.  "We  spared  no  ex  pence  in  their  educa- 
tion/' I  hey  say;  "we  provided  them  with  maateTs  oC  fc\^ 
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kind."     Ye  fools!  you  forget  the  principal  point,  wkidl 
was  to  win  their  affections. 

They  justify  their  tyranny  by  this  cruel  adage:  "C*  I 
rection  is  necessary  for  children;  human  nature  is  corrflpt1' 
They  are  not  aware  that  it  is  themselves  who  corrupt  it 
by  their  chastisements,*  and  that  in  every  country  what 
the  parents  are  good,  the  children  resemble  them. 

•  I  ucribe  to  this  kind  of  punishment  not  only  the  physical  sad  awn 
corruption  of  children,  and  of  several  orders  of  monks,  bat  eve*  ef  *» 
whole  nation.  Yon  cannot  step  ioto  the  streets  without  hearing  nm 
and  mother*  say  to  their  children  :  *'  I'll  whip  yon."  I  new  w»  k 
England,  bat  1  am  persuaded  that  the  ferocity  which  is  ascribed  to  S* 
English  roast  proceed  from  some  such  cause.  I  bare  indeed  heard  tkst 
this  kind  of  punishment  is  more  cruel  and  more  frequent  among  them  ihw 
in  this  country.  See  what  is  said  on  this  subject  by  the  illustrious  aotfcori 
of  the  S  feet  a  tor,  a  work  which  has  undeniably  contributed  to  softs*  bath 
their  manners  and  ours.  They  reproach  the  English  nobility  for  safaiaf 
this  character  of  Infamy  to  be  impressed  on  their  children.  Turn  too* 
5 1 st  and  53d  letters  of  the  seventh  volume.  The  former  concludes  wka 
these  words: 

"  I  would  not  here  be  supposed  to  have  said,  that  oar  learned  item  of 
either  robe  who  have  been  whipped  at  school  are  not  still  me*  of  soak 
and  liberal  minds ;  but  I  am  snre  they  had  been  much  more  so  than  Iky 
are,  had  they  never  suffered  that  infamy." 

The  government  onghl  to  proscribe  this  kind  of  punishment,  not  only  is 
public  schools,  as  has  been  done  in  Russia,  but  also  in  convents,  oobuird 
of  ships,  in  private  houses,  and  in  boarding-schools;  it  corrupts  at  one  sad 
the  same  time  the  father*,  the  mothers,  the  preceptors,  and  the  children. 
I  conld  mention  dreadful  reactions  of  it  did  not  mudesty  forbid  me.  Is* 
not  astonishing  that  men,  in  other  respects  of  decent  habits,  should  incaU 
cate  kindness,  humanity,  chastity  as  the  ground-work  of  a  Christian  ens- 
cation,  and  yet  inflict  on  bashfnl  and  innocent  children  the  most  creel 
and  the  most  obbcene  of  all  punishments  t  Our  men  of  letters,  who,  us* 
ring  the  past  century,  have  reformed  so  many  abuses,  have  not  altsckrd 
this  in  the  manner  it  deserves ;  they  bestow  not  sufficient  attention  oa  the 
wronus  of  the  rising  generation.  It  would  be  an  intdesting  legal  ques- 
tion to  decide  whether  the  state  should  suffer  the  punishment  ot  infamy 
to  be  inflicted  by  men  who  have  not  the  power  of  life  and  death.  It  k 
certain  that  the  infamy  of  a  citizen  has  more  dangerous  reactions  on  so- 
ciety than  his  deaih.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  we  are  told  ;  (hey  are  bat 
children.  And  because  they  are  but  children  it  behoves  every  generous 
mind  to  protect  them,  as  an  unhappy  child  infallibly  becomes  a  wicked 
man. 

It  mnst  not  be  supposed  that  what  I  have  said  concerning  preceptors  ia 
general  was  with  the  intention  of  rendering  them  odious.  I  only  wiss 
to  apprize  them  that  these  punishment!,  the  practice  of  which  they  have 
borrowed  from  VY**  cevexwv^  Ci\«ftV\  <»<  the  Eastern  Empire,  contribute 
much  more  ttvatv  v\\^  \to^m  *»  ***  ^^  v***  ^fcwev*  wk  «*U  as  tse 
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I  could  demonstrate  by  a  multitude  of  examples  that 
the  depravation  of  our  most  notorious  criminals,  from 
Guillery  to  Desrues,  originated  in  the  cruelty  of  their 
education.  But  we  shall  take  leave  of  this  odious  per- 
gpective  with  this  single  reflection,  that,  if  human  nature 
were  corrupt  as  those  pretend  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  power  of  reforming  it,  children  would  not  fail  to  add 
new  corruption  to  that  which  they  find  already  introduced 
into  the  world  on  their  entrance  into  it.  Consequently 
human  society  would  soon  arrive  at  the  period  of  its  de- 
struction. On  the  contrary,  it  is  children  who  keep  it  at 
a  distance,  by  bringing  with  them  new  and  innocent  souls. 
Long  apprenticeships  are  necessary,  to  excite  in  them  a 
propensity  for  our  passions  and  our  extravagancies.  New 
generations  resemble  the  dews  and  the  showers  of  heaven, 
which  refresh  the  waters  of  rivers,  slackened  in  their 
course,  and  on  the  point  of  becoming  putrid.  Change  the 
sources  of  a  river,  and  you  will  change  it  throughout  its 
whole  course;  change  the  education  of  a  people,  and  you 
will  alter  their  character  and  theii  manners. 

We  shall  hazard  some  ideas  on  a  subject  of  such  im- 
portance, and  we  shall  seek  our  elucidation  of  them  in 
Nature.  When  we  examine  the  nest  of  a  bird,  we  not 
only  find  in  it  the  food,  adapted  to  her  young ;  but  by  the 
softness  of  the  down  with  which  it  is  lined,  by  its  situa- 
tion which  shelters  it  from  cold,  from  rain,  and  from  wind, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  precautions,  it  is  obvious  that 
those  who  constructed  it,  exerted,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
young,  all  the  intelligence  and  the  benevolence  of  which 
they  were  susceptible.  Their  father  even  sings  at  a  little 
distance  from  their  cradle,  excited,  in  my  opinion,  rather 
by  the  solicitude  of  paternal  than  of  conjugal  love,  for 

contend  for  here  is,  that  man  baa  been  abandoned  to  hit  own  providence, 
and  that  all  the  evils  tie  inflicts  ou  his  fellow-creatures  recoil  sooner  or 
later  on  his  own  head.  This  reaction  is  the  only  counterpoise  that  can 
bring  him  back  Co  humanity.  All  the  sciences  are  still  in  their  infancy ; 
but  that  of  making  men  happy  has  not  jet  made  its  appearance,  even  in 
Chiaa,  a  country  whose  political  system  is  so  superior  to  oars. 
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this  last  sentiment  is  extinguished  in  most  of  them  assooi. 
as  the  hen  begin*  to  sit.  If  we  examine,  under  the  sum 
aspect,  the  schools  of  the  children  of  men,  we  shall  a<> 
tjuire  a  very  unfavourable  idea  of  the  affection  of  Hwi: 
parent?.  Canes,  rods,  ferules,  cries,  tears,  are  the  fint 
lessons  given  to  human  life.  We  discover,  indeed,  aww 
rewards  among  all  these  chastisements;  but  emblem?  || 
what  awaits  them  in  society,  the  pain  that  attends  tliW 
real,  and  the  pleasure  only  imaginary. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  all  the  specie*  i 
mated  beings,  the  Itum&ti  species  is  the  only  one  who*r 
young  are  brought  up  by  dint  of  blows.  I  should  Mil 
no  other  proof  of  original  depravity  in  mankind,  TV 
European  species  surpasses  all  the  nations  of  the  globe  tl 
this  respect,  and  likewise  in  wickedness.  We  I 
marked,  after  the  testimony  of  the  missionaries  lheim< -Ur 
the  tenderness  with  which  the  savages  educate  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  affection  which  the  latter  hear  towards  thtv 
parents.  The  Arabs  extend  their  humanity  even  to  tlierf 
horses;  they  never  strike  them,  but  train  them  by  mrsm 
of  caresses,  and  render  them  so  docile  that  none  in  thf 
world  can  be  compared  to  them  for  beauty  and  excellence 
They  never  tie  them  in  their  camp;  but  suffer  them  (0 
graze  at  liberty  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  from  whwn 
they  run  at  the  call  of  their  masters,  These  docile  sin- 
mals  repair  at  night  to  their  tents,  and  lie  down  in  tht 
midst  of  the  children,  without  ever  hurting  any  of  I  hem-* 
If  the  rider  should  fall,  his  horse  immediately  stand 
and  never  leaves  him.  These  people  have,  b«  the 
dole  influence  of  a  gentle  education,  rendered  their  hon** 
the  first  coursers  in  the  universe.    It  ia  impossible 

*  1  faa*e  heard  it  remarked  lu  the    conntry,  by  person*   ,,r  ob*er>«t,or 
and  verflciiy,   thnt  If  *  tnnti  *cre  ly li*ifi  in  'he  palh  or   h 
ant  urged,  but  aofFered  to  take  M»  own  pace,  ilu-  amm  <l   v 
pie  uf'O"  him,  hut  stpp  over  wuli  the  vtmoii  c*re,  <ii  ir  ff -Al 
the  Image  of  the  Creator*    The  iceptk   may  l4tif>h  ;  bql  i, 
dnerl  with  aeriAifcil.iy,  circnrciatancc*  apparently  to  trivial  carry  coi 
of  an  Intelligence.  Ahmght.v,  All-bountiful,  aud  ALl*wl*«,      i''. 
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without  emotion  what  the  virtuous  consul  d'Arvieux  says 
ol  this  subject  in  his  tour  to  Mount  Lebanon.  A  poor 
Arab  of  the  desert  had  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  mare 
of  extraordinary  beauty:  the  consul  of  France,  at  Seid, 
proposed  to  him  to  sell  her,  intending  to  send  her  to  Louis 
XIV.  The  Arab,  oppressed  by  want,  was  long  in  coming 
to  a  determination ;  at  last  he  consented,  and  asked  a  con- 
siderable sum.  The  consul  durst  not  venture  to  give  such 
a.  high  price,  till  he  had  obtained  the  approbation  of  his 
-ourt.  Louis  XIV.  ordered  it  to  be  paid.  The  consul 
immediately  sent  for  the  Arab,  who  appeared  mounted  on 
his  beautiful  steed ;  and  he  counted  out  to  him  the  sum 
he  had  demanded.  The  Arab,  whose  only  covering  was 
si  wretched  mat,  dismounted,  and  looked  first  at  the  money, 
and  then  at  the  mare.  "To  whom,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh, 
"am  I  going  to  deliver  thee?  To  Europeans,  who  will  lie 
thee,  who  will  beat  thee,  and  make  thee  miserable.  Come 
back  with  me,  my  beauty,  my  darling,  my  antelope,  and 
be  the  joy  of  my  children!**  so  saying,  he  leaped  upon 
her,  and  galloped  back  to  the  desert. 

If,  among  us,  parents  beat  their  children,  it  is  because 
they  love  them  not;  if  they  put  them  out  to  nurse,  as  sootf* 
as  they  come  into  the  world,  it  is  because  they  love  them 
not ;  if  they  send  them,  as  they  grow  up,  to  boarding- 
schools  and  colleges,  it  is  because  they  love  them  not;  if 
they  procure  them  situations  out  of  their  condition  and 
their  province,  it  is  because  they  love  them  not;  they 
Jceep  them  at  a  distance  at  every  period  of  life,  undoubt- 
edly because  they  consider  them  as  their  heirs. 

I  have  long  sought  the  cause  of  this  unnatural  senti- 
ment, not  in  our  books,  because  their  authors,  to  pay 
court  to  parents  who  purchase  their  works,  treat  only  of 
the  duties  of  children;  and  if  tney  sometimes  take  notice 
of  those  of  parents,  those  which  they  prescribe  to  them 
with  regard  to  their  children,  seem  only  to  suggest  new 
means  of  making  themselves  detested  by  the  latter. 

This  paternal  apathy  proceeds  from  our  immorality, 

vol.  II.  2  P 
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which  has  destroyed  among  us  all  the  sentiments  of  & 
lure.  To  the  ancients,  and  even  to  the  savages,  tk 
|>erspective  of  social  life  presented  a  succession  of  employ 
ments  from  infancy  to  old  age,  which,  among  them,  *a 
the  age  for  important,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  offica. 
The  hopes  of  their  religion  then  crowned  the  conchm 
of  their  career,  and  rendered  the  plan  of  their  life  con- 
formable to  that  of  Nature.  It  was  thus  vhat  they  costi- 
nually  presented  to  the  minds  of  their  fellow-citizens  flat 
prospect  of  infinity  so  natural  to  the  human  heart.  Bat 
venality  and  immorality  having  deranged  among  us  tk 
order  of  Nature,  the  only  period  of  life  which  has  retained 
its  rights  is  that  of  youth  and  of  love.  It  is  this  period  to 
which  all  the  citizens  direct  their  thoughts.  Among  the 
ancients,  it  was  the  old  who  governed;  among  us,  it  is  the 
young.  The  aged  are  obliged  to  resign  employments  of 
every  kind.  Their  dear  children  then  repay  them  the 
fruits  of  the  education  they  have  received. 

Hence  it  comes,  that  a  father  and  mother,  fixing  among 
us  the  period  of  their  happiness,  about  the  middle  of  life, 
behold  with  pain  their  children  advancing  towards  that 
point  at  the  time  they  are  themselves  receding  from  it 
As  their  faith  is  nearly  destroyed,  religion  affords  them  no 
consolation.  They  see  nothing  but  death  as  the  boundary 
of  their  prospect.  This  point  of  view  makes  them  gloomy, 
severe,  and  often  cruel.  This  is  the  reason  why  parents, 
among  us,  do  not  love  their  children,  and  whv  our  old 
people  affect  so  many  frivolous  propensities,  that  they  may 
conciliate  a  generation  which  repulses  them. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  these  same  manners  that  there 
is  no  patriotism  among  us.  Among  the  ancients,  on  the 
contrary,  that  virtue  shone  with  distinguished  lustre.  The 
ancients  proposed  not  only  great  rewards  for  the  present, 
but  much  greater  for  the  future.  The  Romans,  for  exam- 
ple, had  oracles,  vAwiYv  vxw!jv^  ^^  ^raw«.  ^^  t* 
the  capital  of  V\\e.  \so\\&,  %\\^v*\\\Osv  ^fe  ^.\»sN«  $*&>«*> 
come.    EacYi  cWylcyy  \*S\V\&m»s  ^\v«*^  W*^l  ^*&*<*i 
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.idea  of  influencing  her  destinies,  and  of  one  day  presiding, 
like  a  tutelary  deity,  over  those  of  his  own  posterity. 
;Tuey  were  so  ambitious  of  nothing  as  to  see  their  age 
honored  and  distinguished  above  all  those  of  the  republic. 

^  Those  among  us  who  have  any  ambition  for  the  future, 
confine  it  to  the  hope  of  being  themselves  distinguished 

"m  from  their  age  by  their  knowledge  or  their  philosophy. 

"  Such  are  nearly  the  limits  of  our  natural  ambition  directed 
by  our  education. 

The  ancients  sought  to  divine  what  their  posterity 
should  become,  and  we  strive  to  discover  what  our  ances- 
tors were.  We  are  in  the  State  like  passengers  carried 
oy  force  on  board  of  a  ship;  we  look  towards  the  poop, 
and  not  towards  the  prow,  at  the  land  we  are  leaving, 
and  not  towards  that  to  which  we  are  sailing.  We 
eagerly  collect  Gothic  manuscripts,  monuments  of  chivalry, 
medals  of  Childeric;  we  preserve  with  care  all  these  things 
used  in  the  ancient  manoeuvres  of  our  vessel.  Looking 
behind  us,  we  keep  sight  of  them  as  long  as  we  can.  We 
even  extend  this  love  of  antiquity  to  monuments  that  are 
foreign  to  us,  to  those  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Romans. 
They  are,  like  ours,  the  wreck  of  their  ships,  which  have 
perished  on  the  vast  ocean  of  ages,  without  being  able  to 
keep  together  till  our  times.  They  would  have  accompa- 
nied, and  would  even  have  outsl ripped  us,  had  they  been 
well  managed.  They  may  still  be  known  by  their  frag- 
ments. From  the  simplicity  of  its  construction  and  the 
lightness  of  its  shape,  that  is  the  vessel  of  Lacedaemon. 
She  was  formed  to  float  forever;  but  she  had  no  keel; 
a  violent  storm  arose,  and  the  Helots  could  not  restore  her 
equilibrium.  By  the  height  of  her  quarter-deck  you  may 
know  proud  Rome.  She  was  unable  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  her  high  manoeuvres;  she  was  upset  by  her  grandees. 
On  the  different  rocks  upon  which  they  struck  might  be 
engraved  the  following  inscriptions: 

Love  of  conquest.  Great  Properties,  Venality  oj  Offices* 
Corruption  of  Manners;  and,  above  all,   Contempt  of  tK* 

common  people. 
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The  billow*  of  time  still  roar  over  their  vast  wreeb. 
and  from  time  to  time  detach  fragments  from  them,  wlnci 
they  disperse  among  living  nations   for  their  instructs 
These  ruins  seem  to  address  us  in  these  words:  "  Wl 
the   relies  of  the  ancient  government  of  the  Tuscan  ^ 
Da  rd  an  us,    and  the   grandsons  of  Nuruitor,      The  ittte 
which   they  transmit ltd  to  their  descendants  still 
nations;  but  they  have  no  longer  the  same  languages,  Ux 
tame  religious,  or  the  same  dynasties  of  sovereigns. 
Providence,   to   save  mankind  from  shipwreck,   drou. 
the  pilots,  and  dashed  the  vessels  in  pieces,1' 

We  admire,  on  the  contrary,  in  our  frivolous  science 
their  conquests,  their  vast  and  useless  edifices,  and  all  Hit 
monuments  of  their  luxury,  which  are  the  verv  rocks  upon 
which  they  split.  This  is  the  point  to  which  we  are  led  by 
our  studies  and  our  patriotism.  If  posterity  concerns  i 
about  the  ancients,  it  is  because  the  ancients  have  labttd 
for  its  benefit;  but  if  we  do  nothing  for  our  posi, 
will  certainly  give  itself  no  concern  about  us.  it  will 
direct  Us  enquiries,  as  we  are  continually  doing,  to  rhc 
Greeks  and  Romans,  without  bestowing  a  single  (houiifo 
upon  its  forefathers. 

instead  of  being  enraptured  with  Roman   and  i 
nit  dais,   half  consumed  by  time,  would  it  not  be  quilt- » 
pleasing-,  and  much  more  useful,  to  direct  our  views  ami 
our  conjectures  to  our  own   children,    frf  sh,    brisk,  id 
chubby,  and  seek  to  discover  from  their  inclinations  whirl" 
of  them  will  be  the  future  servants  of  our  count rv, 
who,  in  their  sports,  are  fond  of  building,  will 
erect  monuments  for  it.  Those  who  take  delight  is 
innocent  wars  with  each  other,  will  become  EpaminontUu 
and   Scipios,     Those   who  are  sealed  upon  the  tuif,  Ifi 
tranquil  spectators  of  the  pastimes  of  their  con 
will  one  day   give   it  grave  magistrates  and  > 
masters  over  their  passions*     Those  who,    in  then  r 
courses,  ate  tot\&  <tf  ^t^^^^roAU*  rest,  wiU 
brute  A  twreWet*,  ra\&t«*Kato»<A  ts&wtas,  ^v^  &v 
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duce  the  language  and  the  manners  of  France  among  the 
savages  of  America,  or  into  trie  interior  of  Africa  itself. 
If  we  are  kind  towards  our  children,  they  will  btesa  our 
memory;  they  will  transmit  without  alteration  our  customs, 
our  fashions,  our  education,  our  government,  and  our 
memory  to  the  remotest  posterity.  We  ah  all  he  to  them 
beneficent  deities,  who  have  rescued  them  from  Gothic 
barbarism.  We  shall  satisfy  the  innate  prcdilecltun  for 
infinity  miu'h  betler  by  directing  our  views  two  lltousand 
years  forward,  than  two  thousand  years  backward.  This 
manner  of  viewing  objects  more  conformable  to  our  divine 
nature,  would  fix  our  benevolence  on  sensible  beings  who 
exist  and  are  to  exist,*  Wc  shall  secure  for  the  days  of 
our  old  age,  which  are  so  dull  and  so  discouraging,  the 
gratitude  of  the  generation  which  will  replace  us»  and  by 
assuring  its  happiness  and  our  own,  we  shall  contribute 
with  all  our  power  towards  the  felicity  of  our  country. 

That  I  may  eon  tribute  towards  this  happy  revolution, 
I  shall  suggest  a  few  other  rapid  ideas.  1  suppose  that  1 
have  to  find  useful  employment  for  a  part  of  I  he  twelve 
years  which  most  of  our  young  people  waste  in  colleges. 
I  reduce  the  time  of  their  education  to  three  periods,  of 
three  years  each.  The  first  shall  commence  at  the  age 
of  seven  years,  as  among  the   Lacedaemonians,  and  even 


, 


*  There  1*  a  character  of  grandeur  to  the  works  of  the  Dfrliy,  They  ar* 
uniuuty  perfect,  but  they  go  on  continually  increasing  in  perfection-  We 
have  said  aotnethjng  of  ihik  law  in  treating  of  the  harmonica  of  plant  a.  A 
young  plant  i*  preferable  to  the  iced  which  prod need  it,AU<la  tree  in  fluwer, 
or  In  rrnit.  I*  more  valuable  than  a  ymmg  plant ;  laaily,  a  tree  ■  *  never 
more  beautiful  than  w hen  it  baa  giown  old,  ami  i»  imrrunnded  with  a  forest 
of  young  tree*  Jpmng  front  Us  seed-  The  elate  of  an  embryo  it  better  than 
nothing  j  and  childhood  tnnn  ihe  Mole  of  an  embryo ;  fednleftcence  ia  pre- 
ferable to  childhood,  an«l  you  Lb,  the  aeuon  of  Jove,  to  anoleicenctv  Mho, 
In  virile  age  the  chief  of  a  family,  1*  preferably  to  the  fenng  (nan.  Old 
age,  which  encircles  him  with  a  nnmeront  posterity,  which.,  from  hit  ex- 
perience, admit!  birr*  to  the  council*  of  n  a  Li  out,  which  fuip^noa  in  him 
the  empire-  nf  the  passions  aaly  to  jjive  greater  power  to  that  of  in*  reaftonu 
age,  which  Aeemi  to  place  him  in  the  rank  of  the  godar  by  Itt*  tuititi  plied 
hope*  arialnc  fruru  tbv  exerctn  of  virtue  and  the  lawa  of  Frovftdftim,  i* 
bo  potior  lo  all  the  uther  periodt  of  lite,  Vfoiald  to  twi\tu\^\^w«t 
the  case  wjib  tbr  age  of  France,  and  that  tht  frtttal  eetAUT^  wt^ww^Sa 
LtpftiiM**  *ll  iiw*e  which  nave  preceded  III 
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earlier:  a  child  is  susceptible  of  a  patriotic  edu. 
soon  as  he  is  nbJe  to  speak  and  walk,      The  second  »hil 
begin   at   the  period  of  adolescence,   and   the  third  M 
finish  with  it  towards  the  completion  of  the  fifteenth  \&r> 
an  atje  at  which  n  youth  may  be  of  service  to  his  i 
and  adopt  a  profession* 

1   would   first  place  near  the  centre  of  Paris  a  spaci«i»  ' 
edifice,  built  internally  in  the  form  of  a  circular  am 
at  re,  divided  bv  steps.     The  preceptors  should  be 
centre  at  the  bottom,  and  above  should  be  several 
galleries,  in  order  to  multiply  the  places  for  the  audita 
All   round  this  building  on  the  outside  should  he  lac 
porticoes   for   admitting   the   people.      On   the   pedimrui 
over  lite  entrance  should  be  inscribed: 

TBft    NATION AL    SCHOOL. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  as  the  children 
pass  three  years  in  each  period  of  their  education,  wed 
these  edifices  would  be  required  for  the  instruction  oftk 
annual  generation,  which  would  fix  the  number  of  Ik*  | 
structures  destined  for  the  general  education  of  the 
at  nine. 

Around  each  of  these  amphitheatres  there  shou!>. 
extensive  park,  covered  with  plants  and  trees  of  ih- 
try,  scattered  at  random,  as  if  in  the  fields  anil 
woods.  The  primrose  and  the  violet  would  be  sc*n 
foot  of  the  oak  ;  and  pear-trees  and  plumb-trees  intermin- 
gled with  elms  and  beeches.  The  bovvers  of  inn 
would    not    be   less   interesting  than  the  tomb*  of 

If  I   have  wished  that  monuments  should  be 
the  glory  of  those  who  have  enriched  our  dim n' 
exotic  plants,   it   is  not  because  1  prefer  Ihem  to  such*  i 
are  indigenous,  but  to  recal  to  the  memory  of  n 
men  \mrt  ot  t\«\  «jra\\V\\*«.  <n\ta&^t%  owe  to  Nalnr 
moat   cmrmvau  \iW\s  W  ww  %s?\fc»,  \^^A,.\\v 
utility,  ure  too**  srtsfofc  ww*  w&tat**  \\^ , 
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sensations.  They  do  not  lead  as  abroad  like  foreign  plants, 
but  they  keep  us  at  home,  and  within  ourselves.  The 
feathered  sphere  of  the  dandelion  brings  to  my  recollection 
the  places  where,  seated  on  the  grass  with  children  of  my 
own  age,  we  endeavoured  to  blow  away  at  a  single  blast 
all  those  tufts,  without  leaving  one  behind.  Fortune  has 
blown  in  like  manner  upon  us,  and  has  dispersed  our  light 
circles  over  all  the  countries  of  the  globe.  It  is  not  to 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  that  we  are  most  partial:  moral 
sentiment  in  the  course  of  time  determines  all  our  physical 
tastes.  The  plants  which  appear  to  me  the  most  melan- 
choly, are  those  which  now  excite  the  most  powerful 
interest  I  frequently  fix  my  attention  on  a  stalk  of  grass, 
on  the  top  of  an  old  wall,  or  a  scabiosa  battered  by  the 
winds  in  the  midst  of  a  plain.  At  the  sight  of  an  apple- 
tree  without  flowers  and  without  fruits,  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, I  have  more  than  once  exclaimed:  "O  why  has 
fortune  refused  you,  as  well  as  me,  a  spot  of  ground  in 
your  native  soil  ?" 

The  plants  of  our  native  land  revive  the  idea  of  it  in  a 
more  touching  manner  than  its  monuments;  I  should 
therefore  spare  no  pains  to  collect  them  around  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nation.  I  would  make  their  school  as  charm- 
ing as  their  age,  that,  when  the  injustice  of  their  patrons, 
of  their  friends,  of  their  parents,  of  fortune,  should  have 
banished  from  their  hearts  all  those  motives  of  attachment 
to  their  country,  the  place  where  the  years  of  childhood 
were  rendered  happy,  might  still  be  their  capitol. 

I  would  likewise  decorate  it  with  pictures.  Children, 
as  well  as  the  common  people,  prefer  painting  to  sculpture, 
because  the  latter  has  too  many  conventional  beauties  for 
them.  They  do  not  like  figures  entirely  white,  but  with 
Ted  cheeks  and  blue  eyes,  like  their  images  of  plaster. 
They  are  more  struck  with  colors  than  with  forms.  I 
would  have  the  portraits  of  our  infant  sovere\%w%  **>ttto\\s& 
there.  Cyrus,  educated  with  chWdreu  ot  \\\%  ow&  *3^» 
made  hero*  of  them;  ours  wou\d  at  \eaat  \se  e&»R*X*& 
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*ith  the  images  of  our  kings.  At  the  sight  of  them  I 
would  conceive  the  first  sentiments  of  the  attachment  II 
owe  to  the  fathers  of  their  country.  There  loo  should  to 
seen  religious  pictures;  not  such  as  produce  terror  lod 
*re  intended  to  call  men  to  repentance;  but  such  as  3 it 
proper  for  encouraging  innocence.  Such  would  be  lh*< 
of  ihe  Virgin  Mary,  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  am*; 
mid  that  of  Jesus  himself  id  the  midst  of  children  m 
festiug  in  their  attitudes  and  in  their  countenances 
simplicity  and  confidence  of  their  tender  years 
as  Le  Sueur  would  have  painted  the  111,  Underneatl 
be  inscribed  these  words  of  Christ  himself: 

Suffer  tittle  children  to  come  unto  me* 

If  it  were  necessary  to  represent  in  this  school  an^  act 
of  injustice,   it  might  be  done  111  a  picture  of  the  hurnrti 
fig-tree   withering  at   his  command.      You    would  iku 
see   its  leaves  curled    up,   its   branches  twisted, 
chapped,  and   the   whole    vegetable,  struck  with  U-v 
perishing  under  the  malediction  of  the  Author  of 

Some  short  and  simple  inscription,    taken  from  Son 
ture,  such  as  the  following,  might  be  introduced; 

Love  one  an&ther* 
or  this: 
*\me  unto  me  all  ye  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden* 

I  will  £1K  you  resr, 
And  this  maxim*  which  is  necessary  even  for  infancy: 
Virtue  consist*  in  preferring  the  public   welfitj . 

private  intere»t. 
And  this  other: 

To  he  virtiwut,  we  must  retisi  our  propensities. 
inclinations,    our   tastes^   and   wage   incessant   war   m 
our$elvett 

But  there  are  inscriptions  to  which  scarcely  any  atl 
tion  is  paid,  and  which  art!  of  infinitely  greater  iiu, 
to  children-,  V\\ese  wrc  ftwLvi  www  names.  Their  names  si* 
uscnpVxcjits    vA\\ch  \Wj   *W^*  tw^  <ft\J&<C$M 


to 
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natural  character.  Our  name  is  the  first  and  the  last 
arood  which  is  at  our  disposal;  it  determines  our  inclina- 
tions from  our  very  infancy;  it  is  an  object  of  our  concern 
during  life,  and  even  after  death.  "  I  shall  leave  a  name 
behind  me/*  say  we.  It  is  names  that  confer  lustre  or 
dishonor  on  the  earth.  The  rocks  of  Greece  and  Italy 
are  neither  more  ancient  nor  more  beautiful  than  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  world,  but  we  have  a  greater  veneration 
for  them,  because  they  have  finer  names.  A  medal  is 
only  a  piece  of  copper,  frequently  covered  with  rust,  but 
which  is  decorated  with  an  illustrious  name.  I  propose 
then,  that  appropriate  names  be  given  to  children.  A 
child  prides  himself  on  his  name.  If  it  alludes  to  any  vice, 
or  has  a  tendency  to  ridicule,  which  is  the  case  with  many, 
the  mind  inclines  that  way.  Bayle  remarks  that  an  in- 
quisitor called  Torre-cremada,  which  signifiest  he  Burned 
Tower,  had  burned  during  his  life  a  prodigious  number 
of  heretics.  A  cordelier  whose  name  was  Feu-ardent, 
Burning  Fire,  did  the  same.  It  is  another  abuse  to  give 
children  destined  for  pacific  occupations,  turbulent  and 
ambitious  names,  as  Ceesar  and  Alexander.  It  is  still  more 
dangerous  to  give  them  such  as  are  ridiculous.  1  have 
seen  unfortunate  children  teazed  to  such  a  degree  by  their 
companions,  and  even  by  their  own  parents,  on  account 
of  their  christian  names,  which  convey  certain  ideas  of 
simplicity  and  good-nature,  that  they  gradually  assumed 
an  opposite  character  of  malignity  and  ferocity.  Of  this 
there  are  numerous  examples.  Two  of  our  most  celebrated 
satirical  writers  in  theology  and  poetry  were  called,  the 
one  Blaise  Pascal  and  the  other  Colin  Boileau.  "  There 
is  nothing  sarcastic  in  Colin,"  said  his  father;  but  this 
expression  created  a  sarcastic  disposition  in  him.  The 
ludacious  villainy  of  Jacques  Clement  probably  originated 
in  some  ridicule  of  his  name.  The  government  ought  there- 
fore to  pay  attention  to  the  names  which  are  £iYa&\&  - 
children,  since  they  have  terrible  m&ueitctft  ow  >tafc  ^wwr 
vn  of  the  citizens.     I  should  \\kew\ie  vmYv  \toaX  *»  ^»* 
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christian  name  might  be  added  a  surname  of  some  familj 
celebrated  for  its  virtues,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  Ro- \ 
mans:  this  kind  of  adoption  would  attach  the  low  to  ik  I 
high,  and  the  high  to  the  low.  There  were  at  Rome  1 1 
know  not  how  many  Scipios  among  Ihe  plebeian  famika  ! 
The  names  of  our  illustrious  families,  such  as  our  Fetidoi^  I 
our  Catinata,  our  Montausiers,  should,  in  like  manner,  tie  I 
revived  among  the  common  people. 

In  this  school  no  noisy  clocks  should   be  employed  tc  ' 
announce  the  different  exercises,  but  the  sound  of  tluta 
and  hautboys.     Every  thing  taught  there  should  be  10 
verse,  and  set  to  music.     It  rs  impossible  to  conceit 
influence  of  these  two  arta  united*      Of  Ihls  I  shall  ute1  i 
few  examples  taken  from  the  legislation  of  the  i 
whose  government  was  perhaps  the   most  per  feci 
that  ever  existed,    I  mean   I  hat  of  Sparta.      Hear  vthst 
Plutarch  says  on   this  subject  in  his  life    of  Lvcurgas 
"Lycurgus,  having  left  his  country,  (to  avoid  the  calum- 
nies which  were  the  reward  of  his  virtue,)  first  proceeded 
to  Candia,   where  he  attentively  observed  and  consider^ 
the  manners  and  government  of  that  island,   visiting  aw] 
conversing  with  the  most  virtuous  and  most  renowned  of tb 
inhabitants.     If  he  found  there  some  laws  which  appeared 
good,  and  was  induced  to  carry  them  with  him,  for  tte 
purpose  of  introducing  them  into  his  own  country,  f.. 
wise  met  with  others  of  which   he  could   not   approve. 
Among  the   rest  there  was  a   man,   who    was   aerountni 
uncommonly  wise  and  well  versed  in  matters  of  u 
me nts,  and    whose    name   was  Thales.      Him    Lyciirgv 
persuaded    by  his  entreaties  and  the  friendship  he  hul 
formed  with  him,  to  go  to  Sparta,     This  Thales  had  (hi 
reputation  of  being  a  Lyric  poet,  and  assumed  that  thk; 
but,  in  fact,  he  did  every  thing  that  could  be  dom- 
ablest  governors  sik!  the  most  enlightened  reformers  of 
ilie  wotUU  fot  &tV  \w&  ittrtn^cHttioiis  were  beautiful  song* 
in  which  he  exWrYsd  ft*  v™^  ^^***  <3o«!&fcm 
lflWtft  ato&    *ft    ttiWMV  a.\\&  c*hkwA  ^»\^  *«&&»  **&**\Ssjl 
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words  being  accompanied  with  notes,  gestures,  and 
accents,  full  of  sweetness  and  gravity,  which  secretly  soft* 
ened  the  stubborn  hearts  of  the  hearers,  and  inspired 
them  with  a  love  of  virtue,  arid  weaned  them  from  the 
seditions,  enmities,  and  divisions  which  at  that  time  pre- 
vailed among  them ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  he 
who  prepared  the  way  by  which  Lycurgus  afterwards  led 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  reason/* 

Lycurgu*  likewise  introduced  music  into  many  of  their 
exercises,  among  others  into  those  of  war.  "When  their 
whole  army  was  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  the  king  sacrificed  a  goat  to  the  gods,  and  then 
commanded  the  combatants  to  put  chaplets  of  flowers  on 
their  heads,  and  those  who  played  the  flutes  to  strike  up 
what  was  called  the  song  of  Castor,  at  the  sound  and  ca- 
dence of  which  he  himself  began  to  march  the  first ;  so 
that  it  was  a  spectacle  not  less  agreeable  than  tremen- 
dous, to  behold  them  thus  marching  all  together  in  good 
order,  without  confounding  their  ranks,  and  going  steadily 
and  joyfully  to  expose  themselves  to  the  perils  of  death."* 

Thus,  unlike  modern  nations,  music  served  to  repress 
their  courage,  rather  than  to  excite  it,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose they  had  no  occasion  for  bear-skin  hats,  nor  drums, 
nor  spirituous  liquors. 

If  music  and  poetry  were  such  powerful  means  of  re- 
calling vicious  men  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  afterwards 
of  governing  them  at  Sparta,  what  influence  would  they 
not  have  over  our  children  in  the  age  of  innocence!  Who 
could  ever  forget  the  sacred  laws  of  morality,  if  composed 
in  verses  as  pleasing  as  the  Devin  du  Village!  Such 
institutions  would  produce  among  us  poets  as  sublime  at 
the  sage  Thales,  or  as  Tyrtaeus,  who  composed  the  hymn 
of  Castor. 

These  means  being  established  in  behalf  .of  our  chil- 
dren, thp   first  thing  in  which  they  ought  to  totok^ 

•  Plutarch 'i  Life  ot  tjc\uv\%» 
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nstruction  should  be  religion.     Their  preceptors  shookl 
at  first  speak  to  them  concerning  God,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  inspire  them  with  love  and  awe,   but  awe,  unmixed 
with  fear.     The  fear  of  the  Deity  engenders  superstition 
and  produces  a  horror  of  priests  and  of  death.     The  fint 
commandment  of  religion  is  to  love  God.     "Lore,  and 
do  what  you  please,"   was  the  expression   of  a  saint 
Religion  enjoins  us  to  love  him  above  all  things,  and  to 
address  ourselves  to  him  as  to  our  father.    If  it  commands 
us  to  fear  him,  it  is  only  relatively  to  the  love  we  owe 
him,  for  we  ought  always  to  be  fearful  of  offending  what 
it  is  our  duty  to  love.     For  the  rest,  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing that  a  child  cannot  have  any  idea  of  God  before  be 
has  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  as  a  writer,  whoa 
1  love  in  other  respects,  has  asserted.     Do  we  not  instil 
into  very  young  children  sentiments  of  fear,  and  hatred  of 
metaphysical   objects  which  have  no  existence?     Why 
then  should  they  not  be  inspired  with  confidence  and  love 
towards  the  Being  who  fills  all  Nature  with  his  bounty? 
Children  have  not  such  an  idea  of  God  as  the  theologian 
or  the  philosopher,  but  they  are  extremely  susceptible  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  Deity,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
reason  of  Nature.  Nay,  this  sentiment  was  exalted  among 
them  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
impel  a  great  number  of  them  to  assume  the  cross,  and  to 
assist   in  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.      Would  to 
Heaven  that  I  had  preserved  the  sentiment  of  the  existence 
of  God,  and  of  his  principal  attributes  as  pure  as  in  the 
early  period  of  my  life!     It  is  the  heart  rather  than  the 
understanding  that  religion  demands.     And  let  me  ask 
which  of  the  two  is  most  filled  with  the  Deity,  and  is 
most  acceptable  in  his  sight,  the  child,  who,  penetrated 
with  the  sentiment  of  him,  raises  his  innocent  hands  to- 
wards heaven,  and  stammers  forth  his  prayers,  or  tlje 
scholar  who  explains  his  nature? 

It  'is  extremely  eas^  to  excite  in  children  ideas  of  God 
and  of  virtue.    *!>&*  towj  \^\^^^^\\^\\va^^d^ 
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from  the  trees  in  their  play-ground,  might  be  their  first 
lessons  in  theology,  and  their  first  exercises  in  abstinence 
and  obedience  to  the  laws.  Their  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  the  principal  object  of  religion,  by  the  pore  and 
simple  narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Gospel 
They  might  learn  in  their  Creed  all  that  it  is  possible  to 
know  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  all 
that  they  ought  to  ask  of  him. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  among  all  the  sacred  books 
there  is  none  which  children  learn  with  such  facility  as 
the  Bible.  They  ought  in  particular  to  be  exercised  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  enjoined  by  it,  without  vain 
glory  and  the  respect  of  mankind.  They  should,  there- 
fore be  trained  to  vie  with  each  other  in  acts  of  friend- 
ship, and  in  good  offices  of  every  kind.  All  the  children 
of  the  citizens,  without  exception,  should  be  admitted  into 
this  school.  Nothing  should  be  required  of  them  but  the 
greatest  cleanliness,  let  them  for  the  rest  even  be  clothed 
only  in  rags  sewed  together.  You  would  there  see  the 
child  of  the  man  of  quality,  attended  by  his  tutor,  arriving 
in  a  carriage,  and  placing  himself  beside  the  son  of  a  pea- 
sant, supported  by  his  little  stick,  lightly  clad  in  the  midbt 
of  winter,  and  carrying  in  his  satchel  his  books,  and  a 
slice  of  brown  bread  for  his  subsistence  during  the  whole 
day.  They  would  then  both  learn  to  know  each  other 
before  they  separated  for  ever.  The  son  of  the  rich  man 
would  learn  to  share  his  abundance  with  him  who  is  often 
destined  to  feed  him  during  his  whole  life  out  of  his  own 
scanty  pittance.  These  children  of  all  ages,  having  their 
heads  crowned  with  flowers  and  divided  into  bands, 
should  assist  at  our  public  processions:  their  youth,  their 
order,  their  singing,  their  innocence,  would  exhibit  a  more 
august  spectacle  than  footmen  carrying  their  master' 
coats  of  arms  fastened  to  tapers,  and  indisputably  more 
touching  than  the  files  of  soldiers  and  bayonets  with  which 
a  God  of  peace  is  surrounded  on  those  occa&\ow%. 

In  this  school  the  children  should  be  Vau^cft.  itst&ftflfc» 
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writing,  and  arithmetic.  For  this  purpose  ingenious  met 
have  invented  simple,  speedy,  and  pleasing  methods;  bit 
the  masters  of  schools  have  taken  great  pains  to  rend* 
them  useless,  because  they  destroyed  their  empire,  aid 
advanced  the  business  of  educaliou  too  speedily  for  their 
profit.  If  you  would  teach  children  to  read  in  ashof 
time,  put  a  sugar-plum  on  each  of  your  letters,  and  tbej 
will  soon  know  the  alphabet  by  heart :  and  if  you  multi- 
ply  and  diminish  the  number,  they  will  quickly  lent 
arithmetic.  For  the  rest,  they  will  have  reaped  abundant 
benefit  from  this  national  school,  if  they  leave  it  witbost 
knowing  how  to  read,  write,  or  cypher,  if  they  are  ooly 
deeply  impressed  with  this  truth,  that  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  all  the  sciences  in  the  world  are  nothing; 
but  that  to  be  sincere,  virtuous,  kind,  to  love  God  and 
man  is  the  only  science  worthy  of  the  human  heart. 

At  the  second  epoch  of  education,  which  I  suppose  to 
commence  about  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  when 
their  intelligence  becomes  restless  and  they  are  eager  to 
imitate  every  thing  they  see  done.  I  would  teach  them  in 
what  manner  a  provision  is  made  for  the  wants  of  society. 
1  should  not  pretend  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
five  hundred  and  thirty  arts  and  trades  which  are  carried 
on  in  Paris,  but  only  with  those  which  are  subservient  to 
the  first  necessities  of  life,  such  as  agriculture,  the  differ- 
ent preparations  of  bread,  the  arts  which  our  vanity  deno 
mi  nates  mechanical,  such  as  the  spinning  of  flax  anft 
hemp,  the  weaving  of  linen,  and  the  construction  of  houses. 
To  these  I  would  join  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences, 
which  led  to  the  invention  of  those  arts,  the  rudiments  of 
geometry,  and  the  experiments  of  natural  philosophy, 
which  have  not  enriched  those  inventions,  but  which  ex- 
plain their  processes  with  great  parade.  1  would  add  to 
them  a  kuowledge  of  the  liberal  arts,  such  as  those  of 
drawing,  &YcYi\\eg\UTe,  fox^roti*^  wvx.  v*  xxv^ke  them 
painters,  aicVutecVs,  %vA  ^w^xw^c^^Wvv*  ^ercw  >fc^\^\*s* 
houses  are  b\x\\\,  «A^  vV*  ******  \*>*«5«*i*.  ^ 
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preserve  them  from  the  vanity  which  the  sciences  exert*; 
1  would  demonstrate  to  them  that  among  so  many  arts  and 
professions,  man  has  invented  nothing!  hut  lhat  the  whole 
is  imitated  either  from  ihe  industry  of  animals,  or  from 
the  operations  of  Nature;  that  his  industry  is  a  testimony 
of  the  wretchedness  to  which  he  is  condemned,  which 
obliges  him  to  maintain  an  incessant  conflict  with  the 
elements,  with  hunger  and  thirst,  with  his  fellow-creatures, 
and,  what  is  still  more  difficult,  with  himself,  f  would 
make  them  sensible  of  these  relations  of  1  he  truths  of  reli- 
gion to  those  of  Nature;  and  I  would  thus  encourage  in 
tli em  a  disposition  to  love  the  class  of  useful  men  who  are 
incessantly  providing  for  their  necessities. 

In  the  course  of  this  education  1  would  always  study  to 
make  the  exercises  of  the  body  and  those  of  Ihe  mind  go 
hand  in  hand.  Accordingly,  while  they  vvere  acquiring 
A  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts,  I  would  teach  them  Latin* 
They  would  not  learn  it  metaphysically  and  grammatically, 
as  in  our  academies,  to  forget  it  again  as  soon  as  they  have 
left  them,  hut  by  habit.  It  is  thus  that  it  is  learned  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  Polish  peasants,  who  speak  it  all 
their  hires,  though  they  have  never  been  at  college.  They 
speak  it  in  a  very  intelligible  manner,  as  I  know  from 
experience  during  my  travels  in  their  country  ;  they  have 
preserved  this  language,  I  believe,  from  the  time  of  tlie 
Romans,  and  perhaps  from  Ovid;  who  was  banished 
among  their  ancestors,  the  Sarmatians,  and  for  whose 
memory  they  still  cherish  the  greatest  veneration,  "  It  is 
not  Cicero1!  Latin, "  say  our  scholars.  But  what  of  that f 
It  is  not  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  Latm  tongue,  that  they  cannot  speak  the  language  of 
Cicero,  but  because  they  are  serfs,  and  understand  not 
that  of  liberty.  Our  French  peasants  would  not  under- 
stand the  best  translation »  of  that  writer,  were  they  eve« 
executed  by  members  of  the  umverat^.  K  C-ann&nw 
*#? 30B  wouh1r  however*  comprehend  them  \iwtec>\^  *«^ 
and  better  titan  many  professors  of  e\cK£*!ci\w.     ^v  ^  ^^ 
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tone  of  mind  of  the  hearer  that  causes  him  to  undenuul 
the  language  of  the  speaker,  It  was  proposed,  if  I  m 
not  mistaken,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  build  i 
city  where  only  Latin  should  be  spoken,  which  would 
have  infinitely  abridged  the  study  of  that  language;  bat 
undoubtedly  the  university  would  not  have  found  iu 
account  in  the  execution  of  that  plan.  Be  this  as  it  uw 
I  am  well  assured  that  no  more  than  two  years  would  be 
required  by  the  children  of  the  national  school  to  lew 
Latin  by  practice,  especially  if  in  their  lessons  extradi 
were  given  them  from  the  lives  of  celebrated  Frenchm 
and  Romans,  well  written  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  abb 
explained. 

At  the  third  epoch  of  education,  about  the  age  when 
the  passions  manifest  themselves,  I  would  point  out  their 
tender  and  pure  language  in  the  Eclogues  and  Georgki 
of  Virgil,  their  philosophy  in  certain  Odes  of  Horace,  and 
pictures  of  their  corruption  in  Tacitus  and  in  Suetonius 
I  would  complete  the  delineation  of  the  horrible  excesses 
into  which  man  is  plunged  by  them  from  some  historito 
of  the  Eastern  Empire.  1  would  make  them  remark  how 
talents,  taste,  knowledge,  and  eloquence  declined  among 
the  ancients  at  the  same  time  with  morals  and  virtue.  1 
would  take  good  care  not  to  fatigue  them  with  these 
lessons.  I  would  only  shew  them  the  most  interesting 
passages,  to  excite  iu  them  a  desire  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  rest.  My  object  would  not  be  to  make  them  go 
through  the  whole  of  Virgil,  of  Horace,  or  of  Tacitus,  but 
through  a  real  course  of  the  classics,  by  combining  in  their 
studies  what  men  of  genius  have  thought  most  proper  for 
improving  human  nature.  I  would  have  them  learn,  in 
like  manner,  by  practice,  the  Greek  language,  which  is 
likely  to  be  soon  entirely  unknown  among  us.  I  would 
make  them  acquainted  with  Homer,  the  principium  mpi- 
entice  et  fons,  as  he  is  justly  denominated  by  Horace-  with 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  history;  and  with  some  of  the 
maxims  u\  \he  yjwV  q£  \Soa  &hvoa  Marcus  Aurelius.    1 
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would  demonstrate  to  them  that  in  every  age,  talent* 
virtues,  great  men,  and  republics  flourished  with  the  con- 
idence  iu  divine  Providence.  But  to  give  greater  weight 
jo  these  everlasting  truths,  I  would  blend  with  them  the 
snchanting  studies  of  Nature,  of  which  they  would  have 
leen  but  feeble  sketches  in  the  greatest  writers. 

I  would  draw  their  attention  to  the  disposition  of  this 
{lobe,  suspended  iu  an  incomprehensible  manner  from 
nothing,  traversed  and  navigated  by  an  infinite  number  of 
nations;  I  would  make  them  observe  iu  every  climate  the 
principal  plants  that  are^useful  to  human  life,  the  animals 
that  have  relations  to  these  plants,  and  the  countries 
where  they  grow,  but  without  enlarging  on  those  subjects; 
and  would  then  point  out  to  them  men,  the  only  species 
of  living  beings  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  whole 
earth  for  the  purpose  of  affording  each  other  mutval 
assistance,  and  collecting  at  once  all  the  productions  of 
Nature.  I  would  shew  them  that  the  interests  of  princes 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  human  race,  and  that  the  in- 
terests of  each  nation  are  not  different  from  those  of  their 
princes.  I  would  treat  of  the  various  laws  by  wh>ch 
nations  are  governed,  and  teach  them  those  of  their  own 
country,  of  which  most  of  the  citizens  are  ignorant.  1 
would  give  them  an  idea  of  the  principal  religions  wnich 
divide  the  earth,  and  would  convince  them  how  much 
superior  the  Christian  religion  is  to  all  our  political  laws, 
jnd  bow  admirably  it  is  adapted  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
Kind  I  would  make  them  sensible  that  it  is  this  which 
prevents  the  different  classes  of  society  from  clashing  with 
each  other,  and  which  gives  them  equal  strength  under 
unequal  burdens.  These  sublime  considerations  would 
kindle  in  their  youthful  hearts  the  love  of  country,  which 
would  be  excited  by  the  very  spectacle  of  its  miseries. 

With  these  affecting  speculations  I  would  intermingle 
exercises  useful,  agreeable,  and  adapted  to  the  vivacity  of 
I  heir  age.     I  would  make  them  learn  Vo  wn\m,  ytcX  w> 
much  to  teach  them  to  escape  them&etaea,  \f  \\v^  ifcvov^ 

VOL.   II'  2  (i 
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chance  to  iuffer  shipwreck,  as  to  succour  those  who  awy 
experience  such  a  disaster.  Whatever  benefit  they  at? 
jhemselves  derive  from  their  studies,  I  would  never  pro- 
pose to  them  any  other  object  than  the  welfare  of  their  | 
fellow- creatures.  They  would  make  a  great  progress  I 
they  reaped  from  them  no  other  fruit  than  concord  tsi 
the  love  of  couutry.  In  summer,  after  the  harvest,  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  September,  I  would  take  the* 
iu to  the  fields,  divided  under  several  standards.  1  wouW 
give  them  an  idea  of  war.  1  would  make  them  sleep 
upon  the  grass,  in  the  shade  of  the  forests;  there  the? 
should  dress  their  own  food;  they  should  learn  to  attack 
and  defend  a  post,  and  to  swim  across  a  river.  Tbey 
should  exercise  themselves  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  at 
the  same  time  perform  manoeuvres  taken  from  the  tactics 
of  the  Greeks,  who  are  our  masters  in  almost  every  science. 
By  these  military  exercises  1  would  eradicate  the  partiality 
to  fencing,  which  renders  the  soldier  formidable  only  to 
the  peaceful  citizen,  which  is  useless  and  detrimental  is 
war,  which  has  been  condemned  by  many  great  generals, 
and,  as  Philopcemen  said*  is  derogatory  to  courage. 
%When  I  was  a  child,*  says  Michel  Montaigne,  "the 
nobility  shunned  the  reputation  of  being  good  fencers,  u 
injurious,  and  learned  it  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  as  being 
science  of  subtilty,  derogatory  to  genuine  and  native 
virtue."*  This  art,  sprung  from  the  hatred  of  the  inferior 
against  the  superior  classes  of  the  same  society  by  which 
they  are  oppressed,  came  to  us  from  Italy,  where  it  de- 
stroyed, the  military  art.  It  is  this  that  cherishes  among 
us  the  spirit  of  duelling.  This  spirit  did  not  originate 
among  the  northern  nations,  as  many  writers  have  asserted. 
Duels  are  very  rare  in  Prussia  and  Russia;  they  are 
entirely  unknown  among  the  savages  of  the  north.  It 
came  on«;\\\aU^  from  Uabf*  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
i:e\ebvaVed  booVs  ow  to^,  *»k  ^^  Votkks  *&  \W  mtt* 
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which  are  Italian,  as  time,  quarte,  and  was  naturalized 
among  us,  in  consequence  of  the  weak ness  and  corruption 
of  many  women,  who  are  pleased  to  find  a  bully  in  a  lover. 
It  is  undoubtedly  to  these  moral  causes  that  we  must  as- 
cribe the  strange  contradiction  of  our  government,  which 
prohibits  duelling,  bur,  at  the  same  time,  permits  the  pub- 
lic exercise  of  an  art  which  teaches  nothing  else  but  to  fight 
duels.*  The  national  pupils  should  have  a  different  idea 
of  courage;  and  in  the  course  of  their  studies,  they  should 
go  through  a  course  of  human  lift,  in  which  they  would 
learn  how  they  are  one  day  to  behave  towards  their  ft  - 1  - 
low-citizen?,  and  towards  their  enrmics. 

The  season  of  youth  would  be  agreeably  and  usefully 
spent  amidst  so  many  occupations*  The  mind  and  the 
body  would  be  expanded  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Natural  talents,  which  lie  dormant  in  the  generality  of 
men,  would  be  called  forth  at  the  sight  of  different  objects 
presented  to  them.  More  than  one  Achilles  would  feel 
his  blood  inflamed  at  the  sight  of  a  sword ;  more  than  one 
Van  can  eon,  on  beholding  a  machine,  would  meditate  how 
to  organize  brass  and  wood.  AH  these  attainments,  it 
may  be  said,  require,  considerable  time.  True;  but  if  we 
reflect  on  that  which  is  lost  in  the  colleges  by  tedious 
repetitions  of  lessons*  by  grammatical  decompositions  and 
explanations  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  do  not  even  give 
the  scholar  the  facility  of  speaking  it,  and  by  the  dange- 
rous competitions  of  a  vain  ambition,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  we  should  make  a  better  use  of  it.  The  pupils 
every    day    scrawl     over     as    much    paper     as    attor- 

*  Fenriti^ir>^t*-T5  »ny  lEiat  ihcir  art  fapandi  lh*  body,  and  icitlii'ii 
people  Id  walk,  fl  a  nt  in^-m  tilers  aiiert  Use  lamt  vf  theln*  A  prnof 
Mi  it  ihry  are  mistaken  h,  UmI  U»«y  may  bdb  b<?  known  at  bi*t  Mqlit  by 
Ibe  aHectatbm  fll  their  gait.  A  citizro  ncedi  ncl  la  b*Ye  dlbei  '!■■■  iiti- 
ihe  movementi  ufa  gladiator  or  of  *  Sybarite.  Bui  if  Hit  ait  af 
fencing  is  necttisry,  duelling  thonld  be  |jublirkly  allowed,  la  reliev* 
hontfti  men  from  ifce  cruel  alternative  of  flhhotifurtac  *Wtnte\**»,  t^Vi 
if  thty  violst»  the  laws  if  tbe  state  and  of  telhiW,  «  tt  ftpq  <A*woi* 
them.     Intleeilj  the  wicltd  among  Hi  art  ptrfevtiy  a\  tirekt  hi»» 
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nks/  and  the  more  uselessly,  as,  thanks  to  the  art * 
printing  books,  from  which  they  copy  the  versions  oril* 
tin  tnrst  they  have  no  occasion  Tor  all  that  tedious  labor. 
But  how  would  the  masters  themselves  employ  their  time, 
if  the  scholars  were  not  to  lose  theirsf 

Iti  the  national  schools  every  thing  should  be  conduct^ 
after  the  academic  manner  of  the  Greek  philosopher*. 
The  pupils  should  study  sometimes  sitting,  sotnetims 
■feUMftrigl  at  one  time  in  the  fields,  at  another  in  tfc 
amphitheatre,  or  in  the  park  surrounding  it.  They  would 
have  no  occasion  for  pens,  paper,  or  ink;  each  should 
only  carry  with  him  the  classic  that  was  to  he  the  subject 
of  his  lesson,  thrive  frequently  found  from  exj 
that  we  forget  what  we  write.  What  I  consign  to  paper* 
I  wipe  from  my  memory,  and  very  soon  from  my  rwoJ» 
lection;  tins  1  have  perceived  in  the  case  of  whole  work* 
which  1  had  written  out  fair,  and  which  appeared  ** 
strange  to  me  as  if  they  had  been  executed  by  another 
hand.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  impressions  left  uyoa 
our  minds  by  the  discourse  of  another,  especially  if  it  be 
accompanied  with  something  striking,  The  tone  of  the 
voice,  the  gesture,  the  respect  due  to  the  speaker,  uV 
reflections  of  our  neighbors,  concur  to  engrave  the  wori 
of  a  discourse  much  deeper  than  writing.  I  shnl!  wict 
more  quote  on  this  subject  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  or 
rather  of  Lycurgus: 

*'But  it  must  he  particularly  remarked,  that  1a 
wished  none  of  his  laws  to  be  consigned  to  v. 
he  expressly  enacts  in  one  of  his  ordinances  that  none  */ 
them  should  be  written  down;  for  he  thought  tin 
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*  tmn  perjiiiktal  that  IT  Ibis  plan  of  ed  licit  ton,  imperfect  bi  i\ 
•AopteiJ,  one  of  the  grc&u-tf  ubtuclej  to  an  Dulv«-r»l  rcfot  ■. 
ledge  and  aqr  munnwrt  would  neither  tie  the  tchool-mtite-r*,  par  ar«< J*p* 
cal  institution*,  nor  tb«  prlvtlefc*  of  the  univi-rMiy,  oor  iWtor*  etrs 
would  be   the    Blafloneri   wbc   wuuL*   (*e  one  of  the   tnott  f»ri> 
Pranthu*  of  vhcte  ta&<ta  &tt\vct«  \n  tonieqoence  of  It.     F^: 
of  the  mTi^'nt  O&tre  *ia&Vt  Vm  Vi*Wi  **&  iKtommv 
objection  fttv  tilt  wiwe  ut  maws  , v&  VW  w*  «*^*te*aa*  ^ubxskL\  t 
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is  particularly  powerful  and  efficacious  to  render  &  city 
virtuous  and  happy,  ought  io  be  impressed  by  education 
on  the  hearts  and  manners  of  men,  in  order  that  it  might 
never  be  erased.  It  is  a  virtuous  disposition  which  is  a 
much  stronger  tie  than  any  other  constraint  that  can  be 
imposed  upon  men,  and  which  causes  each  of  them  to 
serve  as  a  law  to  himself.* 

The  minds  of  our  young  people  would  not  then  be 
fatigued  in  the  national  schools  with  a  vain  and  loquacious 
science.  Sometimes  they  would  defend  among  them  the 
cause  of  a  citizen;  sometimes  they  would  express  their 
sentiments  on  some  public  event.  They  would  follow  the 
progress  of  an  art  through  nut  its  whole  course.  Their 
eloquence  would  be  real  eloquence,  and  their  knowledge 
real  knowledge.  They  would  not  employ  themselves 
with  the  abstract  sciences,  or  with  vain  researches,  which 
are  in  general  the  fruits  of  pride.  In  the  studies  which  1 
propose,  every  tiling  recals  us  to  society,  to  concord,  to 
religion  and  to  Nature. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  these  different  schools 
should  be  decorated  in  an  appropriate  manner,  and  that 
the  circumference  should  serve  for  a  place  for  the  people 
to  assemble  and  walk  about,  especially  during  the  long 
nights  of  winter.  They  would  there  daily  behold  spec- 
tacles more  proper  to  inspire  them  with  virtue  or  the  love 
of  country,  I  will  not  say  than  those  of  the  Boulevards  or 
the  dances  of  Vauxhall,  hut  titan  the  tragedies  of  Cor* 
neille. 

Among  these  young  people  i  lie  re  would  he  neither  re- 
wards nor  punishments,  neither  emulation  nor  envy.  The 
only  punishment  inflicted  there  should  be  to  banish  from 
the  assembly  any  one  who  disturbed,  but  only  for  a  time 
proportioned  to  the  fault  of  the  culprit;  this  would  be  ra- 
ther an  act  of  police  than  of  punishment,  for  no  kind  of 
disgrace  should  be  attached  to  tins  exile*     If  you  would 


*  Pf march's  Life  of  LycuTfiu*. 
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form  an  idea  of  such  an  assembly,  imagine  to  yoand( 
instead  of  our  youth  at  college,  pale,  contemplative,  j» 
lous,  trembling  for  the  success  of  their  unfortunate  compo- 
sitious;  imagine,  I  say,  to  yourself  young  people  gay, 
contented,  allured  by  pleasure  into  vast  circular  halls,  ora 
which  are  dispersed  the  statues  of  the  illustrious  men  of 
antiquity  and  of  their  native  land;  observe  them  all  attea* 
tive  to  the  instructions  of  the  master,  assisting  each  other 
to  comprehend  them,  to  retain  them,  and  to  answer  una- 
pected  questions.  This,  in  a  whisper,  suggests  an  answer 
to  his  neighbor,  that  makes  an  excuse  for  the  negligence 
of  his  absent  school- fellow.  Represent  to  yourself  their 
rapid  progress  in  studies  facilitated  by  intelligent  masters, 
to  pupils  who  mutually  assist  each  other  to  retain  what 
they  hear.  Figure  to  yourself  science  spreading  among 
them  like  the  flame  in  a  pile  of  wood,  all  the  pieces  which 
are  so  arranged  as  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and 
to  take  fire  altogether.  Observe,  instead  of  a  vain  emula- 
tion, how  union,  good-will,  friendship,  spring  up  among 
them,  for  an  answer  seasonably  suggested,  for  an  excuse 
made  in  behalf  of  an  absent  youth  by  his  neighbor,  and 
for  other  services  performed.  The  remembrance  of  these 
youthful  connections  would  serve  to  unite  them  after  their 
entrance  into  life,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of  their 
conditions.  It  is  at  this  tender  age  that  gratitude  and 
resentment  are  as  profoundly  engraved  for  the  remainder 
of  life,  as  the  elements  of  the  sciences  and  of  religion. 
The  case  is  very  different  in  our  colleges,  where  each 
pupil  strives  to  supplant  his  neighbor.  I  recollect  that 
one  day  I  was  extremely  embarrassed  because  I  had  for- 
gotten a  Latin  author,  out  of  which  I  had  a  page  to 
translate;  one  of  my  neighbors  kindly  offered  to  dictate  to 
me  the  version  he  had  made.  I  accepted  his  service  very 
thankfully.  I  therefore  wrote  down  his  version,  only  al- 
tering a  few  words,  lest  my  master  should  discover  that  it 
was  the  same  as  tsv^j  \MA^e\ww*v»  V»\t  what  he  had  gifen 
me  was  ou\^  a.  f*\«ft  tQ,Vl  ^  ^  Vwxato&ss^  'xaav  ^  >»sk 
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ttravagant  blunders,  that  my  master  was  astonished,  and 
timed  lately  suspected  I  hut  il  was  not  my  work,  because  I 
vas  not  a  backward  scholar,  I  have  not  vet  lost  the  re- 
collection of  this  perlidy,  though  1  have  indeed  forgotten 
others,  still  more  cruel,  since  Unit  time;  but  the  early  part 
of  human  life  is  the  age  for  receiving  impressions  of  re- 
sentment or  of  gratitude  which  can  never  be  effaced,  [ 
even  remember  circumstances  of  a  period  still  more  remote. 
When  1  was  in  petticoats,  1  went  to  school,  and  sometimes 
lost  my  books  through  carelessness.  We  had  a  maid-ser- 
vant  whose  name  was  Mary  Talbot,  who  bought  Die  new 
ones  out  of  her  own  pocket,  for  fear  I  should  be  chastised 
at  school.  These  little  services  made  such  a  deep  and 
durable  impression  on  my  heart,  that,  except  in  or  my  mo* 
ther,  there  was  not  a  person  in  the  world  for  whom  I 
entertained  such  a  strong  and  permanent  affection*  This 
poor,  good-natured  creature  was  frequently  included  in  my 
useless  projects  for  making  a  fortune.  1  fluttered  myself 
with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  repay  her  with  usury,  in 
her  old  age,  when  she  was  in  a  manner  totally  destitute, 
the  tender  cares  she  had  bestowed  on  me  when  a  child; 
but  1  scarcely  had  it  in  my  power  to  give  her  some  feeble 
and  inconsiderable  tokens  of  my  good  will.  1  mention 
these  circumstances,  though  each  of  my  readers  may  be  in 
possession  of  still  more  interesting  facts  relative  to  others, 
or  even  to  himself,  to  demonstrate  to  what  a  degree  infancy 
would  naturally  be  the  season  of  virtue  and  of  gratitude, 
were  it  not  often  depraved  among  us  by  the  vices  of  our 
institutions. 

But  before  these  national  schools  were  established,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  men  to  superintend  them. 
They  should  not  be  selected  from  among  those  who  are 
Ilia  most  strongly  recommended.  The  more  recommen- 
dations they  had,  the  more  intriguing  they  wouid  be,  and 
consequently  the  less  virtue  they  would  possess.  It  would 
not  be  asked :  Is  such  a  one  a  wit,  a  genius,  a  philosopher? 
but,  does  he  love  children?  is  he  a  nraiv  v*\to  V\iv\*\^R 
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wretched  in  preference  to  the  great?  is  he  a  myw  of  fcd> 
ing?  is  he  a  virtuous  man  t  From  among  men  of  tfcst 
stamp  masters  should  be  provided  for  the  public  edocatkn; 
and  I  should  farther  wish  that  the  title  of  master  or  do> 
tor  might  be  changed,  as  harsh  and  haughty.  I  wonM 
have  their  titles  to  signify  the  friends  of  children,  the 
fathers  of  the  country,  and  to  be  expressed  by  beantiH 
Greek  words,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  respect  for 
their  functions  the  mystery  of  their  titles.  Thisclsaof 
men,  destined  to  form  the  citizens  of  the  nation,  ought  to 
be  at  least  as  noble  and  as  distinguished  as  that  of  the 
equerries  who  train  the  horses  of  princes.  A  titled  mags> 
trate  should  preside  every  day  in  each  school.  It  would 
be  but  just  that  the  magistrates  should  cause  the  cbUdrea, 
whom  they  are  one  day  to  judge  and  to  govern  as  met, 
to  be  trained  under  their  inspection  in  the  paths  of  justice, 
and  in  the  observance  of  the  laws.  Children  are  cituen 
in  miniature.  A  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank  should  be 
invested  with  the  general  superintendance  over  the  schools 
of  the  country,  more  important,  beyond  dispute,  than  that 
over  the  royal  stud ;  and  that  men  of  letters,  the  vilest  of 
flatterers,  might  not  be  tempted  to  advertise  in  the  public 
papers  the  days  on  which  they  should  deign  to  visit  them, 
that  sublime  duty  should  be  without  a  salary,  and  should 
procure  only  the  honor  of  presiding  there. 

Would  to  heaveu  that  I  could  make  the  education  of 
women  concur  with  that  of  men,  as  at  Sparta!  but  this 
our  manners  forbid.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  there 
could  be  no  inconvenience  in  associating  young  children 
of  both  sexes.  Their  society  confers  mutual  graces;  be- 
sides, the  first  elements  of  civil  life,  of  religion,  and  of 
virtue  are  the  same  for  one  as  for  the  other.  This  first 
epoch  excepted,  the  girls  should  be  taught  nothing  of 
what  men  ought  to  know,  not  that  they  may  remain  igno- 
rant of  \t  fot  e*fcT,Y>\ft.^ftttk\fcv«<J  xoa?i  ^OT^A.^v^^KafaHC 
pleasure,  and  *k  *  ^«  ^er«A*»^ «**«  'aftAm^^i 
lovers.     Thete  Vs  <fc\%  w**\  «Biwt^v*w«»*  ^-^  « 
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romaii,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  former  to  devote  himself 
o  his  country*  and  of  the  latter  to  study  the  happiness  of 
we  man.  A  girl  can  never  attain  this  end  but  by  a  taste 
or  the  occupations  of  her  sex.  You  may  fill  her  head 
rith  sciences  of  all  kinds,  and  make  her  a  philosopher  and 
.  theologian,  but  a  husband  is  not  pleased  to  find  in  his 
rife  either  a  rival  or  a  doctor  of  divinity.  Among  us 
KK>ks  and  masters  early  blight  in  a  youthful  female  virgin 
gnorance,  that  flower  of  the  soul  so  grateful  to  the  senses 
if  a  lover.  They  rob  married  people  of  the  sweetest 
rharms  of  their  union,  and  of  those  communications  of 
amorous  science  and  native  ignorance  so  proper  for  beguil- 
ng  the  long  days  of  wedded  life.  They  destroy  those 
sontrasts  of  character  which  Nature  has  established  be* 
ween  the  two  sexes,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
noiit  lovely  harmonies. 

These  natural  contrasts  are  so  necessary  to  love,  that 
here  is  not  one  female  celebrated  for  the  attachment  with 
which  she  has  inspired  her  lovers  or  her  husband,  who 
wed  her  empire  to  any  other  attractions  than  to  the 
imusements  and  the  occupations  of  her  sex,  from  the  time 
of  Penelope  to  the  present  day.  There  are  instances  of 
the  kind  among  women  of  all  ranks  and  characters,  ex- 
cepting among  the  learned.  These  last  have  almost  all 
been  unfortunate  in  love,  from  Sappho  to  Christina  queen 
of  Sweden,  and  even  nearer  to  our  own  time.  It  should 
therefore  be  in  the  company  of  her  mother,  her  brothers, 
and  her  sisters,  that  a  young  female  ought  to  acquire  in- 
struction in  the  future  duties  of  a  mother  and  a  wife.  It 
is  in  the  paternal  habitation  that  she  should  learn  a  great 
number  of  domestic  arts,  unknown  at  the  present  day  to 
our  well-educated  women. 

In  this  work  I  have  more  than  once  extolled  the  happi- 
ness of  Holland,  but  as  I  only  saw  that  country  in  travel- 
ling through  it,  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  domestic 
manners  of  its  inhabitants.     So  much,  Yuwevet,  U^w, 
that  the  women  tire  constantly  engaged  Vci  toroveafcte.  wv 
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ixsrns,  and  that  the  greatest  conjugal  harmony  preraik 
But  at  Berlin,  I  beheld  an  image  of  the  delight  watt 
those  manners,  though  held  iu  supreme  contempt  anotg 
us,  are  capable  of  producing  in  a  family.  A  friend,  whoa 
Providence  raised  up  for  me  in  that  city,  where  Iwuu 
utter  stranger,  took  me  into  a  company  of  young  ladies; 
for  in  Prussia  it  is  not  the  mistress  of  the  house,  but  the 
daughter,  who  has  parties  and  assemblies.  This  custom 
is  observed  in  all  the  families  which  have  not  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  manners  of  our  French  officers,  who  were 
prisoners  there  during  the  seven  years*  war.  It  is  there- 
fore common  for  the  young  ladies  of  the  same  society  alter- 
nately to  iuvite  their  friends,  to  take  coffee  with  then, 
and  Thursday  is  in  general  appointed  for  these  assemblies. 
They  repair  with  their  mothers  to  the  house  of  the  young 
lady  who  gives  the  invitation.  This  last  serves  caffee  with 
all  kinds  of  pastry  and  confectionary  of  her  own  making. 
She  presents  them  in  the  midst  of  winter  fruits  of  every 
kind,  preserved  in  sugar,  with  their  colors,  their  verdure, 
and  their  perfumes,  apparently  as  fresh  as  if  they  were 
still  upon  the  trees.  She  receives  from  her  companions 
a  thousand  compliments,  which  she  repays  with  usury. 
But  she  soon  displays  other  talents.  At  one  time  she 
unfolds  to  their  view,  on  a  large  piece  of  tapestry  at  which 
she  works  night  and  day,  forests  of  evergreen  willows 
planted  by  herself,  and  streams  of  mohair  which  she  bat 
created  with  her  needle.  At  another,  she  sits  down  to 
her  harpsichord  which  she  accompanies  with  her  voice, 
and  you  would  think  she  had  assembled  in  her  apartment 
all  the  songsters  of  the  groves.  She  invites  her  compa- 
nions to  sing  in  their  turn,  and  the  commendations  are 
then  redoubled.  Their  mothers,  filled  with  delight,  are  I 
secretly  gratified  with  the  praises  bestowed  on  their  | 
daughters.  A  few  officers,  in  regimentals  and  in  boots,  I 
escaping  b^  stes\>\v  twG&  ta&t  awos^  <£»\&&  v*^^  | 
among  them  *moxj&«Kv\.«&  faXv&ta^vwbnss^A^vs&^ftsfcfe, 
each  of  the  fc\t  Wp»  *»  %sAV*<»fc ^l^m\«x^^» 
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and  her  friend,  each  soldier  sighs  for  the  partner  who  it 
one  day  to  soften  the  rigor  of  military  labors  by  the  charm 
of  her  domestic  talents.  I  never  saw  a  country  where 
the  morals  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  more  pure,  and 
where  marriages  are  more  happy. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  go  so  far  as  foreign  countries  to 
seek  proofs  of  the  power  of  love  on  purity  of  morals.  -  I 
ascribe  the  innocence  of  those  of  our  peasants,  and  their 
conjugal  fidelity  to  this  cause,  that  they  are  allowed  to 
indulge  this  honorable  sentiment  at  a  very  early  age.  It 
is  love  that  makes  them  contented  with  their  hard  lot ; 
it  even  suspends  the  woes  of  slavery.  In  the  Isle  of  France 
1  have  frequently  seen  negroes  exhausted  with  the  fatigues 
of  the  day,  set  out  at  night  to  walk  ten  or  twelve  miles 
to  see  their  mistresses.  They  meet  them  in  the  midst  of 
a  wood,  at  the  foot  of  some  rock,  where  they  kindle  a  fire; 
they  dance  with  them  a  part  of  the  night,  to  the  sound  of 
their  tantam,  and  return  to  their  labor  before  day- break, 
contented,  vigorous,  and  as  fresh  as  those  who  have  en- 
joyed tne  soundest  sleep— such  is  the  power  of  the  moral 
affections  combined  with  that  sentiment  over  the  physical 
organization!  The  night  of  the  lover  charms  the  day's 
labor  of  the  slave. 

There  is  in  Scripture  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  this 
kind.  It  is  in  Genesis.  M  Jacob,  it  is  there  said,  M  served 
seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  they  seemed  unto  him  but  a 
few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.v*  I  know  that  our 
politicians,  who  value  nothing  but  gold  and  titles,  are 
unable  to  comprehend  this;  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  tc 
inform  them  that  none  was  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  Nature  than  the  authors  of  the  sacreo 
books,  and  that  upon  the  laws  of  Nature  alone  can  those 
of  happy  societies  be  established. 

I  should  wish  then  that  our  young  people  might  culti- 
vate the  sentiment  of  love  amidst  their  labors,  as  did  Jacob. 

•  Generis  utix.  30. 
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It  mattera  not  at  what  age,  for  no  sooner  are  they  ctpibk 
of  feeling,  than  they  are  capable  of  loving.  Honwibk 
love  soothes  pain,  banishes  languor,  prevent!  proatitntioa, 
and  the  errors  and  inquietudes  of  celibacy.  It  fib  at 
with  a  thousand  delightful  perspectives,  exhibiting  in  the 
future  the  most  fortunate  of  unions:  it  strengthens  in  the 
hearts  of  two  youthful  lovers  the  partiality  for  study mi 
for  domestic  occupations.  What  pleasure  must  a  yoasf 
man,  passionately  fond  of  science,  derive  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  its  lessons  to  the  beauty  he  loves !  What  joy  oust 
it  afford  to  a  young  and  bashful  maiden  to  see  hendf 
distinguished  among  her  companions,  and  to  hear  her  tore? 
extol  the  merits  and  the  graces  of  her  own  industry  I  A 
youth  destined  at  some  future  period  to  restrain  from  the 
beuch  of  justice  the  crimes  of  men,  is  enchanted,  amidst 
the  mazes  of  the  law,  to  behold  his  mistress  embroidering 
for  him  the  flowers  that  are  to  decorate  the  abode  of  their 
union,  and  to  afford  him  an  image  of  the  beauties  of  Nature, 
of  which  gloomy  honors  are  to  deprive  him  for  life. 
Another,  who  is  to  carry  the  torch  of  war  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  world,  attaches  himself  to  the  feeling  heart  of 
his  fair  one,  and  flatters  himself  that  the  misery  he  will 
inflict  on  mankind,  will  be  repaired  by  the  good  which 
she  will  do  to  the  wretched.  The  bonds  of  friendship 
are  multiplied  in  every  house;  between  the  lover  and  the 
brother  who  introduces  him,  and  between  the  brother  and 
the  sister.  Thus  families  become  connected.  The  younger 
branches  form  their  morals,  and  the  happy  prospects  which 
they  anticipate  of  their  union,  cherish  in  them  the  love  ef 
their  duty  and  of  virtue.  Who  can  tell  whether  this 
liberty  of  choice,  these  pure  and  tender  connections,  would 
not  fix  that  inconstant  spirit  which  is  thought  to  be  na- 
tural to  women?  They  would  respect  ties  which  them- 
selves had  formed.  If,  after  marriage,  they  are  desirous 
of  pleasing  all,  it  is  because  they  are  not  permitted  before 
marriage  to  love  a  single  one. 

If  we  m\§Vi\.  «*?*&  *^»W  window* VoL^to*. 
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it  can  only  be  effected  by  recalling  the  women  to  domes- 
tic manners.  Notwithstanding  all  the  satires  which  have 
i  been  written  against  them,  they  are  less  culpable  than 
i  meth  They  have  scarcely  any  vices  but  what  we  corn- 
j  iminicate  to  them,  and  we  have  many  from  winch  they 
C  are  free.  As  to  those  which  are  peculiar  to  them,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  have  retarded  our  ruin,  by  making 
nds  for  the  vices  of  our  political  constitution.  It  is 
possible  to  conceive  what  would  have  become  of  society, 
abandoned  to  all  the  inconsistencies  of  education,  to  all 
the  prejudices  of  our  conditions,  and  to  ambitions  of  every 
kind,  had  not  woman  crossed  us  in  the  way.  Our  history 
ex  hib  its  nothing  but  t  h  e  d  eel  a  mat  ion  s  of  monks  aga  i  nst 
monks,  of  doctors  against  doctors,  of  one  man  of  rank 
against  another,  of  the  noble  against  the  commoner;  and 
tn  the  mean  time  crafty  politicians  atrip  us  by  decrees  of 
our  possessions.  Had  it  not  been  for  women,  all  these 
parties  would  in  the  end  have  made  a  desert  of  ihe  state, 
and  would  have  dragged  the  last  of  the  common  people 
to  the  slaughter-house  or  to  the  market,  as  it  was  advised 
to  d*  some  years  ago.  There  were  ages  when  we  should 
all  have  been  Cordeliers,  coming  into  the  world  and  ex- 
piring with  the  girdle  of  St.  Francis;  in  others  all  knighhi 
errant  traversing  hills  and  dales  with  lance  in  hand;  in 
others  all  penitents  walking  in  procession  through  the 
cities  and  scourging  ourselves ;  and  in  others  qtmquu 
or  quamqwim  of  the  university.  The  sex,  thrown  out  of 
their  natural  state  by  our  unjust  manners,  turn  every  thing 
upside  down,  ridicule  every  thing,  destroy  every  thing, 
great  fortunes,  the  pretensions  of  pride,  and  the  prejudices 
of  opinion.  Women  have  but  one  passion,  which  is  love, 
a tnl  this  passion  has  but  one  object;  men,  on  the  contrary, 
refer  every  thing  to  ambition  which  has  thousands.  What- 
ever may  he  the  irregularities  of  women,  they  are  always 
much  nearer  to  Nature  than  we,  because  their  predominant 
pnssion  is  continually  drawing  them  closer  to  her, and  o^t%^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  removing  uft  to  a  &\*t&wcfc  tami'tax 
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A  provincial,  or  even  a  Paiisian  tradesman,  scarcely  ore* 
set  hit  own  children  when  they  are  somewhat  grown  sp; 
but  he  bows  very  low  to  those  of  strangers,  if  they  are 
rich,  or  people  of  quality.  His  wife,  on  the  cootmy, 
-egulates  her  behavior  by  their  figure;  if  they  are  homely, 
lie  takes  no  notice  of  them,  but  she  will  caress  the  chiM 
of  a  poor  day-laborer  if  it  is  handsome.  She  will  eote 
tain  a  higher  respect  for  a  low-born  man  with  silfcrytair 
and  a  venerable  aspect,  than  for  a  beardless  counsellor 
Women  attend  only  to  the  advantages  of  Nature,  and  s* 
to  none  but  those  of  fortune.  Thus  women,  amidst  afl 
their  irregularities,  bring  us  back  to  Nature,  while  we, 
with  all  our  pretended  wisdom,  are  continually  remoriof 
farther  from  her. 

I  admit,  however,  that  while  they  have  prevented  the 
general  calamity,  they  have  caused  among  us  an  infinite 
Dumber  of  particular  evils.  Alas!  like  ourselves,  they 
wiii  titvfv  find  happiness  but  in  virtue.  In  every  country 
where  virtue  has  ceased  to  reign,  they  are  exceeding!? 
wretched.  In  ancient  times  they  were  very  happy  in  the 
virtuous  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  where  they  decided 
the  fate  ^f  states;  at  the  present  day,  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  s raves  in  the  very  same  countries,  they  are  obliged 
to  prostitute  themselves  in  order  to  procure  a  subsistence 
Ours  ought  not  to  despair  of  us ;  they  possess  an  unalien- 
able empire  over  mau.*  We  only  know  them  by  the  name 
of  the  sex,  to  which  we  have  given  the  epithet  of  fair  by 
way  of  eminence;  but  how  many  other  affecting  epithets 

'  •  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  the  names  of  Hie  object*  of  Na- 
ture, of  morals,  and  of  metaphysics,  are  of  the  feminine  gender,  especially 
in  the  French  language.  It  would  afford  matter  of  curious  investigation 
to  enquire  whether  the  masculine  names  were  given  by  women,  and  ibe 
feminine  by  men,  to  those  things  which  are  more  paiticularly  used  by  tack 
sex,  or  whether  the  former  were  made  of  the  masculine  gender  beratst 
they  exhibit  characters  of  strength  and  power,  and  the  latter  of  the  femi- 
nine because  W\e^  \rcevovve^  tVwwv«\  <rt  ^%.c«i  and  'oveliness.     It  is  ay 


lavished  wpou  \hem  **™™rV:  ^^  x^\*~x^Vv^\^Lx« 

which  imptV*  ihettv  ^*70^*^vW,  «**  *■«  »**v*  *  *>»  «»«Nt 
borne  by  the  «^tfSS^^^*,^*,^*,,^ 
greater  number  ©t  *w«** 
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anight  we  uot  add  to  it,  such  as  nutritive  and  consolatory. 
It  is  they  who  receive  us  on  our  entrance  into  life,  and 
who  close  our  eyes  in  death.  It  is  not  to  beauty,  it  is  to 
religion  that  women  owe  their  principal  power;  the  same 
Frenchman  who  sighs  at  Paris  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress, 
keeps  her  in  chains  and  under  the  lash  in  St  Domingo. 
Our  religion  alone  has  viewed  the  conjugal  union  in  the 
order  of  Nature;  and  among  all  the  religions  in  the  world, 
it  is  the  only  one  that  presents  woman  to  man  as  a  com- 
panion ;  the  others  abandon  her  to  him  as  a  slave.  It  is 
to  religion  alone  that  our  women  are  indebted  for  the 
liberty  they  enjoy  in  Europe ;  and  the  liberty  of  the  wo- 
men led  to  the  liberty  of  nations,  and  the  proscription  of 
a  multitude  of  inhuman  usages,  diffused  over  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  such  as  slavery,  seraglios,  and  eunuchs.  O 
charming  sex!  your  power  lies  in  your  virtues.  Save 
your  country  by  recalling  your  lovers  and  your  husbands 
to  domestic  manners,  by  the  spectacle  of  your  peaceful 
occupations:  you  would  restore  all  society  to  its  duties, 
were  each  of  you  to  bring  back  one  man  only  to  the  order 
of  Nature !  Envy  uot  man  his  authority,  his  magistracies, 
his  talents,  his  vain  glory  ;  but  amidst  all  your  weakness, 
surrounded  by  your  wools  and  your  silks,  bless  the  Author 
of  Nature  for  having  conferred  on  you  alone  the  power  of 
being  always  good  and  beneficent! 

RECAPITULATION. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  work  I  gave  a  view  of  the 
different  paths  of  Nature  which  I  proposed  to  pursue,  fo% 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  an  idea  of  the  order  which  governs 
the  world.  I  first  stated  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  in  every  age  against  Providence,  which  afforded  me 
an  opportunity,  while  refuting  them,  to  open  new  v:ew» 
of  the  disposition  and  use  of  the  different  parts  of  the  globe. 
Thus,  for  example,  1  have  referred  the  direction  of  the 
chains  of  mountains  on  continents  to  the  regular  wind* 


wnflu*  o{  *    .he  biW»«wm  deP°         „f  Hie  tide*  -»"" 
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I  have  next  sought  a  faculty  better  adapted  to  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  than  our  reason,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  our  personal  interest  This  I  flatter  myself  to  have 
found  in  that  sublime  instinct  called  sentiment,  which  is 
in  us  the  expression  of  natural  laws,  and  is  invariable 
among  all  nations.  Through  this  medium  I  have  examin- 
ed the  laws  of  Nature,  not  by  tracing  them  up  to  their 
principles  which  are  known  only  to  God,  but  by  descend- 
ing to  their  results  which  are  destined  for  the  use  of  man. 
By  following  this  track,  1  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  ob- 
tain a  glimpse  of  certain  principles  of  the  conformities 
and  harmonies  which  govern  the  world.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  was  by  pursuing  the  same  track  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  so  highly  distinguished  themselves  for  their 
attainments  in  the  natural  sciences,  which  they  carried 
incomparably  farther  than  we  have  done.  They  studied 
Nature  in  Nature  herself,  and  not  by  piecemeal  and  with 
machines.  Hence  they  formed  a  wonderful  science,  cele- 
brated over  the  whole  earth,  under  the  name  of  magic. 
The  elements  of  that  science  are  now  unknown;  nothing 
of  it  remains  but  the  name,  which  is  given  at  the  present 
day  to  the  most  stupid  operations  that  the  error  and  the 
depravity  of  the  human  heart  can  invent  Widely  differ- 
ent was  the  magic  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  celebrated 
by  the  most  respectable  authors  of  antiquity,  and  even  by 
the  sacred  writings.  It  was  these  principles  of  confor- 
mity and  harmony  that  Pythagoras  derived  from  them, 
which  he  brought  to  Europe,  and  which  there  became  the 
sources  of  various  branches  of  philosophy  which  appeared 
after  his  time,  and  even  of  arts  which  at  that  day  were 
only  just  beginning  to  flourish;  for  the  arts  are  merely 
imitations  of  the  processes  of  Nature. 

Though  my  inability  is  very  great,  these  harmonic  prin- 

*  ciples  are  so  luminous,  that  they  have  not  only  presented 

to    me  dispositions  of  the  globe  entirely  new ;  but  they 

have  likewise  afforded  me  the  means  of  discovering,  at 

first  sight,  the  characters  of  plants,  and  enabled  me  to  say 

VOL.   II.  2  R 
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Bootes;  that  reeds  and  willows  should  be  planted  when 
the  constellation  of  the  Lyre  is  setting.  It  was  from  these 
relations,  the  causes  of  which  are  unknown  to  us,  that 
Linnaeus  formed  with  the  flowers  of  plants  a  botanical 
almanac,  of  which  Pliny  suggested  the  first  idea  to  the 
husbandmen  of  his  time.*  But  we  have  indicated  vege 
table  harmonies  still  more  affecting,  by  demonstrating  that 
the  season  of  the  expansion  of  every  plant,  of  its  flowering 
and  of  the  maturity  of  its  fruits,  is  connected  with  the 
developments  and  wants  of  animals,  and  particularly  with 
those  of  man.  There  is  not  any  but  what  has  relations 
of  utility  to  us  either  direct  or  indirect:  but  this  immense 
and  mysterious  portion  of  human  history  will  perhaps 
never  be  known,  except  to  angels. 

My  third  part  presents  the  application  of  these  harmo- 
nic principles  to  the  nature  of  man.  I  have  there  shewn 
that  he  is  composed  of  two  powers,  the  one  physical,  the 
other  intellectual,  which  affect  him  perpetually  with  two 
contrary  sentiments,  one  of  which  is  that  of  his  misery, 
and  the  other  that  of  his  excellence.  I  have  demonstrated 
that  these  two  powers  are  most  happily  gratified  at  the 
different  periods  of  the  passions  with  the  ages  and  occu- 
pations to  which  Nature  has  destined  man,  as  agriculture, 
marriage,  the  settlement  of  posterity,  religion.  I  have 
dwelt  principally  on  the  affections  of  the  intellectual 
power,  evincing  that  every  thing  which  appears  delightful 
and  enchanting  in  our  pleasures  proceeds  from  the  senti- 
ment of  infinity,  or  some  other  attribute  of  the  Deity, 
which  appears  to  our  view  at  the  extremity  of  our  pros- 
pects. I  have  demonstrated,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
source  of  our  miseries  and  of  our  errors  arises  from  this, 
that  in  the  social  state  we  frequently  cross  these  natural 
sentiments  by  the  prejudices  of  education  and  of  society 
so  that  we  often  apply  the  sentiment  of  infinity  to  the 
transient  objects  of  the  world,  and  that  of  our  misery  and 

„•  8te  hit  Natural  History  book  evil.  chap.  CS. 
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weakness  to  the  immortal  plans  of  Nature,  t  have  onk 
skimmed  the  surface  of  this  rich  and  sublime  subp  • 
I  may  venture  to  assert  that  by  pursuing  this  path,  J  have 
sufficiently  proved  the  necessity  of  virtue,  and  have  pointed 
out  its  real  source;  not  where  it  is  sought  by  our  modem 
philosophers,  that  is,  in  political  institution*,  whuh  are 
frequently  contrary  to  it,  but  in  the  natural  stale  of  mair 
and  in  his  own  heart 

T  have  afterwards  applied,  to  the   best  of  my  ability, 
the  action  of  these  two  powers  to  the  happiness  of  society, 
by  first  shewing  that  most  of  our  miseries  are  ouh 
redactions,  all  of  which  originate  principally  in  overgrown 
property,  in  offices,  in  honors,  in  money,  and  in  la  ml.     [ 
have  proved  that  these  enormous  properties  are  productive 
of  the  physical  and  moral  indigence  of  a  nation;   thattlii* 
indigence  engenders   in   its  turn  a  multitude    of  corrupt 
men,  who  employ  all  the  resources  of  ingenuity  and  cun> 
ntng  to  make  the  rich   refund  what  their    necessities  de- 
manded; that  celibacy  and  the  solicitudes   with  wJ 
is  accompanied,  are,  in  a  great  number  of  citizens,  the 
effects  of  that  state  of  abject  penury   to  which  lb 
reduced;  and  that  their  celibacy  produced    by    repercui- 
won  the  prostitution  of  the  women  of  the  town,    I 
every  man  who  abstains  from  marriage,  either  vol' 
or  by  necessity,  devotes  a  female  to  celibacy  <>r  prosti 
This  effect   necessarily  results  from  one  of  the   harmonir 
laws  nf  Nature;  since  every  male  comes  into  th« 
and  goes  out  of  it  with  his  female,  or  what  amount- 
same  thing,  the  two  sexes  of  the  human  s] 
and  die  in  equal  numbers.     From  these  principles  1  Imu 
deduced  several  important  consequences. 

I  have  finally  demonstrated  that  our  maladies,  ph 
snd  moral,  proceed  from  the  punishments,   the   n 
and  the  vanity  of  our  education, 

I  have  suggested  various  ideas,  in  the  view  of  sup 
the  people  with  abundant  means  of  subsistence  and 
laiion,  and  of  reviving  among  them  the  spirit  of  religion 
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and  patriotism,  by  presenting  to  them  some  perspectives 
of  infinity,  without  which  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  like 
that  of  an  individual,  is  negative  and  quickly  exhausted, 
were  it  even  founded  on  the  most  advantageous  plans  of 
finance,  of  commerce,  and  of  agriculture.  It  is  necessary 
to  make  a  provision  for  man  both  as  an  animal  and  as  an 
intellectual  being^  I  have  concluded  these  different  pro- 
jects with  presenting  a  sketch  of  a  national  education,/ 
without  which  no  kind  of  legislation  or  durable  patriotism 
can  exist.  I  have  endeavoured  to  unfold  in  it  at  once  the 
two  powers  of  man,  physical  and  intellectual,  and  to  di- 
rect them  towards  them  the  love  of  country  and  of  reli- 
gion. 

I  have  no  doubt  often  gone  astray  in  pursuing  paths  so 
■ew  and  so  extended.  I  have  frequently  sunk  below  the 
subject,  from  the  construction  of  my  plans,  from  my  inex- 
perience, and  from  the  very  embarrassment  of  my  style ; 
but  I  repeat,  that,  provided  my  ideas  suggest  superior  con- 
ceptions to  others,  I  am  satisfied.  At  the  same  time,  if 
calamity  be  the  road  to  Truth,  I  have  not  been  destitute 
of  the  means  to  direct  me  towards  her.  The  disorders  of 
which  I  have  frequently  been  the  witness  and  the  victim 
have  suggested  to  me  ideas  of  order.  I  have  frequently 
met,  in  the  journey  of  life,  with  great  personages  of  high 
reputation  and  men  belonging  to  respectable  associations 
who  had  always  in  their  mouths  the  words  patriotism  and 
humanity.  I  have  approached  them  to  enlighten  myself 
from  their  intelligence  and  to  place  myself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  virtues;  but  I  discovered  them  to  be 
nothing  but  intriguers,  whose  private  interest  was  their 
only  object,  and  who  soon  persecuted  me,  because  they 
found  that  I  was  not  fit  to  be  either  the  pander  of  theii 
pleasures,  or  the  trumpet  of  their  ambition.  I  then  ranged 
myself  on  the  side  of  their  enemies,  thinking  that  I  should 
there  find  the  love  of  truth  and  of  the  public  weal;  but 
however  varied  may  be  our  sects,  our  parties,  and  out 
associations,  I  met  in  all  of  them  with  the  same  men,  only 
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clothed  in  a  different  garb*  When  both  the  one  and  the 
oilier  found  that  L  refused  to  become  their  partizan,  llirv 
calumniated  me  after  the  perfidious  manner  of  this  ace; 
that  is,  by  pronouncing  my  panegyric.  The  tn 
which  we  live  are  highly  extolled,  but  if  we  have  on  Ik 
thrum*  a  prince  who  emulates  Marcus  Aurelius,  our  nge 
rivals  that  of  Tiberius. 

Should  I  ever  publish  the  memoirs  of  my  life,  I  should 
wish  for  uo  stronger  proofs  of  the  contempt  which  the 
glory  of  the  world  deserves,  than  to  hold  up  to  view  those 
who  are  objects  of  it.     At  a  time  when,   unconscious  of 
having  injured  any  one,  after  an  infinite  number  ol 
grinations,  services,  and  fruitless  labors,    1  was  preparing 
in  solitude  these  last  fruit*  of  my  experience  and  of  u\\ 
industry,  my  secret  enemies,  that  is,  the  men  whose 
zati  I  bid  refused  to  be,  found  means  to  deprive  me  of  ,1 
gratuity  which  I  received  every  year  from  the  bounty  of 
the  prince.     It  was  the  only  resource  I  possessed  for  the 
aid  and  subsistence  of  my  family.      This  Cataatropl 
attended  with  ill   health  and  domestic  calamities 
baffle  description,     t   hastened,  therefore,   to  gall. 
yet  unripe  fruit  of  the  tree  which  I  had  cultivated  with 
such  perseverance,  before  it  was  blown  down  by  the  tenh 
pests. 

But  I  wish  no  ill  to  any  of  my  persecutors.  If 
one  day  compelled  to  s|»rak  of  their  conduct  towards  me, 
it  will  only  be  with  a  view  to  justify  my  own,  1  enn 
owe  them  obligations.  Their  persecutions  have  procured 
me  repose;  to  their  scornful  ambition  I  am  indebted  for 
a  liberty  preferable  to  their  grandeur.  It  is  to  them  1  owe 
the  delicious  studies  to  which  J  have  devoted  n»  atten- 
tion. Providence  has  not  abandoned  me  as  they  did.  It 
has  raised  me  up  friends  who  served  me,  as  opportunity 
offered*  with  my  prince,  and  it  will  raise  up  other* 
commended  me  to  his  favor,  whenever  it  may  be  nmr 
■try.  Had  I  reposed  (hat  confidence  in  God  which  l 
placed  in  men,  [  should  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
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quillity ;  the  proofs  of  his  providence  in  my  behalf  during 
the  past  ought  to  make  me  easy  concerning  the  future. 
But,  from  a  fault  of  education,  the  opinions  of  men  have 
still  too  much  empire  over  me.  It  is  their  fear*,  and  not 
my  own,  which  disturb  me.  Sometimes,  however,  I  say 
to  myself — Wherefore  be  embarrassed  about  the  future  ? 
Before  you  came  into  the  world  did  you  give  yourself  any 
concern  about  the  manner  in  which  your  members  should 
be  combined,  and  your  nerves  and  your  bones  developed  ? 
When  you  afterwards  emerged  into  light,  did  you  study 
optics  to  know  how  you  should  perceive  objects,  and 
anatomy  in  order  to  learn  how  to  move  your  body,  and  to 
promote  its  growth?  These  operations  of  Nature,  far 
superior  to  those  of  man,  took  place  in  you  without  your 
knowledge,  and  without  your  interference.  If  you  had 
no  anxiety  about  being  born,  wherefore  should  you  dis- 
quiet yourself  about  living?  wherefore  about  dying?  Arc 
you  not  still  in  the  same  hand? 

Other  natural  sentiments,  however,  afflicted  me;  for 
example,  not  to  have  acquired,  after  so  many  peregrina- 
tions and  services,  a  single  rural  spot,  where,  in  the  bosom 
of  repose,  1  might  have  arranged  my  observations  on  Na- 
ture, to  me  of  all  others  the  most  amiable  and  interesting 
under  the  sun.  Another  source  of  still  deeper  regret  pro- 
ceeds from  my  not  having  united  to  my  lot  a  partner, 
simple,  gentle,  sensible,  and  pious,  who  would  have  soothed 
my  solicitudes  much  better  than  philosophy,  and  who,  by 
giving  me  children  like  herself,  would  have  provided  me 
with  a  posterity  much  dearer  than  a  vain  reputation.  1 
had  found  this  retreat  and  this  rare  felicity  in  Russia,  in 
the  midst  of  an  honorable  employment;  but  I  renounced 
all  these  advantages  at  the  instigation  of  our  ministers,  to 
seek  preferment  in  my  native  country,  where  I  had  no- 
thing similar  to  which  to  aspire.  Nevertheless,  I  may 
assert  that  my  private  studies  have  made  amends  for  the 
first  privation,  in  procuring  me  the  enjoyment  not  only  of 
a  small  spot  of  ground,  but  of  all  the  harmonies  diffused 
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throughout  the  vast  garden  of  Nature.  An  estimable 
wife  cannot  be  so  easily  replaced ;  but  if  1  may  flitter 
myself  that  this  work  contributes  to  multiply  tiiarritgo, 
to  render  them  more  happy,  and  to  soften  the  educatka 
of  children,  1  shall  consider  my  family  as  perpetuated  it 
them,  and  the  wives  and  children  of  my  country  as  iu  si 
measure  my  own.  . 

Nothing  is  durable  but  virtue.  Personal  beauty  pas*  I 
quickly  away;  fortune  creates  extravagant  desires;  gran-  | 
deur  is  fatiguing;  reputation  is  inconstant;  talents  and 
genius  may  be  impaired :  but  Virtue  is  ever  beautiful,  eter 
diversified,  ever  equal  and  ever  strong,  because  it  a 
resigned  to  all  events,  to  privations  as  to  enjoyments,  Is 
death  as  to  life. 

Happy  then,  and  a  thousand  times  happy  if  I  have  con- 
tributed to  redress  some  of  the  evils  which  afflict  my 
country,  and  to  open  to  it  some  new  prospects  of  felicity! 
Happy  if  I  have  been  enabled  to  wipe  away,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  tears  of  the  wretched,  and  to  recal,  on  the  other, 
men  misled  by  voluptuousness  to  that  Deity  towards  whom 
Nature,  time,  our  own  miseries,  and  our  secret  affections 
propel  us  with  such  rapidity 

In  my  opinion  some  favourable  revolution  is  approach- 
ing. If  it  takes  place,  to  the  influence  of  letters  we  shall 
be  indebted  for  it:  though  they  are  at  the  present  day 
productive  of  little  benefit  to  those  who  cultivate  them, 
they  nevertheless  direct  every  thing.  I  say  nothing  con- 
cerning the  influence  they  possess  over  the  whole  world, 
which  is  under  the  government  of  books.  Asia  is  go- 
verned by  the  maxims  of  Confucius,  the  Corans,  the  Beths, 
the  Vedams,  and  the  like.  But  in  Europe,  Orpheus  was 
the  first  that  associated  its  inhabitants,  and  allured  them 
from  barbarism  by  his  divine  poesy.  The  genius  of  Ho- 
mer aftetN^xta  >pc<Aw«A  >\v«.\ft.^sJ«N»x*  vend,  religious  sys- 
tems of  Greece*,  \V*\\vro»\sA  b\K«^^*«^wcfe.\s«bVaiCfe». 
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enealogy  of  the  founder  and  of  the  sovereigns  of  their 
npire,  as  the  Greeks  had  sought  in  them  the  origins  of 
betr  republics  and  of  their  laws.  His  august  shade  still 
j resides  over  the  poetry,  the  liberal  arts  the  academic*, 
and  the  monuments  of  Europe;  such  is  the  power  possessed 
by  the  prospects  of  the  Deity  which  he  has  presented 
over  the  human  mind  I  Thus  the  Word  that  created  the 
world  stilt  continues  to  govern  it;  but  when  it  had  de- 
scended itself  from  heaven,  and  had  shewn  to  man  the 
path  to  happiness  in  virtue  alone,  a  light  more  pure  than 
that  which  illumined  the  islands  of  Greece  burst  forth  in 
the  forests  of  Gaul.  Their  savage  inhabitants  would  have 
been  the  happiest  of  men  had  they  enjoyed  liberty  ;  but 
they  had  tyrants,  and  these  tyrants  plunged  them  again 
into  sacred  barbarism*  by  presenting  to  them  phantoms  so 
much  the  more  tremendous,  because  the  objects  of  their 
confidence  were  converted  into  objects  of  their  terror* 
The  cause  of  human  felicity  and  of  religion  itself  was  re- 
dffQfed  to  desperation,  when  two  men  of  letters,  Rabelais 
and  Michael  Cervantes  arose,  the  one  in  France  and  the 
other  in  Spain,  and  shook  at  once  the  foundations  of  the 
monastic  power*  and  of  chivalry.  To  level  these  two 
colossal  fabrics  they  employed  no  other  implements  than 
ridicule,  that  natural  contrast  to  human  terror.  Like 
children,  the  people  laughed  and  resumed  their  courage- 
they  no  longer  felt  any  other  impulsion  towards  happiness 
than  those  which  their  princes  chose  to  give  them,  iftheit 
princes  had  then  been  capable  of  feeling  any.  Telemachus 
appeared,  and  that  work  recalled  Europe  to  the  harmonies 

*  Goil  forbid  thai  T  thould  be  ihonghi  *o  intend  any  Insinuation  against 
per»n«  Iruly  religion*.    Supposing  lha:  the  member)  of  tnunaiik  Ln*iita- 
tiont  poHtMLtl   do  other  merit  than   lh.it  of  pairing  through  life  without 
doing  miflchlefp  they  wnald  be  respectable  In  (he  eyei  of  incredulity  itself. 
I  allude  here  not  to  person*  of  unfeigned   piely,  who  have   quilled  the 
world  lit  order  ta  cherish,  without  interruption,  the:  *uWU  ot  i*V^\vs\i\  V&x 
to  Ihoie  who  merely  atuimt  a  habit  cahaecY&ledtaf  icV^wta,  ^ut  'fti*  ^«- 
pose  Qfobi*itij&t  ihe  honors  and  the:  ricueaof  ihcuwU^  lufewftM^** 
wham  St.  Jstamt  ('ii?fitfer«d  sn  vehemeutU  |n  x*\i\*  uA  NflW  ^«Aftft  ™* 

propAwryin  r>ieiffn«  and  it*  Egypt,  in  bnnpnfc  fttt^Mi  '«**  ^W**      ^ 

aeiriuiinontliiy,  tUtr  avarice,  Mi  UttVr  ™bUw»* 
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of  Nature.  It  produced  a  great  revolution  in  politics.  R 
brought  back  the  nations  and  their  sovereigns  to  the  use- 
ful arts,  to  commerce,  to  agriculture,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  sentimeut  of  the  Deity.  This  work  combines  with  toe 
imagination  of  Homer  the  wisdom  of  Confucius.  It  wis 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  It  was  not 
in  France  that  it  excited  the  highest  admiration:  there 
are  provinces  of  England  where  it  is  still  one  of  the  booki 
in  which  children  are  taught  to  read.  When  the  English 
entered  the  Cambraisis  with  the  allied  army,  they  wished 
to  carry  the  author,  who  resided  there  far  from  the  court, 
to  their  camp,  to  do  him  the  honor  of  a  military  festival; 
but  his  modesty  refused  this  triumph :  he  concealed  him- 
self. I  shall  add  but  one  trait  in  praise  of  him :  he  wa 
the  only  man  living  of  whom  Louis  XIV.  was  jealous, 
and  he  had  reason  to  be  so ;  for  while  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  excite  the  fear  and  admiratioti  of  Europe  by  bit 
armies,  his  conquests,  his  banquets,  his  buildings,  and  hit 
magnificence,  Fenelon  was  commanding  universal  admv 
ration  by  a  book.* 

*  It  is  absurd  to  institute  a  comparison  between  Bos&net  and  FeaeJos. 
I  am  not  capable  of  appreciating  the*  merit,  trot  the  second  appears  torn* 
far  superior  to  his  rival :  he  fulfilled,  in  my  opinion,  the  two  points  ottit 
law :  He  loved  God  and  man.  * 

The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  at  being  told  what  J.  .  Rooswto 
thought  of  Ftnelon.  Having  one  day  taken  a  walk  with  him  to  Moai 
Valerian,  when  we  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  we  resol  ved  to  ask 
a  dinner  of  the  hermits,  for  payment.  We  arrived  at  their  habitation  « 
little  before  they  sat  down  to  table,  and  while  they  were  still  at  church. 
Rousseau  proposed  to  me  to  step  into  the  church,  and  to  ji.in  in  thrii 
devotions.  After  we  had  offered  up  our  prayers  to  God  in  a  little  charei, 
and  while  the  hermits  were  proceeding  to  their  refactory,  Rousseau  said 
to  me  with  emotion:  "I  now  experience  what  is  said  'in  the  Gosuel. 
Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  «• 
the  midst  of  them.  There  is  here  a  sentiment  of  peace  and  of  happiness 
which  penetrates  the  soul.  I  replied  :  "  If  Fenelon  were  alive  you  would 
be  a  Catholic."  He  exclaimed  inextacy,  and  with  tears  in  his'eyes*  "0! 
if  Fenelon  were  alive,  I  would  strive  to  get  into  his  service  as  a  lacouey 
in  the  hope  of  meriting  the  place  of  his  valet-de-chambre  1" 

Having  met,  some  time  ago  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  with  one  of  those  littl« 
urns  which  the  Italians  sell  about  the  streets  for  a  few  pence  I  conceived 
the  idea  of  erecting  with  it,  in  my  solitude,  a  monument  to  the  meni«.ry  of 
Jean  Jacques  and  of  Fenelon,  after  the  manner  of  those  which  the  wbinese 
setup  to  the  memory  of  Confucius.  As  theie  are  two  little  escntcbeout 
on  this  urn,  T  inscribed  upon  the  one  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  opon  the  mber 
F.  FfcwttLOT*.  i  U\ea  placed  it  about  six  feet  from  the  floor  iu  a  corn* 
of  my  cabmeA.,  tt&&  affiax&  mm  \\.  >Sbv%.  WAo^ln^  inscription  :  * 
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Many  learned  men,  inspired  by  his  genius,  have  changed 
e  spirit  of  our  government  and  of  our  manners.  To 
eir  works  we  are  indebted  for  the  suppression  of  many 
rbarous  customs,  such  as  that  of  punishing  with  death 
e  pretended  crime  of  witchcraft,  of  subjecting  all  crimi- 
Is  without  distinction  to  the  torture,  the  abolition  of  the 
lies  of  feudal  slavery,  the  custom  of  wearing  swords  in 
e  midst  of  cities  and  in  time  of  peace,  with  many 
tiers.  It  is  to  them  we  owe  the  revival  of  the  love  of 
iture  and  her  duties,  or  at  least  the  images  of  them.  To 
iny  infants  they  have  restored  the  nipple  of  their  mo- 
ers,  and  they  have  kindled  in  the  rich  the  love  of  a 
untry  life,  which  now  impels  them  to  quit  the  heart  of 
ties  and  to  reside  in  the  suburbs.     They  have  inspired 

A  la  gloire  durable  et  pare 
De  ceux  dont  l«  genie  eclair  a  let  vertua, 
Combattit  a  la  foil  l'errear  et  let  abas, 
Et  tenta  d'amener  le  tiecle  a.  la  nature. 
A  ox  Jean  Jaquei  Rousseau  aux  Franqois  Fenelont 
J'ai  d6dle  ce  monument  d'argile, 
Que  j'ai  conaacre  par  lenrt  nomt 
Pint  auguttet  que  ceux  de  Ceaar  et  d'Achille. 
lit  ne  tont  point  fameux  par  not  malheuri ; 
lit  n'ont  point,  pauvrea  laboureurt, 
Ravi  vot  boraft  ni  vot  javellet ; 
Beigerea,  vot  amant ;  nouriatont,  vot  mamellea j 
Rois,  let  etatt  oi  vout  regnes : 
Mail  vout  let  comblerca  Be  gloire,  \ 
Si  vout  donnes  a  leur  memoire 
Let  pleurt  qu'ilt  vuut  out  epargnea 

_  To  the  pure  and  never-fadln  g  glory 
>f  thote  whose  virtue!  were  illumined  by  geniua, 
Wbo  feared  not  to  attack  errort  and  abuaea, 
And  endeavored  to  recal  mankind  to  Nature. 

To  Jean  Jaques  Rouateau  and  Francoit  Fenelon 
I  have  dedicated  thit  monument  of  clay, 
Which  I  have  consecrated  by  their  namca, 
Far  more  augntt  than  those  of  Caesar  aid  of  Achillea. 
They  have  not  acquired  fame  by  tpreading  devaluation ; 
They  did  not,  O  ye  poor  husbandmen  ! 
Seise  your  oxen  and  plunder  your  barna. 
Rob  you,  ye  shepherdesses,  of  your  lovers,  ye  sucklingt,  of  youi  testa, 
Nor,  ye  kiugt,  did  they  ravage  your  dominiont ! 
!tat  you  will  confer  on  tbem  the  highest  glory, 
If  you  bestow  on  their  memory 
The  teart  which  they  have  spared  yon. 
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the  whole  nation  wilh  a  taste  for  agriculture,  which  tow 
usually  degenerated  into  faniili'tsm  whenever  it  has  be- 
come the  spirit  of  a  party.    Il  is  ihry  «i  ho  have  s.Jf 
ened  the  bauds  of  unity  between  I  he  nobility  arid  ihectim- 
tnou  people,  Willi  whom,  it  is  truep  ihe  fotmer  were  before 
connected  by  tike  alliance*  of  finance  j   ihey  have 
them  to  their  duty  by   those  of  humanity.      They  I** 
directed  alt  the  powers  of  the  staf>-  and  even  the 
towards  patriotic  objects*  by  decking   them  with  eharn 
*m\  wilh  flowers, 

O  men  of  letters!    without  yon  the  rich  would  haver 
intellectual  enjoyment;    their   wealth    and    their  hone 
would  be  a  burden  to  them.     You  ajrme  remind  mm 
their  duties  lo  their  fellow  creature*,   and   to   the 
Wherever  you   appear,  whether  in  the  military,  in  The 
clergy*  in  the  laws,  in  ihe  arts,  a  divine   \nU 
niauifrslcd,  and  the  human  heart  sighs.      Ye  r»r- 
the  eyes  and  the  light   of  nations.      We  should  r 
babjy  be  much  nearer  happiness,  had  imt  many  of  i 
from  a  desire  to  please  the  multitude,  misled  it  h 
in 5  its  passions,  and  by  mistaking  their  deceitful  vra<:eif< 
that  of  human  nature. 

See  how  ye  have  yourselves  been  misled  hy  these  *»w 
passions,   because  ye  have  associated   too  much  with  lb* 
world.     It  is  in  solitude  or  in  the  company  of  each  oil*' 
that    your   talents  communicate   reciprocal    illuminate 
Recollect  the    time   when    a   La    Foutaiite,    a    Dot  Its  u,  • 
Racine,  a  Moliere  lived  among  you.      What  is  no 
situation?     The  world,   whose  passions  no  flatter,  arm*  I 
you  ni^rtiiisi  each  other.      It  consigns  you  to  s*Torv,  as  flM 
Romans  exposed  unhappy  wretches  to  wild   3 
sacred  li*«ts  are  transformed  into   the  arena  ol 
Without  being  aware  of  it,  ye  are  the  instruments  of  tk 
ambition  of  bodies.      It  is  by  means  of  your  talents  la*  j 
their  chiefs  obtain  wealth  and  honors,  white  yc  n 
gb  neurit  y  and  indigence,     Recoiled  the 
mtrt  vuaug  nations  emerging  from   barb,i. 
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presented  virtue  to  them,  and  became  their  god*.  Think 
of  their  degradation  among  those  that  sunk  into  corrup- 
tion, they  flattered  their  passions,  and  fell  victims  to  them. 
During  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  letters  were 
exclusively  the  portion  of  a  few  Greek  freedmen.  Let 
the  multitude  run  after  the  rich  and  the  voluptuous. 
What  do  you  propose  to  yourselves  in  the  sacred  career 
of  literature,  unless  to  march  under  the  banner  of  Minerva? 
What  respect  would  the  world  shew  you,  were  you  not 
covered  with  her  sacred  ^Egis?  It  would  tread  you  under 
foot.  Let  it  deceive  its  adorers ;  place  your  confidence 
in  heaven,  whose  succour  will  reach  you  wherever  you 
may  be. 

The  vine  one  day  complained,  weeping,  to  heaven  of 
the  injustice  of  her  lot.  "  I  rm  planted,**  said  she,  among 
parched  rocks,  and  am  obliged  to  produce  fruit  replenished 
with  juice,  while  the  reed  in  the  valley,  which  produces 
nothing  but  dry  down,  grows  at  its  ease,  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream."  "  O  vine,**  replied  a  voice  from  heaven, 
complain  not  of  thy  destiny.  Autumn  will  come,  when 
the  reed  shall  perish  without  honor  on  the  brink  of  the 
morass;  but  the  rains  of  heaven  shall  refresh  thee  in  the 
mountains,  and  thy  juice,  ripened  among  rocks,  shall  con- 
sole men,  and  rejoice  the  gods.** 

We  farther  entertain  a  strong  hope  of  reformation  irom 
the  affection  we  cherish  for  our  kings.  Among  us  the 
love  of  country  is  nothing  but  love  of  the  prince.  It  is 
the  only  tie  that  unites  us  and  that,  more  than  once  has 
prevented  us  from  separating.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  are  the  real  monuments  of  kings.  All  those  monu- 
ments of  stone,  by  which  many  princes  think  to  eternize 
their  memory,  frequently  serve  only  to  render  it  detested. 
Pliny  says  that  the  Egyptians  of  his  time  cursed  the  me- 
mory of  the  kings  who  had  erected  the  pyramids,  though 
they  had  forgotten  their  names.  The  modern  Egyptians 
.say  that  they  were  constructed  by  the  devil,  undoubtedly 
from  the  sense  of  the  labor  and  pain  which  they  must 
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cost.    The  common  people  of  our  own  count. 
ascribe  the  same  origin  to  our  auric liL  bridges  atid  bid 
roads  cut  through    rocks  which  lower  above  tin 
lit  vain  medals  are  struck  for  them,   tliev  undcrsti 
ther   their  emblems  nor  their  inscriptions,      Buf 
the  hearts  of  men  that  an  impression  should  be  nude  N 
benefits  conferred^  the  stamp  of  these  can  never  be  erased 
The  people  have  forgotten  those  moimrchs  who  presided 
at  councils,  but  they  still  cherish  the  memory  of  these  wH 
supped  with  millers. 

The  people  love  in  their  prince  only  one  single  q 
lhat   is  popularity*  for  thence  spring  all   the  virion  for 
which  they  have  occasion.     An  act  of  justice  perfbrimrf 
unexpectedly   and  without  ostentation  fur  a  poor  widow. 
or  a  charcoal-burner,  excites  their  admiration  and  their 
joy.    They  look  upon  their  prince  as  a  god,  whose  proth 
deuce  is  every  where  vigilant;  and  they  are  right,  fW  * 
single  circumstance  of  this  nature,    which   hunpins  Ill 
seasonable  time,   keeps  alJ  oppressors  in  awe,   and 
the  oppressed  with  hope.    In  our  days  venality  and  pnd* 
have  raised  between  the  people  and  ihe  kin*;  n  |l 
impenetrable  barriers  of  gold,  of  iron t  and  oflead.    The 
people  can  no  longer  approach  the  prince,  but  I  lit- 
may  still  descend   to  his  people.     On  this  subject  kini? 
have  been  filled  with  fears  and  prejudices.      Jt  is  hotter 
very   remarkable  that  amoi^  the  great  number  ol 
and    princes  of  all   nations  who  have  been  the  vi< 
different  factions,  not  one  lias  perished  while  doing  gocA 
going  about  on  foot  or  inmpnito ;   but  that  all  of 
have  been  sacrificed  either  in  their  carriages  or  at  Ubk 
in  the  bosom  of  pleasures;  in  the  midst  of  their  court,   ' 
their  guards,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  their  prj 

We  see   in  our  days  the   Emperor  and  the  \. 
Prussia  travelling  in   a  simple  carriage,    with 
attendants,  and  without  guards,  through  their  wid 
persed  dominions,  though  inhabited  in  part  1 
aud  cauquwd  people,     Tlie   great   men   and   ti 
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illustrious  princes  of  antiquity,  such  as  Scipio,  Germanicus, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  travelled  without  retinue  on  horseback, 
uid  frequently  on  foot.  How  many  provinces  of  his  king- 
dom did  not  our  great  Henry  IV.  visit  in  the  same  manner, 
in  an  age  of  factions  and  disturbances! 

A  king  should  be  to  his  dominions  as  a  sun  to  the  earth, 
where  there  is  not  a  single  diminutive  plant  but  what  re- 
ceives in  its  turn  the  influence  of  his  rays.  How  many 
important  truths  are  withheld  from  our  kings  by  the  pre- 
judices of  courtiers!  How  many  pleasures  they  forego 
by  their  sedentary  life!  I  allude  not  to  those  of  grandeur, 
when  they  behold  the  people  running  iu  crowds  to  the 
high  roads  as  they  pass  by,  the  ramparts  of  cities  appear- 
ing all  on  fire  with  the  lightning  of  their  artillery,  and 
squadrons  issuing  from  their  ports  to  cover  the  sea  with 
flags  and  with  flames.  I  suppose  them  to  be  weary  of  the 
pleasures  of  glory,  but  I  consider  them  sensible  to  those 
of  humanity,  of  which  they  are  perpetually  deprived. 
They  are  always  forced  to  be  kings,  and  are.  never  per- 
mitted to  be  men.  What  pleasure  it  must  afford  them  to 
conceal  their  grandeur  like  gods,  and  to  appear  in  the 
midst  of  a  virtuous  family,  like  Jupiter  in  the  habitation 
of  Philemon  and  Baucis !  How  little  it  would  cost  them 
to  make  some  of  their  subjects  happy  every  day!  What 
they  bestow  on  a  single  family  of  courtiers,  would  often 
be  sufficient  to  confer  felicity  on  a  whole  province.  Their 
appearance  alone  would  frequently  strike  terror  into  all 
the  tyrants  there,  and  would  console  the  unhappy.  If 
they  were  known  no  where,  they  would  be  supposed  to 
be  every  where.  A  faithful  friend  and  a  few  robust 
attendants  would  be  sufficient  to  procure  them  all  the 
pleasures  and  to  obviate  all  the  inconveniences  of  travelling. 

They  possess  the  power  of  varying  the  seasons  at  plea- 
uire  without  passing  the  boundaries  of  their  kingdom, 
ind  of  extending  their  enjoyments  as  far  as  their  authority. 
Instead  of  residing  in  country-houses  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  or  amidst  the  rocks  of  Foutainebleau,  they  might 


mi. 
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have  palaces  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean  arid  at  the  fool  «f 
the  Pyrenees.  They  might*  if  they  please,  spend  the  burn- 
ing- oionths  or  summer  embosomed  in  the  mountain* 
Dauplnue,  surrounded  by  an  horizon  of  snow ;  Ui< 
iu  Provence,  beneath  olive-trees  and  greeo  oaks*  t| 
limm  in  the  ever-verdant  meads  and  under  the  apple-tr* 
of  fruitful  Normandy,  They  would  behold  mariners  of 
every  nation  landing  on  the  si mres  of  France,  Enriitht 
Spaniards,  Swedes,  Dutch*  Italians,  all  exhibiting  (tie  cos- 
tumes and  the  manners  of  their  respective  countries.  Our 
kings  have  in  their  palaces  theatres,  libraries,  grecn-houws 
cabinets  of  natural  history;  but  all  these  collections  are 
only  vain  images  of  man  and  of  Nature.  They  pouts 
no  gardens  more  worthy  of  them  than  their  kingdom,  no 
libraries  in  ore  instructive  than  their  people. 

Ah  !   if  it  be  possible  for  a  single  individual  to  be  upon 
the  earth  the  hope  of  mankind,  it  is  a  king  of  1 
He   reigns   over  his  jieople   by  affection.    Ids  peopl 
Europe    by     manners;    Europe  over   tile    rest 
world   by    power,      Nothing    prevents    him    from 
good  when  he  pleases.      In  spite  of  the  venality  of 
he  cu  humble  haughty   vice,   and  exalt  depressed 
He  can  Mill  descend  to  Ins  subjects,    or  raise  thrm  unto 
him.      Many    kings  have  repented  of  having  pjiU-, 
confidence  in  treasures,  in  allies,  in  bodies  of  . 
the   great;   but  none  ever  regretted  having  entrust 
cause  to  his  people  and  to  God.     Thus  reigned  the  ■pop* 
tar  Charles  V*  and  St.  Louis.     Thus  will  yout  O  Low 
XV  L  one  day  reign!     From  your  accession  to  the 
you  have  issued  laws  Tor  the  re-establishment  of 
and  what  was  still  more  difficult,   you  have  set  I  he 
pie  of  virtue  in  the  midst  of  a  French  court.      Y, 
destroyed  the  relics  of  feudal  slavery,  ameliorated  tJ 
ditiou  of  unfortunate  prisoners,  mitigated  punts! 
and  military,  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  pr. 
the  liberty  of  dividing  among  them  the  national  iiu 
tettuquifched  to  the  nation  your   lawful   claim   on 
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accession  to  the  crown,  ensured  to  the  poor  sailors  a  por- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  war,  and  restored  to  men  of  letters  the 
natural  privilege  of  reaping  the  benefit  of  their  exertions. 
While  with  one  hand  you  relieved  the  unfortunate  of  the 
nation,  with  the  other  you  erected  statues  to  its  celebrated 
men  of  past  ages,  and  you  succoured  the  oppressed  Ame- 
ricans.    The  wise  men  who  surround  you,  and,   what  is 
still  more,  the  charms  and  the  sensibility  of  your  august 
consort,  have  reudered  the  path  of  virtue  more  easy  to 
you.    O  great  king!  if  you  proceed  with  constancy  along 
that  rugged  path,  your  name  will  one  day  be  invoked  by 
the  unhappy  of  every  nation.     It  will  preside  over  their 
destinies,  even  during  the  lives  of  their  own  sovereigns. 
They  will  place  it  as  a  barrier  against  their  tyrants,  and 
hold  it  up  as  a  model  to  their  good  kings.    From  the  east 
to  the  west  it  will  be  revered  like  that  of  a  Titus  or  of  an 
Antoninus.     When  all  living  nations  shall  have  ceased  to 
exist,  your  name  shall  still  live,  shall  still  flourish  with  a 
glory  ever  new.     The  majesty  of  ages  will  add  to  its 
veneration,  and  the  remotest  posterity  will  envy  us  the 
happiness  of  having  lived  under  your  laws.   1  am  nothing, 
sire.     I  may  have  been  the  victim  of  public  evils,  and  be 
ignorant  of  their  causes.    I  may  have  treated  of  the  means 
of  remedying  them,  without  knowing  the  power  and  the 
resources  of  great  kings.     But  if  you  make  us  better  and 
more  happy,  future  Tacituses  will  study  after  your  exam- 
ple the  art  of  reforming  and  of  governing  men  at  a  diffi- 
cult period.    Other  Fenelons  will  one  day  speak  of  France 
during  your  reign   as  of  happy  Egypt  under  Sesostris. 
Then  while  you  are  receiving  upon  earth  the  invariable 
homage  of  men,  you  will  be  their  mediator  with  the  Deity, 
whose  most  perfect  image  you  will  have  been  among  us. 
Ah !  if  it  were  possible  that  we  could  lose  the  sense  of  his 
existence  by  the  corruption  of  those  who  ought  to  set  us 
an   example,  by  the  turbulence  of  our  passions,  by  the 
mistakes  of  our  own  understandings,  by  the  multiplied 
evils  of  humanity,  then,  O  king!  it  will  be  your  glory  to 
vol.  ii.  2  8 
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preserve  the  love  of  order  in  the  midst  of  genera]  disorder. 
The  nations  oppressed  by  lawless  tyrants,  would  crowd 
to  the  foot  of  your  throne,  and  would  seek  in  you  that 
God  whom  they  no  longer  perceived  in  Nature.* 

*  Many  a  reader  will  undoubtedly  perceive  in  this  concluding  apostro- 
phe a  larger  portion  of  the  spirit  of  adulation  than  of  the  spirit  of  philo- 
sophy. It  likewise  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  shortsightedness  of 
human  reason.  A  very  few  years  after  this  prophetic  tsnlogiura  on  Loan 
XVI.  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  M.  de  St.  Pierre,  that  unfortunate 
monarchy  and  almost  his  whole  family,  were  immolated  bv  his  owa  ua- 
gntaary  subjects,  and  every  vestige  of  their  existence  was  * "went  from  tas 
*tc«  of  the  earth.    T.  r 
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I  SHALL  here  introduce,  by  way  of  Supplement,  a  few 
reflexions  which  would  perhaps  have  been  more  properly 
placed  in  the  Introduction ;  but,  as  this  edition  was  printed 
from  the  fourth  in  12rao,  I  did  not  think  fit  to  make  that 
transposition. 

The  reader  may  recollect  that  I  explain  the  direction  of 
our  tides  in  sjummer  towards  the  north,  by  the  counter-cur- 
rents of  the  general  current  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which, 
at  that  season,  descends  from  our  pole  ;  the  ices  of  which 
are  partly  melted  by  the  action  of  the  sun  that  warms  it  for 
six  months.  1  supposed  that  this  general  current  which 
then  runs  to  the  south,  being  confined  between  Cape  St. 
Augustine  and  the  entrance  of  the  Gulph  of  Guinea  in 
Africa,  produced  on  either  side  counter-currents,  which  oc- 
casion our  tides  that  ascend  toward  the  north  along  our 
coasts.  These  counter-currents  actually  exist  in  these  same 
places,  and  are  always  produced  on  each  side  of  a  straight 
through  which  passes  a  current.  But  I  had  no  occasion  to 
suppose  the  re-actions  of  Cape  St.  Augustine,  and  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulph  of  Guinea,  to  make  our  tides  ascend 
very  far  toward  the  north.  The  mere  action  of  the  general 
current  of  the  Atlantic,  which  descends  from  the  north  pole 
and  runs  toward  the  south,  by  displacing  a  great  volume 
of  water,  which  it  repels  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  is 
sufficient  to  produce  along  its  current  those  lateral  re- 
actions which  give  rise  to  our  tides  that  ascend  north- 
ward. 
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On  this  subject  I  quoted  two  observations,  the  first  of 
which  is  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  every  reader.  It 
is  that  of  a  spring,  which,  running  into  a  basin,  produces  on 
the  sides  of  that  basin  a  counter-current,  that  carries  back 
straws  and  other  floating  bodies  to  the  spring  itself.  The 
second  observation  is  extracted  from  the  History  of  New 
France  by  Father  Charlevoix.  He  relates,  that,  though  be 
had  a  contrary  wind,  he  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  eight  fall 
leagues  a  day  on  lake  Michigan,  against  the  general  cur- 
rent, by  the  aid  of  its  lateral  counter-currents. 

But  M.  de  Crevecceur,  author  of  the  Letters  of  an  Ame- 
rican Fanner,  goes  still  farther ;  for  he  assures  us  that  in  as- 
eending  the  Ohio  along  its  banks,  he  proceeded  422  miles 
in  fourteen  days,  which  is  more  than  ten  leagues  a  day, 
"  by  means  of  the  counter-currents,'*  says  he,  "  which  al- 
ways have  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  principal  current" 
This  is  the  only  observation  I  have  to  add,  on  account 
of  its  importance,  and  the  esteem  which  I  entertain  for  its 
author. 

Thus  the  general  effect  of  the  tides  is  placed  in  the  clear- 
est light,  by  the  example  of  the  lateral  counter-currents  o» 
our  basins  into  which  springs  discharge  themselves  ;  of  thos* 
of  the  lakes  that  receive  rivers ;  and  of  those  of  the  rivers 
themselves,  notwithstanding  their  falls,  which  are  consider- 
able ;  without  having  any  necessity  for  a  particular  strait 
to  effect  these  re-actions  along  the  whole  extent  of  their 
shores,  though  straits  considerably  augment  these  counter- 
currents. 

In  fact,  the  course  of  our  tides  towards  the  north  in  win- 
ter cannot  possibly  be  explained  as  an  effect  of  the  lateral 
counter-currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  descends 
from  the  north,  since  its  general  current  proceeds  at  that 
season  from  the  south  pole,  the  ices  of  which  are  melted  by 
the  sun.  But  the  course  of  these  tides  towards  the  north 
may  be  still  more  easily  conceived  from  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  general  current  of  the  south  pole,  which  proceeds 
direct  north.  In  that  direction,  this  southern  current  passes 
almost  always  from  a  wider  into  a  narrower  space,  first  run- 
ning between  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and 
ascending  to  the  bays  and  mediterraneans  of  the  north,  t 
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drives  before  it  the  whole  volume  of  the  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  without  suffering  a  column  to  escape  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  If  however,  it  were  to  meet  in 
its  way  with  some  cape  or  strait  that  impeded  its  course,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  a  lateral  counter-current,  or  tides 
running  in  a  contrary  direction,  would  there  be  formed. 
This  is,  accordingly,  the  effect  produced  at  Cape  St.  Augus- 
tin  in  America,  and  above  the  gulph  of  Guinea,  to  the 
tenth  degree  of  north  latitude  in  Africa  ;  that  is,  in  the  two 
places  were  those  two  quarters  of  the  globe  approach  near- 
est to  each  other :  for,  in  the  summer  of  the  south  pole,  the 
currents  and  the  tides  so  far  from  taking  a  northern  direc- 
tion below  those  two  points,  return  southward  from  the 
coast  of  America,  and  run  eastward  from  Africa,  along  the 
whole  gulph  of  Guinea,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  the 
lunar  system. 

I  could  fill  a  volume  with  new  proofs  in  favor  of  the  al- 
ternate fusion  of  the  polar  ices,  and  of  the  elongation  ot 
the  earth  at  the  poles,  which  are  consequences  of  each 
other ;  but  I  have  quoted  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work 
more  than  sufficient  to  confirm  those  truths.  The  very  si- 
fence  of  academies  on  subjects  so  important,  is  a  proof  that 
they  have  no  objection  to  adduce  against  me.  Had  I  been 
wrong  in  my  correction  of  the  strange  error  which  led  them 
to  conclude  that  the  poles  of  the  earth  are  flattened,  from 
geometrical  operations,  which  evidently  demonstrate  that 
they  are  elongated,  abundance  of  journals,  most  of  which 
are  devoted  to  their  interest,  would  have  come  forward  to 
silence  a  recluse.  I  have  found  but  a  single  one  that  has 
ventured  to  bestow  on  me  its  approbation.  Among  so 
many  literary  powers,  which  contest  the  empire  of  opinions, 
and  cruize  on  their  tempestuous  seas,  endeavouring  to  sink 
every  thing  that  does  not  appear  under  their  colours,  a  fo- 
reign journalist  hoisted  in  my  behalf  the  flag  of  insurrec- 
tion. This  was  that  of  Deux-ponts,  whom  I  name  accord- 
ing to  my  custom  of  publicly  acknowledging  private  ser- 
vices, though  this  was  performed  rather  for  truth  than  for 
me,  who  am  personally  unknown  to  this  writer,  so  estimabl* 
for  his  impartiality. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  academies        ve  not  explained 
themselves,   we  mast  consider  the   embarrassment  they 
would  feel  to  retract  publicly  a  geometrical  inconsistency 
already  so  ancient  and  so  universally  adopted.     They  can- 
not approve  my  results  without  condemning  their  own ;  and 
they  cannot  condemn  mine  because  they  are  justified  by 
their  own  labors.    I  was  not  less  embarrassed  myself,  when, 
publishing  my  observations,  I  was  reduced  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  chusing  between  their  esteem  and  their  friendship; 
but  I  was  impelled  by  the  sentiment  of  truth,  which  ought 
to  overbalance  all  political  considerations.     My  reputation, 
I  confess,  likewise  engaged  my  attention,  though  only  the 
smallest  portion  of  it.     Public  utility  was  my  principal  ob- 
ject.    I  employed  neither  ridicule  nor  enthusiasm  against 
celebrated  men,  surprized  in  error.     I  was  not  intoxicated 
by  the  discovery  of  that  error.     I  approached  them  as  I 
would  have  approached  Plato,  asleep  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  fearful  of  their  awaking,  and  still  more  apprehen- 
sive of  the  continuance  of  their  slumbers.     I  have  not  as- 
cribed their  blindness  to  any  want  of  light,  a  reproach  so 
sensibly  felt  by  the  learned ;  but  to  the  dazzling  of  their 
system*  ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  influence  of  education  and 
moral  habits,  which  veil  our  reason  wkn  so  many  prejudices. 
In  the  introduction  to  my  first  volume,  I  have  described 
the  origin  of  this  error  ;  and  have  given  a  geometrical  refu- 
tation of  it  in  the  explanation  of  the  plate  annexed  to  the 
Fourth  Study. 

To  convince  one's  self  that  the  poles  of  the  earth  are 
elongated,  there  is  no  necessity  to  resolve  some  problem  of 
transcendental  geometry,  filled  with  equations,  such  as 
the  squaring  of  the  circle  ;  but  the  most  common  notions  of 
the  elements  of  geometry  and  physics  are  sufficient.  Be- 
fore I  oollect  tho  proofs  I  have  already  given,  and  subjoin 
new  ones,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  means  by 
which  we  may  ascertain  the  truth,  as  much  for  my  own  in- 
struction as  for  that  of  my  critics. 

We  float  on  the  bosom  of  ignorance,  Mke  mariners  in  the 
midst  of  a  boundless  ocean.  We  discover  here  and  there 
a  few  truths,  scattered  like  islands.     To  take  observationi 
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of  islands  in  the  open  sea,  it  it  not  sufficient  to  find  their 
distance  to  the  north  or  to  the  east.  Their  latitude  gives 
an  entire  circle,  and  their  longitude  another;  but  the  inter- 
section of  those  two  measures  precisely  determines  their 
situation.  In  like  manner,  truth  cannot  be  ascertained  but 
by  considering  it  under  various  aspects.  For  this  reason, 
we  are  much  better  acquainted  with  an  object  which  we  can 
submit  to  the  examination  of  all  our  senses,  than  another 
which  admits  the  application  of  no  more  than  one.  Thus, 
we  know  much  more  of  a  tree  than  of  a  star,  because  we 
see  and  touch  the  former;  the  flower  of  the  tree  affords  us 
more  knowledge  than  the  trunk,  because  we  can  farther  ex- 
amine it  with  the  sense  of  smelling ;  and  finally,  our  ob- 
servations on  the  fruit  are  still  more  numerous,  because  we 
taste  it ;  and  can  examine  it  with  four  senses  at  once.  With 
.-espect  to  objects  towards  which  we  direct  only  one  of  our 
organs,  as  that  of  sight,  we  cannot  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
these,  except  by  surveying  them  under  different  aspects. 
That  tower,  say  you,  at  the  horizon,  is  blue,  small,  and  of 
a  circular  form.  You  approach,  and  find  it  white,  large, 
and  angular.  Yon  then  conclude  that  it  is  square  ;  you  walk 
round  it,  and  find  that  it  is  pentagonal.  You  judge  it 
impossible  to  measure  its  height  without  an  instrument,  be 
cause  it  is  very  lofty.  Take  an  accessible  object  of  compa- 
rison, that  of  your  own  shadow  to  your  height ;  you  will 
find  the  same  proportion  between  the  shadow  of  the  tower 
and  its  elevation,  which  you  judged  it  impossible  to  obtain. 

Thus,  the  knowledge  of  any  truth  is  acquired  only  by 
considering  it  in  different  points  of  view.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  God  alone  is  truly  wise,  because  he  alone  knows 
all  the  relations  that  exist  between  things:  and  no- 
thing is  so  universally  known  by  all  beings  as  God,  because 
the  relations  which  he  has  established  manifest  him  in  all 
Ms  works. 

All  truths  form  links  of  one  chain.  We  cannot  learn  to 
know  them  but  by  comparing  one  with  the  other.  If  the 
academicians  had  followed  this  principle,  they  would  have 
discovered  that  the  flattening  of  the  poles  was  an  error. 
They  needed  only  to  have  applied  its  consequences  to  the 
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academicians  themselves.  But,  though  the  frozen  seas  or 
the  south  pole  are  inaccessible  to  the  operations  of  geome- 
try, we  shall  presently  see,  from  two  authentic  observa- 
tions, that  the  fluid  seas  by  which  it  is  surrounded  are  more 
elevated  than  those  of  the  equator ;  and  that  they  aie  on 
the  same  level  as  the  seas  of  the  north  pole. 

Let  OS  now  verify  the  elongation  of  the  poles  by  the 
same  method  as  was  used  to  demonstrate  their  being  flatten- 
ed. This  last  hypothesis  has  acquired  a  new  degree  of  er- 
ror, by  being  applied  to  the  distribution  of  the  lands  and 
seas  of  the  globe ;  that  of  the  elongation  of  the  poles  will 
obtain  new  degrees  of  certainty  by  being  extended  to  dif- 
ferent harmonies  of  Nature. 

Let  us  for  this  purpose  collect  the  proofs  scattered  through 
the  preceding  volumes.  These  are  both  geometrical,  geo- 
graphical, atmospherical,  nautical,  and  astronomical. 

1.  The  first  proof  of  the  elongation  of  the  earth  at  the 
poles  is  geometrical.  I  introduced  it  into  the  explanation 
of  the  plate  of  the  Atlantic  Hemisphere,  in  the  first  vo- 
lume ;  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  give  the  utmost  degree 
of  certainty  to  this  truth.  It  may  be  very  easily  conceived 
that  if,  in  a  circle,  the  degrees  of  one  portion  of  this  circle 
are  lengthened,  the  entire  portion  of  the  circle  must  also 
be  lengthened.  Now  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  are 
lengthened  under  the  polar  circle,  since  they  are  larger 
there  than  under  the  equator,  according  to  the  academi- 
cians :  consequently,  the  polar  are  of  the  meridian,  or  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  polar  curve  is  lengthened 
also.  I  have  already  employed  this  argument,  which  is 
unanswerable,  to  prove  that  the  polar  curve  is  not  flatten- 
ed ;  I  may  certainly  be  allowed  to  use  it  also  to  prove  that 
it  is  elongated. 

2.  The  second  proof  of  the  elongation  of  the  earth  at 
the  poles  is  atmospherical.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ele- 
vation of  the  atmosphere  continues  decreasing  the  higher 
you  ascend  a  mountain.  Now  this  elevation  likewise  dimi- 
nishes as  you  proceed  towards  the  pole.  On  this  subject  I 
have  two  experiments  with  the  barometer ;  the  first  for  the 
northern,  the  second  for  the  southern  hemisphere.     The  ba- 
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rometer  at  Paris  falls  one  line  at  the  height  of  eleven  h 
thorns,  and  it  likewise  falls  one  line  in  Sweden,  at  the  ele 
vation  of  only  ten  fathoms,  one  foot,  six  inches,  and  four 
lines.  The  atmosphere  of  Sweden  is  therefore  lower,  or, 
in  other  words,  its  continent  is  higher  than  at  Paris.  The 
earth  mast  therefore  be  elongated  towards  the  north.  This 
experiment,  and  its  consequences,  cannot  be  rejected  bj 
academicians,  for  they  are  extracted  from  the  History  a 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1712. 

3.  The  second  experiment  on  the  depression  of  the  at- 
mosphere at  the  poles,  was  made  towards  the  south  pole. 
It  is  a  series  of  barometrical  observations  made  every  day 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  by  Captain  Cook,  in  the  years 
1773,  1774,  and  1775,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  mer- 
cury scarcely  ever  rose  above  29  inches,  beyond  the  60th 
degree  of  south  latitude,  and  was  almost  always  at  30, 
and  even  higher,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  torrid  zone ;  which 
proves  that  the  barometer  falls  in  advancing  towards  the 
south  pole,  as  well  as  towards  the  north,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, both  the  one  and  the  other  are  elongated. 

The  table  of  these  barometrical  observations  may  be  sees 
at  the  end  of  Captain  Cook's  second  voyage.  Those  of  the 
same  kind  which  were  collected  in  the  subsequent  voyage, 
exhibit  no  regular  difference,  let  the  latitude  of  the  vessel 
be  what  it  will :  this  proves  their  inaccuracy,  occasioned 
probably  by  the  disorder  which  must  have  been  produced 
by  the  successive  death  of  those  who  took  the  observations; 
that  is,  of  the  learned  Anderson,  the  surgeon  of  the  ship, 
and  the  particular  friend  of  Cook  ;  of  that  great  man  him- 
self, and  his  successor  Captain  Clerke ;  and  perhaps  also  by 
some  zealous  partisan  of  Newton,  who  was  solicitous  to 
throw  a  cloud  over  facts  so  contrary  to  his  system  of  the 
flattening  of  the  poles. 

4.  The  fourth  proof  of  the  elongation  of  the  poles  is  nau- 
tical. It  is  composed  of  six  experiments  of  three  different 
species.  The  two  first  experiments  are  taken  from  the  an- 
nual descent  of  the  ices  of  each  pole  towards  the  line ;  the 
two  next  from  the  currents  that  proceed  from  the  poles 
during  their  summer ;  and  the  two  last  from  the  rapidity 
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and  extent  of  those  same  currents ;  which  nuke  the  circuit 
of  the  globe  alternately  for  six  months:  three  are  for  the 
north  pole,  and  three  for  the  sooth  pole. 

The  first  experiment,  relative  to  the  descent  of  the  ices 
of  the  north  pole,  is  quoted  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 
in  Study  IV.  I  have  there  referred  to  the  testimonies  of 
th«5  most  celebrated  navigators  of  the  north — among  others 
o^  Ellis,  an  Englishman;  of  Linschoten  and  Barentz, 
Ditchmen;  of  Martens,  a  Hamburger;  and  of  Denis, 
the  French  Governor  of  Canada ;  who  attest  that  these  ices 
are  of  prodigious  height,  and  that  they  are  frequently  found 
in  spring  in  very  temperate  latitudes.  Denis  asserts  that 
they  are  higher  than  the  turrets  of  Notre  Dame  ;  that  they 
sometimes  form  floating  chains  more  than  a  day's  sail  in 
length,  and  that  they  advance  as  far  southward  as  the  great 
bank  of  Newfoundland.  The  northernmost  part  of  this 
bank  scarcely  extends  so  far  as  the  50th  degree ;  and  the 
mariners  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  never  find  solid 
ice  in  the  north  till  they  reach  the  75th  degree.  But, 
•opposing  this  solid  ice  extends  in  winter  from  the  pole  to 
the  65th  degree,  the  floating  ice  which  is  detached  from  it 
would  traverse  375  leagues  in  the  two  first  months  of  spring. 
It  is  not  the  wind  that  wafts  them  to  the  south,  for  the  fish- 
ing vessels  that  meet  them  frequently  have  a  favorable 
wind.  Variable  winds  would  drive  them  indiscriminately 
to  the  north,  to  the  east,  or  to  the  west ;  but  it  is  the  cur- 
rents of  the  north  that  constantly  carry  them  towards  the 
Line,  because  the  pole  whence  they  come  is  more  elevated. 
'  6.  The  second  experiment  of  "the  same  kind,  for  the 
South  Pole,  is  extracted  from  Cook's  second  voyage,  in 
1772.  •'  On  the  10th  of  December,  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
jig,  we  discovered  ice  to  the  westward  of  us,  and/'  adds 
Forster,  "  a  large  mass  about  two  leagues  on  the  weather- 
tn>w,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  white  head-land,  or  a 
•balk-cliff.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  another  large  cu- 
bical mass,  about  two  thousand  feet  long,  four  hundred  feet 
broad,  and  at  least  as  high  again  as  our  main-top-gallant- 
mmst-head,  or  two  hundred  feet  high."  Cook  was  then  in 
latitude  51°  and  longitude  2°  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope.  He  saw  many  other  islands  of  ice  till  the  17th  d 
January,  1773,  but  being  at  that  time  in  65°  15'  south  lati- 
tude, he  was  stopped  by  a  mass  of  broken  ice,  which  pre- 
vented his  farther  progress  to  the  south.  Supposing,  then, 
that  the  first  ice  he  met  on  the  10th  of  December,  departed 
from  that  point  the  10th  of  October,  the  season  at  which  I 
suppose  that  the  action  of  the  sun  begins  to  dissolve  theica 
of  the  south  pole,  it  must  have  advanced  fourteen  degrees, 
or  350  leagues,  towards  the  line  in  two  months;  so  that  it 
must  travel  the  same  distance  in  the  same  space  of  time  at 
the  ices  which  descend  from  the  north  pole.  The  sooth 
pole,  then,  as  well  as  the  north,  is  more  elevated  than  the 
equator,  since  its  ices  descend  towards  the  torrid  zone. 

6.  The  third  nautical  experiment,  demonstrating  the 
elongation  of  the  north  pole,  is  deduced  from  its  current! 
themselves,  which  issue  directly  from  the  bays  and  strata 
of  the  north,  with  the  rapidity  of  sluices.  On  this  subject 
I  have  quoted  the  same  navigators  of  the  north,  Linschota 
and  Barentz,  sent  by  the  Dutch  to  discover  a  north-eat 
passage  to  China ;  and  Ellis,  dispatched  from  England  ia 
quest  of  a  north-west  passage  to  the  South-Sea,  at  the  bet- 
torn  of  Hudson's  Bay.  At  the  extremity  of  these  northern 
seas  they  found  currents,  which  issued  from  the  bays  aad 
straits  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  knots  an  hour,  carrying 
along  a  prodigious  quantity  of  floating  ice,  and  tumultaoas 
tides,  which,  as  well  as  the  currents,  rushed  directly  from 
the  north,  north-east,  or  north-west,  according  to  the  i 
bearing  of  the  land.  From  these  invariable  and  multiplied 
facts,  I  am  convinced  that  the  effusion  of  the  polar  ices  i§ 
the  secondary  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  seas,  the  swi  be- 
ing the  primary  cause  ;  and  hence  I  have  formed  my  theory 
of  the  tides. 

7.  The  currents  of  the  South  Sea  in  like  manner  originate 
in  the  ices  of  the  south  pole.  Hear  what  Cook  says  on  thh 
subject,  in  his  journal,  January  1774  : — "  Indeed  the  mt 
jority  of  us  were  of  opinion  that  this  ice  extended  to  the 
pole,  or  that  it  might  possibly  join  some  land,  to  wbki 
it  has  adhered  from  the  earliest  times ;  that,  to  the  sot* 
of  thi«  parallel  are  formed  all  the  ices  which  we  found  be* 
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ind  there  to  the  north ;  that  they  are  afterwards  detached 
iy  violent  gusts  of  wind,  or  by  other  causes,  and  thrown  to 
he  north  by  the  currents,  which  in  high  latitudes  we  al- 
rays  observed  to  bear  in  that  direction/* 

This  fourth  nautical  experiment,  therefore,  proves  that 
he  south  pole  is  elongated  as  well  as  the  north  pole,  for  if 
oth  were  flattened,  the  currents  would  set  in  towards 
iiem,  instead  of  proceeding  towards  the  line. 

These  southern  current*  are  not  so  violent  at  their  source 
s  the  northern,  because  they  are  not  like  them  cooped  up 
i  bays,  and  afterwards  disgorged  by  straits,  but  we  shall 
nd  that  they  extend  quite  as  far. 

8.  The  fifth  nautical  proof  of  the  elevation  of  the  poles 
t>ove  the  horizon  of  all  seas,  is  founded  on  the  rapidity  and 
le  length  of  their  currents,  which  make  the  circuit  of  the 
lobe.  The  reader  may  see  the  extent  of  my  researches 
id  of  my  proofs,  in  the  Explanation  of  the  Plate  of  the 
tlantic  Hemisphere.  I  first  mentioned  the  current  of  the 
idian  Ocean,  which  flows  six  months  toward  the  east,  and 
k  months  toward  the  west,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
1  the  navigators  of  India.  I  have  shewn  that  this  alter- 
ite  and  half-yearly  current  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  a*- 
ibed  to  the  course  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon,  which  al- 
ays  move  from  east  to  west,  but  to  the  combined  heat  of 
ose  luminaries,  which  melt  for  six  months  alternately  the 
»8  of  each  pole. 
I  have  afterwards  adduced  two  very  curious  observations. 

prove  that  a  similar  half-yearly  and  alternate  current 
lists  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  no  such  thing  has 
therto  been  suspected.  The  first  is  that  of  Rennefort. 
ho,  on  leaving  the  Azores,  in  the  month  of  July  1666, 
and  the  sea  covered  with  the  wrecks  of  a  sea-fight,  which 
id  taken  place  nine  days  before,  off  Ostend,  between  the 
nglish  and  the  Dutch.  These  wrecks  had  in  nine  days 
avelled  275  leagues  towards  the  south,  which  is  at  the 
te  of  more  than  34  leagues  a  day ;  and  this  is  the  fifth 
tutical  experiment  which  proves  the  considerable  eleva- 
m  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon  of  the  seas  by  the  rapidity 

the  currents  of  the  north. 
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9.  My  sixth  nautical  experiment  demonstrates,  in  a  ptr 
ticular  manner,  the  elevation  of  the  south  pole  by  the  e* 
tent  of  its  currents,  which  in  winter  force  their  way  to  the 
extremities  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Pennant,  a  celebrated  English  naturalist,  who  relates  tint 
the  mast  of  the  Tilbury  man  of  war,  burned  at  Jamaica. 
was  thrown  by  the  sea  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  tint 
the  seeds  of  plants,  which  grow  no  where  but  in  Jamaica, 
are  annually  picked  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Scottish  islands. 

Cook  likewise  assures  us  in  his  voyages,  as  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  a  quantity  of  the  large,  flat,  round  seeds,  called 
ox-eyes,  which  thrive  only  in  America,  are  found  every 
year  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland. 

10.  and  11.  The  astronomical  proofs  of  the  elongation  of 
the  poles  are  three  in  number.  The  two  first  are  lunar. 
These  consist  of  the  two-fold  observation  of  Tycho  Brake 
and  Kepler,  who,  in  the  central  eclipses  of  the  moon,  saw 
the  shadow  of  the  earth  elongated  at  the  poles.  I  ha* 
quoted  it  in  volume  I.  Study  4.  It  is  impossible  to  object 
to  the  ocular  testimony  of  two  astronomers  of  such  high  o> 
lebrity,  whose  calculations,  instead  of  being  favored,  weft 
deranged  by  their  observations. 

12.  The  third  astronomical  proof  of  the  elongation  of  the 
poles  is  solar,  and  relates  to  the  north  pole.  It  is  the  ob- 
servation of  Barentz,  who,  being  at  Nova  Zembla,  in  the 
76th  degree  of  north  latitude,  perceived  the  sun  above  the 
horizon,  fifteen  days  earlier  than  he  expected.  The  alti- 
tude of  the  sun,  in  this  case,  was  two  degrees  and  a  ottf 
greater  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  Allowing  one,  or  evei 
one  and  a  half,  which  is  a  very  considerable  concession,  fi» 
the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  in  winter,  in  the  76th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  still  there  would  remain  at  least  one 
degree  for  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  observer  above 
the  horizon  of  Nova  Zembla.  On  this  occasion  I  haw 
corrected  an  error  of  Bouguer,  the  academician,  who  fix« 
the  greatest  refraction  of  the  sun,  in  every  climate,  at  o» 
more  than  34  minutes.  It  is  obvious  that  I  do  not  avail  my- 
self of  all  the  advantages  given  me  by  those  whose  opinio* 
I  am  combating. 
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-  All  these  twelve  proofs,  deduced  from  the  harmonies  of 
Nature,  mutually  concur  in  demonstrating  that  the  poles 
are  elongated.  They  are  supported  by  a  multitude  of  facts, 
the  number  of  which  I  might  easily  increase,  whereas  the 
academicians  cannot  apply  their  result  of  the  flattening  of 
the  poles  to  any  phenomenon  of  the  earth,  of  the  sea,  or  of 
the  atmosphere,  without  immediately  discovering  it  to  be 
erroneous.  Besides,  geometry  alone  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince them  of  this. 

They  have,  it  is  true,  made  the  vibrations  of  the  pendu- 
lum to  tally  with  it ;  but  mis  experiment  is  liable  to  a  thou- 
sand errors.  It  is  at  least  as  much  to  be  suspected  as  that 
of  the  burning  glass,  from  which  they  concluded  that  the 
moon's  beams  had  no  heat,  though  the  contrary  has  been 
proved,  at  Rome  and  at  Paris,  by  professors  of  natural 
philosophy.  The  pendulum  is  lengthened  by  heat,  and 
contracted  by  cold.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  counter- 
balance its  variations  by  a  number  of  rods,  of  different  me- 
tals. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  easy  for  men, 
prepossessed  from  their  childhood,  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
of  attraction,  to  make  a  mistake  of  a  few  lines  on  its  side* 
Besides,  all  these  petty  expedients  of  physics,  liable  to  so 
many  errors,  cannot,  by  any  means,  contradict  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  poles  of  the  earth,  of  which  nature  exhibits  the 
same  results  on  the  land,  on  the  sea,  in  the  air,  and  in  the 
heavens. 

The  elongation  of  the  poles  being  proved,  the  current  of 
the  sea  and  tides  follows  of  course.  Many  persons  observ- 
ing a  coincidence  between  our  tides  and  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  in  their  increases  and  diminutions,  are  persuaded 
that  this  luminary  is,  from  her  attraction,  the  first  principle 
of  those  phenomena ;  but  this  coincidence  exists  only  in 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  proceed  not  from  the 
attraction  of  the  moon  acting  upon  the  seas,  but  from  her 
heat,  reflected  from  the  sun,  on  the  polar  ices,  the  effusions 
of  which  it  augments,  conformably  to  certain  laws,  peculiar 
to  our  continents.  In  every  other  part  of  the  globe,  the 
number,  the  variety,  the  duration,  the  regularity  and  irre- 
rularity  of  the  tides,  have  no  relation  to  the  phases  of  the 
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moon,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  correspond  with  the  influence 
of  the  sun  on  the  polar  ices,  and  the  configuration  of  the 
poles  of  the  earth.  This  we  shall  proceed  to  demonstrate, 
employing  the  same  principle  of  comparison  which  enabled 
as  to  refute  the  error  of  the  academicians,  with  respect  to 
the  flattening  of  the  poles,  and  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
my  theory  of  their  elongation. 

If  the  moon  pcted,  by  means  of  her  attraction,  on  the 
tides  of  the  ocean,  her  influence  would  likewise  extend  to 
mediterraneans  and  lakes.  Now  this  is  not  the  case,  since 
mediterraneans  and  lakes  have  no  tides,  or  at  least  no  lunar 
tides ;  for  we  have  observed,  that  the  lakes  situated  at  the 
foot  of  icy  mountains,  have,  in  summer,  solar  tides,  or  a 
flux,  like  the  ocean.  Such  is  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which 
has  a  regular  flux  in  the  afternoon.  This  coincidence  alone, 
between  the  flux  of  lakes  adjacent  to  icy  mountains  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  gives  a  high  degree  of  probability  to  my 
theory  of  the  tides ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  disagreement 
of  these  same  fluxes  with  the  phases  of  the  moon,  as  well  as 
the  tranquillity  of  mediterraneans  when  that  luminary  passes 
ever  their  meridian,  makes  the  doctrine  of  Jier  attraction 
more  than  conspicuous.  But  we  shall  presently  see,  that, 
in  the  vast  ocean  itself,  most  of  the  tides  have  no  kind  of 
relation,  either  to  her  attraction  or  to  her  course. 

I  have  already  quoted,  in  the  first  volume,  Dampier,  the 
navigator,  who  informs  us,  that  the  highest  tide  he  observed 
on  the  coasts  of  New  Holland,  did  not  take  plaofe  till  three 
days  after  the  fall  moon.  He  affirms,  like  all  the  naviga- 
tors of  the  south,  that  the  tides  rise  very  little  between  the 
tropics,  that  they  are  at  most  from  four  to  five  feet  high 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  only  one  and  a  half  on  the  coasts  of 
the  South  Sea. 

Let  me  now  ask,  Why  these  tides  between  the  tropics 
are  so  feeble  and  so  much  retarded,  under  the  direct  in0a- 
ence  of  the  moon?  Why  the  moon  by  her  attraction  pro- 
duces two  times  a  day  in  our  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  only  wt 
in  many  parts  of  the  South  Sea,  which  is  incomparably  more 
extensive  ?  Why  there  are,  in  this  same  South  Sea,  diurri' 
and  semi-diurnal  tides,  that  is,  of  twelve  hours  and  of  ih 
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hour?  ?  Why  most  of  the  tides  take  place  invariably  at  the 
same  hours,  and  rise  to  a  regular  height  almost  all  the  year 
round,  whatever  may  be  the  irregularities  of  the  phases  of 
the  moon  ?  Why  there  are  some  which  increase  in  the  first 
and  last  quarter,  as  well  as  at  the  full  and  new  moon  ? 
Why  they  are  always  higher  in  proportion  as  you  approach 
the  poles,  and  frequently  set  towards  the  line,  contrary  to 
the  pretended  principles  of  their  impulsion  ? 

These  problems,  which  it  is  impossible  to  resolve  by  the 
theory  of  the  moon's  attraction  at  the  equator,  are  easy  of 
solution  by  the  alternate  action  of  the  sun's  heat  on  the  ices 
>f  the  two  poles. 

I  shall  first  prove  this  diversity  of  the  tides  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Newton's  countrymen,  and  zealous  partisans  of 
his  system.  My  witnesses  are  not  obscure  men ;  they  are- 
men  of  science,  naval  officers  of  the  king  of  England,  select- 
ed successively  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  prince,  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  and  to 
make  such  observations  as  were  likely  to  enlarge  the  know- 
Ledge  of  Nature.  These  were  the  Captains  Byron,  Carte- 
ret, Cook,  Clerke,  and  Mr.  Wales,  the  astronomer.  To 
their  testimony  I  shall  subjoin  that  of  Newton  himself.  Let 
us  first  examine  what  they  say  relative  to  the  tides  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  South  Sea. 

In  the  road  of  the  island  of  Massafuero,  in  33°  45'  south 
latitude,  and  80°  22'  west  longitude  from  London,  "  the 
sea,"  says  Captain  Byron,  "  runs  twelve  hows  to  the  north, 
and  then  flows  back  twelve  hours  to  the  south." 

As  the  island  of  Massafuero  is  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  South  Sea,  its  tides,  which  set  in  to  the  north  in 
April,  consequently  run  towards  the  line,  contrary  to  the 
Lunar  system :  besides,  its  tides  are  of  twelve  hours,  which 
presents  another  difficulty. 

At  English  Creek,  on  the  coast  of  New  Britain,  in  the 
frth  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  152  degrees  east  longi- 
tude, "  the  tide,"  we  are  told  by  Captain  Cartaret,  "  has 
a  flux  and  reflux  once  in  twenty- four  hours." 

At  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  New  Zealand,  in  latitude 
§4°  5V  south,  and  longitude  185°  36'  west,  from  the  ob- 
servations which  Captain  Cook  was  able  to  make  on  the 
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coast,  relative  to  the  tides,  la  December,  1T69,  the  flod 
tides  set  in  from  the  north. 

Here  again  are  tides  in  the  open  sea  which  ran  towns' 
the  line,  contrary  to  the  impulsion  of  the  moon.  They  de- 
scended at  that  season  to  New  Zealand  from  the  south  pole, 
the  currents  of  which  were  then  in  a  state  of  activity,  for  the 
month  of  December  is  the  summer  of  that  pole.  Those  of 
Massafuero,  though  observed  in  the  month  of  April  by  Cap- 
tain Byron,  had  the  same  origin,  because  the  currents  of  the 
north  pole,  which  never  begin  before  the  end  of  March,  at 
our  spring  equinox,  had  not  yet  checked  the  influence  of  the 
south  pole  in  the  southern  hemisphere 

At  the  mouth  of  Endeavour  River,  in  New  Holland,  io 
latitude  15°  26'  south,  longitude  214°  4*  west,  where 
Captain  Cook  refitted  his  vessel  after  having  run  aground, 
neither  the  flood-tide  nor  ebb  was  considerable,  except 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  he  had  found  while  the  ship 
was  fast  on  the  rock.  (Cook's  First  Voyage,  Jwk, 
1770.) 

At  the  entrance  of  Christmas  Harbour,  in  Kerguelen's 
Land,  in  latitude  48°  39'  south,  longitude  68°  A3f  east, 
Captain  Cook  observed,  while  he  was  at  anchor,  that  the 
flood-tide  came  from  the  south  east,  running  two  knots  at 
least  in  an  hour.     (Third  Voyage,  December,  1776.) 

Here  again  is  another  tide  which  descended  directly  from 
the  south  pole.  It  appears  that  this  tide  was  regular  and 
diurnal,  that  is,  of  twelve  hours ;  for  Cook  adds,  a  few 
pages  afterwards  :  "  It  is  high  water  here  at  the  full  and 
change  days,  about  ten  o'clock  ;  and  the  tide  runs  and  fall* 
about  four  feet. 

At  the  island  of  Otaheite,  in  latitude  17°  29*  south,  and 
longitude  149°  35'  west,  and  at  that  of  Ulietea,  in  latitude 
16°  45'  south,  "  some  observations  were  also  made  on  the 
tide,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  greatest  rise  at  the  first 
place.  When  we  were  there  in  my  second  voyage,  Mr. 
Wales  thought  he  had  discovered  that  it  rose  higher  than  I 
had  observed  it  to  do,  when  I  first  visited  Otaheite  in  1769. 
But  the  observations  we  now  made,  proved  that  it  did  not; 
that  is,  that  it  never  rose  higher  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  at  most.     And  it  was  observed  to  be  high  water 
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nearly  at  noon,  as  well  at  the  quadratures  as  at  the  fall  and 
change  of  the  moon."  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  December, 
1777.) 

In  this  part  of  his  journal,  Cook  gives  a  table  of  the  tides 
at  these  islands,  from  the  1st  to  the  26th  of  November,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  there  was  only  one  tide  a  day,  which, 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  month,  was  at  its  mean  height  be- 
tween eleven  and  one  o'clock.  It  is,  therefore,  evident, 
that  tides  so  regular  at  such  different  epochs  of  the  moon, 
could  have  no  relation  to  the  phases  of  that  luminary. 

Cook  was  at  Otaheite  in  the  month  of  July,  1776,  that 
is,  in  the  winter  of  the  south  pole.  He  revisted  the  island 
in  December,  1777,  that  is,  in  its  summer ;  it  is,  therefore, 
possible  that  the  effusions  of  this  pole,  being  then  more 
abundant,  and  nearer  to  Otaheite  than  those  of  the  noi  th 
pole,  the  tides  might  be  higher  in  December  than  in  July, 
and  that  Mr.  Wales,  the  astronomer,  was  in  the  right. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  effects  of  the  tides  in  the  north 
part  of  the  South  Sea. 

At  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  coast  of  America,  in  latitude 
49°  36'  north,  longitude  233*  17'  east,  "  it  is  high  water 
on  the  days  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  at  twenty  minutes 
past  twelve.  The  perpendicular  rise  and  fall  is  eight  feet 
nine  inches ;  which  is  to  be  understood  of  the  day-tides, 
and  those  which  happen  two  or  three  days  after  the  full  and 
new  moon.  The  night-tides,  at  this  time,  rise  near  two 
feet  higher.  This  was  very  conspicuous  during  the  spring- 
tide of  the  full  moon,  which  happened  &oon  after  our  arri- 
val ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  it  would  be  the  same  in  those 
of  the  new  moon,  though  we  did  not  remain  here  long 
enough  to  see  the  whole  of  its  effect."  (Cook's  Third  Voy> 
age,  April,  1778). 

Here  then  are  two  tides  a  day,  or  semi-diurnal,  on  the 
side  opposite  to  our  hemisphere  as  on  our  own,  whereas  u 
appears  that  there  is  only  one  in  the  southern  hemisphers 
that  is,  in  the  South  Sea  only.  Farther,  these  serai- diuma 
tides  differ  from  ours  in  this,  that  they  take  place  at  Ifct 
same  hour,  and  exhibit  no  increase  till  twoorthiw  dijt. 
after  the  full  moon.  We  shall  presently  assign  th*  ••>»>; 
of  these  phenomena,  inexplicable  by  the.  Vucrax  vj*>srak 
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In  the  two  following  observations  we  shall  find  these  tioar 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  South  Sea,  observed  in  April,  be- 
coming, in  higher  latitudes  on  the  same  coast,  stronger  a 
May,  and  still  stronger  in  June,  which  cannot  by  «7 
means  be  referred  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  which  tba 
passes  into  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  to  the  course  of  the 
sun,  which  passes  into  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  gradu- 
ally warms  the  ices  of  the  north  pole,  the  fusion  of  whkk 
increases  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  heat  of  that  Ira* 
nary.  Besides,  the  direction  of  these  northern  tides  to- 
ward the  line,  and  other  circumstances,  will  fully  demon- 
strate that  they  derive  their  origin  from  that  pole. 

At  the  entrance  of  Cook's  river,  on  the  coast  of  America, 
in  latitude  57°  51'  north,  "  was  a  strong  tide  setting  to  the 
southward  out  of  the  inlet.  It  was  the  ebb,  and  ran  be- 
tween three  and  fou-  knots  in  an  hour;  and  it  was  to* 
water  at  ten  o'clock.  A  good  deal  of  sea-weed,  and  some 
drift-wood,  were  carried  out  with  the  tide.  The  wata 
too  became  thick,  like  that  in  rivers ;  but  we  were  encou- 
raged to  proceed  by  finding  it  as  salt  at  low  water  as  the 
ocean.  The  strength  of  the  flood-tide  was  three  knots ;  awl 
the  stream  ran  up  till  three  in  the  afternoon."  (Cook'i 
Third  Voyage,  May,  17T8.) 

On  sailing  up  the  same  inlet,  in  a  part  where  it  *as  onN 
four  leagues  broad,  "  through  this  channel  ran  a  prodigi- 
ous tide.  It  looked  frightful  to  us,  who  could  not  till 
whether  the  agnation  of  the  water  was  occasioned  by  the 
stream,  oi  by  the  breaking  of  the  waves  against  rocks  or 
sands. — Here  we  lay  during  the  ebb,  which  ran  near  fi« 
knots  in  the  hour.  Until  we  got  thus  far,  the  water  had  re- 
tained the  same  degree  of  saltness  at  low  as  at  high  water; 
and  at  both  periods  was  as  salt  as  that  in  the  ocean.  Bn' 
now  the  marks  of  a  river  displayed  themselves.  The  water 
taken  up  this  ebb,  when  at  the  lowest,  was  found  to  be  very 
considerably  fresher  than  any  we  had  hitherto  tasted ;  i* 
somuch  that  I  was  convinced  that  we  were  in  a  large  river. 
and  not  in  a  strait  communicating  with  the  Northern  Seas.' 
(Cook's  Third  Voyage,  May  30th,  1778). 

What  Cook  calls  an  inlet,  to  which  was  afterwards  gives 
the  name  of  Cook's  Great  River,  is    from  its  course,  vl 
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its  brackish  waters,  neither  a  strait,  nor  a  river,  but  a  real 
northern  sluice,  through  which  the  effusions  of  the  polar 
ices  discharge  themselves  into  the  ocean.  Similar  ones  are 
found  at  the  bottom  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Ellis  had  been 
mistaken  in  these,  which  he  supposed  to  be  straits,  forming 
m  communication  between  the  Northern  Ocean  and  the 
South  Sea.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  the  doubts 
which  had  remained  on  this  subject,  that  Captain  Cook  un- 
dertook the  same  kind  of  investigation  to  the  northward  of 
California. 

"  In  prosecuting  the  examination  of  the  interior  of  Cooke's 
Inlet,  or  Great  River,  after  we  had  entered  the  bay,  the 
flood  set  strong  in  the  river  Turnagain,  and  the  ebb  came 
ant  with  still  greater  force ;  the  water  falling,  while  we  lay 
at  anchor,  twenty  feet  upon  a  perpendicular.  (Cook's 
1'hird  Voyage,  June,  1778). 

What  Cook  calls  the  ebb,  or  reflux,  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  flood-tide,  or  flux  itself,  sinoe  it  was  more  boisterous 
and  more  rapid  than  what  he  denominates  the  flood ;  for 
the  reaction  can  never  be  more  powerful  than  the  action. 
The  falling  tide,  even  in  our  rivers,  is  never  so  strong  as 
the  rising  tide.  The  latter  usually  produces  a  bar,  which 
the  other  does  not. 

Cook,  prepossessed  with  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
cause  of  the  tides  is  between  the  tropics,  could  not  sum- 
mon the  resolution  to  consider  this  flood,  which  came  from 
the  interior  of  the  land,  as  a  real  tide.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  opposite  part  of  this  same  continent,  I  mean  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  flood- tide  comes  from  the  west, 
that  is,  from  the  interior  of  the  country. 

In  the  introduction  to  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  we  find  the 
following  observations  on  this  subject: — "  Middleton,  who 
commanded  the  expedition  in  1741  and  1742,  into  Hud- 
son's Bay,  had  proceeded  farther  north  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, in  that  navigation.  He  had,  between  the  lati- 
tude of  65°  and  66°  found  a  very  considerable  inlet  running 
westward,  into  which  he  entered  with  his  ships ;  and  after 
repeated  trials  of  the  tides,  and  endeavours  to  discover  the 
nature  and  course  of  the  opening,  for  three  weeks  successive- 
ly, he  found  the  flood  constantly  to  come  from  the  east 
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At  the  English  observatory,  in  the  bay  of  Karakakoo,  in 
file  Sandwich  Islands,  situated  in  latitude  19°  28'  north, 
and  longitude  240°  east,  "  the  tides  are  very  regular,  flow- 
ing  and  ebbing  six  hours  each.  The  flood  comes  from  the 
eastward ;  and  it  is  high  water  at  the  full  and  change  of  the 
moon  forty-five  minutes  past  three,  apparent  time."  (March 
1T79). 

At  the  town  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  Kamtschatka, 
in  latitude  5$°  38'  north,  longitude  158°  43'  east,  "  it  was 
high  water  on  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  at  thirty- 
six  minutes  past  four,  and  the  greatest  rise  was  five  feet 
eight  inches.  The  tides  were  very  regular  every  twelve 
hours."    (October  1779). 

Captain  Clerke,  wedded,  like  Cook,  to  the  system  of  the 
moon's  attraction  in  the  torrid  zone,  attempts,  to  no  pur- 
pose, to  refer  to  the  irregular  phases  of  that  luminary,  the 
tides  which  take  place  at  regular  hours  in  the  South  Sea,  as 
well  as  their  other  phenomena.  Mr.  Wales,  the  astrono- 
mer, who  accompanied  Cook  in  his  second  voyage,  is  obli- 
ged to  acknowledge  the  defectiveness  of  Newton's  theory 
on  this  subject.  In  an  extract,  inserted  in  the  general  In- 
troduction to  Cook's  last  voyage,  he  says : — "  The  number  of 
places  at  which  the  rise  and  times  of  flowing  of  tides  have 
been  observed,  in  these  voyages,  is  very  great ;  and  hence 
an  important  article  of  useful  knowledge  is  afforded.  In 
these  observations,  some  very  curious  and  even  unexpected 
circumstances  have  offered  themselves  to  our  consideration. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  instance  the  exceedingly  small  height 
to  which  the  tide  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean ;  where  it  falls  short  two- thirds  at  least  of  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  theory  and  calculation/' 

The  partisans  of  the  Newtonian  system  would  find  them- 
selves reduced  to  a  still  greater  embarrassment,  were  they 
required  to  explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  first,  why 
there  are  daily  two  tides  of  six  hours  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
in  the  next  place,  why  there  is  only  one  of  the  twelve  hours 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  South  Sea,  as  in  the  island  of 
Otaheite,  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  on  that  of  New 
Britain,  at  the  island  of  Massafuero,  and  in  other  places ; 
why,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  northern  part  of  this  same 
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South  Sea,  two  equal  tides  of  six  hoars  are  again  observa- 
ble  every  day  at  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  why  they  are  un- 
equal on  the  coast  of  America,  at  Nootka  Sound;  and 
why  they  are  reduced  to  a  single  tide  of  twelve  hours  in 
nearly  the  same  latitude  at  Kamtschatka,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia. 

I  could  adduce  other  circumstances  still  more  extraordi- 
nary. By  these  strongly  marked,  and  numerous  disso- 
nances between  the  course  of  the  tides  and  that  of  the 
moon,  with  a  very  small  number  of  which,  however,  New- 
ton was  acquainted,  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge,  as 
I  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  "  there  must  be  some 
other  mixed  cause  for  the  periodical  return  of  the  tides,  with 
which  we  are  still  unacquainted."  (Newton's  Philosophy, 
chapter  18.) 

This  other  cause,  with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  un- 
acquainted, is  the  fusion  of  the  polar  ices,  which  are  from 
five  to  six  thousand  leagues  in  circumference  in  their  win- 
ter, and  from  two  to  three  in  their  summer.  These  ices, 
discharging  themselves  alternately  into  the  bosom  of  the 
seas,  produce  all  their  various  phenomena.  If,  in  our 
snmmer,  there  are  daily  two  tides  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
it  is  on  account  of  the  alternate  deflection  of  the  two  conti- 
nents, the  old  and  the  new,  which  approach  toward  the 
north,  and  of  which  one  pours  by  day  and  the  other  by 
night,  the  waters  of  the  ice,  melted  by  the  sun,  on  the  east- 
ern and  western  side  of  the  pole,  which  he  encircles  every 
day  with  his  tires,  and  thaws  for  six  months  together.  If 
there  is  a  retardation  of  twenty-two  minutes  from  tide  to 
tide,  it  is  because  the  cupola  of  the  polar  ices,  in  fusion,  is 
daily  diminishing,  and  because  these  effluxes  are  retarded 
by  the  sinuosities  of  the  channel  of  the  Atlantic.  If,  in 
our  winter,  there  are  likewise  two  tides,  undergoing  daily 
retardations  on  our  coasts,  it  is  because  the  effusions  of  the 
south  pole,  on  their  entrance  into  the  channel  of  the  At- 
lantic meet  with  two  deflections  at  its  mouth,  one  in  Ame- 
rica, at  Cape  Horn ;  the  other  in  Africa,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  'Tis,  in  my  opinion,  these  two  alternate  de- 
flections of  the  current  of  the  south  pole,  that  render  those 
two  capes,  which  receive,  their  first  impulsion,  so  tempts- 
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tnous,  and  so  difficult  to  be  doubled,  even  during  the 
summer  of  that  pole,  by  vessels  coming  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  for  then  they  are  met  in  the  very  teeth  by  the  cur- 
rents which  descend  from  the  south  pole.  On  this  account, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  November,  December,  January,  February,  and 
March,  in  sailing  to  India;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
pass  it  with  ease  in  our  summer  months,  because  they  are 
then  aided  by  the  currents  of  the  north  pole,  which  at  that 
season  waft  them  out  of  the  Atlantic.  They  experience 
the  reverse  of  this  on  their  return  from  India,  during  the 
months  of  our  winter. 

I  am  led,  by  these  considerations,  to  believe  that  ships 
bound  to  the  South  Sea  would  meet  with  fewer  obstacles  in 
doubling  Cape  Horn  in  the  winter  season  than  in  the  sum- 
mer of  that  climate ;  for  they  would  not  then  be  driven 
back  by  the  currents  of  the  south  pole  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
they  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  assisted  in  leaving  it  by 
those  of  the  north  pole,  I  could  support  this  conjecture 
by  the  experience  of  several  ships.  That  of  Commodore 
Anson  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  ;  but  he  did  not  double 
this  cape  till  the  months  of  March  and  April,  which  are  two 
of  the  most  tempestuous  months  in  the  year,  on  account  of 
the  general  revolution  which  takes  place  in  the  atmosphere 
and  in  the  ocean  at  the  equinox,  when  the  sun  passes  from 
one  hemisphere  to  the  other. 

Let  us  now  explain,  upon  the  same  principles,  why  the 
tides  of  the  South  Sea  do  not  resemble  those  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  The  south  pole  has  not,  like  the  north  pole,  a 
double  continent,  separating  into  two  portions  the  effluxes 
which  the  sun  daily  thaws  from  its  ices ;  nor  has  it,  indeed, 
any  continent :  consequently  it  has  no  channel  by  which  its 
effusions  might  be  retarded.  These  effusions,  accordingly, 
proceed  directly  into  the  vast  South  Sea,  forming  over  the 
half  of  that  pole  a  succession  of  divergent  streams,  which 
make  the  circuit  of  it,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  twenty  - 
four  hours.  When  a  branch  of  these  effusions  meets  with 
an  island,  <t  produces  a  tide  of  twelve  hours,  that  is,  of  the 
same  duration  as  the  time  required  by  the  sun  to  warm  the 
naif  of  the  icy  cupola,  through  which  passes  the  meridian  of 
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the  island.  Such  are  the  tides  of  the  islands  of  Otaheitt 
and  Massafnero,  of  New  Holland,  New  Britain,  &c.  Each 
of  these  tides  is  of  the  same  duration  as  the  course  of  the 
son  ovei  the  horizon,  and  is  regular  like  its  course.  Thus, 
while  the  sun  heats  the  southern  islands  of  the  South  Sea 
twelve  hours  successively  with  his  vertical  fires,  he  cools 
them  by  a  tide  of  twelve  hours,  thawed  from  the  ices  of  the 
south  pole  by  his  horizontal  beams.  Contrary  effects  fre- 
quently proceed  from  one  and  the  same  cause. 

A.  different  order  of  tides  exists  in  the  northern  part  of 
th«s  South  Sea.  In  this  part  opposite  to  our  hemisphere, 
the  two  continents  again  approach  each  other  toward  the 
north.  They,*  therefore,  discharge  alternately  in  summer 
into  the  channel  which  separates  them,  the  two  semi-diur- 
nal '-(Fusions  of  their  pole,  and  they  alternately  collect  there 
in  winter  those  of  the  south  pole,  which  produce  two  tides 
a  day,  as  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  as  the  channel  form- 
ed to  the  north  of  the  South  Sea  by  the  two  continents,  u 
exceedingly  wide  below  the  55th  degree,  or  rather,  as  it 
teaser  to  exist,  in  consequence  of  the  abrupt  trending  away 
of  America  and  Asia,  which  diverge  to  the  east  and  west, 
it  thence  happens,  "that  only  such  places  as  are  situated  in 
the  line  of  the  effusions  from  the  northern  part  of  those 
two  continents  have  two  tides  a  day.  Such  are  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  situated  just  at  the  confluence  of  those  two 
currents,  at  a  proportionate  distance  from  America  and 
from  Asia,  in  the  21st  degree  of  north  latitude.  When 
such  a  place  is  more  exposed  to  the  current  of  one  conti 
nent  than  to  that  of  another,  its  two  semi-diurnal  tides  are 
unequal,  as  at  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  coast  of  America;  bat 
when  it  is  completely  out  of  the  influence  of  the  one,  and 
entirely  under  that  of  the  other,  it  receives  only  one  tide 
a  day,  as  at  Kamtschatka,  on  the  coast  of  Asia ;  and  this 
tide  is  then  of  twelve  hours  duration,  like  the  action  of  the 
sun  on  the  half  of  the  pole,  the  effusions  of  which  are  then 
undivided. 

Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  two  ports  may  be  situated  on 
the  same  sea,  and  under  the  same  parallel,  and  yet  the  one 
shall  have  daily  two  tides,  and  the  other  only  a  single  tide, 
and  that  the  duration  of  these   tides,  whether  double  •» 
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single,  whether  double  and  equal,  or  double  and  unequal, 
whether  regular  or  irregular,  is  always  twelve  hours  in  the 
twenty-four,  that  is,  precisely  the  time  the  sun  takes  to  warm 
half  of  the  polar  cupola,  from  which  they  flow ;  which  cannot 
possibly  be  referred  to  the  unequal  course  of  the  sun  between 
the  tropics,  and  still  less  to  that  of  the  moon,  which  in  those 
parts  is  often  but  a  few  hours  above  the  horizon. 

I  have  therefore  demonstrated,  by  simple,  plain,  and  nu- 
merous facts,  the  discordance  of  the  tides  in  most  of  the  seas 
with  the  pretended  attraction  of  the  moon  at  the  equator,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  their  concordance  with  the  action  of  the  sun 
on  the  ices  of  the  poles. 

I  beg  the  reader's  pardon,  but  the  importance  of  these  truths 
induces  me  to  recapitulate  them. 

1.  The  attraction  of  the  moon  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean  is 
contradicted  by  the  inaction  of  the  waters  of  mediterraneans 
and  lakes,  which  never  manifest  any  motion  when  that  lumi>» 
nary  passes  their  meridian,  or  even  their  zenith.  On  the 
contrary,  the  action  of  the  sun's  heat,  which  produces  the 
currents  and  the  tides  of  the  ocean  from  the  polar  ices,  is 
verified  by  its  influence  on  the  icy  mountains,  whence  issue, 
in  summer,  currents  and  fluxes,  that  produce  real  tides,  as 
may  be  observed  in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rhetian  Alps.  The  seas  are  the  lakes  of  the  globe  and 
the  poles  are  its  alps. 

2.  The  pretended  attraction  of  the  moon  on  the  ocean 
can  neither  be  applied  to  the  two  tides  of  six  hours,  or 
semi-diurnal,  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  because  that  luminary 
passes  every  tjay  only  at  its  zenith;  nor  to  the  tide  of 
twelve  hours,  or  diurnal,  of  the  southern  part  of  the  South 
Sea,  because  it  passes  daily  at  the  zenith  and  the  nadir  of  that 
vast  ocean ;  nor  to  the  tides,  whether  semi-diurnal  or  diurnal, 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  same  sea ;  nor  to  the  variety  of 
these  tides,  which  rise  here  at  the  full*  and  new  moon,  and 


•  I  admit,  with  Pliny,  that  the  moon  melts  ice  and  snow  by  her 
beat.  Accordingly,  when  she  is  full,  *he  mu«t  increase,  the  fusion  of 
the  polar  ice,  or  tides.  But,  if  these  likewise  rise  on  our  coasts 
at  the  new  moon,  in  my  opinion,  these  superabundant  effusions  are 
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there  several  days  afterwards, — which  here  increase  in  the 
quadratures,  and  there  decrease ;  nor  to  their  constant  equa- 
lity in  other  places ;  nor  to  the  direction  of  those  that  set 
toward  the  line ;  nor  to  their  elevation,  which  augments  to- 
ward the  poles  and  diminishes  in  the  very  zone  of  the  lunar 
attraction,  that  is,  under  the  equator.  On  the  contrary,  the 
action  of  the  sun's  heat  on  the  poles  of  the  earth,  perfectly 
accounts  for  the  height  of  the  tides  near  the  poles,  and  their 
weakness  near  the  equator ;  their  divergence  from  the  pole 
whence  they  flow,  and  their  exact  concordance  with  the 
continents  from  which  they  descend,  being  double  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  the  hemisphere  which  discharges  or  re- 
ceives them  is  divided  into  two  continents ;  double  and  un- 
equal when  the  deflection  of  the  two  continents  is  unequal ; 
and  single  when  they  are  discharged  by  only  one  continent, 
or  when  there  is  none  at  all. 

S.  The  attraction  of  the  moon,  which  always  moves  from 
east  to  west,  cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  the  course  of  the 
Indian  Sea,  which  flows  six  months  towards  the  east,  and 
six  months  towards  the  west ;  nor  to  the  course  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  which  runs  six  months  to  the  north  and  six 
months  to  the  south.  On  the  contrary,  the  action  of  the 
half-yearly  and  alternate  heat  of  the  sun  around  each  pole, 
covered  with  an  ocean  of  ice  five  or  six  thousand  leagues  in 
circumference  in  winter,  and  two  or  three  thousand  in  sum- 
mer, perfectly  corresponds  with  the  half-yearly  and  alter- 
nate current  descending  from  that  pole,  and  flowing  towards 
the  opposite  pole,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  conti- 
nents and  archipelagoes,  which  serve  it  for  shores. 

On  this  subject  I  shall  observe,  that  though  the  South 
Sea  apparently  presents  no  channel  to  the  course  of  the 
polar  effusions,  in  consequence  of  the  great  divergence  of 
America  and  Asia,  we  may,  however  discover  one  percep- 


otcasioned  by  the  full-moon,  and  are  retarded  in  their  course  by 
some  particular  configuration  of  one  of  the  two  continents.  For  the 
vest,  this  point  is  not  more  difficult  to  be  resolved  by  my  theory, 
than  by  that  of  attraction,  which  is,  besides,  incapable  ot  explaining 
moit  of  the  nautical  phenomena  of  which  I  have  been  treating. 
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tibly  formed  by  the  projection  of  its  archipelagoes,  which 
correspond  with  its  two  continents^  It  is  by  means  of  this 
channel  that  the  Sandwich  Islands,  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  South  Sea,  in  the  latitude  of  21°,  have  daily 
two  tides,  from  the  effusions  of  America  and  Asia,  though 
Jie  strait  which  separates  those  two  continents  is  in  the  la- 
titude of  60°  north.  Not  that  these  islands  are  exactly  un- 
der the  same  meridian ;  but  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  situ- 
ated in  a  curve  corresponding  with  the  sinuous  curve  of 
America,  and  which  commences  at  the  northern  strait.  This 
carve  might  be  prolonged  to  archipelagoes  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  South  Sea,  which  have  two  tides  a  day ; 
and  it  would  there  express  the  current  formed  by  the  effu- 
sions of  America  and  Asia,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed. 
All  the  islands  are  in  the  midst  of  currents.  Taking,  there- 
fore, a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  south  pole  on  a  globe,  you 
perceive  a  succession  of  archipelagoes  scattered  in  a  spiral 
line  quite  into  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  indicating  toe 
current  of  the  South  Sea,  as  the  projection  of  the  two  con- 
tinents toward  the  north  pole  indicates  the  current  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Thus,  the  course  of  the  seas  from  one  pole  to  another  is 
in  a  spiral  direction  round  the  globe,  like  the  course  of  tire 
sun  from  one  tropic  to  the  other. 

This  observation  adds  a  new  degree  of  probability  to  the 
correspondence  of  the  motion  of  the  sea  with  that  of  the 
sun.  Not  but  that  the  chain  of  archipelagoes,  extending 
in  a  spiral  form  across  the  South  Sea,  is  interrupted  in  se- 
veral places ;  but  these  interruptions  proceed,  in  my  opi- 
nion, only  from  the  imperfection  of  our  discoveries.  We 
might,  I  conceive,  extend  them  much  farther,  if  we  were 
to  guide  our  search  of  the.  unknown  islands  of  that  sea  by 
the  projection  of  the  islands  with  which  we  are  already  ac- 
quainted. Those  who  might  undertake  these  voyages  should 
not  go  directly  from  the  Line  to  the  South  Pole,  or  describe 
the  same  parallel  all  round  the  globe,  as  is  usually  done, 
but  should  follow  the  above-mentioned  spiral  line,  which  is 
sufficiently  marked  by  the  general  current  of  the  ocean  it- 
self. They  should  not  fail  to  observe  the  nautical  fruits 
which  the  alternate  current  of  the  seas  is  continually  waft* 
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ing  from  one  island  to  another,  frequently  at  procligioa 
distances.  By  these  simple  and  natural  means,  the  aaci 
ent  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Asia  discovered  so  man' 
islands  of  the  South  Sea,  where  traces  of  their  manners  an< 
their  language  are  still  discovered.  Thus,  by  abandonin; 
themselves  to  Nature,  who  is  frequently  more  senoceabt 
to  us  than  our  knowledge,  they  landed  without  quadrao 
and  without  chart,  on  a  multitude  of  islands  of  which  the} 
had  never  heard. 

In  the  first  volume  I  have  indicated  those  easy  means  o 
discovery  and  of  communication  between  maritime  nations 
I  allude  to  the  explanation  of  the  plate  of  the  Atlantk 
Hemisphere,  where  I  mention  Christopher  Columbus,  who. 
being  on  the  point  of  perishing  in  the  open  sea,  on  his  first 
return  from  America,  enclosed  the  narrative  of  his  discovery 
in  a  cask,  which  he  threw  into  the  sea,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  wafted  to  some  shore  or  other.  On  this  occasion 
I  have  observed,  that,  "  a  common  glass  bottle  might  pre- 
serve such  a  deposit  for  ages,  and  convey  it  more  than  once 
from  one  pole  to  the  other."  This  experiment  has  been 
realized  in  part  on  the  coasts  of  Europe.*     An  account  of  it 


*  I  invite  mariners  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  natu- 
ral sciences  to  repeat  this  experiment,  which  is  so  easy,  and  attend- 
ed with  so  little  expence.  There  is  no  place  where  empty  bottles 
are  more  common,  and  of  less  use,  than  on  board-ship.  When  a  ves- 
sel sails  from  port,  she  carries  out  a  great  quantity  of  bottles  filled 
with  wine,  beer,  cider,  and  spirits,  most  of  which  are  empty  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  ;  while  those  to  whom  they  belong-  have  noth- 
ing wherewith  to  replenish  them  during  the  whole  voyage.  Befbr* 
they  are  thrown  into  the  sea,  a  little  stick,  with  a  small  piece  of 
cloth  or  white  feathers,  at  the  top,  might  be  fastened  to  it  perpen- 
dicularly. This  mark  would  render  it  conspicuous  at  a  distance  on 
the  azure  bosom  of  the  deep.  It  would  be  advisable  to  tie  cords 
round  it,  to  prevent  its  being  broken  on  reaching  the  shore,  whither 
it  would  sooner  or  later  be  wafted  by  the  currents  and  the  tide*;. 
These  experiments  will  have  the  appearance  of  children's  playm 
the  eyes  of  our  men  of  science;  but  to  the  mariner  they  might  prove 
of  the  utmost  importance  They  might  serve  to  make  him  acquaint- 
ed with  the  direction  and  the  velocity  of  the  currents,  in  amurh 
more  certain  and  comprehensive  manner  than  the  log  which  i* 
thrown  overboard,  or  than  the  boats  which  are  lowered  into  the  sea. 
This  last  method,  though  frequently  employed  by  the  celebraUd 
Cook,  can  only  give  the  relative  velocity  of  the  boat  and  the  ship, 
•jhI  not  the  intrinsic  velocity  of  the  current.    Finally,  these  essays. 
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was  given  in  the  Mercure  de  France  of  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 12th„.1788,  in  the  following  terms  : 


hazardous  as  they  are,  may  afford  navigators  an  opportunity  of 
transmitting  intelligence  to  their  friends  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world  as  appears  from  the  experiment  made  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ; 
and  of  obtaining  relief  from  them  in  case  they  should  be  shipwreck- 
ed on  some  desert  island. 

We  do  not  place  sufficient  confidence  in  Nature.  In  preference 
to  bottles  we  might  make  use  of  some  of  the  trajectiles  which  she 
employs  in  different  climates,  to  preserve  the  chain  of  her  corre- 
spondence over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe.  The  cocoa  is  one  of 
those  that  are  most  widely  diffused  through  the  tropical  seas.  This 
fruit  is  frequently  wafted  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  hundred  lea- 
gues from  the  shore  where  it  grew.  Nature  formed  it  for  traver- 
sing the  ocean.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  triangular,  so  that  it 
floats  on  one  of  its  angles  as  upon  a  keel,  and  passing  through  rocky 
straits,  it  is  casl  upon  the  shores,  where  it  soon  begins  to  sprat.  It 
Is  preserved  from  injury  when  it  lands,  by  a  thick  covering  or  husk, 
which  is  one  or  two  inches  thick  in  the  circumference  of  the  fruit, 
and  three  or  four  at  the  pointed  part,  which  may  be  considered  as 
prow,  with  so  much  the  more  justice  as  the  other  end  is  flat,  like  the 
poop  of  a  ship.  This  husk  is  covered,  externally,  with  a  smooth, 
coriaceous  membrane,  on  which  letters  might  be  traced  ;  and  it  is 
composed  internally  of  filaments  interwoven  and  mixed  with  a  sub- 
stance resembling  saw-dust.  By  means  of  this  elastic  covering,  the 
cocoa  may  be  dashed  by  the  waves  against  rocks,  without  breaking 
Besides,  its  internal  shell  is  of  a  matter  more  flexible  than  stone,  and 
harder  than  wood ;  impervious  to  water,  in  which  it  may  continue 
m.  long  time  without  becoming  putrid ;  as  well  as  the  husk,  of  which 
the  Indians  make  excellent  cables  for  their  vessels.  The  shell  of  the 
cocoa  is  so  hard,  that  its  shoot  could  never  force  its  way  through  it, 
had  not  Nature  contrived  at  its  pointed  part,  where  the  husk  is  the 
thickest,  three  small  holes,  covered  with  a  mere  pellicle. 

There  are  many  other  bulky  vegetables  which  are  carried  by  the 
currents  of  the  sea  to  prodigious  distances,  such  as  the  firs  and  the 
birches  of  the  north,  the  double  cocoa-nuts  of  the  Sechelles  islands, 
the  bamboos  of  the  Ganges,  the  large  rushes  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  &c.  Their  stems  may  easily  be  written  upon  with  the  point 
of  a  shell,  and  they  may  be  rendered  perceptible  at  sea  by  some 
conspicuous  mark 

Similar  resources  may  be  found  among  amphibious  animals,  such 
as  tortoises,  which  travel  great  distances  by  means  of  the  currents. 
I  have  somewhere  read,  in  the  History  of  China,  that  one  of  its  an- 
cient kings,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  people,  one  day  saw  a 
tortoise  coining  out  of  the  sea,  with  the  laws  which  at  this  day  form 
the  basis  of  the  Chinese  government,  inscribed  on  its  back.  This 
legislator  had  probably  taken  advantage  of  the  moment  when  the 
tortoise  went  on  shore,  according  to  custom,  to  fix  upon  a  place  for 
laying  her  eggs,  to  write  on  her  back  the  laws  he  was  desirous  of 
establishing  *,  and  in  like  manner  availed  himself  of  the  day  after  her 
visit,  when  that  animal  invariably  returns  to  the  same  spot  to  lay,  in 
order  to  impress  a  simple  people  with  respect  for  lavs  that  pro 
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4(  In  the  month  of  May  last,  some  fishermen  of  Amman- 
ches,  near  Bayeux,  found  in  the  open  sea  a  small  bottle 
well  corked.  Impatient  to  discover  what  it  contained,  they 
broke  it,  and  found  a  letter,  the  direction  of  which  they 
were  unable  to  read,  as  it  was  in  English.  They  carried  it 
to  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty,  by  whom  it  was  deposited  ii 
the  Registry.  The  superscription  announcing  that  it  wfe 
intended  for  an  English  lady,  he  took  such  measures  as  pru- 
dence dictated  to  ascertain  that  such  a  person  was  in  ex- 
istence, and  to  transmit  the  letter  in  safety.  The  husband 
of  this  lady,  a  man  of  letters,  well  known  in  his  native 
country  for  several  justly-esteemed  works,  has  returned  an 
answer;  and,  assuring  the  judge  of  his  gratitude  with  the 
strongest  expressions,  he  informs  him  that  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion was  written  by  his  wife's  brother,  on  his  way  to  the 
East  Indies.  He  was  desirous  of  writing  to  his  sister,  an 
*dea  which  he  conceived  from  seeing  a  ship  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  apparently  bound  for  England.  He  hoped  to  past 
sufficiently  near  to  her.  but  the  vessel  standing  off,  he  re* 
solved  to  put  the  letter  into  a  bottle,  and  to  throw  it  over- 
board. 

Desirous  of  giving  to  such  an  important  fact  all  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  it  is  susceptible,  I  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  lady  in  Normandy,  who  cultivates  with  great  taste 
the  study  of  nature  in  the  bosom  of  her  family,  requesting 
her  to  apply  to  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  at  Arromanches, 
for  some  particulars  that  I  wished  to  obtain  from  England. 
His  answer,  as  transmitted  to  me  on  the  24th  February, 
1788,  was  as  follows  : 

"  The  bottle  was  found  two  leagues  out  at  sea  to  the 


ceeded  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  at  the  sight  of  the  wonderfW 
tablets  on  which  they  were  inscribed. 

Sea-fowl  might  furnish  other  and  more  speedy  means  of  conmmni- 
cation,  as  their  flight  is  extremely  rapid ;  and  they  are  so  familiar 
*»n  desert  shores,  that  you  may  catch  them  by  the  hand,  as  I  Xno* 
from  my  own  experience  at  the  island  of  Ascension.  Some  conspi- 
cuous mark  might  be  fastened  to  them,  together  with  a  billet;  and 
such  might  be  chosen  in  preference  as  arrive  at  different  season* 
and  visit  different  shores  and  even  land  birds  of  passage,  sock  «< 
the  ring-dove. 


: 
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right  of  the  parish  of  Arromanches,  which  lies  two  league i 
to  the  north  east  of  the  town  of  Bayeux,  oil  the  Oth  of  May, 
1787,  and  was  deposited  on  the  10th  in  the  registry  of  the 
Admiralty, 

*■  Mr*  El  phiiis  to  tie,  the  husband  of  the  lady  to  whom  the 
letter  was  addressed,  observes,  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
certain  whether  the  writer  of  the  letter  put  it  into  the  bottle 
In  thi*  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  1 7th  of  August,  1786,  in  lati- 
tude 45°  10'  north,  longitude  10°  56'  west,  as  it  is  dated  ; 
or  whether  it  was  committed  ta  the  waves  by  some  person 
on  board  the  passing  ship.  The  latter  was  called  the  Na- 
quet ;  the  name  of  that  bound  to  Bengal  was  the  Intelli- 
gence, commanded  by  Captain  Linston. 

"  The  names  of  the  fisherman  are ;  Charles  le  Romaln, 
master  of  the  vessel ;  Nicolas  Fresuel,  Jean  Baptiste  le 
fiu,  and  Charles  1'Ami,  seamen,  all  of  the  parish  of  Ar- 
romanches, 

(Signed)        "  Philippe  db  Delville.*' 


The  parish  of  Arromanches,  is  in  the  longitude  of  about 
©me  degree  west  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  in  the 
latitude  of  40°  5'  north.  Thus  the  bottle,  thrown  into  the 
sea  in  the  longitude  of  10°  66'  west,  and  the  latitude  of 
45°  ItK  north,  traversed  nearly  10  degrees  of  longitude, 
which  in  that  parallel,  at  17  leagues  to  a  degree,  makes 
170  leagues  towards  the  east,  Farther,  it  proceeded  north- 
ward four  degrees,  as  it  was  picked  up  two  leagues  to  the 
north  of  Arromanches,  that  is  in  latitude  40°  10',  which 
makes  100  leagues  toward  the  north,  and  for  its  whole 
course  270  leagues.  In  accomplishing  this  passage  it  took 
200  days,  from  the  17th  of  August,  173G,  to  the  Oth  of 
May,  17S7?  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  a  league  a  day, 
Its  progress  cannot  by  any  means  be  compared  for  velocity 
to  that  of  the  wrecks  of  the  engagement  off  Ostend,  which 
travelled  to  the  Asores,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  35  leagues 
a  day,  as  I  have  itated  in  my  first  volume.  The  reader 
mi^ht  be  inclined  to  doubt  tilts  observation  of  Renriefort, 
and  likewise  the  inference  I  have  deduced  from  it,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  velocity  of  the  general  current  of  the  ocean* 
had  I  not  proved  It  elsevihert  by  several  other  nauticmi 
vol,  nt  2u 
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facta,  and  had  not  the  journal  of  navigators  been  full  of 
situ  liar  re  murks,  which  attest  that  the  currents  and  tide* 
frequently  waft  ships  three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  m 
nisU  uith  the  rapidity  of  sluices,   proceeding  at  the  rated 
eight  or  ten  knots  an  hour,  tn  the  straits  adjawin 
|iular  ice*  its  fusion,  according  to  the    testimonies  of  S9l 
of  Linschoten,  and  of  HarcEtx.     Bat  I    am  enable 
sert,  that  the  slow  progt^v**  tfc*  usiter,  thrown  overboil 
in  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  to  the  coasts 
mandy,  is  a  new  proof  of  the  existence  and  of  thtj 
of  the  alternate   and   hall-yearly  current   of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  was  before  unknown,  which   I   have  assimi- 
lated to  that  of  the  Indian  Ocean,   and   explained  by  tit* 
same  cause. 

The  reader  may  convince  himself  by  pricking  the  cbaH 
that  the  spot  where  the  English  bottle  was  thrown  into  tltt 
sea.  u  more  than  80  leagues  from  the  continent,  and  pre* 
c*sclv  in  th^  middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  throng 
which  passes  a  branch  of  die  general  current  of  the  Alton 
tic,  that,  in  summer,  wafted  the  wrecks  of  the  engagement 
offOstend  to  the  Azores,  Now,  this  current  like* 
to  the  south  when  the  English  voyager  committed 
letter  for  his  friends  in  the  north,  since  tt  was  the  Kta  ti 
August,  that  is,  during  the  summer  of  our  pole,  when  the 
effusions  of  its  kes  flow  toward  the  south.  The  bottle  thm- 
fore  floated  towards  the  Azores,  and  undoubtedly  II  * 
great  distance  beyond  those  islands,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  month  of  August  and  the  whole  of  September,  0 
the  revolution  of  the  equinox,  when  the  effusion* 
sou tli  pole  check  the  current  of  the  Atlantic,  carried  it  hick 
'  toward  the  north  * 

We  cannot  then  calculate  that  it  turned  back  before  tte 
month  of  October*  when  I  suppose  it  to  be  in  the  . 
of  the  line,  the  calms  of  which  might  possibly  have  amsli't 
ib  progress,  till  it  experienced  the  influence  of  the  teutn 
pole,  which  does  not  acquire  activity  in  our  hembpi 
a  boot  the  month  of  December,     At  that  season,  the  cqrrcni 
of  the  Atlantic  which  flows  northward*   being  the  tan*  » 
that  of  oar  tides,  it  might  have  approached  our  shou 
there  have  been  exposed  to  many  retardations,  from  tit 
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sgorging  of  the  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  tlie 
sea  across  its  course,  but  above  aJi  by  the  re -action  of  the 
tides;  for  if  their  flux  sets  to  the  north,  their  reflux  pntti 
consequently  recede  toward  the  north. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  make  these  experiments  in 
the  open  sea,  and  especially  to  pay  attention  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  of  the  ocean,  lest  letters  intended  for 
the  north  should  he  sent  to  the  south.  In  the  season  when 
tuts  current  is  unfavorable,  we  might  avail  ourselves  of  the 
tides  which  frequently  set  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  but  as 
T  have  just  observed,  this  is  attended  with  one  great  incon- 
venience, namely,  that  if  their  flux  advances  to  the  north, 
their  reflux  must  recede  toward  the  south. 

The  tides  have,  in  their  very  flux  and  reflux,  a  perfect 
consonance  with  the  general  currents  of  the  sea  and  the 
course  of  the  sun.  They  flow  twelve  hours  a  day,  either 
if  they  are  divided  into  two  tides  of  six  horn  s  by  the  de- 
flection of  two  continents,  as  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
or  if  they  run  for  twelve  successive  hours,  as  in  the  southern 
hemisphere :  in  like  manner,  the  general  current  of  a  pole 
flows  six  months  In  tlie  space  of  a  year.  Thus  the  tides 
which  are  of  twelve  hours,  in  every  case,  are  of  a  dmatiou 
precisely  equal  to  that  which  the  sun  takes  to  thaw  half  of 
the  polar  hemisphere  from  which  they  flow,  that  is,  half  a 
day ;  as  tlie  general  current  which  issues  from  this  pole, 
flows  precisely  during  the  same  time  as  the  sun  heats  the 
whole  of  that  hemisphere,  that  is,  for  half  a  year.  But  as 
tlie  (ides,  which  are  only  polar  effusions  of  half  a  day,  have 
refluxes  equal  to  their  fluxes,  that  is  of  twelve  hours,  so  the 
general  currents,  which  are  half-yearly  effusions  of  an  en- 
tire pole,  have  refluxes  equal  to  their  fluxes*  that  is  of  six 
months,  when  the  sun  sets  those  of  the  opposite  pole  in 
activity. 

If  time  and  place  permitted,  I  would  demonstrate  how 
these  same  general  currents  which  arc  the  secondary  causes 
of  tides,  sometimes  carry  them  backward  or  forward  out  of 
their  reckoning,  according  to  tlie  season  of  each  pole.  Of 
tliis  1  could  And  a  multitude  of  proofs  in  voyages  round  the 
world,  and  among  others,  in  Captain  Cook's  second  and 
third  voyage.     These  current*  frequently  render  it  exceed- 
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tngty  difficult  for  ships  to  make  the  land*     For  tiamplt, 
when  Cook  set  sail  from  Otabeite  in    December  17T7,  ti 
prosecute  bis  discoveries  in  the  north,  lie  came  to  the  Sand- 
wich Ulan ils,  which  he  made  without   difficulty,   ocean* 
he  was  favored  by  the  current  of  the  south  pole ;  b  i 
hi  returned  from  the  north  to  procure  refreshments 
same  islands,  this  southern  current  was  50  contrary  during 
the  same  season,  that  though  he  came  in    sight  of  them  on 
the  26th  of  November,  1778,  he  was  obliged  to  si 
and  on  above  six  week*,  nor  was  he  able    in  come  to  ati 
anchor  till  the  17th  of  January,  177&.     Accordingly,  the 
proper  season  fur  visiting  islands  situated  in  a  hit  I 
bade  than  that  from  which  we  take  our  departure,  la  tfae 
winter  of  their  hemisphere;  for  we  are  then  favored  by  H«t 
currents  of  the  opposite  hemisphere,  as  is  proved  by 
first  voyage  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.     But   the  a 
takes  place  when  we  are  desirous  of  making  an  island  fa* 
less  elevated  latitude,  in  the  winter  of  its  hemisphere,  11 
is  obvious   from  the  example  of  his   return    to   the  carat 
islands*     I  could  adduce  a  multitude  of  facts  in  t.r 
theory  so  important  to  navigation,  but  it  would  be  ahniin; 
the  attention  of  the  reader.     I  therefore  Matter  myself,  thst 
I  have  placed  in  the  clearest  light  the  concordance 
movements  of  the  seat  with  those  of  the  sun,  and  their  dV 
cord  an  ce  with  the  phases  of  the  moon. 

t  could  adduce  more  than  one  objection  against  the  vttj 
system  of  attraction  by  which  Newton  accounts  for  the  mo- 
tion of  the  planets  in  the  heavens.     Not  that   I  deny  in 
general  the  law  of  attraction,  whose  effects  we  observe  np* 
on  the  earth  in  the  gravity  of  bodies  and  in  magnetic 
in  my  opinion,  the  application  which  Newton  and  his  par* 
ttsans  have  made  of  it  to  the  course  of  the  planets,  b  not 
just.     According  to  Newton,  the  sun  and  the  plan* 
procally  attract  each  otner  with  powers  in  a  direct  ratio  to 
their  masses,  and  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  0 
distance*     A  second  power  is  combined  with  attraction,  to 
keep  the  planets  in  their  orbits.     From  these   two  poweri 
results  an  elfipsis  for  the  curve  described  by  each   | 
thU  ellipsis  is  continually  altered  by  the  action  ev 
ib"  planets  open  each  other*    By  means  of  this  theorr 
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the  course  of  the  stars  is  traced  in  the  heavens  with  the  nt. 
most  precision,  according  to  the  Newtonians.  The  course 
of  the  moon  alone  seemed  to  disagree  with  this  system; 
but,  to  adopt  the  words  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Astronomy,  an  extract  from  which  appeared  in  the  Mer- 
eure  of  the  1st  of  December,  1787,  "  This  satellite,  called 
by  the  celebrated  Halley  a  rebellious  star,  cidus  pertinax, 
on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  calculating  the  irregu- 
larities of  her  course,  has  been  at  length  subdued  by  the 
learned  methods  of  Messrs.  Clairault,  Euler,  d'Alembert, 
La  Grange,  and  Laplace/' 

Thus,  then,  the  most  rebellious  stars  are  subjected  to 
the  laws  of  attraction.  I  have  but  one  small  objection  to 
make  against  this  empire,  and  the  learned  methods  which 
have  subdued  the  course  of  the  moon.  How  is  it  possible 
that  the  reciprocal  attractions  of  the  planets  could  have 
been  calculated  with  such  precision  by  our  astronomers, 
and  that  their  masses  could  have  been  weighed  with  such 
accuracy,  since  the  planet  discovered  some  years  since  by 
Herschel,  has  not  yet  been  placed  in  their  scales?  Has 
this  planet  no  attraction,  or,  is  it  not  itself  attracted  ? 

God  forbid  that  I  should  have  any  intention  of  destroy- 
ing the  reputation  of  Newton,  and  the  men  of  science  who 
have  adopted  his  system.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  they  have 
involved  us  in  some  errors,  they  have  contributed,  on  the 
other  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind.  Had 
Newton  made  no  other  discovery  than  his  telescope,  pos- 
terity had  been  deeply  indebted  to  him.  He  enlarged  for 
man  the  sphere  of  the  universe,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
infinity  of  God.  Others  have  diffused  a  partiality  for  the 
study  of  nature  through  all  ranks  of  society,  by  the  mag- 
nificent pictures  of  her  works  with  which  they  have  pre- 
sented us.  In  pointing  out  their  errors,  I  have  respected 
their  virtues,  their  talents,  their  discoveries,  and  their 
painful  exertions.  Men  equally  celebrated,  such  as  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Descartes,  had,  like  them,  obtained 
credit  for  great  errors.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  alone 
had  been,  for  a  series  of  ages,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
research  of  truth.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  re- 
|mblic  of  letters  ought  to  be  a  real  republic,  recognising 
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do  other  authority  than  that  of  reason.  Besides,  nature 
has  placed  each  of  us  iu  ilit-  world,  in  order  to  correspond 
directly  with  ber*  Her  intelligence  illumines  every  mind, 
as  the  sun  dispenses  light  to  every  eye.  To  study  bet 
works  In  systems  only,  is  to  observe  them  with  the  eves  of 
another, 

I  have  not,  then,  been  solicitous  to  raise  myself  opiiq 
th*  ruins  of  any  one.  I  ttek  no  pedestal :  a  sod  is  saffi* 
cieut  for  him  who  courts  notning  «ut  repose.  If  I  mvwtf 
durst  write  the  history  of  the  weakness  of  my  own  uiuier* 
standing,  I  should  excite  the  compassion  of  those  whew 
envy  1  have  perhaps  irritated.  Of  how  many  errors  hare 
I  not  been  the  sport  since  the  period  of  infancy !  Tlu»t 
prejudices  I  adopted,  not  on  the  faith  of  other*,  I 
niT  own.  It  is  not  admirers,  bat  indulgent  friends  that  I 
am  solicitous  to  obtain.  I  feel  much  greater  obligation)  U 
one  who  excuses  my  failings,  than  to  him  who  exaj^geritci 
my  feeble  virtues.  The  one  assists  me  in  my  weakiresi, 
the  other  supports  me  in  my  strength ;  the  one  lovefi  me 
in  my  indigence,  and  the  other  in  my  supposed  wealth. 
I  formerly  sought  friends  among  the  great,  but  I  foiai 
among  them  scarcely  any  but  men  who  want  only  complai- 
sant clients*  patrons  who  prop  themselves  upon  yon  instead 
of  supporting  you,  and  crush  you  whenever  you  attempt  iu 
recover  your  liberty.  I  now  wish  for  no  other  friends  than 
souls  that  are  simple,  sincere,  mild,  innocent,  and  tender. 
They  are  more  interesting  to  me,  ignorant  than  learned,  in 
adversity  than  in  prosperity,  in  the  cottage  than  in  the  pa- 
lace. For  them  I  composed  my  work,  and  to  them  it  owei 
its  success.  They  have  done  me  more  good  than  1  wtf 
wished  them,  for  their  own  repose.  I  have  given  them  somp 
consolations,  and  in  return  to**  Have  conferred  glory,  I 
have  presented  to  them  nothing  but  hopes,  and  tbey"hif* 
been  eager  to  render  me  a  thousand  good  offices.  I  ltd 
paid  attention  only  to  their  pains,  and  they  have  been  aivu- 
ous  to  promote  my  happiness.  To  acquit  myself  of  the  cfcM 
I  owed  them,  I  have  written  this  fourth  volume,*     Mi*  it 
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anew  procure  me  their  approbation,  so  free,  so  pure,  so  af- 
fecting! This  is  the  sole  object  of  my  desire.  Ambition  dis- 
dains it,  because  it  is  not  invested  with  power ;  but  time 
will  one  day  pay  it  due  respect,  for  such  approbation  in- 
trigue can  neither  give  nor  destroy. 

Some  persons  to  whom  I  have  read  the  book  entitled 
The  Gauls,  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  not  publish  it 
till  the  completion  of  the  work  of  which  it  composes  a  part ; 
but  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  ever  find  leisure  to  finish  it, 
and  whether  this  kind  of  antique  composition  will  be  re- 
lished by  the  present  age.  *Tis,  in  truth,  only  a  frag- 
ment ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  forms  a  complete  work,  since 
it  presents  an  entire  picture  of  the  manners  of  our  ances- 
tors at  the  time  of  the  Druids.  Besides,  the  most  finished 
peiformances  of  men  are  nothing  but  fragments.  The  his- 
tory of  a  king  is  but  a  fragment  of  that  of  his  dynasty  ;  the 
history  of  his  dynasty  of  that  of  his  kingdom ;  the  history 
of  his  kingdom  of  that  of  mankind,  which  is  itself  but  a 
fragment  of  that  of  the  creatures  which  inhabit  the  globe, 
whose  universal  history  would  form,  after  all,  but  a  very 
tmhil  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  numberless  stars  whick 
rod  above  our  heads,  at  distances  which  it  is  impoMibie  is 
calculate. 
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